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1973, one of the editors (S.P. Gupta) had planred and destiny snatcheð Sir Mortimer from among 
to bring out a comprehensive book on the Indus ° our midst. in spite of? these odds, the editors 


Civilization. He had also asked the other editor to decided tg go, ahead with the publication of the 

lend his hand, which he willingly did. The caption volume „even if it fell far short of the originally 

of the book was to®be ‘Fifty Yearseof Harapan „ envisaged coverage. J lrszeupon (in 1980), some 
Studies’, and it was planned to felicitate Sir of the mergbers of the Survey also resiled and - 
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Most of us live just to die. But there are a few wHo 
3 die and yet live ® live in thamindgof those whom 
they inspired and influenced. e The elate Sir 

Mortimer was indeed Se such. o 
A Behind a gruff exterior, Sir Mortimer had a very 
kind and sympathetic heart. It*is rarely that his 
anger and shouting were nteant to harm a person. 
‘Bring that back’, said Sft Mortimer tg me, ‘I will 
tell you what ta. do with it.’ This was in his office- 
room in the Curzon Road Barracks*New Delhi, in 
1947. Tears were trickling down my*cheeks, for 
the task-master had unceremoniously thrown 
. away the ten-page draft of a report Í had prepared 
n on a section of finds from the 1946 excavation at 
T Harappa. To the thy knowledge, there was 
< no factuev¥rror in the text and perhaps very little, 
if any, of language. An ‘officer’ should not have 
been humiliated like that, I felt. However, having 
„Been so directed, I collected the sheets strewn on 

the floor and placed them’before the boss. 

‘My dear boy, you must write always keeping in 
mind that each word is going to cost you a pound » 
for printing, If you do this, you will learn to be 
precise and straightforward.’ 2 

My padded draft of ten pages was slashed down 
by Sir Mortimer toa little over four pages and there 
was no omjssion of anything that mattered. Even 
today I feel sorry that Í did not have enough train- 
ing under him in so far as the Bææparation of 
reports is concerned. *a. . 

Sir Mortimer did not spare even his English 
colleagues in this rggard. I distipctly remembet his. 
x asking one suck colleague ire the grchagological 

á Survey, during their first encoyifter fh India: 

be Hullo, Mr. so and so, have ypu improved your 
English.’ The answer was dewncast eyes and a * 
: . faked smile. e : 
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platform which had especially been excavated to 
find out its probable function. I was in over all 
charge of this and another adjoining area and was, 
therefore, supposed to ovefsee the work of Lady 
Wheeler. s 
Harappa, like the rest of the Punjab, experi- 
ences heavy dust-storms during the sumifier and 
one such storm occurred that evenind. It was 
blinding. The visibility was hardly a couple af 
yards. The poor lady could not proceed with her 
drawings and sat down in a sheltered cdtner of the 
trench. Suddenly we heard the roar of the 
moustached man-lion?He was shouting at his wife 
for not having completed the drawing as per 
schedule. When I tried to intervene, pleading that 
the delay was on account of the bad weathes, I was 
given the rebuff: ‘It is your own weathes. I have not 
brought it from England. If I can work in it, why 
can't you people?' e © 


e If once it got into Sir Mortimer's head that a 


thing ought to be done, he always found ways and 
means to do it, whatever the obstructions. It was 

hot summer morning in 1945. | had finished my 
studentship-training in field-archaeology under 
Sir Mortimer during the. camps at Taxila and 
Arikamedu, and was staying at the K.P.U.C. 
hostel at Allahabad to prepare myself for an.in- 
teryiew for the post of Assistant Superintendeng in 
the Survey. The advertisement inviting applica- 
tions was expacted any moment. And there it was 
in the newspapers that morning. Í saw i? eft 


startled eyes. The minimunt age-limit was t'venty- "9e 
just twenty-three. °, 


five years, whereas I was 


Greatly irritated, andina violent mood, I wrote to 
Sir Mortimer: M ° . 
< 5 > e 

I am sure you must have seen the advertisement inviting 


applications for the posts ®f Assistant Superintendents. Mæ 
lower age-limit is twenty-five, whereas lam onlytwenty-three. 
Evidently, tlferefore, I cannot apply for the post. I must, how- 
ever, say that you have waste@your time and my*time, your 
energy and my energy, in training må up. But before ey 
down my arms, I would like you to answer a simpldif;uestion: 
Dou think I will put more brains in myself after two years? * 
. 


Back came a telegram from Bombay where he 


fad gne on tour: "Suggest apply inespectivevef 
age.’ | am told that im i e 
ge.’ | | that, on,retuim to Simfa, the then 
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headquarters of the Syrvey, he trunk-called the 
eSecretary, Ministry of^ Education, Health arid 
Land»(as it was then called) to apprise him o£ the 
problem. The, Secretar}, as was to be expected, 
pointed out the rules,once again. Thereupon, I 
am further told,°Sir Mortimer got somewhat 
ruffled and stressed that he had specially been 
invited by the Viceroy to set the Survey right and 
if he did not get the right men he had better 


leave. The threat worked and there came the re- , 


laxation. Rules are a help to rule and not to be 
“ruled by, Sir Mortimer always believed. 

Thgugh he ruled with an iron hand, in 
academic matters he always gave his opponents 
their dué. One evening in 1944 when the day’s 

" work was ever at the Bhir Mound (Taxila) and | 
was returning home, Í happened to see Sir 
Mortimer still busy down in a trench, drawing its 
section. He was scrapingand re-scraping the sec- 


- tion and had put down on the drawing sheet the 


lines of sgme layers. Although my training in 
‘layerology’, as we loosely used to call it, was 
onlya fortnight old, I dared pronounce from the 
s trench-top. 
et, you seem to be wrong ' ‘What nonsense’, 
came the reply from the deep trench. "Shall I 
come down and discuss it? So saying I went 
down the ladder and tried to show to the guru 
Swhere he was wrong. It was the case of a huge 
chunk of earth which had been thrown up en bloc 
from a nearby well-pit,the chunk still retaining its 
original layers, i.e. without merging with the new 
Ones on the edge of the pit. Sir Mortimer did not 
seem to agree with my explanation. Anyway, we 
broké oft for the night. Ts t 
Next morning, within minutes of our starting 
work, he came to my trench; ‘My boy, you were 


^ rights. . 


. During the same excavation season, we had 


m 


* another heated discussion. This time it related to 


„the jnterrelationship of two structure’. The 
stratigraphy had partly, been disturbed. Sir 
Mortimer was of the view that Structure X was 
earlier than Structure Y, whereas I held that it was 
th® other way round. Since the stratigraphy was 
not very clear, Sir Moxtimer did not like to swear 


^ 5$ what he said^and yet he thought he was right. 


B 


o o$ dily accepted my explanation. 


> Thereðpon I demonstrated it to him, following 
the superimposition of the stones, that really it 


was Y and not X that was earlier. Sir Mortimer 


> And mark you, tfe greatness of the man. After 
Sis ^ ^ 


e ; 2 
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. (Agatha 
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> á a 
a quartet ofa céntury, he referred to these Taxila 
anecdotes in his speech at the time of introducing 
me “to the” learned audience at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London where I 
delivered fat Gandhi Memorial Lecture in 1971. 

, T norfnally avoidereviewing books, but when 
the editor of Antiquity insisted on my reviewing 
Sis Mortimer s*Early India and,Pakistan, I had no 
option. My review (Antiquity, XXXIV, 224-27) 
was nothing but scathi=3 I took Sir Mortimer to 
task for á, number of statements, fcr example 
those relating tg the date ofethe N.B.P. Ware at 
Taxila,sthe movement of the Megalithic folk, and, 
above all, his pet theory that ‘Ashoka may have 

had Seleucid blood in his veins’. Instead of get- 
ting irritated, ove? the review, he immediately 
wrote to me: 
My dear Lal, I have just seen in Antiquity your review of my 
book. I ‘am glad that I have lived long enough to see my 
student reviewing my work. 

Sir Mortimer’s affection for me did not 

e decrease in any way on account of this dreadful 

review. If anything, it increased. m i 

Old age never daunted Sir Mortimer. In fact, he 
hated being called ‘old’? In 1961, on the Occasion —— 
of the Centénary Celeberations of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, I had the privilege of 
inviting him, along with Sir Max and Lady 

* Mallowan, Professor F.E. Zeuner and Professo: 

Robert „J. Braidwood to a private dinner at m 
New Delhi residence. Present at the party we 
also a few Indian friends.who Were not archaeo 
logists. I introduced Sir Mortimer to them a 
added that, ‘even at this age he climbs not 
but two steps at a time.’ Sir Mortimer res 
my remark, and, winking at Lady Mallowa 
ristie), he asked hér if she though 
was ‘old’. a x n 
^ His Still Digging reflects the same attit 
fact that he «ontifiugd to writð till 
shows fhat Work was worship to 

„ Preferred work .to worship: it was with 

a greatest reluctance that he gave 

- leave at Arikamedu (1945) wh 

have a darshana. of Shri / 
e Ashramu inegearby Pondichen 


X x A 
jubilees of such discoveries— arid why shoydn't 
one?—then one might as well call thé yea? of 
RE publication of the present volume 'ás the "Dia- 


mond Jubilee Year of this great discovery which ^ 


threw at one strake the antiquity of civilization on 
38 this subcontinent back by at least two! millennia: , 
à for before 1921 it was gerierally held that India, 
had no past to boast of and civilization began 
here only after the invasion of Alexander in 
326 B.C. poe 
The initial discovery of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa was followed by large-scale excavations 
at these two sites: at the former, first by John 
Marshall and his colleagues and tkereafter by 
E.J.H. Mackay; and at the latter by M.S? Vats. To 
these may be added Chanhuaro, excavated by 
Mackay. The details brought to light at these 
_ Sites, viz. systematic town-planning, organized 
drainage, granaries, workmen's quarters; baths, 
public halls and other buildings,coupled with 
seals, sealings, weights and measures left no 
t doubt in anybody's mind that this civilization ° 
matched éöntemporary civilizations anywhere in 
the world. Nay, the u$e of kiln-baked bricks and 
systematic town-planning would rank the Indus 
Civilization even above some of fhose civiliza- 
tions. 
For a while the spade lay low, but in 1946 


Harappa and brought to light a fortification-wall 
around Mound AB. Wheeler’s work- sought to 
give a new dimension to the Indus Civilization in 
two ways. In the first place he made out that tha 
P Indus Civilization was ruled from à ‘Citadel’. 
-  — Secondly, he held that it was destroyed by the 
Y . incoming Aryans, one of whose geds, Indra, is 
Au known as the destroyer of forts, puranaara. * 
When after the partition of the country, hardly 

any Harappan Cukure site worth the name re-^ 
mained on the ladian side of the border: Indian 
archaeologists bravely took up the*challenge. A. 


Ghosh's exploration brought to light Manyca site 


the debatéd site of Rangpur but also brought to 
he fore a host of other sites in that drea, His- 
vation at Lothal added another dimension to. 

us Civilization, viz. that of its maritime 
esopotamia via the B»rsian Gulf. The 
at Kalibangan in Rajasthan, initiated 
ditors of this volume (B.B. Lafj 
along with B.K. Thapar 

tert { 


Mortimer Wheeler swung it into action át ^ 


= in the Ghaggar valley, while the work of S.R. Rao 
: in Gujarat not only settled the Indus-affiliation of - 
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and J.P. Joshi, showed that nôt only was the so- 


n called ‘Citadel’ fortified” but also the ‘Lower, 


Tewr. At Kalibangan was also identified a settle- 
ment which underlay thre remains of the Indus 
Civilization. Ascribable to this earlier period was a 
ploughed field which can easiky boast of as being 


+ the earliest ploughed field discovered anywhere 


in the world. Many more sites, including Surko- 
tada in Gujarat, Daimabad in Maharashta, Mitat- 
hal and Banawali in Haryana, Ropar (now called 


" Rupanagar) in Punjab, and Alamgirpur and 


Hulas in Uttar Pradesh, have been excavated on* 
the Indian side of the border,which have added 
in one way or another to our knowledge of Indus 
Civilization. For example, Alamgirpur end Hulas 


` show an intrusion of the Indus Civilization even ° 


into the (upper) Ganga-Yamuna doab. , 

On the other side of the border, in Pakistan, no 
less remarkable work has been done: Amri, ex- 
cavated by J.M. Casal, and Kof Diji, by F.A. 
Khan, showed substantial evidence of what 
preceded the full-fledged Indus Civilization. 
Likewise, important are the excavation at Gumla 
by A.H. Dani, Balakot by George F. Dales and 
Allahdino by Walter A. Fairservis. The work of : 
F.A. Khan and M.A. Halim at Sarai Khola, of 
Rafique Mughal at Jalipur, of the Allchins at 
Lewan and of F.A. Durrani at Rahman Dheri in 
the north-west and of Jean Francois Jarrige ate 
Mehargarh in Baluchistan has also added a great 
deal to our knowledge, particularly about the 
gradual cultural evolution on this subcontinent. 
Mehargarh, for example, takes us back to about 
the seventh millennium B.C. o 

The discovery of an inscribed Indu seal a 
Altyn Depe'in Soviet Central Asia and of pottery 


^ and an inscribed seal at Shertugai in Afghanistan 


clearly opens up a new area of Indus copati | . 


since so far these contacts were‘thought to be 


with Western Asia only. Thus, with the passage óf © ^ 


time, ew frontiers of this-great civilization are 
being opened up. oa Á 
Ever since the discovery of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion, attempts have béen made to decipher tis. 
Indus script, Many theories have Been po- 
pounded about the use of the seals; and the 
language use ght 
Sanskrit or 
thereof, depe 
of the schol 
huve been 
results ' do 


nding largely on the initial approach ^ 
ar concerned. Often the arguments 
circuitous. Obviously, therefore, Ne 


d therein hás been thought tobe ^ 
Dravidian or an ancestr& form \, 


=. 


not stand rigorous scrutiny. Thus, 0 MM 
" ` o * 


A 


^ 


m 
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today we are where we were before, except for“ 
the fact that the direction of writing is now 
established as being from right to left. As a result 
of these recent exercises, however, some very 


^ good compilations of the Indus texts have been 


published, and we, feel grateful to the authors 
concerned. 

There has also been a great deal of controversy 
about the chronological horizon of the Indus 
Civilization. While Marshall put it within the time- 
bracket of 3250-2750 B.c., Wheeler suggested 
4500-1500 B.C. These dates were given primarily 
on the basis of comparative stratigraphy and on 
Indo-Mesopotamian contacts. In those days the 
Radiocarbon (!4C) dating was not known. With 
the help of, this new tool, D.P. Agrawal has 
suggested a date between 2300 and 1750 B.C. 
However, it has to be remembered that all is not 
well with the 14C dates and one cannot accept 
them raw. Taking MASCA-correction into 
account, the formative stage of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion may wéll go back to the turn of the first — 
second quarters of the third millennium B.C., the 
mature phase may have centred round the mid- 
‘dle of that millennium, and the end may have 
come by 2000 B.c. or soon thereafter. 

Questions like the origin of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion are, ever-burfing ones. Though theories 
save been propounded that this civilization owes 
its origin to the West Asian civilization, nothing 
very convincing has so far been set forth in this 
regard. Failing this, shelter has been sought 
under the dft-repeated maxim that even ‘ideas 
have wings’. The question needs a much deeper 
prðbeinewhich the data available from the 
various cultures which preceded the IAdus Civili- 
zation in the Indus valley itself and in the Baluchi 


^ "ills Rave to be duly assessed. 


How this great civilization came to an end is 


“arlother question which still remains to be 


answered? satisfactorily. The theory of «Indra 


. Stands'accused' has been sufficiently commented 


upon by various writers and so also the destruc- 
&3n by floods. The shifting?of rivers and the wear- 
ingeut of the landscape by excessive exploitation 
could be other factors. In fact, one single cause 


8 may not explainsthe entire situation. Further, it 


= 


has toe remembered that cities may rise and 
Tall, but the people and their traits cannéf be 
completely wiped out. Even today we find many 
apælement, that is surprisingly reminiscent of th? 


~ Indus Civilization... Would one believe that the 


- ^ 


^ - 
^ 


^ 
a 
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g gauge of the bulleck-cart in the lower Indus valley. 
. is exactly the Same as it was in the Indus days: or 
the present&day grid pattern of ploughing the 
» field, so as to sow black gram in one set of rows 
and nfustard in“ another, goes back to pre- 
Harappan ¿imes? Do/not the innumerable bang- 
les put dn by*Marwari ladies today remind one of 
the supple arms of the dancing girl from 
Mohenjo-daro? Detaled work ‘has, therefore, to 
be done’on the legacy of the Indus Civilization. 

In this volume are resented fifty papers from 
scholars in fhdia and abroad. Although the cover- 
age is got as exhaustive es we had originally 
planned, there is, we believe, A reasonably good 
cross-section of the problems involved and how 
these are being or likely to be tackled. 

While the ‘opening paper, by B.K. Thapar, 
summarizes the discoveries and various views re- 
lating tó certain aspects of the Indus Civilization, 
the papers by G.L. Possehl and M.A. Konishi 
deal with such fundamental issues as termino- 
dogy. The questions raised are as to what should 
be called ‘culture’, ‘civilization’, ‘urbanization’, 
etc., and in the context of certain antecedent 
cultures how far it is apptopriate to use terms like 
Early Indus of Early Harappan. More or less con- 
nected with the issue is the paper by Dilip K. 
Chakrabarti, which discusses the various theories 

* regarding the origin of the Indus Civilization. 
Commenting on the northerly expanse of this 
civilization, F.R. Allchin says that because of en- 
vironmental, economic' and possible politico- 
military reasons, the mature phase did not pene- 
trate the Bánnu and Potwar regions and only the 
early phase continued to persist. „ 

The next set of papers deals with the structural 
remains affindus sites. On thecbasis of the settle- 
ment pattern at Kalibangan, B.B. Lal suggests - 
that the population” was diwisible broadly into 
three classes, a priestly class,aan agriculturist- 


cum-mércaniile class “and a workers’ class. He : 3 
alse states that the so-called ‘Citadel’ may not 


* have been a rulei's stronghold but a complex — 
- enclosing religious buildings, as well as resid- * 
ences of the priests, Discussing the details of the. 
gateways of the Harappan fortifications, Arun 
Kesarwani shows that the fortifications were not 
for military purposes, but against floods as 
protection, and, as a symbol of social status. M. 
Jansen brings to light details of a part of 
Mohenjo-daro which had been excavated long ' 

. back by Q. M. Moneer, but the results of which — 
A ^ Se 


& 


^ 
ld 


xii ^ e 


were never published. R.S. Bisht presents för the 
first time a somewhat detailed "account -of the 
bipartite ‘plan of Banawali. Maréia Fentress 
attempts a fresh stratigraphic correlation between 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro on the one hand and 
between the Irano-Baluchi and Indüs'sites on 
other. 2 5 

Of the four papers that follow, each -one 
touches on an individual aspect. Thus, B.M. 
Pande puts forward. a new approach to the 
understanding of the glyptic art of the Indus seals 
while G.F. Dales questions the identification of 
the two categories ‘of stone objects, which are 
generally taken to be yoni and linsa. The lithic 

tools of the Indus Civilization have not received 
the attention they deserve — a lucuna now filled 
to some extent by Jonathan M. Kenyor who deals 
with the blade industry recovered by Dales in his 

excavations at Mohenjo-daro. The skeleton of a 

camel found way back at Mohenjo-daro but 
2 unreported so far, has been dealt with by Richard 
H. Meadow, who identifies it as a domesticated’ 
Bactrian variety. 

The next two papers, respectively by V.B. 
Mainkar and Brij Bhushan Vij, deal with the 
weight and measures used by the Indus people. 
They both emphasize the use of a decimal 
system. Besides, Mainkar, citing historical paral- 


| 
| 
E 


weights, one for weighing precious materials and 
the other, heavier ones. ` 

The papers by R.C. Agrawal and D.P. Agrawal 
deal with metallurgy. According to the forme:, 
the copper tools found at the Harappan sites in 
Rajasthan and- Haryana may have originated 
— from Ganeshwar or thereabouts inthe Aravallis. 
= The study of the latter covers a much Wider range 
- Of metals, their sources and technology, including 
- alloying. v ` oe 
- As mentioned'earlier, the Iridus Script has so far 

ded acceptable decipherment tc all. Neverthe- 
ess the attempts made deserve every «redit. 


ola from Finland, and S.R, Rag from India. 
would be seen, their conclusions differ very 


o papers, respettively by S.C. 
- Chitalwala, deal.with the socio- 

e Harappans. It has been ar- 
tification had already begun to 


^ 
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‘appear in the Harappan timés, a conclusion also 
arrived at by B.B.,LEal on the basis of the 
Kalibangan evidence (above, p.p.). da 
The discovery of Lethal and a host of other 
sites in Gujarat State has shown that it was an 
important zone of the Indus Civilization. K.V. 
Soundara Rajan thinks that this civilization 
reached the Gujarat peninsula via Kutch, where 
there exist some noteworthy sites like Desal- 
pur and Surkotada. É 
White cities of the Indus Civilization have 
always allured excavators, evidently because cf 
their vastness and yield of rich finds, the lesser 
sites have not. However, here is presented a 
picture of short-lived nomadic and village sites of 
Vallabhi and Kanewal in Gujarat, excavated 
respectively by R.N. Mehta and K.N. Momin. 
Daimabad in Maharashtra has of late become 
prominent in archaeological news because of the 
discovery of four heavy brdnzes, depicting | 
animals and a chariot drawn by bulls. Though the 
finds were not from exavations, sóme scholars 
are of the view that these objects may hae had ^ 
Harappan inspiration. Be that as it may, excava-_ 
tion at the site has shown a series of very early 
chalcolithic. cultures with which Hafappan 
“contact is also indicated by some of the finds. y, 
S.A. Sali deals with this problem. | 
That ‘there did exist various chalcolithis | 
cultures in Central India and Gujarat, besides 
those in Maharashtra, which were contemporary 
with the Indus Civilization, is brought out by M.K. ^ 
Dhavalikar who also highlights the interaction 
between the Indus Civilization on the one hand 
and the.Prabhas and Kayatha cultures on Me 
other. 3 
Taking into account the-results of excavations 
and explorations at various sites in Púnjað) > 1 
Haryana and western Uttar Pradesh, K.N. Dikshit —. ^ 
brings out some distinctive traits which chárac-^^ 


terize dhe Late Harappan anc other d?volution- ° 
ary stages. E $ 


^ o E, 
From India we may turn our attention to 
countries on the west, G. Stacul dwells on the 
cultural influences exerted by the late stage ofthe b 
Indus Civilization in the Swat.Valley. Walter A. 
Fairservis Presents a paper on the protohistory of ^ 
Baluchistan, based on the data prior to the dis- ™ 
covery of Mehargarh. He works out four stages of 
cultural development, from &ceramic times to the =» 
full-fledged Bronze Age and also discusses.We 
Possible origin of the Indus*Civilization from the“ ? 


^ ^ 


^ 


ction, Haridwar 
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Baluchi scéne. The discoveries at Mehargarh bé 
J.F. Jarrige have further cleared the mist over 
"what went on in these Baluchi hills. Unique in 
many respects, the site has as much as 9 metres 
of aceramic déposit, followed by Chalcolithic and 
Early Bronze Age pne8. A reference has already 
been made to the discoveries at Shortugai in 
northern Afghanistan (above p.p.). In his paper, 
H.P. Francfort details the various Harappan finds 
from this site and discusses their importance, 


highlighting the trade-aspects. J.C. Gardin dwells * 


on the canal-irrigation system prevalent in this 
very region of Afghanistan during the third and 
second millennia B.C. He feels that the system 
had nothing to do with Mesopotamia and Central 
"Asia, but may have originated either locally oi 
even was inspired from regions to the south-east. 
The evidence from the area, anciently known as 
Turan, comprising northern lran, south Turk- 
menia and northern Afghanistan, has been 
reviewed by Philip Kohl with a view to assessing 
its alleged @ontribution in the make-up of the In- 
dus Givilization. 

It has often been asserted that most Baluchi 


"cultures were but an extension of those in Iran. 


DeriissLee Heskel critically reviews the situation 


and holds that this was not the case, and that* 


there may have Deen only marginal contacts 
ghrough some common central places. In the 
same context, C.C. Lamberg-Karlovsky cites the 
evidence from Tepe Yahya, where in a single 
house he found a Baluchi painted pot and a 
bronze dise of Bactrian type, along with proto- 
Elamite tablets of the late fourth millennium B.C. 
The Site has also yielded a potsherd bearing the 
stamp of a Harappan seal, though fróm a diffe- 
rent level. Not much, has been published about 
tRe rich material excavated at Shahdad in the 
Kirman region ef Iran. Shashi Asthana deals with 


* 


: li xiii 


UNA E er 
certain sitnilarities between his material on the 


a ong hand and that from Mesopotamia and the 


Indus valleg on the other. After a critical study of 

* the art objects from the Indus valley, Mesopo- 

tamia? Iran, Afghanistan and Soviet Central Asia 

Sheila L? Weiner makes out a case for substantial 

"cultural" intgraction in, between these regions 
uring the Bronze Age. 

Whereas the external trade-contacts of the 
Indus Civilization haye „been receiving great 
attention all along, véry little work has been done 
on the intefnal trade itself. Constructing a model 
based op pre-industrial India, in which one town 
specializedain one craft and became a centre for 
its supply; S.P. Gupta suggests that Chanhu-daro 
may have been suæh a centre for seals, Kot Diji 
for blades, and Lothal for beads, He also works 
out the trade-routes between Mohenjo-daro and 
Kot Difi as also between Harappa and Kali- 
bangan. 

The find of a large number of skeletons in the 
shabitation area at Mohenjo-daro had been taken 
as evidence for a massacre by the invading 
Aryans, to whom the end of the Indus Civilization 
had, therefore, been attributed. The Aryan 
theory, however, was challenged by B.B. Lal and 
G.F. Dales on various grounds. To this issue 
comes K.A.R. Kennedy, a physical anthropolo- 

* gist, who, having examined these skeletons in 
detail, comes to the conclusion that the persons 
concerned died owing to some water-borne dis- 
eases, and malaria, rather than at the hands of an 
enemy. K.M. Srivastava also challenges the 
theory of Aryan invasion and suggests that the 
end of the Indus Civilization may have been due 
to various other causes, like change of climate 


. and river-courses and declining'trade. 


The papers by Bridget Allchin, R.L. Raikes, 
V.N. Misra, and Yashpal efnal, deal with the 


environmental coriditjons in which the Indus ~ 
Civilization ofiginated, flourished and devolved. 
Raikes. still holds the view that the end of 
E Mohenjo-daro was, due to its engulfment by a 
-long-drawn flood resulting from land-uplift lower 
down the ladus, while Misra says that there are 
mo satisfáctægy reasons to suppose that drastic: 
climatic changes were responsible for the end of s 
the Indus Civilization. On the other hand, he at- . . 


i n 


Some of these objects from this site and highlights 

^ their significance În ihe east-west trade ef the 
: third millennium BICH 

Basing her argument on some of the finds of 

2 Indus valley, in partictlar on certain similar- 

a“ ities between the scenes depicted on the Indus 

and Mesopotamian seals, E.C.L. During Caspers 

3 Suggests that these is à case for recognizing the 

« Presence of a Sumerian colony on some of the 


thdus sites. teibutes this to echange of the river- courses. athe 
^ C. Serge Presents a fairly detailed paper on the paper by Yashpal et al Bonds a Pon ME. 
p archaeology of the Oman peninsula durmg thé ehvironmental studies? made throug sa ne 
* third and second millennia B.C., and points out » Photography, suggesting that the Sutlej an 
D ° ed P , = " ^ 
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Ware, times. 
> The three following. papers by Durrani, Joshi and 


« Dikshit form a distinct category since they throw 
light on specific pfoblems of new and old 


9 


Yamuna once flowed into the Ghaggar. < 

At the end, comes the paper by.M. Rafique 
Mughal. He has carried out intensive éxplorations 
along the dry bed of the Hakra (Ghaggar) river in 


Pakistan, which- have brought to ‘ight a large discoveries. , . 
number of sites carrying the story from the ‘ 9 
Harappan to post-Harappan, Painted Grey B.B. Lal 
c ue op cS Sip: Gupta 
5 
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B.K. Thapar 


Six Decades of Indus Studies 


Breasted’s ‘Fertile Crescent’ has long been 
known as the cradle of civilization; knowledge of 
ancient Mesopotamian Civilization was available, 
albeit dimly, through the Old Testament and clas- 
sical sources, and excavations undertaken during 


> the lattér half of the nineteenth century, princi- 


Pally at Nineveh, Nimrud, Nippur and Lagash, 
though described as ‘an undignified scramble for 
archaeological loot; together with the rewarding 
decipherment in 1857 of the cuneiform script 
from the trilingual text inscribed at Behistun. had 
irwested the evidence with some reality’ (Glyn 
Daniel 1968; Whitehouse 1977). 


a 


HISTORICAL 
DISCOVERY AND INITIAL EXCAVATIONS AND 
?*» ə EXPLORATIONS: 1921-47. ° 


Strangely enough, an equally ancient civilization 
of the Indus, with comparable environmental and 


ə @conomic pattern to that of Mesopotamia, had 
e remained unrecSgnized and even unsuspected 


during these eventful vears. And this despite the 

` fact that the type-site, Marappa, had been exten- 
sively despoiled by brick robbing, and been ex- 
cavated several times by Alexander Cunningham 

Who had obtained various antiquities including a 
typical Indus seal (collected by a Majar Clark), 
bearing pictographic characters (Cunningham 
A875). India thus continued to be referred to as a 
country where ‘there was no twilight before dark 
(Barrett 913). 


^ lt was not until 1921 and 1922 when prelimi- | 


nar trial diggings, at Harappa by Daya*Ram 
Sahni, and at Mohenfo-daro by R.D. Banerjee, 
> ^ ? a 


2. a 


D 


3 
had yielded identical finds, including the exotic 
seals, that the potential of the sites came to be 
realized and the elements of a forgotten civiliza- 
tion identified. After examining the collection of 
antiquities from these two widely-separated sites 
and being convinced that they were totally 
distinct from anything previously known in India, 
Marshall announced the discovery, in a London» 
Weekly (Marshall 1924). This took the archaeo- 
logical world by surprise, for the excavations at 
Ur by Leonard Woolley, almost during the same 
"period, had already created a great sensation 
among Öld World archaeologists. Writing 
elsewhere, Marshall (Marshall 1926) had áverred 
that ‘the discoveries had at a single bound taken 
our knowledge af Indian Civilization some 
3000 years earlier’. Arthur Keith, while reviewing 
Marshall’s book Mohenjo-daro and The Indus 
Ciyilization, had commented: RO 
*Henceforth there are to be two Mesopotamlas of ancient 
date. The one “which lies along the lower reaches of the 
Eüphrates and Tigris ha? long been known as the cradle of 
civilization; but that there existed an equally extensive and 
equally elabðrate Civilization on the banks of the lower Indus 
and of its twin river the Mihran is a new discovery. 
“Keith 1931). A 


- India could thus take its rightful place, along 
with Mesopotamia and Egypt, as an area where 
‘ivilising ‘progesses were initiated and deve 
loped'. (fig. 1.1). ; 
Thejtwo decades following these exciting dis- 
coveries at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa (virtually 
the period falling between the two world wars) 
withessed sustained archaeological field-work in 
*India, financial constraints of the thirties notwith- 
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standing: large-scale excavations were conducted 
at Mohenjo- daro (Marshall 1931, and Mackay 
1938) and Harappa (Vats 1940). and systematic 


and 1927-28 in Baluchistan (Aurel Stein 1929, 
— 1930, 1931, 1937) and during 1929-30 aiid 
£M 930-31 in Sind (Majumdar 1934) resulting in 
the location of numerous sites cf Chalcolithic 
liation. The more important amongst these 
Dabar Kot, Sur Jangal, Rana Ghundai 
j Mughal Ghundai, Shali 

ulli Nundara, Mchi and Sutkagendor i in 
hi: and Amri, Damb .Buthi, Kohtras 
Murad, Pandi Wahi, Ghazi Shah, 
d hanhu-daro in Sind. Being fully 
with the. field- work in Baluchistan and 
ys. E t be undertaken i in 
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explorations were undertaken during 1926-27. 
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However, Vats was able to identify two Harappan 
sites in Punjab, in 1929-30, at Kotla Nihang Khan 
near Ropar in the foothills of the Himalayas and 
in 1933 at Chak Purbanc Siyal gn the old bed of 
Ravi, some 20 km south-east of Harappa, tvats _ 
1935 and 1936), and one íarappan site in , 
Kathiawad, Gujarat in 1935 at Rangpur in the | ‘ 
erstwhile Limbdi State (Vats 1937). 

Most of these explored sites represented difíe- 
rent stages of cultural development, showing á 
wide assortment or ceramic industries some of 
which appeared to be pre- -Harappan in character ^ 
while others were contemporary or late/post 
Harappan in cultural content. In fact, during thei 
reconnaissances, both Stein and Majumdar hé had 
undertaken trial- -diggings at several sites to ascer- ; 
tain their cultural horizon. Meanwhile, during, . 
' 1927-26, Hargreaves had conducted a «fairly 
large scale excavation at Nal in n dne erstwhile” 
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Kalat'state^of Baluchistan, a site which had at 
ready been plundered, some twenty years earlier, 
by predatory digging and had yielded a unique 
type of polychrome pottary (Hargreaves 1929). 
During 1927.28, prior to undertaking a syste- 
matic survey in Sind, Majumdar had undertaken 
trial-excavation at Jhukar near Larkana where he 
identified an essentially evolving sequence of the 
Indus Civilization, represented by two strata. The 
lower strata of this area belonged to the mature 


phase of the Indus Civilization as revealed at — 


Mohenjo-daro; and the upper to an as-yet unde- 
fined late phase thereof (Majumdar 1931). And, 
during 1929-30, in the course of his survey in 
Sind, Majumdar undertook excavation at Amri 
"where he found the deposits of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion stratified above those yielding an essentially 
different ceramic, which he labelled Amri culture. 
The significance and value of these brief but 
intelligent sondages, as proved by later investiga- 
tions, is decidedly out of all proportion to the 
amount of Work done. During 1935-36, a joint 
expedition of the School of Indian and Iranian 
Studies afld the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
"under Mackay, carried out considerable further 
work át Chanhu-daro where a threefold seque- 
nce was,brought to light, showing from bottom’ 
upwards: Harappa, Jhukar and Jhangar cultures. 
sThe nature of the beginning of occupation at the 
Site is still unknown because the high water-tdble 
Prevented excavation up to the natural soil 


^ (Mackay 1943). 


On the 'basis of the stratigraphical evidence 
Provided by these excavations and on compara- 
tive Study of the different wares and their decòra- 
tions (Starr 1941) it was then possible to arrange 
the exploredssites and the différent phases of 
Cðitures represented by them in a sequence 
which ran as? follows: Amri-Nal culture with 


" "earlier Iranian affinities of the Zhob culture; Kulli- 


Mehi culfure, coytemporaneous with the early 


. Phasg" of the Indus Civilization and showing 


Points of similarity with some known cultures in 
Ælám and Mesopotamia: Indus Civilizatión; 
Jhiskar culture, showing a distinctive assemblage 
of pottery, stamp seals, metal tools and pins, con- 


A trasting strongly with that of the Indus Civilization 


and ye?not without apparent contact with it; and 
Jhangar culture, a distinct break from the earlier 
Sequence, using a grey or black pottery deco- 
rated with simple incised patterns of chevrons, 
^herring-bones, triangles, etc. 
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* Tae excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa 
>» and Chanhu-daro had clearly shown up the form 
and»cultural style of the Indus Civilization, being 
^ urban and riparian in character, with a seemingly 
mondtonous Homogeneity. Its chronological 
span was;ascribed tg an inclusive time bracket of 
* circa 3500;2500 B.C: (below, p.). The area of its 
distribution was then known to be principally in 
the Sind" plain with slgnificafit cultural contacts 
with sites in the secluded valleys of Baluchistan. 
Harappaæand Chak Purbane Siyal on the Ravi in 
Punjab; Sütkagendor on the Dasht Kaur on the 
Makran coast, close to the Iranian border: 
Dabarkot,ssouth of L'oralai in Baluchistan and the 
two outposts, viz. Kotla Nihang Khan on the 
Sutlej in Punjab, and Rangpur on the Bhadar in 
Kathiawad, were the only recorded sites lying 
? 

outside the Sind region. 

This? wa$ the state of our knowledge of the 
Indus Civilization on the eve of the Second World 
War. And then tragedy struck a grievous blow to 

* Indian“ archaeology. On 11 November 1938, 
while undertaking fresh field-work in Sind, 
Majumdar was killed by bandits at Rohel-jo- 
Kund, a Harappan sité located on the Nai Gaj 
river (Krishna Deva 1949). 

During the war (1939-45), three notable field- 
works were carried out: from December 1940 to 

* March 1941 the indefatigable Aurel Stein under- 
took a survey of ancient sites along the dry bed of 
the Ghaggar or Hakra (the lost Sarasvati) bet- 
ween Hanumangarh and the deltaic portion 
below Derawar (Stein 1942). The results of his 
survey, ifi brief, were as follows: (i) the Hakra 
Branch Canal represents an ancient winding bed 
of the Sutlej,thatjoined the Hakra;between Walar 
and Binjat (ii) likewise, the Desert Branch Canal 
follows an ancient bed of the Sutlej that joined 

* the Hakra between Kudwala and Lurewala; (iii) 
the dry riverine belt of the Hakra becomes wider. 
beyond Walar; (iv) numerous ancient sites were 
located between Walar and Lurewala; and 

', (v) mounds with Chalcolithic pottery appear first 

- near Fort Abbas and continue down the Hakra. 
(fig. 1.2) » > ] 

* Excepting» the last-mentioned observation 
relating to the absence of mounds yielding 
Chalcolithic pottery east of Fort Abbas, which by — 
"Ghoshjs subsequent exploration in the area 
{Ghosh 1952,also below, p. ) was proved incor- . 
Pect, Stein’s report was peculiarly perspicacious. : 

e With a view to supplementing the archaeological - 


4 re 
explorations carried out in 1928-29 in Makran 
and Gedrosia, Stein undertook, during Januáry- 
March 1943, the survey of the Las Bela area, 
extending from the coast of the Arabian Sea to 
the north-eastern confines of Mákran (Stein 
1943). In the course of his survey lie located 
some mounds yielding Chalcolithic pottery in the 
northernmost tract called. jWalpet, notewordy 
amongst which was Niai Buthi. Unfortunately, he 
missed visiting Balakotnear-Sonmiani which later 
was identified as a Harappan site (Raikes 1968) 
and has been under excavation during 1973-76 
(Dales 1981). $ ; 

The second war-time: field-work was by 
Brigadier E.J. Ross who, while in command of 
the troops in the Loralai and Zhob districts during 
1935-40, located a large number of new sites in 
the area and undertook excavation at Rana 
Ghundai (Ross 1946), situated about 13 km east 
of the military station of Loralai, close to the Fort 
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Sandeman Road. The excavaton, which, iti fact 
was an intelligent observation of a Section: 
scraping, revealed a sequence of five-fold cultural ' 
periods, of which the earliest ‘represented a some- 
what nomadic or pastoral subsistchce pattérn Á 
with hand-made pottery, flint-blades, cone 
“points, eyed needle, etc. Period Il, referred by 
the excavator as the Bull Period, i$ marked by the 
use of a beautifully finished, decorated pottery 
lized figures of humped bulls and 
. Period III followed after a temporary 
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rion of the site and shows three phases of 
continuous evolution of ceramic, 
styles, deriving from Period II. There was, how- 
ever, a break in occupation of the site, resulting 
from destruction by fire, after the settlements of 
Periods lll and IV. In this sequence which 
became a key to the interpretation of the Zhob 
valley cultures, the latest phases of Rana 
Ghundai Ill overlapped with the Indus Civiliza- 
tion. For, the Rana Ghundgi IV showed Harap- 
pan, Jliukar and post-Jhukar cultures. 

The third war-time field-work was by Stuart 
Piggott who, in the course of his survey of sites 
around and south of Quetta in 1944, identified a 
new ceramic (Quetta Ware). This ware'indicated 
a local variant of the Iranian Buff Ware group of 
cultures which flourished in the later part of the 
fourth millennium B.C. (Piggott 1947). 

From the foregoing it would be apparent that, 
during the twenty-five years "after the first 
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A EARLY AND MATURE HARAPPAN 
x SITES WITH "IMPRESSED POTTERY 
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a oll S E 
recognition of the distinctive elements ‘cf the a 
Indus Civilization, investigations were directed 
largely towards ascertaining its identity, genera? = 
character and spatial distribution. Very little work 
was done to trace its ancestry.and growth with 
the result that, in 1946 when Wheeler undertook Í 
fresh, excavation at Harappa, the Indus Civiliza- 
tion still presented a picture of ‘sudden an 
uniform, efflorescence devoid alike of genesis ^ 
and décay'. The main objectives of Wheelers, 

„ excavation, however, were: firstly to establish the 
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existence ot absence of a defensive system 


around Mound AB, which showed a parallel, 


situation to the Stupa Mound at Mohenjo-dare 
and to correlate it with the occupation of the site. 
Secondly, to establish a stratigraphical relation- 
ship between the Harappan Cemetery R-37 and 
Cemetery H. k 

The excavation fulfilled both these objectives 
in a positive sense and, in the process, provided 
some significant evidence which had not been 
anticipated at the time of planning the excava- 
tion. The presence of a defensive wall round the 
relatively small, detached, Mound AB lent strong 
support to the postulate that the social structure 
of the Indus Civilization conformed in principal 
with that of Sumer wherein the civic focus was 
the exalted temple with a chief deity in whom was 
vested the wealth, and religious and secular 
authority. The stratigraphical priority of the 
Harappan Cemetery R-37 to Cemetery H was 
duly established with a hiatus between the two. 
After examifting afresh the available evidence, 
Wheeler had suggested the millennium 
2500-1500°B.C. as a possible inclusive date for 
fhe Mature Harappa Civilization, without preju- 
dice to*the still unplumbed depths of Mohenjo- 
daro (Wheeler 1947). 

The significant evidence provided by this exca- 
yation, referred to above, relates to the existence 
of a deposit yielding a non-Harappan ceramic, 
generally comparable with some north Baluch- 

vistan village cultures. This deposit was clearly 
Stratified below the base of the Harappan fortifi- 
cation and above the natural soil. Harappa thus 
becartie the second site, after Amri (above, p.9), 
to have provided evidence of an ahtecedent 
culture and mose than a hint of a succeeding one. 

Fo the genesis of the Harappa Culture we shall 
return later (below, p.0). Meanwhile, an event of 
Stéate political significance happened in 1947 
When. the Subcontinent was divided into the two 
independent republics of India and Pakistan, as a 
result of which, all the known area of the Indus 


_SGivitization fell within the political frontiers -6f 


Pakistan, léaving only the two outposts, Kotla 
Nihang Khan near Ropar on the Sutlej, and 
aRangpur on the Bhadar in Kathiawad, within the 
territory Sf India. 
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* Within about four yeers of the Partition, planned 
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surveys were undertaken in India to locate more 

s sites? of the Indus Civilization in the regions 
contiguous ło Pakistan frontiers, especially in 
^Rajasthan, Punjab and Gujarat. In 1951-52. A. 
Ghosh “undertook the exploration of the Ghaggar 

valley and identified as many as twenty-five 

Harappán sites within the Present-day borders of 

India in the region beginning right from Pakistan 
border (éastWards): Upto midway between 
Hanumangarh’ and Sugatgarh in the Sarasvati 
valley and» about 22 km east of Bhadra in the 
Dhrishadvafi valley (Ghosh 1,952). Noteworthy 
among these sites was also Kalibangan which to 
Stein seemed to‘... offer interest as marking an 
extensive site used mainly for burning bricks.” He 
had observed that?the two ‘... mounds are 
composed almost entirely of kiln remains and the 
painted sherds found among them leave no 
doubt about the kiln having been worked down 
to the Kushan period’ (Stein 1942). Stein had 
obviously failed to identify the Harappan remains 
including pottery. The scatter of brick bats and 
potsherds noticed by him on the mound 
represented in fact the telltale evidence of brick- 
robbing resorted to at the site for laying the 
Hanumangarh-Suratgarh section of the rail-track; 
coincidentally, a parallel situation to that of 
Harappa. 

* During 1952-55, excavation was undertaken at 
Ropar where the Harappan remains were found 
for the first. time stratified between the deposit 
yielding the Painted Grey Ware and the natural 
soil (Sharma 1955). A similar sequence was later 
(1958) identified at Alamgirpur, some forty-five 
km north of Delhi on the Hindon, a tributary of 
the Yamuna. Jn subsequent years, explorations 

_ were contifiued in Rajasthan, Haryana, Punjab 

” and the Meerut and Saharanpur districts of Uttar 
Pradesh by various scholats including K.N. 
Dikshit, B.K. Thapar, Suraj Bhan and J.P. Joshi: 
The expforations were partly on a village-to- 
village »survey: basis and partly along the river 

"Ghaggar, Sarasvati, Markanda, Sutlej and Beas 
as a result of which the number of Harappan and 
late Harappan sites. located in this (eastern) 
region how-yuns to over 220. With these 
discoveries the eastern limit of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion continues to be Alamgirpur but its northern 
limit has been extended up to Manda, located on 
the right bank of the Chenab in the foothills of the 
Pi5 Panjal range, 28 km west of Jammu. In this 

„eastern region as many as seventeen sites have 
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Manda (1976-77) and Hulas (1978-80). Of 
these, Kalibangan (Lal 1962, 1971, 1979: 
Thapar 1969, 1975) provides a sequence from 


pre-Harappan to the Mature Harappan. The - 


culture-traits of the two periods of Occupation 
were clearly defined principally through ceram- 
ics, size of bricks, orientation of héuses, size and 
material of the blade, etc. (fig. 1.3). ' 


some basic similarity with ceramics of a compar- 
able period at Harappa, Amri and Kot Dij, 
presented a distinct genre in decoration and 
shape (Thapar 1969; Lal 1979). The size of the 
bricks used was 30 x 20 x 10 cm as against the 
- Harappan 40 x 20 x 10 or 30 x 15 x 7.5 cm. 
Likewise. the blades used in the pre-Harappan 
vels were smaller in size than those of the 
Jan occupation, besides being of different 
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material. An important discovery relating to this + 
period was a ploughed fteld, showing a grid of j 
futrows, affording the cultivation of two cereals at, 
a time (Lal 1971). The occupation seems to have 
been brought #0 a close through a seismic 
catastrophe resulting $n the abandonment, 
though temporary, of the site. 2 

The Harappan occupation of the site followed 
the pattern of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa in 
having two separate parts, viz. the citadel on the 
west and the lower cif) on the east. Bxcavation, 
however, revealed differences in the layout plan 
of the citadel at Kalibangan with those of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa as also in the 
structural” details thereof. The lower city at 
Kalibangan was also found to be fortified, a fea- 
ture not attešted to either at Harappa or at 
Mohenjo-daro. Among burial practices also, 
some new types were recorded at Kalibangan 
(Thapar 1975; Lal 1979). ? 

The Kalibangan sequence, though not 
representativa of the entire eastern region, 
nevertheless provided a useful index for under- 
standing the manifestation of the pre-Harappan, 
Harappan and Late Harappan cultures in 
Haryana and Punjab. Pre-Harappan occupations 
were identified both at Banawali and Siswal, the = 
associated” ceramic,» however, showed some 
variant elements at Siswal. Siswal and Mitathal 
provided evidence of an evolving sequence from 
the pre-Harappan through Mature Harappan to 
the inadequately defined Late Harappan. It may 
be recalled that two copper harpoons had also 
been reported from the latter site as chance finds 
obtaiaed ¢hrough ploughing. The Harappgn 
Occupations at Ropar and Manda located in the 
foothills, represent the |imit of the ecological zone 
WPish the pre-Harappans and Harappans could 
reach of exploit, besides being important centres 
a for supplying teak to the settlements in the valleys . 
> below. Thesimportance of Alamgirpur and Hulas 

lies in their geographical position in the Yamuna 
"basin. This was across the divide of the Indus and 
 Yamuna Systems beyond «which lay the real 
“dian mortsoon-fed jungle which the Indus 
people found difficult to bring under ctiltivation 
without ah ample supply?of metal (perhaps iron). 
he other two sites which provided significant 
evidence of the decline of the Indus Civiliza&en 

?re Bafa and Bhagwanpura (Joshi 1978). The 
$ cultural equipment of the former site though 
: -beloriging: tot the first quarter of the second mil- - 
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"lennium B£ included an individualistic pottery 

E showing painted and incised decoration. The 
antecedents 9f this pottery are traceable to a pre- ^ 

Harappan tradition. Bhagwanpura provided 

evidence of an effete Harappan culture interlock- 

ing with the Painted "Grey Ware cultures thus 

, Purporting to fill the éarlier known gap between 


the two cultures, y 
In“ Gujawat, excavations wese conducted at 
Rangpur first by M.G. Dikshit (1957) and later by 
* S.R. Rao (1953). Simaltaneously, Rao explored 
a large area in Gujarat including Kutch and 
Kathiawad and located several Harappan and 
sub-Harappan sites, the southernmost (Bhaga- 
trav) being located on’ the estuary of the Tapti 
(Rao 1963). Furthe, explorations by J.P Joshi 
(Joshi 1972), the M.S. University of Baroda and 
the Gujarat’ State Department of Archaeology: 
added more:Harappan and sub-Harappan sites 
to the above list, bringing the total number of 
such sites in the Gujarat region to over 190. 
Becent excavation has added another site in 
MaHarashtra. 
Among these newly discovered sites as many 
as fourteen were excavated to a varying scale of 
work (Thapar 1981), noteworthy: of which are” 
Rangpur (1953), Lothal (1955-63) Prabhas . : 
Patan, (1956-57, 1975-77), Rojdi (1957-58), ES. 
„Desalpur (1963-64), Surkotada (1972-75) and OM 
Daimabad (1974-79). The last mentioned site, 
being located on the Pravara, a tributary of the 
Godavari. This has extended the distribution: 
limit of the Indus Civilization further south in th 
Ahmednagar district of Maharashtra. The e 
ted sites in this region, besides showing : 
essential marks of the Indus Civilization 
provide evitlence of transitional or succ 
* phases, reminiscent of Harappan modes: 
some cases, of divergent cultures, quite 
from cultures of comparable period 
Jhukar and Cemetery*H. Of these s 
Lothal and Surkotada have been: 
“large-scale, the former for eight s 
Jatter for three. The layout , 
cities was different from each other as a 
quitural sequence. Both of the 
the impeccably Harappan cha 
occupation, viz. Lothal A - 
While’ Surkotada provi 
the diffusion of the . 


n ida area by*th 
„Subsequent discove 
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Beatrice de Cardi in the course of her reconnaiss- 
ance in Kalat carried ‘out excavations at Anjira 
and Siah Damb. She established a sequence of 
five cultural periods beginning with the Neolithic 
comparable to Kile Gul Mohamraad II and ending 
with the corrCsponding final period of Damb 
Sadaat. Period III of this sequence, equated to 
Damb Sadaat I yielded, besides the Amri-Kechi 
Beg pottery, two new wares called Togau and 
Zari (de Cardi 1951, 59, 1964 and 1965). 

^ During 2955-57, the Pákistan Department of 
Archaeology, under F.A. Khan, carried out an ex- 
cavation at Kot Diji near Khairpur in Sind, about 
40 km east of Mohenjo-daro across the Indus. 
They found, startified below an open Indus settle- 


Gharo Biro, Karahyo Pir, Koonj Sar, Kot Kori; 
Rauf Khan 1981); Lothal, through finds: of a 
dockyard, warehouse and a Persian Gulf style 
button seal, pointed to the maritime contacts of 
the coastal site. Some new pottery types and 
decorations of up-Indus style indicate regional 
ramifications of the civilization. — 2 3 

In Pakistan, the investigations into the Indus 
Civilization were resumsdavith equal-vigour and 
informed purpose. In?1950, Wheeler (1968) 
reassured by the results 6fhis 1946-excavation at 
Harappa, undertook further excavation of the 
Stupa Mound at Mohenjo-daró. The excavation 
laid bare the podium of a large granary with criss- 
cross layout of passages Between blocks of brick- 


work for ventilation and a,provision of loading ment, a fortified citadel with environing occupe- 
facilities in the shape ofan alcove jn the northern tion beloning to an antecedent culture labelled by 
face of the platform. The excavation’also indica- the excavator as Kot Diji (Khan 1958, 1965). The 
ted that the buildings within the citadel everlie an excavation, while defining the elements of this 
artificial mound built of mud-bricks and mud, antecedent culture, focussed att2ntion on the be- 
dating from the optimum phase of the city's ginnings of the Indus Civilization. In the wake of 
development. The existence of a regular this discovery, Jean Marie Casal car zied out three 
defensive-system, to retain the platform in the seasons of intensive work at Amri during + 
manner revealed by the equivalent system at 1959-62 (Casal 1964), identifying fiv2 periods of 
Harappa, however, was not established, But occupation, of which the latest (Period V) was 
some solid baked brick towers, twc of them flank- sixteenth century Muslim. Periods I-IV with | 
ing a postern gate at or*near the south-eastern ~Sub-divisions A B C and D in the earliest (more | 
e a another on the west side of citadel, appropriately-called Amri) showed an evolution- 
Po ee ne paste pay exposed,- - ary sequence with the hesitant infiltration of the | 
MARIA a fee genes it surveys in A gpPa Culture in Periods LD., II, III and IV. | 
ESS Een 1956 can and Loralai . : These.take the sequence through Intermediate | 
eho tar , 9), as a result of Harappa Transitional and Jhukar to Jhangar - | 
: [ger number of sites with varyin cultures. Th i i i i E 
ceramic styles were located. Of these: th Ram further li a dics ded cce | 
tial ones like Kile Gul Mohammad DE do: a me ever Gi ine nds | 
/ Kechi Beg, Karez, Sur-Jangal anal Dab: : mea A ing vears:(1962,65) Cassa ce 
it were also excavated, This provided ar wi cavated the Kulli site of Nindowari Damb, 
ed a relative situated on the Kud river, a tributary of the Purali | 


cultural sequence to the u 
pland vall - i ec 
an an EUN CMM in the Ornach valley north of Bela, whérecdn HL. 


Neolithic (Kil D interrelationship and partial cortemporaneity of 
Neolithic (ce X ED D) -through the Kulli culture with p E a TEN 
; Pr2-Harap- iced A significant feature of the excavation, = | 
Mohammad III - Ki z Owever, was the layout of th ; - 
mad IV-Damb m ies ica ee 3 ue a central ii oth að a 
2 , 1 i m ae 
— Damb Sadaat Il-Quetta ware, Damb Sadaat ean? Swng access tothe top) (Casal 


pan, (from earlier phases onwards, Kile Gul 


Ill, Sur-Jangal III, Zhob Moth 1200) | 
2 , er Goddess: cult) t à + > SL 
Harappan (Dabar Kot late levels: and ER Xu A cina the sea route between | 


s Valley and Mesopota nia, George Dales 5 j 
T Ras a TE the coastal areas of Makran 
re-examined the to Jiwani and in the process 
nf Sutkage di e well-known Harappan 6utpost 
reconnz gendor. A noteworthy discovery of this 
Naissance, however, was a Harappan séttlen « 


Ghundai, showing Zhob cults, part con 
wa ie sin us Civilization). A radiocarbon fro 
+ 200 B.C. for samples obtai 
xum the upper phase of.Kile Gul vee 
invests the sequence with a datum. Meanwhile 
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ment called Sotka Koh (burnt hill) situated about ` 


14 km north of Pasni on the bank of the Shadi * 
Kaur in sthe foothills of the Talor range (Dalas? 
1962). Like Sutljagendor,^during the Harappan 
period, it must have been nearer the coast 
approachable by an éstuary and served as a port 
town. A similar coastal site was later identified by 
Raikes at Balakot near Sonmiani Bay about 
72 km north-west of Karachi. We have thus. four 
coastal sites (Lothal, eBalakot, Sotkas Koh and 
Sutkagendor) along no less than 1300 km'long 
seaboard of the Indus Civilization attesting to 
maritime, activities. 

In 1959-60, Fairservis, while undertaking a 
reconnaissance of the Las Bela, about 16 km 
north of the Welpat plain, on either side of the 
Porali river valley located, a remarkable site com- 
plex named as Edith Shahr, falling into two basic 
divisions A and R. Of these, Complex A, ascrib- 
able to the late Kulli culture, consists of a series of 
terraced platforms on top of which were brick 
buildings. Complex B, consisting of a series of 
stone circles and boxlike structures, is associated 
with Londo ware (Fairservis 1961). It may be re- 
called, that Beatrice de Cardi had discovered, in 
the Ornach valley a somewhat similar settlement 
built of heavy stone masonry, with little trace of 
mud bricks. This showed signs, in each case, of a 
higher central mound, ‘perhaps a citadel’ (de 
Cardi 1964). 

, Between 1964-65, George F. Dales undertook 
deep digging at Mohenjo-daro in the vicinity of 
the H.R. areas His two borings showed that the 
earlfest occupation of the site began as far deep 
as 39 ft (11.7 m) below the present surface. At 
the foot of the HR area he also exposed an 
erebanking and walling, the exact function of 
Which remained indeierminate. His excavation 
raised afresh the controversial issue of the last 
Massacre at Moherfjo-daro. It may be recalled 
that, during the 1950*excavation at Mohehjo- 
adaro, Wheeler's cutting (an open cast excavation 
aided by water pumps) on the western fringe of 


Axe Stupa Mound, reached only a depth of 26 ft 


(7.8 m) when it collapsed, riven by the sub-soil 
water sprmgs. At that depth, the lower limit of the 
Sranary had been identified and the surface of 
the underlying occupation layer reached. 4^ 
In December 1967, the Pakistan Department 


- of Archaeology discovered a pre-Harappan site 4 


at Sarai Khola, situated about 2.5 km south-west 
ot Bhir Mound, Taxila, along the Grand Trunk 
^ ^ 


^ 
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Road. the location of a Site with such an assemb- 
*lage in the Potwar region was not without signifi- 
cance. The site was accordingly excavated for 
three field-seasons.during 1968-72, as a result of 
which, a fourfðld cultural sequence was brought 
to, light. OF these, Period | belonged to the 
Neolithic; Pefiod II to the pre-Harappan Kot 
Dijiam; Period I which followed the abandon- 
ment of the site to the Iren Age cemeteries; and 
Period IV to the Medj&val The chronological 
span of Periog II was ascribed to 2800-2400 B.c. 
The Pakistan Directorate of Archaeology has 
reported the discovery of another pre-Harappan 
site (of comparable assemblage to that of Sarai 

Khola) across Tamra Nala in the close vicinity of 
Sirkap, which is now under excavation. 

Meanwhile, A.H. Dani conducted explorations 
in the Gopal walley during 1967-71 and located 
several Bronze Age sites, noteworthy amongst 
which are Gumla and Rehman Dheri. Located in 
the Gomal plain, on an important northerly route ; 
leading from the Indus plain to Baluchistan and S 
beyond, these sites afforded alluring possibilities ; 
of an interrelationship with those in the Zhob and em 
Loralai valleys on the one hand, and Argandab 
and Helmand on the other. In 1971, Dani under- 
took excavation at Gumla (Dani 1971) where he 
identified" six cultural periods. Of these, Period I 
was aceramic neolithic; Periods II and III pre- 
Harappan (respectively Surjangal I- and Kot 
Dijian); Periód IV, Harappan; and Periods V and 
VI, late cemeteries. 

An equally impoftant excavation was done in 
the same year (1970) by M.R. Mughal at Jalilpur, 
situated about 74 km south-west of Harappa on 
thé left bank ôf the Ravi, where a sequence of 

“twofold cultural periods was established (Mughal * 
1973). Of these, Period I showed the use of 
handmade pottery "with terracotta net-sinkers, - 
chert blades and bone points. Period Il, which - 
overlapped with the preceding one, showed a 
"ceramic?assemblage' similar to Kot Diji, Amri Í 
Sarai Khola II, Gumla II, lll, pre-defence levels of 
Harappa and Kalibangan I. Other distinctiv 
were the>terracotta female figurines, comp 


b 


* 


to those found at Shahr-i Sokhta, Gum 
Sarai Khola. As at Sarai Khola, the Ma ph 
offhe clarappa culture was not rep ] here 
n the seventies, five more 
undertaken with useful resu a 
(1973-76), situated close to the junction of 
"nadi and the Mahir river, less se : 
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the sea and close to the Kohistan; Balakot 
(1973-76) near Sonmiani, some 88 km,tiorth of 
Karachi; Rehman Dheri (1976-80) 
north of D.I. Khan in the Gomal piain; Mehrgarh 
(1973-82), situated on the right bank of the 
Bolan river, almost at the foot cf the pass, and 
Lewan and Tarakai Qila (1977-79) located a few 


km south of Bannu. Of these, Allahdino, exca- ' 


vated by Fairservis (1979), was a Mature Harap- 
pan settlement, indicating exploitation of the 


ecological zone near the sea and holding out, 


possibilities of trade with southern: Baluchistan. 
Balakot, excavated by G.F. Dales (Dales 1981), 
showed a sequence of twofold cultures, Balako- 
tian (pre-Harappan) and Harappan: 

Rehman Dheri, excavated by F.A. Durrani 
(Durrani 1981), showed afi evolving sequence of 
threefold cultural periods in which Rehman Dheri 
| seems to have two simultaneous strains of 
ceramics, viz. east Iranian and Kot Dijian. A 
noteworthy find of this period was an ivory seal, 
carved on one side with two mountain-goats and 
some symbols and on the other with two scor- 
pions and a frog and some symbols. Rehman 
Dheri Il represents the typical Kot Dijian assemb- 

. lage and Rehman Dheri lll an evolved Kot Dijian 
with long ribbon flakes and typical Harappan 
designs of interconnecting circles (on a white 
background) indicating contact with the Indus 
Civilization. A nearby site called Hisham Dheri 
indicates a full-fledged Harappan settlement. 
Mehrgarh, excavated by J.F. Jairige, gives a 
unique sequence of seven cultural periods rang- 
ing from the aceramic neolithic, through ceramic 
neolithic (Kile Gul Mohammed II) Chalacolithic 
(Mundigak and Baluchi Hill cultures) to Amri and 
Kot Diji. Some of the pottery and:other objects 


tion} viz. Period VII, resemble tlie artefactual 
characteristic of the Indus ‘Civilization. A large- 
= sized Harappan settlement at Mowshero, some 
ge eight km to the south of Mehrgarh, completes the 
á sequence. Besides, some artefacts resemvling the 

` Dashli culture of Afghanistan (c. 2000 B.C.) and 
Various sites in southern Turkmenistan have also 

- been obtained from the graves excavated at 
Mehrgarh. The excavation which is still in prog- 
SS adds new dimensions to the origin of Indus 
ivilization indicating that the social and ‘econo- 
ic patterns characteristic of (ne Indus Civiliza- 
ad roots deep in the early prehistory of she 


S 


egion (Jarrige et al 1980). Excavation at Levan 


nearly 23 km’ 


from the upper levels of the last period of occupa-- 
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and Tarakai Qila in the Bannu basin, conducted 
by Raymond and Bridget Allchin, jointly with the 


- Peshawar University, indicated that the former 
"site represented perhaps a factory (industrial) 


^ 


= f 
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complex as seen by-the scatter of stone imple- 
ments like hammer stones, anvils, ring stones, 
ground stone axes, microliths and cores, and pits 
with pottery and terracotta figurines assignable to 
the Kot Diji and Rehman Dheri II. The latter site 
seems to have a Harappan occupation, besides 
the Kot Dijian. E 

The survey of the 300-mile (480 km approx.) 
long stretch of the Hakra river in the Cholistan 
area, between Fort Abbas and Rahim Yar Khan, 
undertaken by M.R. Mughal during 1974-77 
(Mughal 1981) was useful field-work. It supple- 
mented and extended the survey' done by Aurel 
Stein in 1940-41 (above, p.). As a result of this 
survey, Mughal located as many as 407 sites 
belonging to differer.t cultural affiliations (Hakra, 
Jalilpur-related, 32; Early Harappan, Kot 
Diji-related, 41; Mature Harappan, 166; late 
Harappan, Cemetery H-related, 72, and Post or 
non-Harappan P.G. Ware-related, 10). From the 
location of these sites it is seen that the larger 
concentration, comprising not less than 31-9 sites 
or so, is between Lurewala and Duhienwala Qila. 
This phenomenon is fully, explained" by Stein's 
observation that, anciently, the Sutlej joined the 
Hakra alternative between Walar and Binjor arid 
between Kudwala and Lurewala, as indicated by 
paleochannels represented respectively by the 
Hakra-Branch Canal and the Desert Branch of 
the Hakra Canal, which would have obviously 
made the Hakra big enough to sustain e. large 
number of settlements. 


Outside the Indo-Pak subcontinent, the exca- 
vation at Altyn Tepe in Turkmenia and SHortsígei 
in the Oxus Valley are ‘hotevrorthy for under- 
standing the overland trade connections.of*the 
Indus Civilization. At both these sites, among : 
other objects, typical Indus *eals have also been 
found to confirm ^the Indus nexus, however 
tenuous. q a wal 


The foregoing review of the field-work during 
the last sixty years brings out the changes taking 
place in certain paradigms and perspectives relaj 
ing to the civilization, and underscores íne desira- 
bility of systematically reviewing and synthesizing 
new. knowledge as it accrues. The views that . 
schoiars now hold about the nature and origin ?, 
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Indus“ Civilization are quite different from that 
expressed four decades ago. Archaeologists are essentiallý'in the*south-east b 


now asking different qagstions. The present. ° shows different geophysical fe 
paper discusses some of the aspects and tragi* 
tional paradigms which need revision. 


CHANGING RERSPECTS/ES 


PATTERN 


The Indus Civilization is, therefore, no longer 
confined to the Indus Valley alone; its spread 
beyond the Indus Vaffey proper belie$ Marshalls ° 
postulate that the ‘Indus Culture, was peculiar to 
Sind and Punjab and as distinctive of those 
the Sumerian culture was of 
Mesopotámia or the Egyptian of the valley of the 
Mile’ (Marshall 1931). However, the phrase Indus 
Civilization, having gained currency through us- 
age, and justified by the fact that its nuclear area 
continues to be the Indus region with its elements 
being recognizec widely in the parallel systems of 
the Indus and the Ghaggar-Hakra is retained a 
an inclusive term. 
Let as now understand the spread of this civili- 
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„ Zation in this widely-extended 


impoftant intplication for und 
*rent functions of the sites, F 
map of the “civilization (fig 
DISTRIBUTION AND SETTLEMENT 5 apparent that a large» percent 

lacated on the parallel syste. 
the Ghaggar-Hákra within t 
of the flood-plain. Of thes 
aggrading river, making its 
surrounding, plain. Being fed both by snow and 
monsoon and having a gradisat of 4.8 cm per 
kilometre in the Sind region, periodic flooding 
has been &n important phenomenon of its 
regimen. There were at least two periods of inun- 
dation: one after «the snow-melt in March-April 
and the other after the south-western monsoon in 
August. Although both snowfall and the mon- 
soon were variable, they nevertheless provided 
for the raising of both Kharif and Rabi crops. The 
sites in this region, therefore, have one pattern of 
Subsistence economy. There are two other 


area which, forked 
y the Thar Desert, 


RAINAGE SYSTEM IN NUCLEAR REGION 
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Fig.1.4. Harappan sites'in Sind 
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atures. This has an 
erstanding the diffe- 
tom the distribution 
- L3) it would be 
age of the sites are 
ms of the Indus and 
he exploitable reach 
e, the Indus was an 
bed higher than the 
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al regions from where Harappan 
d: Kachhi; plairi, a flat 
h, located at the foot of. 


distinct ecologic 
sites have been reporte 
expanse of alluvial outwas 
the Bolan pass and the lake Manchhar,, the re- 


pository of spill water from the flood-channels of 
the Indus, including the western Nara as also the 
drainage of the hill country. The former is largeiy 
inhospitable, and, except for its periphery, is 
completely dry. The sites are, therefore, located 
only on its northern ard southern ends like 
Nowsharo, Judeirjo-daro, etc. The latter, with its 


INDUS CIVILIZATION : DRAINAG 


E 


Fig.1.5. Harappan sitesin Ghaggar system 


periodically. Dane level of fillin 

I : g and e - 
ing, provided excellent arable land for Unus 
tion. There are quite a fev: sites in #his area like 
Pandi Wahi, Damb Bhuti, Ali Murad. (fig. 1.4). - 


The third area in the Sind Baluchistan region 
where Harappan sites have been located"is the 

$ Makran coast Sutkagendor, Sotka-Koh afd 
s: Balakot. These were, essentially sea-pofts 
: olling the coastwise traffic and trade. Egch 
ese sites is located at the outlet of an 
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important valley through which the Makran coast 
is approached from-tne Baluchi hinterland: the 
western-most of these is Dasht Kaur; Shadi Kaur 
is central and the eastern most js Las Bela com- 
posed of alluvium deposited by the Porali, the 
Hab and the Malir. (fig. 1.4). 

Closer to the Punjab, the tributaries of the 
Indus have broad alluvial plains with beds below 
the general level of the flood-plain and 
characterized by high ground between them 
which is unaffected by the floods. The reported 
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In dus sites are Harappa, Chak Purbane Syal and 
dalilpur on the Ravi, Manda on the Chenab? and 
Ropar on the Sutlej. On the basis of landform 
studies, great changes have been observed in the 
RS of the Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. Within thé 
Be Ra frontiers of India, no Mature Harappan 
ites have so far been located in the present-day 


valleys of either of these ivers with the Singular 


Een of Ropar, situated on the left bank of. 
ut'éj in the foothills of the Siwaliks. It 1s 
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reasonable to infer thas the channels of both” 
Sutlej and Beas have lonð,been erratic and that: 
enduring settlements with stablized conditign$ 
were not attracted to thesb valleys during Harap- 
pan times, unless all traces of sich settlements 
have been washed away by the shifting courses 
of the rivers. A few Late Harappan settlements 
have, however, been located in the Sutlej basin. 
The observation, however, needs confirmation 
from the Pakistan past of the valleys, As regards 
Ropar, communication seems to have” been 
through the Ghaggar-Hakra system as indicated 
by a chain of pre-Harappan and Harappan sites 
located 4n the valleys of various seasonal 
streamlets (chois) like Sirhind Nadi, Markanda, 

atialvi, including Chautang (ancient Drishad- 
vati), all contributing to the Ghaggar system. (fig. 
1.5). 

The Ghaggar-Hakra was a degrading river with 
a well cut bed in the alluvium but without a large 
delta which a river of this size is expected to form. 
Now largely dried up, this river has seen cons- 


°- picuous changes. According to some scholars, 


the river Yamuna at one time flowed westwards 
throygh a channel now used by the western 


Yamuna canal and the Chautang (ancient . 


Drishadvati) and fed the Ghaggar (Raikes 1968). 
Besides, there is some tangible evidence to indi- 
eate that the Sutlej followed an independent 
course into the Ghaggar-Hakra. The Sutlej is a 
Snow-fed river and carried abundant water to the 
Hakra through its flow-channels. The added vol- 
ume of its water could reasonably be held to ac- 
coünt for the increased width of its. bed west- 
wards of Fort Abbas and for the density of settle- 
ments (both Pre-Harappan and Harappan) 
beyond Lurewala. The Ghaggar along with its 
tributaries (Sarasvati, Sirhind, Markanda, 


4  Ratialvi) is fed entirely by the monsoons in the 


Siwaliks. After its link with the snowfed Sutlej 
ceased, resulting fron? ‘northering’ and ‘wéster- 


^ ing’ æd the capture of the Yamuna by the 


Gangetic system, its diminished waters failed to 


“Sustain the settlements downstream. 


The drying of the river-system resulted in sites 
Pre-Harappan „genre in the Chautang 


which continued developing on their own lines 
duringsthe time-span of the Indus Civilization in 
this region. An impoverished and effete Harap» 


: aoe e 
^ En “cultureycontinued on sites in Haryana and 


"njab and, the culture of the pre-Harappan 
^ a 9 
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Mun Dee had been staggering in comparative 
* isolation in the region, gave rise to an amalgam of 
a cultüre with some distant Harappan and Pre- 
Harappan traditions, as evidenced at Mitathal 
IIB, Bara, ett. The attributes of this culture, 
though Becoming cammonplace to archaeolo- 
Gists, still await fuller definition. 

Ag regards distribution of the civilization in the 
southern region, we find that its spread was not 
uniform on the scale ae in Sind, Rajasthan and 

e 

Punjab. The region shows different geophysical 
features with small dissected plateaus and scrap- 
lands in Kutch and Kathiawad and long seaboard 
indented by*large inletg like the Gulf of Cambay 
and the Rann of Kutch and tidal flats and saline 
marshes. The Gujarðt Plains, located between the 
marshy coastal zone and the plateau and the 
mountains, are remarkably flat with sluggish 
meandering streams. 


The drainage network of Kutch, Kathiawad 
and the rest of Gujarat is unrelated to one 
another. In Kutch, the rivers flow both to the 
north and to the south from the Central highland. 
In Kathiawad, the drainąge has a radial pattern 
with rivers flowing out from the central highland» 
in all directions, develeping a dendritic network 
in the north-western parts of Gujarat. The rivers. 
Banas, Sarasvati and Rupar, flowing into the little 
Rann of Kutch, have by their coalescing silt, 
formed an esturine plain, being a favourable - 
ecological factor for Harappan communities to 
settle. The plain is connected with Kutch and 
Káthiawad by land routes passing through Bets in 
the Rann. In south Gujarat, the drainage is 
characterized by parallel rivers kept apart by well- 
defined Interftuves. The spread of the civilization 
* was, therefore, conditioned by areas of attra 
tion, viz. coastal flats er along routes of comm 
cation or fertile river valleys and esturine pl. 
These featurSs partly explain the regi 
diversities ir? the manifestation of the Ind 
- zation“Surkotada, (Kutch) Rojdi, Prabhas 
“and Rangpur (Kathiawad), Lothal and B 
"(southern Gujarat) show divergent t 
extensign 6f the Harappan influence 
Godavari básin, as reflected by 
Daimabad, would be perhaps by only 
route through the Tapti Valley u 
Shvalda, the so-called Late Hara 
cÖgnate Chalcelithic cultures, urish 
tHe first half of the second millen 
* (fig. 1.6) ae $ 
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Another aspect of the Indus studies which has 


civilization as reflected in the village sites. 
E 
HOMOGENEITY fac 
e € 
Until recently, the Indus Civilizatior was thought 
to be remarkably uniform not only spatially but 


3 $i also in dimension of time. This fraditional para- 
x 3 digm, built largely on ¢he data available from 
EU Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, now seems to be in 


a stage of collapse as indicated by stratigraphical 
and quantitative analysis of the matarial from 
other excavated sites. Marcia Fentréss' compara- 
tive study of the various artefacts from: Mohenjo- 
TM daro and Harappa has clearly demonstrated the 
dd fallacy of the concept of homogeneity (Fentress 
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recently been engaging the attention. o: the ^ 
scholars is to understand the cultural style of the 
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“Lothal, Rangpur and Surkótada (Vishnu Mittre 
„and R. Savithri 1979).-Environmental differences 


have played a significant role in diffusion as also 
in moulding cultural adaptations. The evidence 
relating to (i) monumental architecture, including 
ceremonial centres and layout plan and (ii) reli- 
gion, ritualism and burial practices presents 
similar divergent traits at the key sites. 

A comparison of the principal excavated sites 
shows that manifestations of this civilization 
present divergent traits in different regions in the 
layout plan of the cities like Mohenjo-daro 
Harappa, Sutkagendor, Kalibangan, Lothal and 
Surkotada. Of these, Mohenjo-daro,. Harappa 
and Kalibangan show an identical layout plan of 
iwin parts of the metropolis with a similar disposi- 
tion of the citadel vis-a-vis the lower city. Perhaps 


eir also followed the same! pattern, 
ng the proportion between length and 


25 


the citadel, beirig 2:1, but inadequate: 
the site does not permit full com- 
Situation at Luthal and Surkotada is 
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quite different. At the former site it has no sepa? 
rate entity, being located in the south-eastern 
part of,the settlement, which is trapezoid on*plan 
and at the latter, it occupies the western hal? of 
the settlement ‘in a single fortification complex, 
which is a rectangle on plan. 

At Mohenjo-daro we have sufficient evidence 
of the functional aspéct of the buildings con- 
tained in the citadel; the outline of the fortifica- 
tion complex including the gateways, etc., is 
sadly missing. At Harappa, the Position is 
reverse: we have full details of the fortification of 
the citadel but no intelligible plans of the build- 
ings enclosed by it. Notwithstanding this situa- 
tion, largely arising out of differential digging, the 
location of she so-called granary at both these 
sites (within the citadel at Mohenjo-daro and out- 
side of it at Harappa within a hundred yards of 
the river-bed) does point,to divergent planning. 
At Kalibangan the citadel shows a bipartite plan 
with not less than six mudbrick platforms in the 
southern haft and the residential annexe (perhaps 
of thè elite) in the northern. Some of these 
„platforms ‘carried ritual structures indicated by 
rows „of fire-altars, wells, sacrificial-pit, etc. 
Separate,mud-brick platforms unintegrated with 


the fortifycation-wall are not met with at Mohenjo- 


daro and Harappa as also the fire-altars. Again, 
sthe ‘lower city’ at Kalibangan has been found to 
be fortified, a feature not so far attested to at 
Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. : 

Coming to the traits of religion, ritualism, etc., 
our information on this complex problem- is 
based largely on seals, terracotta female figurines 
with etaDorate head-dresses, a few stone images 
and aniconic objects, all commonly known at 
Mohenjo-dard and “Harappa. Amongst these 
Objects, seals alone, are found throughout the 
area of spread of this civilization. Some of these 
accotding to Pupál Jayakar may have served 


^ ritualistic purpose (Pupul Jayakar 1981}; but 
> theresis no uniforfnity in their occurrence on the 


sites. Excepting two lone examples from Banaw- 
li, no female terracotta figurines of the mother 
goddess with an elaborate head-dress have been 
: found at any other excavated site in India. On the 
* other hand, there is convincing evidence at 
Kalibartyan of some sort of a ritual connected 
With ‘fire-altars’. A row of five ‘fire-altars’ atop a 
platform in the souttærn half of the citadel. Simi- 
lar „fire, altar have also been attested to 


"individually in maný houses in the lower city. 
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Besides, an exchisive Structure with ‘fire altars’ 
e was faund to the east of the ‘lower city’ outside 
the fortification. No fire altars have so far been 
“reported from . Harappa or Mohenjo-daro. 
Althoufgh definitive evidence about the religion of 
the Indus Civilization still eludes us, it is reason- 
"able toe argife that ffom available evidence, it 
wold appeare that the religious beliefs and 
practices Of tHe Indus People varied from region 
to region. e 
Divergent traits are Present in burial practices 
as well. Among the sites „under discussion, 
cemeteries have been located at Harappa, 
Kalibangan? Lothal and Surkotada. At Harappa, 
the cemetery (Cemetery R-37) was located to the 
south-west of the @itadel and contained burials 
showing extended articulated inhumation with 
pottery and grave goods placed in rectangular 
graves. "Within the citadel area were also found 
some post-cremation burials the exact signifi- 
cance of which remains unascertained. At 
*Kalibangan, the cemetery was located to the 
west-south-west of the citadel and contained 
three types of burials with mutually exclusive 
areas for two, types: (i) extended inhumation in 
rectangular or oval graves, containing pottery 
and other grave-goods; (ii) pot-burial in a circular 
pit, containing, besides the central urn, other pots 
and grave-goods like beads, etc.; and (iii) pottery 
deposit in rectangular or oval graves. The last two 
modes were unassociated with skeletal temains. 
At Surkotada, the cemetery was located to the 
- north-north-west of the settlement and contained 
(so far encountered) pot burials covered by a low 
cairn and a capstone. At Lothal, the cemetery 
was located sto the west of the settlement and 
. contained” two types of burials, both of the 
extended mhumation variety. While one type 
“contained, besides the grave goods, a single 
skeleton, the: other „contained two skeletons 
buried together. There is thus no uniformity 
. eitherjn the location of the cemetery vis-a-vis the 
* citadel or the lower city or in the burial practices 
‘followed, the extended inhumation being 
common at Harappa, Kalibangan and Lothal. 
"The mónolitig of the Indus Civilization in terms of 
homogeneity thus stands broken up. A 3 


] eee 
£urel Stein had postulated a period of desiccation 
ig Baluchistan resulting from change in climate 
. after the protohistoric period (Stein 1931). His - 
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16 
inference for comparatively wetter IU 
during pre-Harappan and Harappan times (thir 
millennium B.C.) was based on three factors: (i) 
presence of gabarbands for control of surface 
water; (i) location and, numbe. of ancient 
mounds in contrast to present day settlements; 
and (iii) depth of settlements. : 
Marshall extended this postulate of a more 
congenial climate than that obtaining today to the 
Indus basin, using the ‘following evidence: (i) 
almost universal use of baked bricks requiring 
plentiful fuel; (ii) presence of ar. elaborate drain- 
age system to dispose off storm water; and (iii) 
the occurrence of marsh or jungle-animals (tiger, 
buffalo, rhinoceros, elephant) on seals. At the 
same time, Marshall was aware of the pitfalls of 
this postulate and had observed: ` 


Independently of these considerations we must also not 
forget that in neither Egypt nor Mesopotamia is there any 
evidence to show that during the Chalcolithic Age the rainfall 
was substantially heavier than it is at present. On the 
contrary, the universal use of sun-dried bricks in exposed ^ 
buildings is proof positive that the climate has altered little in 
these countries during the last five or six thousand years. We 
shall do well, therefore, to hesitate before assuming that the 
nluvial theory explains the changes that have taken place in 
Sind since the Chalcolithic Age. (Marshall 1931). 


This change of climate theory was questioned 
by Raikes (Raikes and Dyson 1961; Raikes 1967) 
who held the view that climate is a worldwide 
phenomenon admitting no geographical bound- 
aries other than those inherent in itself. It follows 
therefore, that secular changes must be moda 
wide. He examined the evidence from hydrologi- 
cal, zoological, botanical, archaeological and 
architectural points of view and found the 
hypothesis of change of climate lacking in convic- 
tion. He averred that most sites of the Indus 


Civilization were in the flood-plain environment. 


where rainfall was of minimal importance and 
could have prospered or; zero rainfall with or 
without artificial irrigation. Wheeler, who in the 
earlier edition of his book on Indus Civilization 
had accepted a certain degree of climatic change 
moditied his views in the third edition (Wheeler 
1968): ‘The plea that at: Mohenjo-daro and 


Harappa, the normal use of baked bricks rather 


than mud-bricks implies a wet climate cannot 
stand upon its own feet.’ 
1 

Baked bricks, it may be recalled: were certainly 
not used universally at all Indus sites. Their use at 


Kalibangan and Lothal Was very. restricted. At 
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‘Mohenjo-daro there was ‘perhaps a_ special 


inducement to use baked bricks because of recup- 
ring floods. Added to this data is the fact that both 
cotton and barley, which thrive in arid conditions, 
were grown here. From the faunal point of view 
also, the flood-plain with a shallow water table 
could have provided a typical jungle habitat for 
animals like tiger, rhinoceros, etc. This postulate 
of no-change of climate is at variance with the 
findings of pollen, analytical and meteorological 
studies, to which attention may now be drawn. | 
Recent pollen analytical studies of salt-lake 
deposits in the area centering on the Rajasthan 
desert (Sambhar, Didwana and Lunkaransar) 
reflect on the nature of the climate during the 
Harappan period (Singh 1971). The environ- 
mental sequence built up from pollen analysis 
has been grouped into six phases, of which phase 
IV, ascribable to circa 3000 — 1000 B.C. covers the 
period of the Indus Civilization, including its 
antecedent and subsequent phases. This phase is 
sub-divided into sub-phases IV A (c. 3000-1800 
BC), IV B (c. 1800-1500 B.C.), and IV C 
(c. 1500-1000 B.c.). Of these, IV A shows wetter. 
conditions, IV B, drier conditions and IV C, rever- 


„sal to relatively weak wetter conditions. The 
palaeoecological picture of sub-phase IV A 


indicates an annual rainfall of at least 50 cm in 
excess of the present-day average in the arid belf 
of Rajasthan. The onset of aridity in sub-phase IV 
B is reported to have resulted in the weakening of _ 
the Indus Civilization in the arid and semi-arid 
regions of Sind and Rajasthan witkout affecting 
the peripheral regions of Gujarat and_ fhe 
Himalayan foothills (fig. 1.7). ; 

The hypothesis of a wetter climate during the 
Harappan period is now supported by meteore~ 
logical studies which indicate (Ramaswamy 
1968) that, during circa 2000°500 B.C., deep 
troughs in the upper westerlies must hgve caused 
frequent active monsoor? conditions over the 


entire Indus valley, These* conclusion$ are ^ 


Supported by the „presence of considerable 


` reserves of ground water in the arid region of 


Western Rajasthan, t 


he upper age limit of which is 
dated, by the radioc 3 


E ; arbor method, to 5000 B.P. 
rom the foregoing, it is apparent that only one © 
pollen diagram is available for us to interpret the 
ene of climatic changes during thé past 
3o ) years. The evidence for the Indus Civiliza- 
Hon Is an extrapolation of that obtained drom Ra- , 
jasthan and has to be used with caution. This ás. 
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necessary since, for the Past 9000 years, world- * 
wide climate has been essentially the same as to- 
day and ‘evidence of climate change must be in-* 
terpreted in terms of either extreme but short- 
term examples of the built-in variability of rainfall 
or drainage changes' (Raikes 1967). In fact, a 
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have sprurf into ‘being suddenly. Subsequent 
“research. has, however, indicated various possi- is 
bilities br alternatives for the origin of the Indus $ 
Civilization, without being conclusive on any one 
of them. Amdng these views, the more often 
referred to are those qf Wheeler and Fairservis. 
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, Iecent environmental analysis, based on the re- 


intérprétation of the Rajasthan pollen diagram in 
"the background of desert vegetation reveals an 
atid climate during? the period 3000-2000 B.c. 
(Vishnu Mittre 1978). Furthermore, how far arid- 
ity is responsible for the decline of the Indus 
Civilization, is still only a matter of conjecture. 
Tectonic uplifts in the Sind and the changing 
sourses of the rivers like the Sutlej, Yamuna, etc., 
must hav@had a major role to play. 


ORIGINS 


* ` 
For néarly.a quarter of a century after its diðcov- 
ery, the Indus Civilization was still thought to 

^ ^ 


a a 
a 


Fig.1.7. Climatic chart: Gurdip Singh. 


According, to the former, ‘the Indus 
may, in ogigin,-best be visualized as 
offspring of opportunity and geniu: 
of civilization came to the land 

the land of the Twin Rivers’ 


cess which created the’ 
logicatly the reðult of proces 
in the borderland (Fair: 

A clear analysis of 
miðn civilizations wou 
difterences whic preclu 
direct colonization of : 
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must be admitted that the dissimilarities ate in the 
detailed performance of the basic coneurrences 
such as the attributes of the city itself, widespread 
trade, well-organized agriculture, fertile river- 
valleys full of possibilities, spetialist craft and 
ceremonial centres. Considering the'nature of the 
land in between the two regions — barren moun- 
tains with scattered. settlements in sheltered 
valleys — it is reasonable to argue that any 
Mesopotamian-generaled influence or ideas was, 
bound to change before reaching the Indus plain. 
The concept of a ziggurat may thus have become 
citadel through intermediate stages of the Edith 
Shahr complex, sites in-the Ornach valley show- 
ing a high central mound and Nindowari (district 
: Kalat), showing a centrally-lócated stepped tower 
prs like structure with a staircase leadiag to the top 
D which may have been a temple (Wheeler 1968). 
The other contention would postulate prosper- 
ous peasant village economies leading through 
various stages to rich and urban ones, after be- 
‘coming sufficiently skilled to exploit the potential 
of the flood plains. A close study of the Baluchi 
hill cultures and other cultures antecedent to the 
^ Harappan, would certainly reveal a meaningful 
pattern of a somewhat'uniform level of material 
culture. But the catalytic agent or the motivating 
factor to take the next vital stepislacking. <, 
‘It has been found that, at each of the excavated 
Fee sites where Harappan occupation has been found 
3 overlying the pre-Harappan, the settlement of the 
_ Harappan period started almost suddenly with a 
Mature expression. The forin or cultural style of 
the civilization thus does not seem to have been 
. developed locally on those sites, be it Kot Diji, 
Harappa, Balakot, Gumla or Kálibangan. Some 
of these sites do contain material that anticipates 
„the typical traits. of the Indus Civilization and as 
uch have been labelled early Indus by Mughal 
sb longing to the formative phase of the Indus 
i ili tion (Mughal 1970 and 1973). It is equally 
at this development could not have taken 
complete isolation. f 
— Recent excavations at Tepe Yahya and Shahr-i 
emonstrating full-scale development of 
erate and economically dermianding 
societies on the Indo-Iranian „border- 
the end of the fourth millennium B.c. 
ards eastern Iran as the homeland o! the 
ce omthe Indas Civilization. The 
e ded a synchroðism 
ets, Nal Ware, 


- Persian Gulf seal,.a seal impression with an 


- distance. 
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“terracotta bulls, etc., with Tepe Yahya yielding a 


unmistakable Indus script on a potsherd and 
Mesopotamian cerarhics. The presence of a late i 
fourth and early third. millennium protoliterate 
community in south-eastern Iran may, in turn, | 
have provided the stimulus for the system of 
writing in the Indus Civilization and played an | 
important role in generating the process which | 
gave rise. later, to the aHarappan Civilization, | 
According to Lamberg-Karlovsky, trade was one | 
of the important entities motivating the rise’ of | 
urban complexes in Mesopotamia, the Iranian 
highlands and the Indus (Lamberg-Karlovsky | 
1972). 1 
The role of the idea and stimulus diffusion from 
Mesopotamia, Iran, Seistan, etc., combined with 
genius loci has to be fully recognized. Wheeler 
had even postulatedra traffic in basic ideas devoid 
of all material inter-resemblance — ideas of civili- 
zation, writing, seals, citadel, „etc. (Wheeler 
1966). One could argue for a catalytic influence 
of a selective qualified and transient character ' 
which spurred on the synoecism. What is urgent 
to the solution of the problem is to study the traits 
of the loosely-termed pre-Harappan communi- 
ties in the various regions (eastern Iran, 
Baluchistan and the Indus flood-plain) and to 
establish points of interrelationship and lines'of 
communication between each. For, it is at this 
stage of development that we have to recognize 
the identifiable stimuli from Mesopotamia, Íran, 
etc. Meanwhile, the current excavation at Mehr- 
garh, where a cultural sequence right frorh the 
aceramic neolithic to the Harappan (Nowshero), 
has been established, promises useful evidence 


on the origin of the Indus Civilization. (Gupta 
1979). c 


rs 
L3 


Ñ 6 
TRADE ANN CONTACTS’ 
It is widely known, that Sirid is devoid of useful 
„Minerals except salt, with the result that subsis- 
tence-related materials like copper, tin, gel 
Silver, ^limestone, alabaster, basalt, granite, 
marble, slate, steatite, gypsum, bitumen, lapis. 
lazuli, cornelian and other semi-precious stones 
Kke jade, turquoise, amazonite, etc., had to, be 
imported—and some sources were at a long 
Q 


The origins of these materials, have alrea v 
een indicated by Marshall (Marshall 19314 
| 6 a 
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Wheeler (Wheelet 1968). Trade links have this 
„been indicated with Central Asia, Afghanistan, = 
north;eastern Iran, Baluchistan, Rajasthan, 
Gujarat, Punjab and so&th India. The occurrence 
of seals of Indus style, etched, cornelian beads, 
kidney-shaped inlay of bone, cubed dice, pot- 
tery, bearing knobs on barbotine, pyxis of“ 
greenish-grey stone, metal spiral pins at various 
sites in Mesopotamia and India has also been dis- 
cussed by scholars as evidence of trade-contacts X 
between the Indus Civilization and contemporary 
"Mesopotamia and Elam. Lamberg-Karlovsky, 
however, argues that such material may have re- 
sulted from indirect contact trade (Lamberg- 
Karlovsky 1972). Attention may now be drawn to 

" other evidence on the subject. 

Recent excavation at Shortugai in Oxus basin 
has revealed the existence of a Harappan colony 
for carrying out trade ig lapis lazuli. Apart from 
typical Harappan pottery, a seal bearing the 
script has also been found to confirm the trading 
character dt the colony (fig. 1.8). 

In 1954, the decipherment of certain Sumerian 

„ and Akkadian documents which refer to a land 
called Dilmun added further dimensions to the 
trade between Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley 
(Oppegheim 1954). Dilmun was considered the 
eternal home of the immortal ancestor of man- 

* kind. In some other tablets found at Nippur, 
Dilmun is referred to as the place where the sun 
rises. It may be recalled that Sumerian and 
Babylonian texts use three terms for the Persian 
Gulf: Lower Sea, Bitter Sea, Sea of the Rising 
Sun (Bibby 1969). The earliest reference to 
Dilmum was by Ur Nanshe, king of Lagash (c. 
2450 B.C.): ‘The ships of Dilmun from the lands 

: brought me*wood ás tribute.’ Sargon of Agade = 

. (2379-2284 B.C), mentions that ships from 

„Dilmun, Magán ajd Meluhha Were docked at his 
capital, Agade. With the internal break-up of the 
Akkadian political system, trade with the Indus 
seems to have dwindled only to be revived during > 
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hað,catsed to Spring forth in Dilmun (Bi 
1969). Meluhha is identified with the dis dates 
and Magén with Oman or Makran (Hausman 
1973). Kramer (1963, 1964) and Romila Thapar 
(1975), however, do not agree with these identifi- 
cations’ and, instead, identify Dilmun with the 
*, Indus:*Valléy. Danish archaeologists, P.V. Glob 
apd T.G. Bibby, have, through their excavation 
in Bahrain and Failaka islands, established that 
this region served asan intermediary or entrepot 
for trade between fndus and Mesopotamia. On 
the Bahrain island, the type site Barbar, provides 
a chropological sequence from 2700 to 1800 B.C. 


Artefact association, with the Indus Civilization 
^ 


| un 


. Fig.1.8. The Harappan seal from Shortughai 


include: (i) Persian Gulf seals (identical with 
` those found at Lothal and Mohenjo-daro includ- 

ing one from Failaka), bearing Indus scripts; 

(ii) cornelian beads; and (iii) Harappan weights. 


o CHRONOLOGY 


The problem of chronology of this far-flung civili- 
zation is an involved one and contains some 
unknowr factors like the umplumbed depths of 
Mohenjo-daro and the time lag between the 
*origin and growth of the civilization in the nuclear 
area and the peripheral areas to the east and 
south. 

»  Marshallswhóse excavation at Mohenjo-daro 
constitutes substantive work on the subject, had 
suggested that the. occupation at Mohenjo-daro 


^ fell approximately between 3250 and 2750 B.C. 


— a period of five, hundred years, that is two ei 
generations apiece for each of the seven succes- 
sive'strata brought to light without counting those 


the latter part of Ur III Úbbi Sin’s reign), as at- °  thatare still submerged. He had affirmed that this 


` tested by reference to trade in cornelian, wood 
and gold from Meluhha. Textual evigence shows 
that the Indus-Mesopotamian contact continued 
through the Larsa period, 

Dilfiun has been identified with Bahrain 
(Cornwall 1946). The reason for its importance 
On the trade-route was its being a watering point. 


o 


- It Was.only here that fresh water coultl be ob- 


«tained ire quantity — water which the God Enki 
^5 * ° 


8 G) 
a 


short period of 500 years must not, of course, be — 


supposed to covet the whole rise and fall of the 


Irdus Civilization and had accordingly postulated — 


a thousand years for a period of antecedent 
growth (Marshall 1931). k 
Mackay who undertook further excavation at 
Mohenjo-dayo between 1927-31, assigned the — 
„lowest attainable levels of Mohenjo-daro to about 
2800 B.C. apd the uppermost to 2500 B.C. allow- 


o 
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ing some 300 years to the life-span of oe 
daro (Mackay 1938). Vats, who excavate’ 

Harappa during 1921-31, felt that -the lowest 
levels of Harappa were earlier than those attain- 
able at Mohenjo-daro and had suggested a time 
bracket circa 3500-2500, B-C., - basing his 
argument primarily on the occurrence of tiny se-. 
als and sealings of an archaic type below stratym 
IV which, according to, him ‘are peculiar to 
Harappa and the like of axhich have not been 
found hitherto at Mohenjo-daro. From Stratum 
IV downwards the (Harappa) mound may be said 


to be earlier than Mohenjo-daro’. 2 
This position continued till 1946 when 
E Wheeler undertook further excavation of 


Harappa. After examining the available evidence 
he postulated that the millennium 2500-1500 
B.C. was a possible inclusive date for the Indus 
Civilization’ (Wheeler 1947), without prejudice to 
the unplumbed depths of Mohenjo-daro. In this 
computation the terminal date was conditioned 
largely by a subjective approach, for 1500 B.C. is 
the conventional date for the Aryan incursion into 
India, and Wheeler was of the view that the end 
of the Indus Civilization was brought about by 
Aryan invasion. Wheeler, however, supported his 
argument by the occurrence of a seal of Indian 
origin found in the Kassite levels at Ur, without 
discounting the possibility of its survival in later 
levels, especially when the bulk of evidence relat- 
ing to the seals ascribed to a dated context, 
pointed to Sargonid and Larsa periods. He, 
E eiue ee 

e civilization 
(Wheeler 1968). Subsequently, various scholars 
Worked on the comparative study of the Indus 
material and suggested some modification to this 


1964; Chakrabarti 1967). 
After the discovery of , radiocarbon ‘dating 
which came as a godsend to archaeology, many 
samples from the Harappan sites Were dated by. 
this method. On an objective analysis of the 14C 

_ determinations from various sites, Agrawal prop- 
sed a maximum date-bracket of 2300-1750 B.c. 


< 


(Agrawal 1964). This shorter chronology, espe- 
lower end, was not acceptable to many 


a so of the usage of the radiocarbon 
dt as noticed that the method was not, 
arities which became serious in the 


date (During Caspers 1965, 70, 71, 72; Durrani 


r the total time-spread of the Indus:Civihzation : 


la (fig. 1:3). Meanwhile during the twenty- . 
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earlier part of the second millennium B.C. and 
increase steadily backwards to the fourth millen-. 
nium B.C. To overcome these disparities, calibra- 
tion curves were presented by various labora- 
tories, including Arizona, Pennsylvania, and 
Uppsala. Although there is good agreement on 
the average, no conclusive decision is available 
as to which curve expresses true calendric dates, 
The more current calibration curve is, however, 


_ the MASCA (Elizabeth Ralph,et al 1979). 


Meanwhile, Dales worked up the correction 
factors with respect to many sites in South Asia, : 
including Kot Diji, Amri, Mohenjo-daro, 
Harappa, Kalibangan, Lothal and Rojdi and 
came to the conclusion that the adjusted dates for 
the Indus Civilization (circa 2900-1900 B.C.) br-' 
ing the Indus chronology directly in line with the 
historical chronology of Mesopotamia (Dales 
1973). « . 

It must, however, be emphasized that this 
bracket cannot be applied ad hoc to fit all Indus 
towns and villages at various locatioris. A sloping 
horizon has to be assumed to allow for the diffu- 
sion of the Indus Civilization from the nuclear to , 
the peripheral areas. The duration of these 
phases would thus vary at different sites in ditfe- 
rent regions; the sites in Haryana and Guiarat are 
a point in consideration. Brunswig, critically 
examined the evidence relating to artefact associ- + 
ation showing contacts with Mesopotamia and 
Persian Gulf (Barbar-Bahrain, Failaka) and the 
radiocarbon dates of the five Harappan sites (Kot 
Diji, Mohenjo-daro, Kalibangan, J-othal and 
Rojdi). This evidence when seen in the context of 
the ‘calibration factors, suggested (Brunswig 
1975) a three-period framework for the Indus 
Civilization: the Formative Phasé, 2800-2500. 
B.C.; the. Mature Phase, 2500-2200 B.C.; and the 
Late Phase, 2200-2000 B.C. According to him, 

after this time the Harappa Culture, as a distinct 
entity, 3radually ceased to exist.’ 
DECLINE 
me formerly held that the dissolution of the - 
Ge S ivilization was abrupt and catastrophic. 
WS causes have been adduced for its 
ag and ultimate collapse: climate, 
ee (probably malaria), invasion, disturbed _ 
Secure conditions, intermittent flooding, 


wearing out of the landscape, etc. The thesis of 
Invasion by the Indo 


so-called macabre 


-Aryans, supported by the. 
scene of massacre at ——— 


LI 
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Mohenjo-dare has proved (Wheeler 1947, 1968), 


to be fallacious in the ligift of archaeological and 
anthropological evidence. I? would, however,.be, 
conceded that for a wide, spread civilization as 
that of the Indus, neither a uniform and nor a 
single causative factor fot its deca? need be post- 
ulated. Current research has shown that the de- 
cline of the Indus Civilization was irregular and 
was caused by differnt factors in different areas. 

It is widely known that environmental factors, 
including the behavior of the river, 4imate and 
accessibility of natural resources were largely re- 
sponsible for the growth into maturity and expan- 
sion of the Indus Civilization. Paradoxically, it is 
those ver*factors in the multi-causal framework 
which become responsible for the weakening and 
collapse of the civilization. For the Indus Valley, 
the principal factor which seems to have contri- 
buted to the impending fall was the impact of 
frequent prolonyed flooding. Tectonic uplifts 
across the Indus Valley, repeated intermittently, 
resulted in the ponding of the area north of 
Sehwen, turning Mohenjo-daro into an island, 
making its eitizens to battle again and again with 
Such dangers and to live in ever-present dread of 
floo@ This also resulted in the rise of the water- 
table in the area with its concomitant effects on 
the salinity of the seil. Lambrick, however, dis- 
putes the theory of tectonic uplifts resulting in 
floods but instead believes that the final ruin and 
extinction of Mohenjo-daro was due to an 

savulsion and major change of course by the 
Indus, considerably upstream of the city, which 
made the river flow thirty miles (48 km) east, 
close te tke flank of the Khairpur hills. Since the 
inundation spill became inaccessible to Mohenjo- 
daro he argues, the city starved of water, began 
to deferiorate (Lambrick 1967). Lambrick, how- 
ever, was candid M to agree that his postu- 
late was based onfcircumstantial evidence and 
that a re-examination of this complex problem is 
Called for. Marshall had long back stated that, if 
the river Indus was a benqficient giver, it might 
equally become the author bf desolation and ruin 
(Marshall 1931). 
For the coastal area, the causative factor 
s Perhaps was the eustatic phenomena which took 
place aléng the northern margin of the Arabian 
Sea. This resulted in some old ports, on“the 


er Makran and Kutch-Kathiawad coasts (Sutkagen- 


"dor, Sotka-Koh, Balakot, Lothal) being land 


^ Sound and.fhus ineffective for trade. 
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In Punjab" (including the Bahawalpur region) 

. and Rajasthan, geomorphic changes occurred 

and regülted jn: (i) change in the course of the 

Sutlej, Beas and Ravi; and (ii) the river Ghaggar 

(the Ghaggar-Hakra system) drying up with the 

Yamuna shifting to the Gangetic system and the 

. Sutlej to, tHe Indus sy&fem. These factors seem 

latgely responsible for the impoverishment of the 

civilization witha declme4n civic standards in this 

area and collapse of the atiministrative structures. 

* The destruction of forests and intensive grazing in 

the Himalayan foothills led to erosion and to the 

wandering of watér channels dite to the raising of 

their beds through the deposition of detrities, 

typified by the Ambala streams, Markand 
Patialvi, etc. e é 

It is reasonable to argue that, 


trade would have considerably detlined=thus. - T AA 
à a fn 


impoverishing settlements of the far-flung ei j þær 


il 
tion'in cultural content. 
In the context of the environmental syndrome, 

it would be seen that thes phenomena of pluvial- 
ity, eustasy artd aridity produced different reac-? 
tions in different physiographic regions. This 
would perhaps explain the survival and variability 

„of #the civilization in regions like Gujarat, 
Haryana, Punjab and the contiguous areas of Ut 
tar Pradesh in the first half of the second millen- 
nium B.C. (uncalibrated dates). Here, a process of 
cultural transformation and adaptation to new 
ecological condtiohs was taking place, the pattem 
and the rates of change being again different in 
each region. d c : 


. i METHODS 


Though, by the twenties of the present century, 
Indian archaeology had come of age, archaeo- 
logical techniques employed for field work were 
grossly inadequate. It is a fact that in the excava- 
“tions at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, modem 
«scientific methods of stratification and seriation, 
pioneered two decades earlier in Britain by Pitt- 


Rivers (482751900), were not applied. In fact, the . 


system of recording objects and structures was in 

relativn to a fixed bench-level adjusted with the 

ean sea-level mark 480 km away. The implica- 

tibn thus was that all excavated objects and 

structures at the same tevel below or above the 

datum line were contemporary with one another. 
A 
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22 ; 
ed Maskay’s «method of 
tion (Piggott 1948);* while 
Lambrick, felt that the work of Mackay has E 
grieviously misrepresented and on sy 
apparently through inadverterce (Lam ric 
1970). Wheeler had called this method incredible 
and a very parody of scientific technique. At the 
same time, he recognized the merit of the excava- 
tion without sparing thé lash on fne methods 
adopted (Wheeler 1954) : 


The primary marvel of the great Indus city is not that it did (or 
did not) develop in such and such a/fashion between, let us 
X say, 2500 and 1500 s.c. but that it existed „at all in the 
E remarkable form that extensive, if disproportionately sum- 
mary, excavation has revealed to us. Its house-walls, tower- 
ing accumulatively above our heads, its long straight streets, 
u its lanes, its elaborate drainage syste'n, its citadel —these and 
other things in bulk—recreate a whole phase of human 
sociely even though in detail they fail to analyse for us. 
Analysis—by careful vertical digging—shculd; of course, 
have accompanied all this summary horizontal clearance; but 
ii there can be no question that Mohenjo-daro takes its place as 
JP the representative of one of the great civilizations of the 
E ancient world, in some measure by virtue of the crimes of its 
explorers. 


Piggott, had criticiz 
recording his excava 


The above passage underlines Wheeler's 
doctrine of the precedence of „vertical digging 
over horizontal excavation and the insistence on 
analytical study of the finds for cultural dynamics. 
Wheeler, however, realized the limitations ofeigid 
stratigraphical digging. Talking about what mat- 
ters in archaeology he urged (Wheeler 1966) us 
not make a fetish of the Pitt Rivers tradition. for 
" his methods, undiluted, will not as a rule sadi 
E our problem, especially wher. we are confronted 
ee with the relics of a great civilization. Wheeler felt 
that Pitt Rivers’s methods were right only in the 
context of small sites represeliting relatively 
unevalued cultures and that selective stratifica- 
tion on large-scale work could also produce what 
matters. Ín that strain he admitted that excava 

= tions at Mchenjo-daro: : $ : 


x 


red us..... They added a chapter to the history of 
ition, whereas we, the grandchildren of Pitt Rivers 


ave only added a paragraph to a catal 
logue of 
gave us what primarily muttered. poches 


avations at Balakot, Mehrgarh, Gumla 

. Kalibangan, Surkotada’ and 
this approach. It is commorp- 
archaeology is now becom- 
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- begun in various fields. A recent addition to the 


large range of applied sciences is hydrology 


‘which now claims an important place in the 


studies on Indus Civilization (Raikes 1967) 
Notwithstanding this, encouraging progress fae 
been made in absolute dating (radiocarbon and 
thermoluminiscent), palaeobotanical and ecolog- 
ical studies, mineral and metal analysis 
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It is appropriate to note, if only for emphasis, that uses of térm comes with Sir John's site-report 
there is a close relationship between terminology. titled Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization 
and theory in archaeology (and other sciences). (1931). This was followed by E. J. H. Mackay's |. 
There are no value neutral systems in this area. | Early Indus Civilization (1935), Sir Mortimer 
have thus bgen led to re-think, at a fundamental » Wheeler's The Indus Civilization in three editions 

, levelwhat I mean when I use many of the words (1953, 1960 and 1968) and even my own Indus 

that are cammonplace in Harappan scholarship. Civilization in Saurashtra (1980). 
eThis includes terms like ‘civilization’, even the While both these terms can be justified in sor 

very notion of what ‘Harappan’ means, or does ways, neither of them is without its shortcoming: 
not mean. . For example, the very'notion of the ‘Indus C 


zation in Saurashtra' is possibly out of plac 


THE ‘INDUS’ AND 'HARAPPAN' e the fact that Saurashtra is reasonably beyo 


"There are two names that have been applied to geographic bounds of the Indus Valley, 
ancient India’s first phase of urbanization or civili- . Haryana, „Indian Punjab and western 

» zation: ‘Harappan’ and ‘Indus’ as in ‘Harappan Pradesh — other regions within which 
Civilization: or ‘Indus Civilization’. The first of remains have been found. But when 
these is derived from a noble tradition which uses Marshall coined ‘the term, I suspect that | 
a type specimen, or site, as the basis for nomenc- reacting against the even more parochial 
lature in archaeology, and for that matter ter of the concept of an ‘Harappan C 
Palaeontology, Since,the mounds adjacent to the and found that the larger geogra 
modern village of Harappa were the first locality ° the greater Indus riverine syste 
where’ the remains of this civilization were «More appropriate. * * Á 
identified, the designation ‘Harappan’ fits such a After, all the term ‘Harappa 

+ System perfectly. The second name ‘Indus Civili- conjures forth a notion that the c 

zation’, and | use them interchangeably since for at a site, and that that place. 


me they refer to precisely the same cultural, - ancient urban system. Of c 
chronological, and geographic entity, has a ^, points is true. - 
history of usage that goes back very far into the The tradition of form 
research on this urban system. The earliest refer- „on the. ‘type fossil’ c 
, ence which I have fofind was written by John to Á particul&r the 
Marshajj (1924-25:60) in the Annual Report of 
the Archaeological Survey of India: 1924225, 
where he draws notice to the ‘Prehistoric civiliza- — 
On of the Indus.’ There may be an earlier refer 
^ sence but clearly the most powerful of these early 
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culture to a static typology of features rather than 


emphasizing dynamics, process and eae the 
‘ecology’ of things, which most modern workers 
in all sciences, both social and physical, find so 
ing. í 

ai hand, we need a name ‘or this — 
the most ancient of South Asia's urban systems 
— and, as long as we are not trapped by our own 
words, either term can "sufiice. But, it should be 
kept in mind that both terms have limitations, 
especially 'Harappan' if it is used in the type fossil 
sense. Q 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE H ARAPPAN TRADITION 


It is clear to all scholars who are familiar with the 
prehistoric archaeology of Pakistari and western 
India that the foundations of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion begin with the initiation of food production 
on the plains of the greater Indus Valley. The 
excavations at Mehrgarh (Jarrige 1979; Jarrige 
and Meadow 1980) are particularly interesting 
and important in this regard since we now have 
documentation that this foundation was laid in 
the sixth or even seventh millennium B.C. There 
is, thus, a long history of food producing, village 
farming communities in this region and it must be 
in this cultural environment that we seek the roots 
of the Harappan urban system. The record of 
these neolithic and chalcolithic communities isa 
complex, varied one that has not yet been fully 
understeod, or even exposed for examination. 
However, the continuity of this cultural material, 
all set within a pattern of regional stylistic varie- 
tion, is such that it can be formed into a tradition 
of life during the millennia preceding urbaniza- 
BS al history of western India 
f g this period does fiot seem to 
Incorporate any major discontinuities or disjunc- 
tions. Migration in' and oüt „of the region can“ 
reasonably be projected to have been a part of 
this history, if only for the fact that the movement 
= of populations, both large and small, especially in 
this part of the sub-continent, are re 
Ue constant, Pervasive feature of life, B 
ar haeological record, as we know it, d 
dicate a wholesale replacement of po 


ut the - 
oes not 


t pulation - 
Or culture during this early period, prior to 
urba on in the greater Indus valley. Or; the 


he continuity and gradual internal de- 

f this cultural tradition is abundantly 
le pace of chánge was clearly varied; 
i not be used to mask the fact 


' few things about ancient civilizations. 


latively . 
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that autocthonous change is the dontinant theme 
revealed by excavation. 


The Mature Period : | 


The cultural history of the Indüs region shows 
that this long history of agriculture and animal 
husbandry led, by some yet-to-be-understood | 
process, to urbanization — or civilization. This 
period has been frequently called the Mature 
Harappan Period. It is clear, to me anyway, that 
the long history of gestation that led to the Mature 
Harappan can be contrasted to a relatively short 
period of transition between the non-urban and 
urban stages. This position has been staied fully | 
elsewhere (Possehl, in press) but in short it holds 
that the jump to full urbanization jn the greater 
Indus Valley took place rapidly, proceeding from 
a relatively undifferentiated village base. This 
does not deny that the roots of civilization lie 
within this region, nor does it suggest that this 
‘gestation’ period was short (Dyson, in press). It 
simply states that there was a shurt period of 
rapid cultural change that immediately preceded 
Harappan urbanizatioin. To undeistand this 
more fully, and to lend further substance to a 
discussion of terminology, it is necessary to Say a 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


CIVILIZATION: There is a plethora of terms that 
archaeologists use when they address the issue of 
complex social organization. The four terms most ' 
frequently used are: civilization, urbanization, 
complex societies and states. While there is some 
basis for treating these terms — and the concepts 
they represent — as synonymous, there are also 
subtle differences betweer. them.eEach tends to 
highlight a Particular facet of a complex human 
Organization. For example, “civitzation’ tends to 
focus on the cultural aspect ot life and deals inclu- 
sively with the totality of large, long-lived human 
traditions. These tend to be historically deep and 
Seographically expansive. This phenomena can 
€ extraordinarily difficult to control if one is 
Seeking the solution to problems not related to 
historical ‘phenomena on this scale. As AL. 
Kroeber (1953:275) has said: 2 


To f^ historian, Civilizations are large, somewhat vague se 
ments of the totality of historical events which it may some- E. 
Sees be convenient or useful io segregate off from the c = 4 
sea dar of history, and which tend to evince certain dubl- E 
ously definable qualities when so ;egregated. fo the student F 


` 
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a 
of culture, civilizations afe segpents of the totality of human“ 
history when this is viewed less for its events, and less as 
behavior and acts, than as thé? more enduring products, 
forms, ard influences of the actions of human societies. eTo 
the student of culture, civilizatións are segregated or delimi- 
ted from one another by no single giterion: partly by 
geography, partly by period; partly by speech, religion, 
government, less by technology; most of all, probably,’ by 
those activities of civilization that are especially concerned 
with values and the manifest qualities of style (italics mine). 


In short, civilization can be said to relate to the 
cultural aspect of life and to historicalfy long-lived 
cültural traditions. But, the concept does have a 
long and chequered history which, to some, con- 
jures nbtions of good and evil, legitimate and 
illegitimate and a typology of cultures implying 
Vaguely stated notions of progress as postulated 
by Lewis Henry Morgan (1907). The impact of 
this aspect of the term may be clearest when we 
put it into the adjectival form ‘civilized’. I think 
that competent? users of English will find the 
meaning of this form of the word particularly 
value-loaded and inappropriate for the objective 
study*of man's past and culture process. 

Nonetheless, there is a place for ‘civilization’ in 
“scholarly thought and, despite its faults, I tend to 
corffe back to it. One reason for this emerges as a 
contrast to what Robert McC. Adams (1966: 12) 
states in the opening pages of his exceptional 
-book, The Evolution of Urban Society: 


This study. . tends to stress ‘societal’ variables rather than 
‘cultural’ (civilization) ones. Perhaps in part, such an 
approach is merely an outgrowth of limitations of space; 
social institutions lend themselves more easily to the 
construction of a brief paradigm than do the tool types or 
Pottery styles with which the archaeologist traditionally 
works. But I also believe that the available evidence supports 
the conclusion that the transformation at the core of the 
Urban, Revolution lay in the realm of social organization. 
And, while the onset of the transformation obviously cannot 
be understood apztt frora its cultural and ecological context, 
it seems to have been primarily changes in social institutions 
that precipitated changes in technology, subsistence, and 
other aspects of the wide? cultural realm, such as feligion, 
ratherðhan vice versas 
f 

But, there are still contexts within which a 
Stress on cultural features of complex social 
Systems is interesting and rewarding. Moreover, 
there is no sound evidence the causality is as 


„Unidireðtional as Adams suggests. For example, 


there. are important thoughts, such as Robert 
Redfield's, on the arban transformation as an 
evolution of not only appropriate social institu- 
tions but other features of human life such as the 
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development of speculative thought and a shift in 

* mans perceptions concerning his place in a 
largerecosmes (Redfield 1953). While it is clear 
that this kind of ‘humanistic’ theme is but one 
aspect of a larger whole, it is an important one 
that has been largely ignored by many contem- 
porary archaéologists. * This is, in no small part, 
due, to the fact «hat it is. extraordinarily hard to 
control in*a nön-literate archaeological context. 
But there are more serious issues of cause and 
effect involved, as nofed by Adams in the quote I 
gave above? , 


URBANIZATIQN/URBANISM: The sense that 
urbanism stresses the social aspect of a complex 
human organizatioņ has already been noted in 
the Adams’ quotè. Some authors, like Redman 
(1978: 215-1b) also use the term to highlight a 
level of, organization encompassing the city asa 
distinct form of settlement: 


Although the terms city and urbanism (can be) used some- 
what interchangeably . . .it should be borne in mind that there 
is a distinction between the two Urbanism implies the 
characteristics that distinguish cities from simpler community 
forms; it also refers to the organization of an entire urban 
saciety, which includes not only cities, but also towns and 
villages. A city, on the other hand, is the physical centre’ 
manifesting many important characteristics of the urban 
condition. 

A prirfiary characteristic in any definition of a city is its 
population, in terms of both size and density. Cities are gen- 
erally larger and denser than other types of settlements. It 
might be possible to set a lower limit to the size ofa city, but 
this would deny the special character of an urban complex. A 
lower limit of 5,000 people is a useful rule of thumb for 

ifferentiating cities from towns, but it must be kept in mind 
that population aggregates of even larger size do exist with- 
out the integration characteristics of a city, whereas 
` communities with fewer people might have all the other re- 
quisite urbar criteria. Hence large size is diagnostic'of cities, 
but nota sufficient definition. 


^ The most important quality defining a city is its complexity 
and form, of integration. Cities are made up not simply of 
large populations but of large diverse populations that 
account for the economic and organizational diversity and 
interdependence that distinguishes a city from simpler settle- 

a ment forms. Archaeofogists and social historians measure 
. these factors in several ways. The presence of monumental 
architecture is easily discoverable evidence for organizational 
mechanisms that control large groups of people; It is also an 
indication of "he probable participation of craftsmen. 
Manufactured goods suggest craft specialization, and an une- 
ven distribution of such goods implies a wealthy elite. To 
support the craftsmen and the elite — both of whom prob- 
ably do not grow their own food — the agricultural base must 
be efficient so thag farmers can produce more than they need, 
and there must be mechanisms for collecting and redistribut- 


ing these surpluses. 
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I find it possible to think of urbanization as 
civilization without the burdensome:dimension of 
an historically deep cultural life and tradition. 
They both certainly relate to a level of coraplexity 
in human organization that will be described in 
greater detail at a large point. The:differences lie 
in the greater scope the concept of ‘civilization 
carries with it. EC SENA 


COMPLEX SOCIETY: The notion of a ‘complex 
society' seems to be gaining in the common cur- 
rency of archaeology. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that it focuses on the form of human organi- 
zation, the size of society and the manner by 
which institutions are articulated one to another. 
The complexity that it refers to, is derived from 
the fact that society is internally differentiated and 
structurally specialized. That is, the institutions, 
the social units or segments such as the political 
system, the economic system, various organs of 
production and distribution and the like, tend to 
be distinct units. The personnel in these social 
configurations tend also to be specialists who do 
one, or a few, things for their livelihood. Thus, 
¢he socio-cultural system can be“ said to have 
been differentiated, segrnented, separated into 
parts that are more distinct than simpler forms of 
social organization such as bands or tribes. These 
differentiated social and/or cultural segments 
: therefore tend to be Specialized in function, as 
demanded by the place the organization occupies 
in the larger, urban, civilizational whole. 4 
The comparative complexity of this kind of 
social system comes from firstly, the increased 
number of differentiated, specialized roles that 
build up around a large scale ` 
structure: and secondly, from the vastly larger 
number of ‘links’ that are necessary between 
these specialized roles and functions. These con- 
. nections insure that goods-and services flow from 
E places of origin to places of need within the 
— System. 
E Of course, all of the above is best stated in 
yr _ comparative terms. There are many socio-cultu- 
al tems in the world that are smaller in scale 
tha | urban examples and where tke differe; tia. 
) d pecialization is either not percer ábly 
here this phenemenon is not as de- 
n the urban form. In these kinds 
tutions and people tend to be 
alization of career is unt 
ion of labotr is based on 


socio-cultural 
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the two great axes of ege and sex. Such societies 
are characterized as simpler because they are 
sniall and the number of explicit roles are fewer in 
number. This obviously results in a much smaller 
need for explicit linkages between persons and 
institutions. 

I find that the equation — complex societies 
equal urbanized ones — is basically unobjec- 
tional; although I confess that I use the former 
term only for stylistic reasons. | find its failings lie 
precisely where urbanism fails — it deals pooriy 
with the deeper aspects of historical tradition and 
in the area of values and world view that the 
concept of a civilization handles so well. 

STATE: The final concept here —.the State — 
while quite current, especially among anthro- 
pologically oriented archaeologists, really solves 
no problems not taken care of by one of the 
preceding alternatives and is, in fact, weak in a 
fairly obvious way. That is, it simply takes as its 
starting place a particular institutior*and empha- 
sizes one part of a holistic configuration às the 
centre of growth, differentiation and’ change. It 
is, in this sense, narrow. It distorts examination of 
the change process. If not completely confusing 


“relationships of cause and effect in the growth of 


urban systems, it makes it unnecessarily difficult 
to place important institutions, except the State, 
within the total socio-cultural system where 
their role in the process can be dealt with 
evenhandedly, on par with the mechanisms of 
social control. Y 

Each of these terms or concepts, that I have 
briefly reviewed here has some degree’ of utility 
in exploring one of human kinds great achieve- 
ments in development. Each of them highlights a 
particular facet of this holistic process and I am 
sure it will continue to retain sme currency in 
historical thought. But, there are other issues 
concerning the emergence, of urban systems that 
can profitably be discussed before pursu?eg the 
terminological issue ;that is the focus of this 
paper. Principal among these other issues is the 
Way in which archaeologists can identify com- 
plex societies in the archaeological - record 


and how the Process of culture change can be 
understood. 


^ 


CMS OTHER ISSUES A 
ilde's Thought: Archaeological thought on this 


subject, in the moder ins 
3 a n era at any rate, begin 
with V. d 


"The Urban Revolution’. His -o-called ten criteria 


Gordon Childe's 41950) classic paper | 
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for urbanization are a classic of typological e 


methgd for defining a stage of human develop- 
ment. These ‘criteria’ are briefly: 
. cities; e o 
. full-time craft and career specialists; 
. taxation; 
monumental architecture; 
. Social stratification; 
. exact and predictive sciences;, 
. Writing; 
. developed artistic styles; 
9. Jong distance trade in luxury items; and 
10. the state. 


ONDAN 


Childe’s »scheme has been rather severly 
criticized elsewhere (Redfield 1953; Adams 
1966: 10-11) and this need not be fully repeated 
here. Suffice it to say that the list is an uneven 
adumbration of features of complex social forms 
in the sense that not all the ‘criteria’ seem equally 
weighted. The notion of the state as a large, 


^ ^ differentiated political structure would seem to lie 


L] 


^ 
3 


a digitated 


f closer to'the centre of the urban notion than 


does, for example, the character of art. Further- 
môre, it can reasonably be thought that any 
coherent definition of the state is going to carry 
with it some notion of taxation. The latter's place 
on the list, thus, can be seen as a redundancy. 
Equally to the point, and this, I feel, is the thrust 
of Redfield’s critique, is that taxonomies of 
Childe’s kind miss the mark in being static 
structures ‘which attempt the impossible: captur- 
ing the social, cultural and historical dynamics of 
life as We know it. On the other hand, Childe’s 
statement was a beginning, as typologies usually 
are, at more*explicifly laying out some paramet- 
ers of.complex societies. 


Adems’ Thought: Robert Adams has used 
Childe's typology as a beginning for some of his 
work, By demolishing the typology and shifting 
some of the terminology.he has generated what 
he refers to as the ‘core trends’ of urbanization 
(Adams 2966: 16). These are: social stratifica- 
tion, Political differentiation (state* formation), 
craft and career spêcialization, urbanism and 
militarigm. The key ingredients of this mix is that 
they are much more crisply set forth than Previ- 
Qus attempts, Childe's included, and Adams 
treats them not as a typology but as an intðr- 
K interrelated set of variables in a 
Systemic context..He thus focuses on ifrbaniza- 
6 ^ 
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$a 
tion, „or the process of civilization, as a holistic 
phenomenon. His core trends are useful tools by 
which to chart culture change, but he deals with 
themfnot as individual parts of a typology but as 
aspects*of a sum of Parts that in a systemic sense 


“has properties of its own by virtue of the combi- 
nation of elements. 
e 


FURTHER S TEPS T OWARD A DEFINITION 


Urban systems are°then large, complex socio- 
cultural sýstems. The state is the political form 
which civilizations take. This is a large formal 
system of? government ruled by a professional 
bureaucracy incorporating the full concept of kin- 
ship in anciént axémples. The state carries with it 
the notign of formal law and the monopoly of 
force. Crime is defined, judged and punished by 
the state as an institution, not by a series of indi- 
viduals. It incorporates an elaboration of roles or 
positions within its structure. These are defined 
^ independently of the person who fills that role or 
office. These roles are also stratified, ranked in 
terms of their importance or access to power. In 
this sense, the state is'a formal, and impersonal 
means of social control, as opposed to other 
systems where roles are determined by the 
persanal qualities of the members of society and 
where offices are not present. The same is true 
for roles in other aspects of the urbanized society. 
For example, in religion, the various roles are dif- 
ferentiated not only laterally, in terms of the tasks 
cto be done, but vertically, in terms of a hierarchy 
of control, access and power. 
Cities, or large settlements, act as centres of 
„control, seats of authority and are, characteristi- 
cally, the arena within which the intensity of 
urban life-and processes are acted out. Display of 


^ social structure and hierarchy, state agarandize- 


ment ánd the like are most clearly revealed within 
this highly charged context. 

Kent Flannery (1972:406) has noted of civiliza- 
tions, or as he chooses to designate them ‘states’: 


States usually have popoulations numbering at least into the 
hundreds of thousands (and often millions), only a certain 


^ percentage ef whom are engaged in actual production of 


fodd; many ate full-time craft specialists residing in urban 
occupational wards. They attain a high level of artistic and 
‘scientific’ achiexement, often because of the state's support 
of, and constant demands upon, artisans of all kinds. States 
have public buildings, works, and services of various sorts, 
usually implemented through professional architects, engi- 
*neers and bureaucrats. Among these will usually appear 
public works 3f a religious nature, attended by full-time — 


^ 
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specialists maintaining a state religion. Such a d gn 
cally has a pantheon of gods with an internal hierar! hy i 
task-differentiation as complex as that of human socigty : 

self. In addition, many states use an *official' art D s 
portray these gods (and the secular rulers who serve, t a 
throughtout the area they control or influerize, even w en 
| those areas are ethnically and linguistically diverse. 


Civilizations are thus usually very large, in 
| 
| 


terms of both geographical «dimensions and tne 
populations that the state controls. It follows then 
that they are characteristically composed of many 
kinds of people. They are multi-ethnic. This is not 
generally true for smaller, less complex forms of 
human organization; for example, that.which pre- 
ceded the ancient cities of the Indus. But it is 
important since two things flow from it. First, 
there is a shift in the way in which ‘citizenship’ or 
group membership is defined. In the classic ‘little 
community’, kinship—that is the web: of related- 
ness—is what defines an individual as a member 
| or non-member of a particular social or political 


of these kinds of groups, the basis for citizenship 
tends to shift to notions of territoriality and where 
one was born, as opposed to kinship, in defining 
group membership. The many diffezent kinds of 
people, with their varied histories, values and be- 
lief systems leads to a second civilizational 
phenemenon. Early civilizations tend to foster al- 
legiance to the state, and regulate the inherent 
divisive forces in large human groups lacking 
shared histories, by building what Robert 
Redfield has called ‘Great Traditions’ (Redfield 
and Singer 1954). This is a concept that has 
come to mean less to social scientists than it once 
did; but it seems to me that it still leads us to an 
Important point. These ‘Great Traditions’ are the“ 
systems of belief synthesized from the histories of 
their multi-ethnic populations. These are essen- 
. tial to causing the individual civilization to hold 
together using some dimension of Cohesiveness 
other than brute force. In this sense, ‘Great Tradi- 
tions’ are both identifiable and unique to the kind 
of complex social form I am interested in here. 


HARAPPAN URBANIZATION 


Civilization compare with the features and pro- 
urbanism that have just been discussed? 

ac ere is little direct evidence for many of 
deeper institutional çonfigurations of this 
ul stem. Thus, many inferences, 
used © reconstruct.a convincing 


Adm 


unit. But since civilizations are made up of many . 


-does the archaeological record óf thé Indus ~ 
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picture of the level and character of the Harap- 
pan socio-cultural systein. For example, the size 
and, architectural complexity of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa obviously ?nean something in terms 
of a measurement of socio-cultural development. 
The lay-out of the streets, the presence of a large- 


'scale drainage system with its requirement for 


constant tending, the monumental 'citadels', all 
can be taken as an indication of tendencies to- 
ward strong central government. This is the very 
kind of thing the state or differentiated, specia- 
lized organization would be expected to produce. 
Similarly, the presence of writing was, and still is, 
taken to indicate a level of organization appro- 
priate to the label ‘civilization’. 


It is interesting to note that the place of writing 


in an understanding of civilization has been 
rather vastly altered over the years. It can be 
recalled that in the discussion of ‘civilization’ 
offered earlier in this paper, it was no where 
mentioned as a core trend, or a variable of great 
moment. This is due to a realization that it is in no 
way an independent variable. In other words, 


writing orginated in situations where it was called . 


for, by the interaction of variables much closer to 
the core of things urban. ? 

Other features of urbanization that the early 
scholars of things Harappan focused on, was the 
abundant evidence for elaborate craft specializa- 
tion and the contacts with other reasonably 
distant parts of Asia. This was betrayed, for 
example, by the abundant presence of foreign 
raw materials at both Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. $ 

One of the greatest challenges to Indus archa- 
eology today is creating a clearer sense of the 
Harappan urban institutions. For ‘example, we 
know almost nothing about the form of the-state. 
Yet, we can reasonably infer, that there was a 
Political organization of this type. We know very 
little about the form the ecorzomic institution took 
and yet we know that imports were made’ from 
Afghanistan, Baluchistén, eastern Rajasthan and 
central, even south India. Maritime commerce 
with Mesopotamia is also a part of their life. But 
the inner workings of there complex aspzcts of 
the Harappan economy completely elude us. 


The Final Phase of the Harappan Tradition 
One of the things that distinguishes the history of 
researck on the Indus civilization from that 


associated with other great urban systerns of anti- 
x ee e 
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quity is that until excavation took place there wás 
never a hint that this great human achievement * 
was buried beneath the plains of the greater 
Indus Valley. There was?no written history in an- 
cient India, or anywhere else that told us that 
there was a phase of urban life which preceded 
the early texts of the greater Hindu tradition. In“ 
other words, the urban system disappeared from 
both memory and written sources in the 4000 
years between the girban Harappan period and , 
the present. This is clearly a contrast to the 

Dynastic Egyptian, Mesopotamian and ancient 

Chinese civilizations. These come to us as histori- 
cal realities despite similar if not greater time 
distances. That the Harappan cultural tradition 

"was not carried forward, even to Vedic times, 
coupled with the fact that Mohenjo-daro, Har- 
appa, Kalibangan and many of the other Harap- 
pan settlements, especially the most complex 
ones, were abandoned during the early centuries 
of the second millennium B.C. suggests forcefully 
that, someting worthy of investigation and expla- 
nation took place here. 

e This process has frequently been seen in 
traumatic terms in the sense of being a very short, 
dramatic historical event in the classic sense of 
that werd ‘event’. For example, it was once fas- 
hionable to accuse Indra and his Aryan followers 
of the death of this civilization (Wheeler 1948: 
78-83). Attention has also been focused on de- 
vastating floods (Raikes 1964). But itis now clear 
that whatever happened to the Indus Civilization 
in the opening centuries of the second millen- 
fiium B.C., we are dealing with a long term pro- 
cess which was unevenly paced throughout the 
Indus region. There are fairly clear indications 
tha$ there may havé been a series of inter-related . 
ceuses. For example, the capture of the greater 
Sarasvati system and the evolution of the 
Yamuna, River is almost certainly involved in the 
disruption of thes northern Harappan zone 
(Raikes 1968; Agrawal and Sood, in press; Mug- - 
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^ oto clarify the proposition. 


hal, in press). In this casé, long term tectonics are * 


held to be responsible for the Yamuna stream 
capture of the greater Sarasvati system which 
eventually led to the drying-up of the major water 
Source for what seems to have been a centre, if 
a Not the centre, of Harappan settlement. This in- 
ference comes from the recently completed 
Survey of the westörn Sarasvati area in Pakistan 
„ Where M,R. Mughal has found over 109 Mature 
Harappan „settlements in Cholistan alpng this 


o a 


è T 
noyedry"river. We know that by the end of the UOTE 
second millennium B.C., the settlement pattern in js 
this area hdd been radically altered and villages Ga 
were by then established within the entrench- E 
ment of the Sarasvati and other streams that are a > 
part of this riverine éystem. Thus, the drying-up 

"of these streams seéms to have begun at the Er 
Opening of the second,millennium and to have a 
been complete by the end of the same era. Shor- 
ter term, violent efectonic events are also 
postulated at Harappan sites (e.g. Kalibangan ik 
and Banawali) and they may have played a role à E 
in serieusly disrupting Harappan life at these ^ 
place 2 : 

There ïs other evidence (Singh, 1968) that the 
early part of the Second millenium B.C. was a time 
of deficient rainfall in western South Asia. While 
such claims lead archaeologists into extremely 
complex areas of research, the possibility that this 
is part of the greater Indian historical record isa 
real one and further investigation of the case isin 
order. It could, after all, have had a significant 
impact on the Harappan subsistence regime, 
especially in the areas far removed fromthe great 
rivers. For „example, a prolonged period of * 
drought, failed monseons, would have had a dis- 
astrous effect on grasslands, especially in margi- 
nal environments, such as western Rajasthan and — 
Kutch, and could have had a serious impact-on 
the large pastoral nomadic Harappan population: 
as has beén hypothesized (Possehl 1979). | 


"disease, or physical disabilities, may 
weakened the labour force of the Indus Civilize 
tion (Kennedy, in press; Vishnu-Mittre, in 
* These are interésting and significant observa 
that both add substance to the a 
presented here and deserve further inves 


The, chronology for events su 
mentioned above is still being 
are some suggestions, however, 
tion of the Mature Phase of the. 
took place at a later time i 
south-west if these regions are 
and Punjag. Moreover, there n 


stood in detgil, 
„processes impii 
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UNE 
paced at different times in different regions: e 
is equally clear is that, in their interrelated tota a 
they had a stunning effect on ii COE 
What had once been an ancient urban system 
was much altered in terms of the complexity of 
organization. The major ursan centres were no 
longer functioning as cities. If there’ was settle- 
ment within their bounds itsis best characterized 
as squatters abodes. Signs of writing, long dist- 
ance trade in luxury itenis, monumental archi- 
tecture, most craft specialization, all disappear. 
The unified system of weights dnd measures of 
the Mature Period of Harappan urbanization dis- 
appears along with the inscribed stamp seals, 
seemingly the property of an elite population. 
The large differentiated settlements, many as at 
Lothal, or Mohenjo-daro, broken down into 
‘quarters’ where public architecture, «workshops 
and domestic quarters were clearly demarcated 
are no longer found. 

The Indus region also seems to break up into a 
series of stylistic zones during this period. That is, 
during the Mature Harappan there is a sense that 
we are dealing with a single entity when we speak 
ct the Indus Civilization. By the middle of the 
second millennium, this is no longer the case. 
The archaeological record of Indian Punjab, 
Haryana and eastern Uttar Pradesh fofms<a 
rather distinctive stylistic zone which is quite 
Separate and identifiable vis-a-vis the so-called 
Cemetery H material from Harappa and the 
Cholistan/Bahawalpur area. Sind is, in turn, 
culturally identifiable as a stylistic unit and so is 
the abundant material of this period in Gujarat. 
An interesting, and yet to be understood pattern 
in this, is that the boundaries which emerge in this 
period are quite similar to those which 
apparent in the period just precedin reo ah 
flourishing urban life. $ E ful 
; There is clearly much more to be learned of the 
arly second millennium B.C. cultu 
western India and Pakistan, but 
appear to be evident. The two, or 
major urban centres which were f 
during the Mature, Urban Phase of Harappa life 

were abandoned so that, for all intents end 
purposes, we can no longer think of their inhabit- 
ants as living a city life. The writing system is no 
longer evidenced except as cursory graffiti scrat- 


re history in 
a few things 
Possibly three 
ully inhabited 


ched generally as single signs on pots, 


I have elsewhere (Possehl 1975) referred to. 


d á this phase of the Harappan Culture! Tradition as 
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‘Post-urban’. Í used the ferm to create a contrast 


to, 
cre 


the earlier phases of Harappan life and to 
ate a terminology which reflected what we 


know, or seem to know about Harappan life. 


Th 


THE PHASE TERMINOLOGY 


PRE-URBAN, URBAN AND P OST-URBAN 
e terminology developed (Possehl 1977) for 


phases of what I perceive to be the Harappan 


Cu 


ltural Tradition is based not on time or 


chronology but on some sense of the level of 
socio-cultural development apparent within vari- 
ous stages of the Harappan tradition. Of course 
there is some kind of general chronological. 
meaning to the terms Pre-urban, Urbán and Post- 
urban but as our knowledge of Harappan culture 
history has been refined, these chronological 
implications have tended to become less and less 
important. That is, as we learn more about the 
varied pace of culture change in different regions 


of 


the Indus Civilization, the overall phase — 


chronology tends to break down into. meaning- 
less generalities. But, my phase approach to - 


Ha 


rappan terminology tends to withstand the 


ever-present instability of archaeological chrono- 
logies. Moreover, questions: pertaining* to just 


wh 


at a term like ‘Pre-Harappan’ means, if it is a 


chronological indicator, are avoided. As it turns 
out, ‘Pre-Harappan’, even assuming that it is 
closely enough defined to place it within the 
cultural tradition, already means different things 


in 


different regions. The term is thus usually a 


confusing element in discussion since what is re- 
ally called for is a direct address of chronology. 


Th 


e use of ‘Pre-Harappan’ can therefore be seen 


as possibly masking an important issue. 2 
The disadvantages to the phase termiriology 

seem to lie close to the issue I mentioned at the 

beginning of the paper: the system is theory 


kn 


laden. "It presumes that we dre very secure in our 


owledge of Harappan culture-history’ for 


example. The very notion of a ‘Post-urban Ph 
ase’ is in fact a conclusion of no small magnitude. 
This aspect of my terminology has been criticize 

by J. Shaffer (1981: 97) when he notes tfe pre- 
Sence of large, even ‘urban’, sites in the Post- 


ch 


ae Phase of the east Punjab and Bahawalpur. e 


questions to be answered of the protohistoric a! 


ile I appreciate the fact that there are many 


aeology of these regions, and that- there are „ 


more than enough interesting sites to be excava’ 


^ 
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ted in seeking answers to these questions, I think . 
Shaffer is slightly askew on this point. First of all, 
large “sites are not ‘urban’ (with or withou? the 
quotation masks in the original) simply by virtue 
of their size. Urbanization, as°I have carefully 
pointed out in this paper, is a form of human, 
organization variously associated with large sites. 
In other words, Shaffer confuses the true notion 
of this concept with something quite secondary, 
and the presence o? absence of large sites is not e 
quite to the point. I also add that a marked de- 
gree of social complexity may be found in small 
sites and, although it might seem at odds with 
current theory, it would make as much sense for 
sShaffer to have made his point by noting the pre- 
sence of many sites in his region of discussion 
that are of no apparent magnitude in size. 
Moreover, there are some positive reasons for it 
to believe that ‘Post-ufban’ is an appropriate 
conclusion. 
Discussing the Urban Phase of the Harappan 
ac Cultural Tradition in this paper, I have laboured 
over indicating how little direct evidence we have 
* for the core trends of urbanism. Instead we have 
hag to use things like the grid lay-out of Harap- 
pan settlements, the writing system, the unified 
system *of weightssand measures, indications of 
trade in luxury items with distant lands, evidence a 
for craft specialization as proxies for social stratifi- 
cation, the state, and other aspects of social dif- 
. ferentiation. This is of course, an unfortunate 
situation, „but one that Harappan archaeology 
cannot avotd. However, if we apply the same in- 
dicators used to assess the kind of development 
apparent in the Urban Phase, to later remains in 
the cultural tradition, we find substantial differ- 
ences. There is, for example, no longer a system ^ 
of writing, nox the system of weights and mea- 
Sures; absent too, is evidence of craft specialists, 
. metallurgists excepted. I will not go through this 
in any greater detail“but, if compared in this way, 
^ the Mature Harappan is substantially different ^ 
frem the Jhukar material, that from Cemetery H, . 
Rangpur NB and C, the Ochre Coloured Pottery, 
arid the later part of the Siswal sequence. It is this 
fact tiat justifies the*use of the nomenclature 
Post-urban Phase’. 
e There may be other terms that are appropriate 
for Harappan archaeologists to use. It should 
i even be considered that the problem addressed 
» at a particular level,should determine the choice 
Of terms. But I think it qqually true the isdtation of 
^ 


a 
e ^ 


Ü 


6 


^ Mackay, E.J.H. 1935. Early "Indus Civilization. Clay 
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95 . e 
thé Pre-urban, Urban and Post-urban phase for 
` the greater Indus Valley is at least congruent with 
what we know of Harappan culture-history. 


e 
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‘Pre’- or ‘Early’ Harappan Culture: ° 
A Conceptual Battle : 


In 1980 M.R. Mughal published an article entitled 
‘New Research on the Origin of the Indus Civili- : PA CULTURE 
zation’. On reviewing the sixty year old history of Morut Sade 
Harappan studies, Mughal criticizes the earlier 
excavators who tended to see the origins in the t 
> ?Wesft. It is true that cultural diffusion or impetus 
has been assumed from 'advanced' Mesopota- 
mia or Iran right up the discovery of the civiliza- 
tiof and even Rakhal Das Banerji (1923), who 
excavated Mohenjo-daro for the first time," 
thought that this new civilization might be related 
to the Minoan Civilization. In England too, on 
receiving the news of this remarkable discovery 
of an hitherto unknown civilization, Sayce (1924) 
immédiately pointed out its similarity with the 
Susa culture in south-western Iran. Gadd and 
Smith (1924) also suggested the strong relation- 
ship befween the new discovery and the Meso- 
Potamian civilization, especially the Sumero- 
Babylonian phases. 1t is interesting, therefore, to a 
note that Marshall ( 1924) the first reporter of the 
news to England, was quite careful concerning 


-1. Origin and expansion of Harappa 


the matter. Though he also points out the re- Gupta E 5 > 
° semblance betweens the Indus script amd the 'sea-chánge' on their way to th 


. Mycerean Pictographs, he still recognizes the . G. Daniel (1968) thought that tho 
Originality of the new civilization and states that ~ the role for diffusion wer 
this cannot have been merely derived by ‘the ° Indian villagers returning f 
ingusion Of West Asian culture or its people. But both theories are too 
It was.D.H. Gordon (1958) who supposed that ^ archaeblogieal support. 
this Western diffusion was actually brought by a i - 
soup Of people who migrated from the Middle 
East. These People, he felt, urbanized in the early 

- + dynasties of the Surfer and Elam, arrived at the 
á. Indus Plain through the sea route and challenged 
e en irenment, though they had met, with a 
A x e ^ 
e A 1 
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West in the early third millennium B.C. could well 
‘fly’ to the Indian subcontinent 500 years later. 
(Wheeler 1961). Because the theory of “idea dif- 
fusion’ was abstract enough, and because one 
can still recognize the originality of the Indus 
Civilization, even though the urban idea may 
have flowed from Mesopotamia,’ Wheeler's 
theory attracted many gcholars. True, the 
extreme views like regarding the Indus Civiliza- 
tion an attribute or a colony-like thing of West 
Asian civilization have subsided now, but many 
scholars still consider that the ‘urban idea with 
wings’ from the West was what gave the Indus 
people their direction for development at the first 
stage. VASE 
Contrary to these, the native origin of the Indus 
Civilization has been put forward, particularly 
by some Indian and Pakistani scholars. They 
emphasize the ecological environment^of the 
'Greater Indus Valley' and the readiness of the 
talented native people of the time. A. Ghosh's 
(1965) idea expressed at the symposium held in ' 
1964 at Deccan College, Pune, is a typical exam- 
ple. Ghosh (1952) had already clarified the exist- 
«ence of the Sothi culture in northernmost tip of 


Rajasthan, but rightly placed it before the urban. 


phase of the Civilization in 1964. He then char- 
acteristically called it a proto-Harappan culture, 
considering it an actual prototype for the Mature 
Harappan Culture. For him, it was this cultural 
body which accepted the urban idea, even 
though it could have flowed from the West. 

S.P. Gupta's more recent thepry (1976) is also 
on similar lines. He feels that the Sothi culture, a 
proto-Harappan culture, re-organized in the old 
Sarasvati valiey, influenced tne contemporary 


Harappan Culture. In his views the original home 


Ghaggar basin and not the Indus. On the other 
hand, D.P. Agrawal (1973) saw the pre-urban 
cultures on the Indus plain gradually becoming 


- Civilization, and that those pre-urban cultures 
i survived in the rural cultures. The latter theory is 
interesting on two points. While calling these pre- 
urban cultures 'pre-Harappan', he does, not 
ecessarily see a gap between, them and the 
pan culture. On this point, his theory is 
o Mughal's. At the same time, recent 
evidence shows the ‘pre-Harap- 
iving the Harappan period. This 


cultures of other regions, and thus created the. . 


of the Indus Civilization was the Saraswati- 


Harappan culture and the material basis of the ' 
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shows up in the peripheral regions like eastern 
Punjab and Haryana -at sites like Siswal and 
Mitathal (Suraj Bhan 1978). 

These cultures, typicully, Sothi and Kot Dijian, 
are essentially pre-urban in character. Can they 
still be called ‘pre-Harappan’ cultures, or ‘Early 
Harappan’ cultures, or ‘phase’, as Mughal puts 
the question? The matter seems a bit compli- 


cated. 


Mughal’s theory (1970, $973, 1974) may be 
summarized here as follows: the cultures so far 
observed at most of the Harappan sites, lying 
immediately below the Harappan layers, are not 
pre-Harappan cultures; these are various aspects 
of a single, Early Harappan, culture, or the early 
phase of the Harappan culture—be it from the 
lower strata of Kot Diji, Sothi, Harappa citadel, or 
Gumla, Sarai Khola, Jalilpur, etc. Therefore, all 
these assemblages (not separate:cultures accord- 
ing to him) seem to form his 'early formative/early 
urban/early developmental phase'.,He may see 
the striking uniformity among these assemblages... . 
all right, but can the individual cultural aspects 
observed in each of these simply be local varia- 
tions? Can they really be lumped together to ferm 


“a single cultural phase in the ‘Harappan Culture’ 


(which is, in this case, close 10 the Indus Civiliza- 
tion in concept)? And even if one admits to their 
forming an early phase of the Harappan Culture, 
is it then not contradictory to calling them the 
‘Early Harappan Culture’ as separate from the - 
Harappan Culture. A bit carelessly though, 
Mughal, in his article in 1980, uses the term ‘Early 
Harappan Period' as well. This should 5e, more 
precisely in this context, ‘the period of the early 
Harappan phase’, or more properly, ‘the period 
contemporary to the formative stage of the indus 
Civilization’. 

Many archaeologists now gradually,admit that 
these:pre-urban cultures (c7 assemblages) should 
be regarded the important formative body“af the 
Civilization. There can, however, be no question 
that these cultures are 'proto-Harappan' in char- 
acter, and that they form, together, the formative 
stage of the Indus Civilization. As will be stated 
later, even if any sort of the alien cultural traits « 
(or the urban idea) were diffused or introduced at 
that formative stage, the role played by these 
cultures as the substantive wody which accepted: - 


digested and developed them as their own ele- NM 


ments can never be denied. 4 i 


r 


‘Pre’ or ‘Early’ Harappan 
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, One shóuld note here the following points. 
Even if these cultures are to be accepted as 
assemblages, a 'culture' in the archaeological con- 
text, generally denotes the local assemblages of a 


cultures 


West Asian 
7 influence? 


cerfain set of artefacts. Therefore, these assembl- ^ 


ages — whick could well be considered proto- 
Harappan or the Harappan prototype in their 
character, together creating the formative stage of 
the Civilization — should rather be considered, 
archaeologically’ cultures, thereby never neglect- 
irg their particular set of artefacts and their łocal 
differences. 

It is true that in the remarkable uniformity 
WEE the artefacts ót these cultures, they could 
PE had close contact with each other. It 
Noe s unnecessary, therefore, to regard each, 

ee cence Hagappa, Jalilpur II, Gumla II-III, 
ie ola Il, etc. as individual 'culfures' “as 
= they rathes represent the cultural phases 

^ Á $ 
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-——--------—-.----- 3000 B.C. 


Formative Stage 


--———2-------------- 2400 B.C. 


Urban (Mature) Stage 


Declining Stage 


-————-—------------- 1200 B.C. 


Fig.3.2. Stage of formation of Harappa Culture 
^ 


of the sequence represented at each site. How- 
ever, for the purpose of discussion on ‘culture’, it 
. would be better, at least at the present state of our. 
knowledge, to differentiate the north-eastern 
assemblages characterized by the cultural traits 
typical to Sothi culture, from the south-westem 
assemblages characterized by the cultural traits 
typicabto Kot Dijian. Thus we may be able to study 
more carefully and precisely the interrelation- 
ships, or the différence of time and space among 
them. We must admit that the terminology like 
‘Kot Diji Culture’ or ‘Sothi Culture’ is essentially 
based on the pottery typology, but we may still 
reserve such minute terminologies to set the vari- 
ous assemblages clarified in such sites like Gumla 
II-III, Jalilpu? II, etc., in the right archaeological 
position, both chronologically and locally. 
In the meantime, Allchin and Allchin (1968) call 
*the various pre-urban cultures as 'pre-Harappan'. 


E 


^ 
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and further divide them into three groups acrord- 
ing to their ceramic associations: southern (Amri), 
central (Kot Diji and the pre-defence, Harappa) 
and northern (Sothi). However, among them, the 
southern or Amri culture belongs to a slightly diffe- 
rent context from the other two, as it i5 really 
pre-Harappan, both in stratigraphy and in, char- 
acteristics, and may be better treated in the con- 
text of the early south Baluchistan ‘cultures. It is 
rather their northern and central groups that have 
the ‘proto-Harappan’ characteristics, and it is not- 
able that Allchins also call them,, elsewhere, the 
*pre-Harappan' culture in the Indus Valley (italics 
mine), namely in the singular form. 


3000 2500 
200° . ^' 


Baluchistan and Ex iar 


other non- & pre- x 
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2000 
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a 
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> a In any Case, we can readily admit two different 
Taking this into 


, ‘Early Ind 
ind ‘Pre-Indus Cultures’ at the South 


chaeological Symposium held in 1971 
nd 1 s Cultures’ are proto-Harappan is 
and thus not different {rom Mughal’s 
$3 il e (though in singular form 


c Mature Harappan 
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both clearly differentiated from the urban ‘Indus 
Civilization’. One can question the use of the 
terins* ‘civilization’ and ‘cultures’ in the same 
sphere of terminology, as also the use of ‘Indus’ 
instead of ‘Harappan’, though his difficulties are 
quite understandable. 


A CRITIQUE 


In this respect, Mughal’s three terms ‘Mature 
Harappan’, ‘Early Harappan’ and ‘Pre-Early 
Harappan’, ‘which had been presented in his 
Ph.D. dissertation in 1970, are much clearer; 
though the first two cannot just be considered the 
two phases of the singular Harappa Culture, as 


1500 1900 


1800 1200 


Cemetery H Culture 
Jhukar Culture 
Jhangar Culture 


Trihni Culture etr, 


| Declining Se 
Gujarat 


Lustrous Red Ware 


Ahar Culture 
Jorwe-Nevasa Ware 


Malwa Ware, etc. 


Fig.3.3. Chronological frame of Harappa Culture É 


T 
has been stated above. To me, Mughal's 'Mature 
Harappan’ can be simply ‘Harappan’, and his 
Early Harappan Culture’ should be ‘Pre-lor 
proto-, if one prefers) Harappan cultures’ (plural 
form). Amri, Nal, Kalat, Quetta, etc. should not be 
included in these ‘Pre-Harappan Cultures’, but 


may be called by their individual names, otherwise . 


2 


this Would be quite misleading. I reserve the age- | 


old terminology or ‘Pre-Harappan cultures’ for 


Kot Diji and Sothi 
And Sothi cult they are 
found below ures only because they 
EF 


oe 


ERAS E 


Painted Grey 
Ware Culture 


„Post HRP 
Cultures 


the (Mature) Herappan layers, and | | 
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‘Pre’ or ‘Early’ Harappan 


a 
A 


do not deny that thoseemay be essentially 'protð- 


Harappan’ in nature.» If the archaeological ° 


evidence accumulates, we may even call “them 
together a culture’. ° 

However, the Indus Civilization, or the Harappa 
Culture could not have necessarily sprung up only 


as the result of the organic development of these“ 


pre-(proto-) Harappan Cultures. Though many 
common cultural elements are observed in the 


Harappa Culture, it is easy to find mgre important . 


new urban traits, like the well-planned city, a fully 
developed script, refined seals, many uses of 
bronze, silver etc. after 2500 B.c. or 2400 B.c. 
Though there need not have been any kind of 
mass immigration, nor a big change of the popula- 
tion either, sthere could still have been a sort of 
cultural impact at this Particular stage of the 
development. As has been repeatedly empha- 
sized, the local cultures in the Greater Indus Valley 
or the Plain had been already equipped with the 
energy to accept and introduce it, and to develop it 
as their owr? But one might still hold the possibility 


of ail outside impetus, however marginal, for the 


a 


9 


achievements of fully integrated urbanization. 
LJ 


In this respect, Fairservis (1971), for instance, 


cofisiders three factors for the orgin of Civilization: 


the outside influence factor; subcontinental (eco- 
logical) setting to guarantee the high agricultural 
productivity; and the social readiness for full 
urbanization. The second and the third factors are 
more suggestive than the first, but I will not go into 
those details here. What he means by the ‘outside 
influence’ figre is the eastward cultural wave start- 
ing from Early Dynastic Mesopotamia. He consi- 
ders thi$ wave to have diffused to the Afghan- 
Baluch highlands through the Iranian plateau, 


further reaching upto the Indus plain, butweneed a 


more discussion on this particular point. It is true 
that the Iranian cultural developments had much 
to do with, the formation and the development of 
the pre- (proto-) Harappan cultures through the 
changes metin the Afghan-Baluch highlands. This 
is well related to the widespread trade of lapis 
azuli and chlorite then as evidenced from the sites 
of Afghanistan, Iran and Turkmenia. This may be 
further. studied, macrascopically, in ‘relation to 
the trading sphere centring around the 'proto- 
lamiteð Culture, spreading from Susa to Shahr-i 
okhta, and from Hissar to Tepe Yahya. 
_ But there was a notable change in trade routes 
in the Iranian plateau, in or around the mtddle of 


‘the third millenniumB.c, when the Indus Giviliza- 


^ 
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tiop$was to flower. The new civilization was to 
depend possibly more on Sea-routes which were 
connected*to further western lands through the 
Makran coast or otherwise, rather than on theland 
routes „thróugh central Baluchistan. Perhaps 
southern, cultures, lige Kulli, might have played a 

*more important role since then, rather than more 
narthern cultures like Quetta and Zhob-Loralai. 
But, how ‘infernational relationship’ changed in 
the mid-second millennium B.C. and affected 
urbanization on the Indus plain, or the rise of the 
Indus Civilization, needs further study. It is only 
mentioned here so that this problem is tackled 
seriously along with the problem of the early stage 
of socio-cultural realization of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion on the plain ttself. (Karshima et al 1980). 
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The first hypothesis regarding the origin of the 
Indus Civilization came from John Marshall. 
Marshall did not elaborate his ideas; he was con- 
cerned more with discovering details of the civili- 
zation than*with speculating on its origin. Besides, 

The did not have much data to speculate on. But 
, What he wrote as early as 1924, while reporting 
on the discovery of this civilization in the 
Illustrated London News of September 20 of that 

year, is significant and worth quoting in detail. 
- "eit is possible, though unlikely, that this civilization of the 
Indus valley was an intrusive civilization emanating from 
further west. What seems prima facie more probable is that 
this forgotten civilization, of which the excavations of 
ə Harappa and Mohenjo-daro have now given us a first total 
glimpse, wasdeveloped in the Indus valley itself. . . itis prob- 
ably true that Successive migrations from outside had a useful 
effect, as they did in Mesopotamia and in Egypt, in promoting 
the development of indigenous culture, but there is no 
Teason to assume that the culture of this region was imported 
from other lands, or that‘ts character was primarily modified 

by OUtside influences. (Marshall 1924: 548). 

Seven years later, in his final report on 
Mohenjo-daro he was more positive: ‘the culture 
represented must have had a long antecedent 
histery on the soil of India, taking us back to an 
age that at present can only be dimly surmised' 
(Marshall 1931: 106). In 1938, Mackay believed 
that the dus Valley Civilization had some con- 
nectian with the Uruk Culture of Sumer’. Citing 
Woolley’s opinion that the Uruk people in 

, SOpvtamia were ‘invaders from the north’ he 
Pointed out that a section of them could have 
entered India ‘bringing with them a culture that 

á developed in a different milieu, and „perhaps 
à combihed with an Andigenous culture, produced 
9 ^ Á [) 


^ 
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` Area and its associated buildings dated onl 
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the civilization that culminated in the great cities 
of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa’ (Mackay 1938: 
668). In 1950 Piggott more or less echoed 
Marshall: ‘an origin outside India is inherently im- 
probable, but where and in what form this origin 
was is quite unknown’ (Piggott 1950: 140). : 

In The Indus Civilization. first published in e 
1953, Wheeler (1953: 93-94) formulated his. : 
hypothesis in detail, and he has not basically. 
changed it in the successive editions of the work. 
Ta begin with, he refers to the stimuli behind the 
growth of civilization in Mesopotamia: the settle- 
ment of an upland neolithic people in the river 
plains, their adjustment to the new environment 
and new dimensions in social organization 

ematured in the process. The Indus Civilization, he * 
suggests, was the result of similar stimuli at a 
somewhat later date in the context of the Indus 

„plains. The»date being later, the*early nonurba- 
nized people of the Indus plains could look upon - 
the Mesopotamian growth as a model, something — 
which would guide them to an easy maturity. 
When’ Wheeler writes that ‘the idea of civilization — 
came fo the Indus from the Euphrates and the 3 
Tigris’ he means precisely this emulation of the — 
Mesopotamian model. He is well aware that t 
Harappan culture is ‘too individual to 
regarded merely as a Mesopotamian colony’. 

Whteeler suggests a few other points also. 
expavations at Mohenjo-daro in 1950 
that the huge mud-brick platform in thi 


the ‘Intermediate’ period: This impli 
city as such ‘existed before the citadel was 
*He also notes that, the slots for horizontal tir 


^ 
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X work in the burnt-brick construction of one of the 
$ E early defence towers, and the granary at 
EY Mohenjo-daro, are rather unusual in a burnt- 


brick construction and may suggest the builders’ 
familiarity with mud-brick and timber coristruc- 
tion. On the whole, he argues: A 


There is the suspicion that the citadel-builders of Mohenjo- 
daro and of Harappa were ienovators, &rriving with archi- 
tectural traditions founded elsewhere upon qhe manipulation 
z of mud-brick and timber, and imposing themselves upon a 
pre-existing urban population. The high-built citadels seem 
indeed to be frowning upon their cities with a hint of alien 
domination. If so, at Mohenjo-daro that domination must 
have been dynastic rather than cultural, for the excavations 
of 1950 hinted at a substantial continuity of cuiture from the 
. pre-citadel into the early citadel phase. These and other pos- 
sibilities must be given provisional weight without any undue 
emphasis. (Wheeler 1953: 93-94). 


Wheeler’s first assumption that the Indus Civili- 
zation had its genesis in the plainward movement 
of an upland food-producing people does not in 
reality convey much as a theoretical postulate. It 
is too general to be specifically useful. His next 
and basic assumption that the idea of civilization 
came to the Indus valley from Mesopotamia, is 
clearly an echo of Kroeber’s concept of ‘stimulus 
diffusion’ (Kroeber 1940: 1-20). What he does 
not emphasize is that no idea can germinate in an 
alien setting unless the setting itself is socia-cul- 


own framework. The instances Kroeber cites of 
‘stimulus ‘diffusion’ are all mere inventions of 
isolated cultural traits such as the beginning of the 
European manufacture of porcelain based on the: 
Chinese idea. He also calls them ‘stimulus inven- 
tion’. Moreover, this hypothesis does not explain 


tion (Coulborn 1959: 26). Wheeler's third 
assumption that ‘the high-built citadels seem . . . 
to be frowning upon their cities with a hint of 
alien domination’ and that ‘at Mohenio-daio that 
domination must have been dynastic rather than 
cultural’ does not explain why the dynastic domi- 
nation failed to have a cultural expression. It also 
: does not explain the genesis of his suggested 
_ Pre-existing urban population’. Interestingly 
- enough, Wheeler argues, on the one hana, that 
the Indus Civilization was too distinctive to br a 
k ny of any alien group and suggests, on the 
oth that there was an alien, purely political 
domination in the Harappan cities. Regarding the 


ce he attaches to the us’ of wood in 


turally mature enough to assimilate it within its. 


the Indian ‘style’ or ‘form’ of the Indus Civiliza- , 


onstruction of a defenj:e tower and 
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the granary at Mohenjo:daró, one may simply 
note that this is not an uncommon practice in 
modern India, particularly among the simpler 
typé of burnt-brick constructions in the villages. 


T 
Gordon in 1958, did not have any doubt that 

there was a piecemeal migration of people from 
Elam and Mesopotamia to the Indus and, to him, 
the problem was merely to determine whether 
these people came by land or sea. He opted for 
sea. : 
Theirs was not the civilization that had dragged its way slowly 
and painfully across Makran or Afghanistan in ox-carts, halt- 
ing by the way and shedding under the impact of time and 
hardship much of its cultural superiority and efficiency. There 
is on the other hand evidence that it was the product of the 
stimulus of a new environment on knowledge which had un- 
dergone a sea-change. (Gordon 1958: 60). 


Gordon does not make clear the nature of this 
‘evidence’. In 1956, Heine-Geldern wrote that, in 
the Indus context, one was confronted with ‘colo- 
nial cities’ (Heine-Geldern 1956: 81-99). In 
1963, Kramer assumed that the Harappan Civili- 
zation owed its origin to the migration or an 
ethnic stock from Mesopotamia. According to 
him these immigrants were pre-Sumerian, Al 
Ubaid people who ‘seeing their language, faith 
and way of life threatened and perhaps even 
suppressed... went forth to a new land where 
they were free to live their lives in accordance 
with their religious convictions’ (Kramer 1963: 
114). 


In 1964 Amalananda Ghosh put.forward a 
hypothesis in two parts which may be examined 
separately. First, he postulated a homagenous 
pre-Harappan culture in Gujarat, Rajasthan, 
Sind, Punjab and Baluchistan and named it Sothi 
after the name of a site in the Drishadvati basin 
where the Kalibangan I pottery (pre-Harappan) 
was first recognized. The main basis of this part of 
Ghosh’s argument seems to be a comparison in 
shapes and designs of the Kalibangan,.pre- 
Harappan pottery with that found in the relevant 
contexts elsewhere. : á 


— 


Ci 

The Sothi ware of Kalibangan is found to. be analogous wiih 
the pre-defence (Periano Ghundai) pottery of Harappa an 
also with that of the earlier (pre-Harappan) period of Bet 
Diji. -- Some of the designs. . . are comparable with those on 
the Kiti Gul Mohammad ware (semi-circles in horizontals with © 
the intervening areas cross-hatched), 
(cross-hatched triangles, opposed triangles, double row of 
needles and fish), Jangal Coarse (radiating lines ending i^ 


solid discs) and painted (scales) waie and Sur Jang. III (oP- E 5 


" 


Quetta Wale — 


er 
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posed trianglés); analogies with Mehi, Nundara are also teo 
considerable to be overlooked. 


Ghosh also points out the occurrence “of a 
Sothi-type ware in the deeper levels of Mohenjo- 
daro and the continuation of some Sothi pottery 
elements in the Harappan levels of some Sites like 
Mohenjo-daro, Kalibangan, Ropar, etc. He 
argued that all these similarities need not be acci- 
dental and that at the base of the Harappan 
culture lies a ‘firm, Sothi substratum’ (Ghosh 
1964: 113-156). 

This analysis that Ghosh made is important be- 
cause he was the first to point out the ceramic 
similarities between different pre-Harappan sites 
and suggest a cultural continuum on that basis. 
His attemptswas, of course, a limited one and not 
possibly enough to justify the postulate of a 
homogenous culture over such a wide area as 
Baluchistan, the Indus system and Gujarat. He 
did not study the local variations either. 

In the second part of his argument, Ghosh 
seems to elaborate essentially on the Wheeler's 
Tramework. He begins by saying that the origin of 

$ the Harappan culture should be looked for within 
the earlier pre-Harappan culture itself and not 
outside it. He then visualizes within this culture ‘a 
set of people with a receptive mind, perhaps led 
by a few genius-dictators, bent on an all-round 
improvement over existing conditions’. He 
further assumes that: 


3 They borrowed the idea of cities ...and established cities of 


, Class-d 


OS 
over 


their own with a superior planning, may be with the intention 
of outdoing the Sumerians. To gain prosperity they would 
make them realize the need for standardization which they 
would give effect to in all directions. Over the existing found- 
ations in the rich river plains would their ideas give rise to 
large cities controlled by inflexible authoritarianism. Within a 
limites population and under strong leadership, all such 
changes; vast as they are, could easily take place within a 
generation or two. (ibid.). 


Logically, this part of Ghosh's hypethesis 
leavessmuch to be desired. First, he ignores the 
fact that no genius-dictator can bring about a 
baðic qualitative social change in a society untess 
the societ? itself is internally ready for such a 
change, A 'genius-dictator' may hast8n the pro- 
cess of change but he cannot stand outside the 
SAN) and play the role of an arbitrary cregtor. 
Secondly; the sovereign ruler is the product of a 
ivided civilized society. It is unlikely that 
9 pre-Harappan Society could gengrate a 
eign,fuler or, að Ghosh calls him, a ‘genius- 

% a . A LJ 
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* Shahir, Niai Buthi), south-western Sind (A 
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^ characterized by the gradual elaboration and re- 
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dictator’.* The. illogicalities notwithstanding, 
Ghosh’s hypothesis was the first of a chain of 
recent hypotheses which have tried to determine 
the relevance of the pre-Harappan levels. 

Dales in 1965, laid emphasis on visualizing the 
entire history of the re-Harappan groups into a 
*number of,phases with alphabetical designations. 
Hig ‘Phase C’ heralds the first discernible period 
of settled village life in the area extending from 
Mundigak in south Afghanistan to the Quetta and 
Zhob-Losalai areas ifi north Baluchistan and the 
Kalat area*of central Baluchistan. This phase is 
characterized, by metal objects, progressive 
refinement*of the stone-tool types leading to the 
development of a fine parallel-sided blade 
industry, grofindealabaster bowls, crude humped 
bull figurines and a rich pottery industry. Settle- i 
ments spread, in the succeeding Phase D, not ae 
merely to south Baluchistan (early phase of the ioe 
Nal complex) but also to the Indus plain and 
north Rajasthan below and were generally 


finement of the earlier cultural items, With Phase 
E, one is supposed to be on the threshold of civili- 
zation witnessing the transition from villages to. 
towns with fortified, citadels (Kot Diji, also 
Mundigak in south Afghanistan) while Phase F 
represents the civilization itself (Dales 1965: 257- 
284). 

Fairservis’ attempt in 1967 was broadly similar. 
In his postulate of five stages covering the entire 
food-producing prehistoric cultural succession in 
Baluchistan and the Indus system, Stage IV has — 
been designated as that of urbanization and a 
logical developmental connection has been sug- 
gested by him between this stage and the preced- 
ing Stage lll. The evidence of Stage lll, according 
to him, is widespread and covers the followin 
aréas: south Afghanistan (Mundigak III, Del 
Morasi^Ghundai), Baluchistan (Damb Sadaat 
Dabarkot,. Sur Janga! Ill, Rana Ghundai 
Periano-Ghundai, Moghul Ghundai, Anjira 
Kulli, Mehi, Nal, Ornach, Wadh, Drakalo, Ec 


Kothras Buthi, Tharro hill), lake M 
region*(Pandi Wahi, Ghazi Shah), northe 
anc, Kachh® plain (Gandava, Judeirjc daro 


and the distingtive traits are supposed to 
dized villages, wide variety of copper-bro 


LI 


knives, axes (including socketed types), female 
and other types of terracotta figurines, compart- 
mented seals, an elaborate system of potters 
marks, alabaster vessels, diverse painted pottery 
types, open-based immovable bread-ovens anda 
‘very apparent regionalization. (Fairservis 1967). 

Of all these regional manifestations, Fairservis 
f has chosen the one in northern Sind and Kachhi 
Ts plain to call ‘Early Harappan’. Tke basis of the 
ES argument is not quite clear, at least not in his 
bs 1967 publication. In 1971, he was more specific. 
‘In Kachi and north-eastern Sind there is increas- 


a 

eh á ing evidence for a local style which is in part 
i: derived from northern and central Baluchistan. 
i This we might call the Early Harappan. By this we 
NN mean the Harappan artefact form and decora- 
Y. tion, not the civilization" (Fairservis 1971: 221). 
2 - According to him these artefact forms and dec- 
ts ; orations are the following: - 

mo. 


(1) unpainted clay bangles often squarish in cross-section; (2) 
characteristic Harappan figurines; (3) unpainted clay balls 
(rattles?); (4) plain pottery thicker in construction than Kot 
Dijian or Amrian, often with comb-incising; (5) globular ves- 
sels; (6) miniature vessels, unpainted; (7) Harappan painted 
motifs but drawn more crisply and finer than in the later 
c» mature phase; (8) Harappan-style dishes with a distinct break 
between the broad rim and the bowl of vessels: (9) pedestal 
vessels or dish-on-stand with rims painted black, often with 
black circle painted decoration on interior; (10) frequent oc- 
curence of Nal, Kot Dijian, and Amrian motifs in pouery 
Painting; (11) toy carts, made with solid bodies. (ibid.). 


Apart ‘from trying to define an ‘Early Harap- 
pan’ horizon, largely on the basis of surface finds, 
Fairservis also tried in 1971 to isolate thre> 
theoretical factors behind the growth of the Indus 
Civilization. The first one is what he calls ‘the 
. . eutside-influence factor’. The basic idea is an as- 

sumption that there was an ‘important diffusio- 
Mary movement overland from southern Mesopo- 
y tamia and Khuzistan' during the early dynastic 
. period and that this spread had a determining 
. influence on the Kulli culture and ‘undeniably’ on 

de Indus Civilization. The second factor was the 
. 'subcontinental setting’, a setting which posses- 
1 considerable ‘subsistence advantages’. The 
rd fi ctor is called the 'social readiness for civili- 
on’. It is less easy to define, but the basic idea 
that the highland villages in the valleys of 
ichistan had already an established socio- 
nomi cultural and organizational network of 
When the transition to the Indus plains 

this network was ‘extended by 
quent shifts?of populatica 
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according to the successful settlement of region 
after region'. This meant that the links between 
the different regions were not broken nor dig 
they lose touch with the highland setting as the 
expansion of settlements in the vailey went on. In 
Fairservis’ argument: d 


' the urbanization process so necessary to the definition of a 
civilization would appear to have come about as the inevit- 
able result of the direction already taken by the villagers of 
the borderlands. What was lacking in the highlands was the 
space and the aatural resources tu stimulate the process. In 
the Indus both were at hand. With little technological innova- 
tion but with an already largely established hierarchical 
system the organization necessary to handle the problems of 
settled life in the valley was created. 


These postulated ‘phases’ (Dales) or ‘stages’ 
(Fairservis) are no doubt useful devices to under- 
stand the cultural growth process in Baluchistan 
and the Indus valley. Their basic limitation is that 
the comparative stratigraphy between the sites 
they mention, is hardly adequate to allow the 
data to be sorted out in any precise, fashion. To 
take an instance, Faireservis includes pre-Harapc-— 
pan Amri, Kot Diji and Kalibangan in his Stage III 
but it is clear that the pre-Harappan level of 
Kalibangan is decidedly much later than the pre- 
-Harappan level of both Amri and Kot Diji. In fact, 
one may reasonably argue that, when the pre- 
Harappan settlement came up at Kalibangan, the 
Indus Civilization was already in existence in 
Sind. Secondly, Fairservis’ idea of an early 
Harappan period in north-eastern Sind and - 
Kachhi plain is based on his study of:surface col- 
lection from that area and need not carry much 
weight for this reason alone. Morecver, the 
artefact-features which he attributes to this 
phase, are a few pottery- and terracotta types 
which hardly justify the label ‘Early Harappan - 
While evaluating Fairservis’ ‘outside-influence 
factor’ one should note that the recent dis- 
coveries in south-eastern Persia do not suppot - 
the idea of an ‘early dynastic’ cultural diffusio- 
nary wave breaking in ripples in the Baluch hills. 
As far as his-emphasis on the factor of social rcad- 
iness is concerned, one doubts very nuch if the 
erganizatiunal network established in the Baluch 
villages was adequate in any sense of the term 1 
cope with the large scale problems of settlement 
in a wide river-valley. There is not much point I^. — 
over emphasizing the nature of settlements like „ 
Damb Sadaat Ill and Edith Shahir in this respect 
because these settlements raight well be,contem 


E) 
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porary with the Indug Civilization. And, if they 
were so, the apparent complexity and affluence 
of these settlements may be ascribed ta their 
participation in some, form or other im the 
network of the Indus Civilization. 

The Allchins in 1968 agreed?broadly with Gh- 
osh in seeing the ‘continuity from pre-Harappan 
to Harappan times’ in the Indus Valley as ‘sug- 
gesting that a large if not a major element in the 
Harappan civilization must derive from the pre- 


Harappan culture of the Indus valle itself’ and ase 


constituting the ‘formative stage’ which led from 
the village to the first Indian cities. They also 
pointed to the many cultural resemblances bet- 
ween the pre-Harappan sites of the Indus Valley 


„and suggested that there was already a consider- 


able cultural uniformity in the area. According to 
them, there were three sub-regions of the pre- 
Harappan culture province: the central, including 
Kot Diji, Harappa and “possibly Mohenjo-daro; 
the southern or Amri with ties with south 
Baluchistag and the eastern or Kalibangan, with 


e: hypothetical affinities further east (Allchins 1968: 


^5 
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423-25). This hypothesis has been subsequently 
supported by Mughal's detailed study of the 
material from the area. 

Rafiq Mughal, in 1970, tried to define an early 
Harappan horizorin the Indus and the Ghaggar- 
Hakra systems or what he calls the Greater Indus 
Valley, and north Baluchistan (Mughal 1970). 
Terminology — the applicability of the terms like 
pre-Harappan, early Harappan or early Indus—is 
not particularly important. But what is important 
is that there was a cultural continuum with a good 
deal of shared traits in both north Baluchistan 
and the Greater Indus Valley. Mughal systemati- 
cally considered the mass of data from all the 
relevant excavated and unexcavated sites and 
added considerable precision to them in cultural 
terms. Possibly the most important part of 
Mughal'$ analysis from the point of view of the 
origin of the Indus Civilization, is his comparative 
analysis of 'Eatly Harappan' material remains 
and their distributional patterns in the Greater 
Indus Valley. The items considered are not 
merely pottery (which he considers in detail 
taking into account bbth the similarities and dis- 
Similarities and defining the different areas of 
distri ution of Amri, Kot Dijian and Sofhi or 
alibangan wares) but also every other available 
Cultural item — architecture, terracotta, mefal- 


„|urgy, „stone toolssand technology, graffiti and 


^ 


a 
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fauna. m north Baluchistan, he first studies the 
data in terms of internal comparative strati- 
graphy and then showed how this area was 
linked externally with south Afghanistan and the 
associated. areas beyond. Comparing the north 
Baluchistan material with the Greater Indus 
Valley “Early Harahpan' assemblage, he found 
close cultural interrelationships between the two 
régions.» The, impoftance of north Baluchistan as 
the link with the West seems to have ceased with 
the beginning of the Indus Civilization, and this 
role seems to have shifted to south Baluchistan. 
Mughal also points out that, towards the end of 
the ‘Early Harappan’ period, there was an in- 
crease in population both in north Baluchistan 
and the Greater Indus Valley. 

In answer to the query ‘how did the final 
change to urbanization come about? Mughal 
writes: ° 
We already have the evidence of fairly large towns along the 
river valleys, fortifications, knowledge of stone and metal 
technology reflecting specialized craftsmanship, wheeled 
means of transport, trade of lapis lazuli with outside regions 
and an emerging system of writing. Only two elements of 
urbanized society are lacking: (i) large cities like Mohenjo- 
daro, Harappa and Kalibangan, and (ii) increased specializa- 
tion to engage in full time crafts like seal-engraving, sculp-" 
ture, modelling and metalluray which in turn were related to 
increased access to raw material or means of obtaining them 
ar Availability of resources to support craftsmen not directly 
involved in subsistence activities. During the Early Harappan 
period in the Greater Indus Valley, we see that the processes 
leading to such an intensification, increased craft specializa- 
tion, and class stratification were already in progress. The 
Mature Harappan culture, therefore, was the ultimate result 
of these processes, (Mughal 1973). 


Thus, since 1964 when Ghosh put forward his 
„idea of a homogenous pre-Harappan culture, 
there has been an increasing emphasis on the 
earlier village-base of the Harappans. Dales and 
Fairservis tried fo understand this antecedent 
rural history in terms of a number of ‘phases’ or 
‘stages’. Both these attempts, like that of Ghosh, 
were based on a limited examination of the data 
and thus open to doubt. Mughal’s work is much 
more detailed and there is no reason to doubt his 
basic premises about what he designated as the 
‘Early Harappan’ phase in the Indus system and 
narth Balu@histan. There is also little doubt that 
this phase must have contributed substantially to 
the Harappan make up of which we do not have 
any clear idea at present except the occurrence of 
a few Harappan artefact types associated with it. 
eIn fact, BEE Go occurrence of these Harappan 
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i _ As Gupta (1972) has pointed out, TTO 
3 Bes DW. ia cokes, fish-scale design, etc., About the grid-planning, Stanislawski pointed 


n an ‘Ear y Harappan context, may very We be out, iong ago that it was.possible ‘only in a totall 

i á j ll a g ago, ally 
O ee Herappan contact. At Kot new urban unit or a newly added subdivision’ 
due t tact. 


E Diii. level 9 may be dated by radiocarbon around (Stanislawski 1946: 105-120). It was not conceiv- 
EC 2350 B.C.. the radiocarbon date of the beginning able except as an organic whole. This grid-plan 
E of the Harappan culture, Terracotta cake occurs cannot be explained by referring to any pre- 


Harappan settlement. At Kalibangan (Mound I ) 
even the orientation of houses, in the pre- 
Harappan level, differed from that of the Harap- 
pan houses. Regarding technology, it should be 


in Kot Diji level 7 and the fish-scale design occurs 
in its level 6. In other words, the occurrence of 
these traits at Kot Diji wag possibly due to a 
Harappan contact, though at this site- itself, the 


appearance of the full-fledged Harappan culture noted that copper objects are rather rare in the 
was not before its level 3A. (Gupta in Manchanda pre-Harappan assemblage with no definite proof 
1972: 394-405). In a different context, the pre- of copper-smelting. When one contrasts this with 


sent author emphasized: Exo the elaborate metal inventory and, developed | 
3 1 metallurgical process of the Harappans the com- 


In an impressionistic view, the pre-Harappan villagers may S à 
be said to have introduced in the Harappan distribution belt parative suddenness of the Harappan metal tradi- 


| 
. " I 
the following technologico-economic features: an extensive tion becomes apparent. Some amount of | 
use of wheels, a limited but developed knowledge of copper- emphasis has been placed by Mughal on the oc- 
E. bronze, a plough-based cultivation along with a knowledge currence of graffiti from Jalilpur, Kalibangan and 


of locally cultivable crops, the use of durable building mate- 


/ A ae Amri as a sort of antecedent stage ofthe Harap- 
rials, the laying out of a nucleated settlement within walls, the Á ds Eben = 
turning out of a wide variety of terracotta and stone objects, a pan writing. As a cultural proposition, it is:not-— | 
a good deal of regional interconnection, an undetermined worth anything because, as Mughal’s discussion | 
y | 
TEX quantum of external trade contacts, etc. (Chakrabarti 1972- itself shows, their number is extremely limited. ' H 
| #8; 29). à D And, moreover, there is no similarity betwéema 
In fact, this supposition is not particularly diffe- graffiti and an Indus sign. Also, there is no block | 
rent from that of Mughal cited earlier. Agrawal formation of signs in the graffiti. The Harappan | 
argued that the pre-Harappan settlers could well  sculptural and bronze artistic tradition, though 
be the rural facies of the Indus Civilization (Ag- limited, suggests a maturity and sophistication 
rawal 1972-73: 37-41). Though they were partly which cannot be explained by anything pre- 
contemporary with the Harappans, there is no Harappan. 
evidence to support Agrawal’s contention. z Even if one assumes that the ‘Early Harappan’ 
5 The em of the origin of the Indus Civiliza- base led by itself to the civilization, at least two 
EE NS E UE Did the pre- phenomena remain which are difficult to explain, 
m n (Oro eig] ndus or Early Harappa) , as Gupta (1977) has rightly pointed out. How isit 
technological and economic base lead by itself to 


that at sites like Amri, Kot Diji,- Gumla and 
Kalibangan the ‘Mature Harappan’ level doesnot 
smoothly and imperceptively succeed the ‘Early 
Harappan’ level? At Amri there is a transitional 
phase where the typical Amri and the typical 
Harappan elements are found together. Af. Kot 
Diji, and also Gumla, there is burnt deposit 
separating the two and, at Kalibangan, fe 
Harappan level is a clear, equally ?unrelate 
superimposition on the earlier level, after an 
earthquake, perhaps. There is also a ‘layer of de- 
struction’ between Periods Ill and IV at Gumla; 
pod being Harappan (Dani 1970-71: 167). 
" ; 5 econdly, it was pointed out by the Allchins, ID + 
y a ee scems to imply 1968, and sig EE by Lambrick, 
2 by elf to le stége of civiliza-r that the ‘Early Harappan’ settlements áre not ON í 


Exi 


the Indus Civilization — its grid-patterned cities, 
often with ‘citadels’ separated from the ‘lower 
town’, extensive copper-bronze metatlurgy, 
monumental architecture, elegant craftsmenship 
in stone, wide trade contacts, elaborate systems 
of weights and measures, and the art of writing— 
were different both in scale and quality, from ev- 
rything that was achieved in the Indus system 
earlier. One may call the earlier level ‘pre-Harap- 
: 3 or even ‘Early Indus’ (Dales 1973: 
: 6 because it may be more logical at this 

tage to. eep the issue of the nature of its rela- 
 tionship. the succeeding Harappan level 
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the active flood-plain ofthe Indus. Even Amri lies 
on the edge of the plain and Kot Diji is on an 
outlier of the Rohri range of the hills. As Lambrick 
cogently puts it, ‘the degisive step forward in?the 
context of Sind was the building of a town well 
out on the flood-plain' (Lambrick 1973: 2-3). It 
seems that this decisive step was taken by’the, 
‘Maiure Harappans' and not by the ‘Early Harap- 
pans’. In the present stage of knowledge none of 
these two problems can be satisfactorily 
answered, although Gupta (197 has made * 
strong plea in favour of his ‘leadership in periods 
of crisis’ theory. 

In fact, from whichever way one views it, the 
primary available impression is that the Harap- 
pan Civilization, in the expressive phrase of the 
Allchins, ‘burst out suddenly and brilliantly’. This, 
however, is in no way to deny the role the pre- 
Harappan cultural continuum must have played 
in the Harappai genesis. It is only that our under- 
standing of the actual genesis is incomplete, if not 
entirely norrexistent. At one point, Mughal com- 

“pared his ‘Early Harappan’ phase to the Ubaidian 
phase in Mesopotamian archaeology. Mughal 
could have added that metallurgy was far more 
develbped in the Ubaidian phase than it was in 
the ‘Early Harappan’. But in one sense, the com^ 
parison'may be valid because it is from the Ubai- 
dians that the growth process, leading to Early 
Dynastic Sumer, may be traced just as the ‘Early 
Harappan' cultural continuum acted as a base for 
the subsequent 'Mature Harappan' growth. But 
what Mughal ignored is an elementary fact that, 
in Mesopofamia, the Ubaidian phase did not 
directlyeend in the Early Dynastic period; there 
were the levels of Uruk in between. The Ubaidian 
phase began about 4350 B.c. (radiocarbon) and 
it is only by Uruk level IV dated 3300-3100 B.c. 
(radiocarbon) that one gets the indices of the 
urben revolution including writing. The Mature 
merian Civilization does not begin till the Early 


ə 


Su 


Dynastic period around 2800 B.C. In the Indus 
context, ‘Early Harappan' begins around 2800 
B.C. (radiocarbon) and ends in the ‘Mature 
&rappan? period dated 2400 B.C. (radiocarbon). 
ne may add that this is Mughal's uficalibrated, 
aude chronolody: In a subsequent publi- 
aon {Mughal 1974: 107) he cites calibrated 
Us and pushed back his ‘Early Harappan’ to 


arch S.C. But he prefers to accept the 
E A Seological date of 2500 B.C. for the Mature 
sappan? ignoring the calibrated dates which 


a 
^ 


^ 
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would hate put it around 2800 B.C. Basically, it is 
* a sequence of only 400 years, an incomprehen- 

sively shoré-period in the light of development in 
Mesopotamia. The problem is: how does one 
explafn it? Mughal himself seems to come round 
to this atgument when he writes, in 1973: 


a 
On present evidence, the mature Harappan culture at early 
Indus or Harappanssites ajrive» with a fully developed mature 
culture. Dots this sudden change mark a major shift in the 
socio-political structure of the Indus people? If so, what were 
the circumstances in whiah such a change occurred? At pre- 


sent, we have no evidence to answer these pertinent ques- 
tions. (Mughal 1973: 15). 


The possibility that the process of change from 
the pre-Harappan rural base to the Harappan 
Civilization was sbasically in the social-institutio- 
nal sphere, giving the earlier village horizon a 
new, qualitatively different dimension’ was also 
suggested “by the present author (Chakrabarti 
1972-73: 30). 

According to Lamberg-Karlovsky (1972: 229) 

- ‘the explosive situation traditionally agrued for 
the Harappan culture’ is misleading. As far as the 
present evidence of the internal Harappan 
growth is concerned, there is nothing misleading 
about this “notion. The important point in 
Lamberg-Karlovsky’s argument, however, is the 
emphasis he puts on the significance of sites like 
Tepe Yahya and Shahr-i Sokhta in south-east 
Persia which had control over certain natural 
resources,and were either manufacturing or dis- 
tributing centres of finished products based on 
those resources ( steatite at Tepe Yahya, and 
lapis lazuli and alabaster at Shahr-i Sokhta ). The 
demand-and-supply relationship which this 
region had, with Mesopotamia must have 
provided the basic economic base of urban 
growth at these sites and, ‘as in a systems 
feedback’, contributed to the urban growth pro- 
cess im Mesopotamia also. Because of an establi- 
shed pre-Harappan trade network with this 
region, the Indus system also could have been — 

^. influenced by this process, like Mesopotamia. - 
~ This hypothesis thus focusses attention in the In- 
dus context on the nature of the relationship bet- 
ween the pre-Harappan level and what Lamberg- ai 
Karlovsky aad Tosi (1973: 21-53) call an early | 
urban interaction sphere’ established around 
3000 &.c. in Turkmenia, Seistan and south Af- 
ghanistan. This is an aspect which deserves care- — 
ful Gonsider ion in the course of future re- | 
searches. , 
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An easy way to explain the present SE 
of an explosive evolution of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion would be, as it has so often been in the past, 
to invoke the factor of external stimulus, be it 
from Mesopotamia or from anywhere: else. 
Thapar (personal discussion) and Lambrick 
(1973: 2-3) have even gone to the leng.h of sug- 
gesting Judeir-jo-daro as a probable place where 
this stimulus might have hac an early skape. One 
may only note that invoking external stimulus in a 
vague, undefined way absc'ves the archaeologist 
of any responsibility to explain cr look for 
culture-change in internal terms in any situation 
where the data are inadequate. As Rentrew has 
put it: 

This problem of establishing whether a specific innovation 
was learnt by a particular community through contact with its 
neighbours, or developed locally without such stimulus, in- 
teresting as it is, has only served to obscure mcre fundamen- 
tal ones in the explanation of culture change... .In'order to 
explain changes in culture, in the organization and life pat- 
terns of particular communities, the genesis of specific inno- 
vations is not the fundamental problem. More central is to 
explain how and why innovations of one particular kind 
came to be accepted at that time and at that place, where 
Previously the community did not take to them. Such an 
explanation May require information about the entire func- 


ae " 1 " 
tioning of the community its subsistence, its demography, 


its social organization and so forth. (Renfrew 1973: 437). 


There will be no meaningful insight inte the 
Harappan growth process till the research on pre- 
Harappan 'and Harappan levels is much more 
detailed and problem-oriented than what it is 
now. Till then, invoking external stimulus will be 
as inadequate a culture-explanation as suggest- 
ing a straight causal relationship between the pre- 
Harappan and Harappan levels on the existing 
evidence, M 
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F.R. Allchin ET 


The Northern Limits of the 
Harappan Culture Zone 


a 


It is, I believe, now firmly established that the 
culture stage which precedes the Mature Harap- 
pan-at a whole'series of classic sites in the Indus 
Valley, and which is variously known as 'Kot 
Dijian', ‘Pre-Harappan’ and ‘Early Harappan’ or 

e “arty Indus’, must be seen as the incipient stage 
of the Indus Civilization itself. As such it has been 

°” argued by several writers, following Mughal 
(1970) and Fairservis (1971), the terms Early 
Harappan (or, as we would prefer, Early Indus)’ 
seem more appropriate than ‘Pre-Harappan’. In 
the tenth Mortimer Wheeler lecture in London in 
October 1980, | suggested that the time had come 
when the latter term might well be discarded in this 

^ context (Allchin; in press). 


If we take as criteria, for the extent of the Early 
and Maéure Harappan cultures, the charactexistic 
style of the pottery and other common artifacts of 
the two stages, we are struck by the apparent 
disctepancy of their distributions, particularly in 
the north. This discrepancy is even more clearly 
highlighted by the inclusion, in the Mature Harap- 
Pan series of only those sites where recognizable 
Inscriptions or seals have been discovered. The 
Present paper setks to discuss some recent addi- 
ticns to knowledge, bearing on this problem, de- 

5 rived from the work of the Cambridge University 
Afchaeological Mission to Pakistan (re-named the 
British” Archaeologica? Mission to Pakistan in 
1981) during two seasons’ work in the Bannu 

an In collaboration with the Department of 
á tchaeology of Peshawar University and, more 
»cently, the first seaðon of a new project on tlie 
„ ^ war, plateau, in «dilect collaboration With the 
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Department of Archaeology of the Government of 
Pakistan. * 

Archaeologists are all too often faced with the 
situation where there are insufficient data from 
which to attempt to make a uniformly solid recon- 
struction of cultural events in the past. In such : 
circumstances, it is peculiarly dangerous to argue i 
from the negative: foř instance an apparently ; Krye 
significant gap in a distribution map may be trans- * : 
formed by the discovery of even a single site. In 
looking therefore, at the evidence for the northern 
límits of the Indus Civilization, we must be pre- 
pared for unexpected discoveries to overturn the 
picture as it appears today. Nevertheless, we 
believe, the present picture is suggestive of some- 
«hing, and hence it seems worthy of a brief 
comment. i 

The available evidence for the Early Indus stage 
„is derived fyom.excavations and-surface collec- 
tions. The excavated sites are still backed by far 
too few (and apparently inconsistent) radiocarbon 
dates to provide an altogether convincing — 
chronology. To the west of the Indus, thepictureis 3 
reasonably clear: there is a group of sites in the 
Derg Jat which show at least two stages. The first is fs 
représented by Gumla 2 - 3 and Early Rahman 2 
Dheri, showing some ‘Kot Dijian’ traits of pottery, — - 
but with an accompanying polychrome painting 
style with a.distinctly local character. This period is 
dated by rgdiocarbon at Rahman Dheri from 
c.3300 to 3160. B.c. (MASCA calibration). The - 
second stage is represented by Late Rahman - 
Dheri in which the pottery is almost entirely ‘Kot 
Dijian’. Thisastage is dated by radiocarbon at 
‘Rahman Dhéi from c. 2600 to 2480 B.c. (MASCA 


e 
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in the Bannu basin, the 


PET rth, 2 
citet arhe no dence. The latter rép- 


same two stages are in evi A ; 
resented at Tarakai Qila by some 4 to,5 metres o 


deposits, and unaccompanied apparently by the 
earlier component, is dated—somewhat oe 
ectedly- by radiocarbon between c. -2700 an 
2100 B.C. (MASCA calibratiðn). Six othér sites o 

5 this period have been, reported from surface 
collections in the Bannu area No Early Indus sites 
are known to the north of the Bannu basin on the 
west bank of the Indus. c : 


East of the Indus the site at Musa Khel is re- 
ported to produce Early Indus materials, but has 
not yet been excavated. However, this is at 
present a lone example, and the next site or group 
of sites moving eastwards—are both far away. To 

3 the north there is a small cluster around Sarai 
Khola. This site alone has been excavated and 
published so far, and shows (I) earlier ‘Neolithic’ 
occupation, followed by (II) and Early Indus occu- 
pation. There are five or six other sites in the 
neighbourhood belonging to this Early Indus 
stage. No radiocarbon dates are as yet available, 
although two of the sites, Jhang and the recently 
discovered Hathial at Taxila (discovered by my 
Wife and myself during our field work in February 
1980), have now been excavated. Almost equally 
far to the south lies Harappa, till now apparentlu in 
splendid isolation. The potentially most important 
Early Indus occupation at this site is still known 
only from*the small area excavated by Wheeler in 
1946. There is, thus, a very considerable area of 
the Punjab in which one would expect to find 


Early Indus sites, north of a line from Musa Khel to 
Harappa. 


| 
f 
| 


Farther east again, a number of sites ofthe Early 
Indus period are reported in the Sarasvati and 
Drishadvati valleys and on the Indian side of the 
frontier as far north as Ropar. Several have been 
excavated, most notably Kalibangan vins 
radiocarbon dates suggest a span of c. 2900 to 
2550 B.c. (MASCA calibration) for the Early Ind 
Soe Thus, on present showi ian 
erable area north of Bannu—Musa Khel_ i 
Khola—Harappa—where no Early ae oe 
have so far been reported. Judging by the Us ue 
resemblance of the 'Neolithic' pottery of Sa ai 
Khola to the earliest pottery of Swat (Ghali ail) 
and Kashmir (Burzahom 1), one may ORRA 
in this area, an earlier style or pottery, and perha 5 
ulture, survived and that the Early ;ndus ue 


ng, there is a consid- 
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and its attendant styles of craft did not extend 
there. 

A possible exception to this may be the appear- 
ance of painted pottery in Ghaligai II and related 
sites of Swat (Loebanr III, Aligrama and Bir Kot 
Ghundai, and of stray examples from Burzahom 
of pottery of a distinctly ‘Kot Dijian’ character 


‘among the grey wares which otherwise charac. 


terize the early stage there. 


The Mature Harappan picture is noticeably dif- 
ferent. West of the Indus a site is reported some 4 
miles south of Dera Ismail Khan (information from 
F.A. Durrani). There is a Mature Harappan ele- 
rnent in Period IV of Gumla, and the ‘industrial’ 
site of Hisam Dheri, next door to Rahman Dheri, 
produced large numbers of terracotta cakes which 
are claimed as a Mature Harappan trait. But as far 
as present evidence goes, and in particular if the 
presence of seals or other Harappan inscriptions 
be applied as criterion, there are no Mature 
Harappan sites to the west of the Indus, north of 
Dera Ismail Khan. Indeed the late radiocarbon 
dates for the upper levels of Tarakai Qila suggest™ ~ 
on the contrary, that the Early Indus style may 
have continued without major modification down 
to c. 2000 B.C. in this area. á 


A similar state of affairs prevails east of the In- 
dus. The Musa Khel site is reported to have pro- 
duced a Harappan seal (information from M. 
Halim), thus carrying the distribution to a northern 
limit. Thence, northwards, no Mature Harappan 
sites are currently known. Around Taxila there are 
now no less than six sites of the Early. Indus, but 
not a single Mature Indus site. There is here too 4 
suggestion (which will only be resolved when 
radiocarbon dates are available) that the ‘Kot Di- 
jian’ passes through at least two phašes, an earlier 
and a later, and thus it may well be that the final 
stages of the ‘Kot Dijian’ style in this area too wil 
be found to extend down to the final years of the 
third millennium. C T 

Ítis only when we reach Harappa and the areas 
to its south and east (broadly the Sarasvati arð 
Drishadvati valleys) that we once agaim begin to 
encounter Mature Harappan sites, and even here 
it would seem that these"are scattered among 
more numerous sites at which a regional Early 
Indus'style survived. East of the Yamuna, à related 
regional style becomes even more prominent a 
thé easternmost Matur“ Harappan site, 
Alamgiry ur appears again ij: isolation. 
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If the analysis of the foregoing Paragraphs ‘is 


correct, it seems to reveal a curious problem: that ° 


there are areas along the northern fringe óf'the 
Mature Indus culture-region where an Early Indus 
style (admittedly as indicated pyincipally by pot- 
tery) became established, but where the Mature 
stage for some reason never penetrated. It may be 
that both the Bannu basin and Potwar plateau 
should be seen as already islands of Early Indus 
settlement in a larger unsettled area, but the fact 


H : H e 
remains that in neither is there any trace of a 


succeeding Mature phase. We may thus enquire 
what may the reason for this be? 

At the outset it must be admitted that we are still 
very much in the dark as to what were the causes 
of the chanye from Early to Mature Indus style in 
the central Indus Valley region itself. Our personal 
view would be that the search for some area out- 
side from which to derive the Mature Harappan 
ready-made, to supersede the Early Indus style, is 
a chimera, At base, the Mature style must have 
evolved out of the Early in the Indus Valley itself, 
implying continuity of population and technical 
skills, and probably recognizable more particul- 
arly ky the introduction of such important innova- 
tiðns as writing and all the implicit concomitants of 
politica), administrative and social organization. 
Such, one might suggest, is the model indicated by 
the equally distinctive style of the Mughals in later 
times. This does not, of course, exclude the possi- 
bility of some external stimuli or influences, taking 
the form of the introduction of new ideas or techni- 
ques adopted by the communities of the Indus 
plain. What else did it entail? It is possible that 
some external military and political force was in- 
volved, although at present there is no positive 


3 


evidence for this. It is also possible that other = 


innovations or discoveries of a basic kind were 
involved. For example, it may be that there was 
some major innovation in the system of food pro- 
duction and agricultare, etc. There are indéed cer- 
tain Positive indications of a change in the basic 
Organization of agriculture and food production, 
though not necessarily in the actual elements in- 
velved. This is demonstrated by the change to a 
much> more Narrowly,specialized (professional?) 
Production of parallel-sided blades to the exclu- 
a SOn of other lithic artefact forms in the major 
Settlements at the beginning of the Mature Indus 
Period. Previously the more varied lithic tool-kit 
_ employed appears dies a wider gange of 
4unctidns Such as migh t be associated wi: mixed 
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farming, "hunting, etc. Now the new and more 
limited range of forms suggests their employment 
for domestie and urban functions, and possibly the 
harvesting of cereal crops (Allchin, B. 1979), 

Yet wherllis said and done, we must return to 
the ideà that there was a local evolution of the 


* Mature Harappan cutture with its distinctive style 


in,the Indus Valley ifself This evolution is every- 
where apparent in the basic aspects of the culture, 
pattern of settlements, crops and agricultural life, 
and in the basic cr&fts involved. It is often less 
obvious in*the ‘superstructural’ aspects, although 
even there it is in evidence in some important 
features. If it be objected that the change of style 
from Early to Mature Harappan rules out the 
possibility of*a continuous evolution, we would 
reply that the Mature Harappan style was the 
special product of the cities which lay at the core of 
the whole society, and that it may well be that 
certain outlying regions which had been loosely 
involved in the Early Indus spread or convergence 
of culture may have been left out, for one reason 
or another, from the direct influence of this new 
Mature Indus urbanism. Thus the Mature Harap- 
pan style may be seenas one of the products of the 
development of citiesin the Indus region. : 

We may now enquire what are likely to have 
been the reasons which excluded at least these 

two northern regions from the transformation 
which took place on the Indus plains. Certain pos- 
sible causes, or contributary causes, come to 
mind: 

"(a) environmental, that both the Bannu basin and Potwar 
plateau enjoy a more rigorous climate with notably colder 
winters than does the Indus heartland; and in neither would 

„the pattern of jnundation, which appears to have been the 
basis of the intensive agriculture of the Indus heartland, have 
been operative, so that in both there would have been a 
fundamentally different agricultural regime, depending upon 
rainfall anda quite different system of irrigation. 

(b) economic: that neither region offered raw materials 
which were in demand in the Indus heartland and thus (in 
contrast to Shortugai in the Oxus basin) were not seen as 
meriting Mature Indus colonization; 

(c) political: that there was an active opposition from the | 
local population to attempts to impose by military or other 
means Mature Harappan control over these areas. An ingeni- 
ous, if still unproven, hypothesis has recently been advanced 
linking the 'industrial' site of Hisam Dheri with a Harappan 
sieðe camp, attempting, apparently unsuccessfully, to bring - 
Rahman Dheri iito subjugation. (Allchin, B., in press). 5 


To us it would seem that any or all of these 
causes migh? operate as disincentives to Mature 
"Indus colonization in these two areas; in particu- _ 
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; impossibility of practising the peculiar and 
jely specialized system of intensive, 
. jnundation-based agriculture present in the 
. .. mature phase on the pleins, may have offered a 

— strong disincentive, scarcely if at all felt, in earlier 
times when the initial Early Indus colonjzation of 


ie circumstances, it seems«quife to be expected that 
. the Early Harappan style should have continued 
without break or change im areas which were, for 


whatever reason, cut- 
by the development of the mature urban society. 


n 
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the Potwar and Dera Jaf took place. In these. 


off from the stimulus offered: 
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Some Reflections on the Structural’ * 


Remains at Kalibarigan 


A little over thirty years ago when the spade went 
once again into action at Harappa, an altogether 
new chapter was added to our knowledge of the 
Indus Civilization: it was the identification, in un- 
equivocal terms, of a system of fortification 
around Mound AB (Wheeler 1947), although 
guesses had been made earlier as also doubts 
expressed about its likely existence. Wheeler’s ex- 
cðvations revealed that a mud-brick wall, with a 
basal width of about 14 m and rising, with a taper, 
toa height of over 12 m, wentround the mound. It 
formed a rough parallelogram on plan, enclosing 
an area 360 x 180 m approximately. It was pro- 
vided with a burnt-brick revetment on the exterior 
and reinforced with towers and salients at regular 
intervals. Although not much area was excavated 
by Wheeler on the inner side of the fortification- 
wall, it was, nevertheless, observed that the 
Structure on the interior stood on a fairly high 
mud-brick platform? 
The discovery ofa system of fortification around 
a part of the settlement of Harappa, however, led 
to Various theories regarding the social, religious 
and political organiaation of the Indus Civilization 
as & whole. The subsequent evidence of a 
fortification-wall, awith towers, etc., around the 
Stupa Mound at Mohenjo-daro was taken to fall in 
line with that from Harappa. Although no clear-cut 
Plans of the structures on Mound AB at Harappa 
Were identified, so as to throw light on their nature 
a O! Purpose, the presence of the Great Bath, a 
Sane a pillared hall and other monumental 
2 ldings on the Stypa Mound at Mohenjo-daro 
as Interpreted to show that both thesg mounds 


» COnstituied the "Citadel" at their respec ive sites, 


^ ^ 


5 
^ 
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from where a religio-civic government, headed by 
a ‘priest’ or ‘priest-king’ was run. 

So far so good. However, while examining the 
military aspects of the Indus Civilization and not 
discovering any evidence about warlike equip- 
ment—such as large swords, armours, shields, 
helmets, etc.—nor finding anything specifically 
strategic about the location of these so-called 
‘citadels’, a learned scholar sought to find an ans-" 
wer to the existence of these fortified components 
of the Harappan settlements in the following 
postulate (Mate 1970): 


This emphasis becomes more pointed when the nature of the 
buildings within the citadels is taken into consideration. There 
were the residences of the God, of the Priest and the King. Of 

e equal importance were the store-houses or granaries which 
might represent te town's wealth. This grain might actually 
represent, asin ancient Egypt, the taxes paid by the cultivators 
to the government, whether priestly, princely or aristocratic. 

* Following the same'analogy, these places might represent well 
protected government headquarters either central or provin- 
cial. The protection might be from local population which in a 
crisis might wreck its wrath and displeasure on the rulers and 
their tseasury. In times of famine these treasuries would 
become the first target of the destitute and it was ordinary 
common sense to protect them; that is how the citadels grew 
up in West Asia. To use another expression, it could be a 
normal police measure aimed at internal security. 


It is against this background that we might 
consider the structural evidence from Kalibangan 
in some deiail and assess if and how far the infer- 
ences of Male hold good. 

The site of Kalibangan is located on the south- 
ern bank of the nqw-dry Ghaggar river in the 
Ganganagar district of Rajasthan. The land 

» around is flát, with low sand-dunes not very far 
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yday of the Harappan conditioned by the corceptual lay-out 
flowed past it, the land ‘Citadel’-complex as a whole. of the 
ds. The sand-dunes, This ‘Citadel’-complex was not just 
e now gradually with a single outline, but consisted we unit, 
because of the taposed parts, a southern and a none two jux- 
ng from the part was in the form of a rhomb mene Each 
x 120 mand enclosed bya fortification a 120 
salients and bastions. Since the two pa z VD 
juxtaposed, there was naturally a ona Were 
between. In the case of this bipartite ali in 
ever, it may specially be pointed out that the NC 


away. However, in the he 
settlement, when the river 
must have been full of lush fiel 
evidently of subsequent origin, ari 
receding or even disappearing 
: spurt in agricultural operations resulti 
b: laying of a wide canal through the ancient river- 
E bed. a 1 a A 
In such a setting stood the ancient township of 
Kalibangan, with its two «conspicuous parts, a 
smaller one on the west aná a bigger one on the 
« 
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SUUM 


HARAPPAN METROPOLIS 
KALIBANGAN PERIOD II 


ex MUD BRICK. HOUSES 
= MUD BOCK. ATI CRN 
MUO BACK FORTE KALOWS dera M: 
2 suf d SCALE 


Dal 23 39 72. Peres 


oe salients projected into the area of the 
This es pee and not into that of the southern. 
qa an indicated that the bipartite wall con- 
not Se ly belonged to the southern rhomib and 
north- e northern. Likewise, the towers at the 
ic ol and north-western ends of the 
with a sl showed that these were integral 
this e ortifications of the southern rhonfo. 
me es to suggest that the so,ithern rhomb Y€P- 
nted the main part of the Citadel -comple* 


gth citadel’, the Har 

TER oa races 

2 ae aa ipn habita- 
dU ener wall which, it may be 
incorporated at places in the 

ticularly so, on 


. two parts. 


nes O - 4 
to caus» tremendous da nage to the an^ 


peer ine northern rhomb, though conce?» 
ra functionally integral with it, was-2t least 
ps arally an adjunct. This hypothesis is also] 

In? out by the kind of structures located in t 


Although nature and mar have both man? M 


yet it is clear that the southern Y 
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Structural Remains at Kalibangan 

contained primarily a series of mud-brick 
platforms, separated one from another, as also 
from the back of the fortification-wall, by means 
of streets or lanes. Of these platforms, at leastsfive 
were duly identified during the excavations and 
there is a likelihood sof another three or four 


having existed in the area which has either been, 


denuded or not yet excavated. It is important to 
note that there were no residential houses within 
the southern rhomb. 

Access to the top 8f these platforms was had by 
rneans of a flight of steps or ramp some remnants 
of which were discernible. But of what the plat- 
formsocarried atop not much detailed evidence 
was available due to the spoliation that has gone 
on for ages. Nevertheless, there were reasonable 
indications about their nature and purpose. 

Thus, atop one of the platforms was located a 
series of what have been termed as ‘fire-altars’ in 
the absence of a more suitable name. Although 
these are partly damaged, it would appear that 
their number was seven—a number which 
‘Surprisingly remained sacred in India all through 
the ages and is so even today. 

The ‘altars’ were in fact clay-lined pits, each 
measuring about 75 x 55 cm Within each pit 
were noted ash, charcoal and the remains of a 
clay stele as well as of what are known as ter- 
racotta cakes. Of the last-named item, complete 
examples were found in some of the ‘fire-altars’ 
in the residential houses of the Lower Town 
(cf. below, p.00). The clay stele, as seen from the 
relatively „more intact examples in the Lower 
Town, stoðd vertically up, was either cyclindrical 
or slightly faceted, and measured about 
30-40 cm in height and 10-15 cm in diameter. It 
would even, appeax that it occupied the focal 
PoSition in the complex. 


á The row of these altars ran north-south and 
Immediately behind it was a burnt-brick wall. The 
result of such a disposition of the row of the altars 
andsthe wall must have been that whosoever 
used the altars had to sit on their western side, 
facing the east. A though it may not be possible to 
Wnderstafld the significance of such a disposition 
tight now, the point is worth taking fote of, since 
facing the east did become important in subse- 
quent situal practices in India. ^ 


th To the west of the row, but within easy reach of 
© Worshipper’, was the lower half of a jar, 
Partly embedded in ‘he ground and ful of ash 


s a ^ 
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and chargoal. Perhaps in it was kept some ready 
fire fo be used for the ritual. 

In this context, no less noteworthy is the fact 
that on this very platform, a short distance away 
from these altars, were a well and the remains of 
a few bath-Pavements with attached drains. This 

„ kind of lay-out cleasly suggests that ceremonial 
bathing constituted a part of the ritual, whatever 
its other „detaili might Have been. For the con- 
struction of the well, bath-pavements and drains, 
kiln-burnt bricks werg*used, so that the mud-brick 
platform p which these stood did not get slushy. 
The drains frorh the top of this platform, as also 
from the tops of others, discharged into the big- 
ger drains, often covered, that ran through the tes 
streets in between the platforms. The final dis- Sr 
charge appears to have been towards the west P 
and south-west and not towards the east where at B 
a distance. of hardly 40 metres lay the ‘Lower rr m 
Town’. 

To take up the nature of the remains on the top 
of another such platform within the southern 
rhomb. On it were noted not only a well and a 
‘fire-altar’, but something more: it was a rectan- 
gular pit, measuring 1.25 x 1 m and lined with : 
kiln-burnt bricks. Within it lay bovine bones and , ate 
antlers, evidently representing some kind of a _ 
sacrifice. That the offering of animals in sacrifice 7 
was a Harappan practice is also suggested by cer- 
tain seals, for example the one from Mohenjo- 
daro. It depicts a deity in front of whom kneels 
devotee. Behind the latter is an animal, in e 
likelihood brought as an offering. (Incidentally, in | 

"the register below stand seven worshipper ina 

row—a significant number to which referenc 

has already been made above. p.00) 

Indeed, Kalibangan itself may have sen 
more to convey with regard to anim 

Qn a triangular terracotta cake (unfor 

broken) are depitted a deity on one side an. 
the other, á person drawin 
help of a rope (?) tied round 
depfetion is by means of inc 
very liberally through the 
difficult to identify the 
animal was intended to be 
reasonably indicated, parti 
the neck. Tht 
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J 10 sees on the head of the 'Siva-pasupati figure on 
the well-known Mohenjo-daro seal. 

Thus. at least two kinds of rituals seém to have 
been performed on these platforms: Que m : 
to animal-sacrifice, and the other in which ire 
played an important role. In this So se 
perhaps be made clear that ¢he fire-altars A í 
seem to have been associated with any kind o 
animal-sacrifice, since no bénes were fcund in or 
around them. A 

From the foregoing description of what 
obtained atop the platforms in the southern 
i thomb, it becomes abundantly clear that this part 

; was devoted to religious purposes of a public 
E character. This point of 'public character' remains 

perhaps to be explained since, as already 

mentioned earlier, there were "fire-altars' in the 

residential houses in the 'Lower Town' as well. In 

many of the houses, one of the rooms seems to 
11 have been earmarked for putting up a ‘fire-altar’ 
which was renewed over and over again as the 
working level went up. But it is self-evident that in 
these cases the ritual was performed by the oc- 
cupants of the house. In no house was found a 
‘tow’ of the kind noted on the platform in the 
southern rhomb, nor were there adjoining wells, 
bathing platforms and drains. Also, the kind of 
sacrificial pit noted on the top of another platform 
in the southern rhomb, was conspicuous by its 
absence in the residential area. Hence the case 
for public or congregational worship in the religi- 
ous complex of the southern rhomb. 

In this connection a few more points may be. 
noted. Entry to the southern rhomb was had 
through two gates, one each on the south and the 
north. Both the gates were flanked by salients, 
but the relevant point here is that iA both cases 
there were steps leading up to the actual point of 
entry through the fortification-wall. Such pro- 
„Vision clearly precluded the entry of any vehicu- 
— lar traffic into the southern rhomb. And perhaps 

> was as it should have been, for no one would 
ppreciate people riding about in vehicles 
hrough what may perhaps more appropriately 
be termed a ‘Temple-complex’. 

o entrances while having the common 

eing flanked by salients and provided 
showed some notewort iy differer.ce 
us, while the staircase leading to the 
entrance was made of mud-bricks alone 
not very wide, that on the southern side 
oars Soling with burnt-rick veneer, | 
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was much wider and had provision for a fui 
landings too. This difference is understandably in 13 
the context of the relative use of the two entr- 
ances; viz. while the one on the northern side was | 
used by only a limited number of people residing | 
in the northern ínomb, that on the southern side | 
was the real public entry, for all those coming | 
from the ‘Lower Town’, as well as from the area | 
immediately to the south of the southern rhomb | 
itself. The burnt-brick veneer was evidently pro- | 
i 
| 
i 
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vided to meet the much greater wear and tear at 
this entrance. | 
In the context of the southern entrance, it may | 
also be noted that on a footing to the east of the | 
two salients flanking it, there were a few regularly | 
spaced circular holes. While more of these holes q4 | 
could not be identified owing to large-scale spoli- | 
ation of this as well as the western salient, it | 
would appear that these were deliberately plan- | 
ned: a probable use might have been to insert | 
poles, carrying banners at the top. Such a 
conjecture would seem to fit in with the public | 
religious festivities which are likely to have tasers | 
place in the southern rhomb from time to time. | 
On the northern side of the southern rhomb, i 
almost alongside the exterior face of its fonifica- 
tion-wall, there was a sufficiently wide mud-brick- 
on-edge, pavement. It conunenced near the 15 
eastern end and, on the basis of the few rows of 
bricks-on-edge found along the exterior of the 
eastern of the two central salients, may be 
assumed to have run up to the flight of steps 
which led to the entrance into the southern 
rhomb from this side. One is tempted to surmise 
that on specified occasions, there marched, on 
this paved pathway, a procession of priests, 
perhaps led by the high priest, and walking UP 
along the flight of steps it entered the "temple- 
complex’ of the southern rhomb, where the 
priests ascended one or separate platforms 9 
perform or preside over the rituals. The laity by 
then had perhaps already gathered within the 
complex, entering it through the southern gate. 
It has already been mentioned above that 
though the northern rhomb was also fortified, the 
fortification-wall in its case was, as it were, 2 sup 
plement or extension ofthat surrounding the 
southern rhomb. (It may be recalled that the n" f 
centrál salients of the bipartite wall projecte ong 
wards into the northern rhomb, which gavé i 
southern rhomb its primary status.) Within "EU 
Northerr’ rhomb there were no platforms, n? cor 
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> 


gregational 'fire-altarss no sacrificial pits, but 


only residential houses planned on either side of , 


a street which, starting off from near the eastern 

of the two central salients of the bipartite wall led 

to a river-sidé exit on the north-west. In these 

houses there evidently dwelt®the priests and 

others connected with the administering of the, 
rituals in the southern rhomb. One may also 

reasonably infer that in a priest-dominated 

society, such as the Indus one seems to have 

been, the civic administration also may have * 
been handled, partly, largely or even wholly, by 

these very priests. However, how priesthood was 

handed down and how the head priest, if any, 

was appointed will remain matters for guess 

work, at least until the seals begin to speak; or 

may be these too remain silent on this particular 

point. 

In view of the foregoing, would it not be desir- 
able to re-think about calling the western wing of 
the settlement the ‘Citadel’—a term which 
usually implies a fortified seat of the king or chief- 
‘aimin a purely political sense? To continue to 
regard it as the ‘Citadel’ would be to continue 
asoribing to the Indus Civilization a polity which 
the evidence does not seem to warrant. And it is 
this concept of the ‘Citadel’ which has beer? 
magnified into regarding it a ‘well protected 
government headquarters either central or pro- 
vincial. Indeed, letting the imagination run 
further, scholars have even gone to the extent of 
Visualizing hungry marchers scaling the walls of 
the Citadel. 

There would have been some justification in 
makingan assumption of the kind Mate has made 
(above, p.00), had the rest of the settlement been 
in the form ef hovels and shanties. But this is 
hartily the case. The so-called ‘Lower Town’ may 
have been lower in the sense that the buildings in 
it did not stand on platforms, but there is nothing 
to indicate that in it there lived the ‘have-nots’ 
whereas the “Citadel housed the ‘haves’. And, as 
EE earlier, even in the so-called ‘Citadel’, the 
P'etforms were Érected only in the southem 
rhomb, a8 podiums for carrying superstructures 
of religious denominations; the buildings in the 
northern rhomb, which were of a residential kind 
and in Which most probably lived the priests and 


^ Others directly concerned with the affairs 6f the 


fa diem zh omb, did not stand on platforms. In 
aie there Is nothing ‘o show, at least on the basis 
ee evidence obtained so far, that the Houses in 
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the northern rhomb were i : 
those in the ‘Lower Town’ F Bi s o 

And What is more important to note in this con- 
text is the fact that even the "Lower Town' had a 
fortificationwall around it and that the wall was 
laid out right at the beginning of the Harappan 

* settlemént. .It meafis that ‘fortifying’ both the 

‘Citadel’ as well as the Lower Town’ was an in- 
tegral part of the irfitial concept in so far as the 
planning of the Harappan township at Kali- 
bangan Was concerned. In fact, evidence is piling 
up to show that Kalibangan was not the only site 
where the ‘township’ was enclosed by a fortifica- 
tion-wall. For example, the habitation areas at 
Lothal (Rao 1973) and Surkotda (Joshi 1972) in 
Gujarat and at Banawali (Bisht 1978) in Haryana 
have also been found to be fortified. 

The southern edge of the ‘Lower Town’ at 
Kalibangaf had largely been eroded, with the re- 
sult that no traces of the fortification-wall were 
met with on this side. But the wall was duly 
identified on. the other three sides, viz. western, 
northern and eastern, although in the last-named 
case only the central part was found to have 
survived. 

Two gateways of the fortifications were 
recorded. One of these was located about the 
middle of the western side and may have served 

* as the principal communication channel with the 
‘Citadel’-complex. The other one was on the 
north-west and, like its counterpart in the north- 
ern rhomb of the ‘Citadel’, provided access to the 
„tiver-front. The river, then full of water, must 
have witnessedeboats plying up and down, bring- 
ing in surplus foodgrains from the neighbouring 
villages and carrying back , manufactured 
"commoditie$ from Kalibangan. This“ gate was 
` duly flanked with bastions. 

„It is likely that there were'two more gates of the 
‘Lower Town’, probably placed symmetrically 
opposite the two identified ones, but since the 
parts of the fortifications at the concerned points 
have been eroded, it is difficult to affirm the 


the middle of the eastern side may have provided 
access to the small ritualistic complex (KLB-3 on 
plan) on the east to which a detailed reference 
will be madé shortly. 

The ‘Lower Town’ measured about 240 m 
from west to east. Since the southern part has 
been considerably eroded, it is difficult to be 
„exact about the north-south spread: but it is un- 
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- hypothesis. If these gates did exist, the one about ^ 
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S likely to have been less than 360.m—the p 

available stretch of the mound. The pune 

like its counterpart at Mohenjo-daro, ha E 

roughly north-south and east-west aanne 

the streets. Since the eastern and western fortifi- 

cation walls were oriented very nearly: north- 

s south and the streets deviat£d slightly westwards, 

triangular habitation-blocks were the result on 

the western and eastern sides. However, for all 

practical considerations, the planning may have 

been conceived on the grid-pattern. In the north- 

south direction there were four arterial streets, 

plus a short-distanced one in the south-western 

part. It is likely that corresponding to the last- 

mentioned street, there was another in the north- 

eastern part, though it was not, duly excavated. 

There was evidence of four east-west cross- 
streets, including lanes. 

About these lanes and streets thefe are two 
interesting points to be noted. First, their width 
increased in the set ratio of 1:2:3:4, the corres- 

19 ponding measurements being approximately 1.8 
20 m, 3.6 m, 5.4 m and 7.2 m which speaks very 
highly of the sense of proportion that the Kali- 
bangan town-planners had. Second, at the street- 

- crossings, wooden fender posts were provided to 
prevent the house-corners from being damaged 

by vehicular traffic. At least at two corners the 

: remains of these posts were duly identified and iñ 
à one case, it was further noted that a new one was 
21 put up again as the road-level rose. There was, 

however, no evidence of road-metalling except in 


Were rammed to provide a hard surface. 

All through the history of the site there was no 
19 encroachment,on the streets, although eight to 
ten structural sub-periods were noticed, account- 
ing for an accumulation of about 10 metres 
However, one did find on the sides of the streets, 
jars embedded in the ground to rec ; 
22 water drained out from the houses. 
Were no street-drains to carry the water outside 

the township, the questi 


í on arises as to'who 
_ cleaned these sullage-jars. At the moment no 


clear-cut answer can be given, although i 
not be far off the mark to visualize a Bo p 
Workers doing this kind of job. In [hese streets 
also noticed Narrow mud-brtk platforms 
ng the exterior walls of the houses, Judging 
se of similar platforms (Chabutaras) in 
he area today, it would appear 


eive cullage 
Since there 


the late levels when overburnt terracotta nodules. 


| day's hard work, ‘the Kaliban-. 
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ganites gathered on them for an evenin 
or even occasional serious discussions. 
Py, means of the cross-streets and lanes the 
township was divided into blocks, and each block 
contained a group of houses in stich a way that j 
each house had an opening on one of the streets | 
These entrances were sufficiently wide and Sa | 
to have been kept so in order to freely admit 
bullock-carts and cattle into the courtyard. 
Although no doubt no remains of bullock-carts 
were found in the excavation, one may reason- 
ably infer their use on the basis of their terracotta 
models. That the cattle were kept in the courtyard 
is suggested by the presence therein of mud-brick | 
troughs and jars embedded in the ground: from 23 | 
their present-day parallels it may be inferred that 
the troughs were used for feeding cattle and the | 
pitchers for keeping drinking water for them. j 
Often in the courtyard there was a well and in a | 
sheltered corner a hearth, the latter reminding i 
one of the cooking habits of the people in that 
area even now. On three sides of the courtyard | 
there were rooms, sometimes their number ever | 
reaching a dozen. These were meant for living, | 
storage etc., and, as already stated earlier, one of 25 | 
them appears to have been earmarked as a'puja- | 
ghara (worship-room). The living rooms were | 
often paved with mud-bricks and in oné case a 
tiled floor was also observed. In the late levelsa 26 | 
very interesting feature was noticed in regard to 
the flooring. Below the clay floor there lay a layer 
of terracotta nodules interspered with charcoal. 
Enquiries made from local engineers reveal that 
this kind of soling, particularly the iniermixing n | 
it of the charcoal, prevents ground moisture from 
travelling up along the walls and thus saves them 
from salt-action. Secondly, it also acts as a deter- 
rent to termites, Would'nt one like to give märks 
to the Kalibanganites for their ingenuity in this 
regard? jes 
The foregoing description, of the nature of the 
houses in the ‘Lower Town’ leaves no room for 
any assumption that their inhabitants Were ine 
‘have-nots’. They were indeed prosperous 
Peasants enjoying all the amenities of the day. ^M ji 
agricultural-field with criss-cross furrow-mat á 
found associated with thezpre-Harappan levels á 
Kalibangan, shows that even from that early ime p 
people had taken steps to augment production 29 
growing two kinds of crops simultaneously in ^" 
same field (Lal 1971). Besides agriculture, V^", 
ous craftsmanships, trade and commerc? wu. 
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their other occupations, as clearly evidenced by 
the kinds of finds from, these houses— metallic , 
objects, seals, weights, etc. Here then one ‘can 
envisage an essentially ;agricultural-cum-tratling 
community inhabiting the ‘Lower Town’. Indeed, 
one may reasonably argue that4t is these people 
who may have contributed financially towards. 
the upkeep of the temple-complex in the south- 
ern rhomb of the so-called ‘Citadel’, as also to- 
wards the support of the priestly class residing in 
the northern adjunct. From the gefteral set-up it ° 
would further appear that this contribution was 
made in a spirit of corporate life rather than be- 
cause:of forced extraction by a politically superior 
being—a king. 

» Indeed, the absence of any building which may 
be regarded as a ‘palace’ goes counter to the idea 
of Kalibangan having been ruled by a king. 
Furthermore, the evidence even in death was no 
different from that in life: for, though there were 
typological variations in the graves excavated at 
Kalibangam—e.g. while some were rectangular 
Ən Plan and contained the human skeleton some 
others were circular and bereft of skeletal 
remains—there weren't any graves which could 
be regarded as those of kings, even on standards 
far below those of the Pharaohs. : 

There remain two parts of the settlement at 
Kalibangan which ought to be referred to now, ° 
viz. (i) the mound marked as KLB-3; and (ii) the 
unmarked but contoured and well-defined area 
to the south of the ‘Citadel’. 

KLB-3 is a small low mound, considerably 
eroded. The excavation over here revealed four 
to five^'fire-altars' located inside a large room. 
These, however, were not in a row but located 
individually. „In addition, the remains of a thick 
Outer.wall were also observed. May be it was an 
overall enclosure-wall. A question naturally 
comes to,mind: why another 'fire-altar complex, 
when there was already one in the sq-called 

Citadel’? The answer might lie either in temporal 
stratification or even in social stratification. Thus, a 
it S Probable that"this complex came into being at 

` atime when the one in the ‘Citadel’ was on the 
wane; in fact, a wall of a house lozated to the 

30 ae of the ‘Citadel™was found overriding the 

š PS ease of one of the salients which clearly 
ae that the Citadel’-complex had gone into 

E ie i the lifetime of the Harappans 
m e. That there could have been a divi- 
ythe use of the two ‘fire-altar’ comjtlexes on 
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the basis of sosial stratification cannot also be 
altogether ruled out since, as would be seen from 
what follows, there did exist some kind of classifi- 
cation in the Harappan society. 

In the area to the south of the ‘Citadel’ no 
regularsexeavation was carried out. But a search 

> for the“cpntinuatioh of the alignment of the 
fortification-wa)) of the ‘Citadel’ gave a negative 
answer. f other words, unlike the ‘Citadel’ or the 
‘Lower Town’, this ,area was unfortified. The 
surface finds revealed that those who inhabited 
this area were, Harappans all right: outlines of 
some of the houses were also noted. In an expo- 
sure near* the southern end, there lay large 
quantities of Harappan pottery. It is thus likely, 
though not pxoyed, that in this unfortified area 
there livgd the potters and other workmen who 
tended to the needs of those who occupied the 
northern rhomb of the ‘Citadel’ and of even th- 
ose residing in the ‘Lower Town’. Such an as- 
sumption gains support when one recalls the dis- 
position of the workmen’s quarters to the north of 
the Citadel at Harappa (Vats 1940). 

It would then appear that the Harappan society 
was not a classless one. Those who lived in the 
northern part of the ‘Citadel’ and looked after the * 
religious ceremonies in the southern belonged 
evidently to a priestly class. Next in social 
hierarchy were perhaps the agriculturist-cum- 
traders who lived in the ‘Lower Town’ and 
constituted the bulk of the population. Finally, 
there was the working class which, though not 

sliving below the poverty-line was certainly under- 
privileged for it*was the only section of the society 
which was left 'unfortified'. 


^ 
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Harappan Gateways: 


A Functional Reassessment 


5 


It is common knowledge that most large Harap- 
pan towns were encompassed by elaborately 
designed walls with gateways but opinions are 
sharply divided on the function of these walls. 
According ^o one view, chiefly propounded by 
"Mortimer Wheeler, and recently reiterated by J.P. 
Joshi, these were meant to be defence walls 
against enemy inroads. According to another 
view, the chief protagonist being S.R. Rao, sup- 
ported by George Dales and some others, it was à 
protective wall against floods. However, most 
arguments centred 
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attention was not p 
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answer; for it is the 
Cation’, Therefore, 
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unding walls and enough 
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ur mind, a true assessment of 
e shall provide the correct 
most vital aspect of the ‘fortifi- 
the Harappan gateways have 
mired in this paper. & 
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Fig.7.1. Harappa: Gateways AB&C 


Our findings show that the Harappan fortifica- 
tion had hardly any military function to perform. 
At the same time, they were not merely a protec- 
tive embankment against floods. That they also 
had a very vital social function to perform, is our 
contention. 

To begin with, the most important town is 
Harappa, where on the fortified citadel area, 
three gateways, termed A, B, C, (fig. 7.1) anda 
re-entrant in the northern wall (fig. 7.2) have 
been located by Wheeler (1947:62-83; 
1960:57). Among these gateways, B and C were 


HARAPPÁ: WESTERN GATEWAY & TERRACES 


O46 


2 €? METRES 


ry . 
(M UD- BRICK) 


complex, but A, and another gateway in the 
northern Wall, were comparatively simple. In- 
cidentally, these gateway-complexes were built, 
rebuilt, modified and blocked during three suc- 
cessive periods I, ll and Ill: 

Entrance A is located at a point where the 
mud-brick structures were interrupted by a rising 
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passage between lateral walls of mixed mud-brick 
and baked-brick. It was a simple one, oo aad 
of a narrow passage, about 2.4m in width, whic! 
leads to a ramp or stairs. Access to this entronca 
was directly from outside as no terrace was built 
during Period IA. But in periods IB: d IC, a 
terrace 1.2 m in height, was built at a distance of 
about 8.5 m from the: main well. It rises to a 
height of 2.4 m and is continued by á ramp or 
staircase to the gateway near Entrance A 
(Wheeler 1947:71). E 
34 Entrance B, facing west, though sitnple is yet 
comparatively, more complex than Entrance A. 
In Period I, it consisted of featureless parallel 
walls found incomplete at the outer end. In 
Period ll it was rebuilt on the same plan. A burnt 
layer and a few burnt-bricks were found at Entr- 
ance B, which, significantly enough, does not 
prove its violent destruction (Wheeler 1947:71). 
35 Here, however, a development is seen: two 
niches or wall-seats were added in the northern 
wall in the neighbouring passage from Entrance 
C. This entrance was supported by a guard-room 
of which the door-sockets and part of the worn 
sill of bricks set on edge are the only remanants. 
^ Immediately south of Entrance B, a flight of steps 
was added, of which two treads still survive. In 
e Period lll, Entrance B was partially blocked by a 
j screen wall with reduced room in the middle. 
Entrance C, on the western fortification wall, 
happens to be the most complex one at Harappa 
(Wheeler 1947:71-74; Thapar 1976:4). In 
Period I the eastern side of Entrance C is formed 
36 by a curving revetment (fig. 7.1) of the main de- 
fensive wall. The western part of this gateway is 
formed by a massive pylon with an astonishingly 
- long entrance passage. This passage follows the 
line of the main wall, turning with it sharply to- 
wards the south and ultimately joining the pas- 
sage from Entrance B. This gateway is also 
supported by a guard-room, projected at an 
angle. On the location of these ceremonial 
terraces and processional way, Piggott's 
(1950:164) remarks are highly significant: 
‘These were all situated in a curious curved re- 
_ entrant of the defensive wall, not explained by 
v the normal need of defence.’ Wheeler (1947:73) 
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(1950:161 and 164) cencludes, ‘the plan was 
designed to conform with the needs of some sort 
of ceremony, religious or secular or both in which 
the*terrace or terraces: played a dominant role 
and to which processional access was required,’ 
In Period Ill, "this entrance was completely | 
blocked by a barrier of baked and unbaked | 
bricks. Presumably, the social gatherings for | 
which it was once considered functional were no l 
more organized here. | 

The nortHern gateway (fig. 7.2) with a wide | 
passage located in the northern fortification wall, | 
was just a simple entrance. It had direct entry 
without any extra support. No guard-rocm has 
been noticed here. Because of the vestiges of the 
mud-brick defensive wall, which turns inwards to 
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Fig.7.2. Harappa: Gateways, western 


a marked extent. Wheeler (1947: 70) thinks a 
it might have flanked a long ramp or s:aircese-« t 
is presumec, that this gateway or the regno 
on the north was the iain entrance to it 

‘citadel’ of Harappa. But surprisingly enough. | P 
looks like a gap in the fortification, almost pe M 
one we have in the pre-Harappan fortification a 
Kalibangan (Wheeler 1947:64; Piggott 19 

161; Thispar1976:4), ` "d 
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While describing the gateway of Harappa, 
Wheeler (1947: 11) has remarked, rather apolo- 
getically, ‘It is both complex and remarkable, and 
in the absence of better preserved analogies, may 
for the presen’ be recorded rather than explain- 
ed.’ What is significant for the present study is, 
however, that the gateways A, B and C were.not : 
meant for any military purpose, since they are not 
located within the structural remains of the 
defences. If anything, they were used for religious 
or social gatherings. The real gateway to the city , 
located within the structural remains of the fortifi- 
cations, was the northern one, never excavated, 
but just a simple entrance. 3 

The next major Harappan town is Mohenjo- 
daro. Here; Wheeler (1947:71) and Dales 
(1965:17-19; 1979: 15), feel that the citadel and 
the lower city were fortified but no clear plan of 
the gateways has so far been found. Wheeler 
(1960:30) as also Thapar (1976:3) have 
observed that two of the rectangular bastions of 
the south-eastern corner seem originally to have 
flanked a postern gate, which was subsequently 
blocked and "replaced by a platform with a 
parapet. To the west of the citadel and to the 
northoof the baked-brick tower, a small postern 
has been identified. Wheeler (1947:64) feels, 
that > o 


In the northern end of the mound there is evidence, as at 
Harappa, of a marked re-entrant which presumably indicates 
the position of the main entrance: whilst towards the south- 
ern end of the western side a semi-circular ‘bite’ is significant 
like the re-entrant on the west side of Harappa. 

After the excavation of a part of the HR area in 
the lower city, Dales (1956: 17) concluded that at 
least one part, if not the whole, of the western 


LI 


side of the lower city had a massive burnt-brick " 


wall tó protect it, presumably, from floods. He 
subscribes to Raikes’ theory that, in order to save 
the city trom repeated floods, successive cities 
FG sed on freshly laid high platforms and 
mae this HR area wall, about ‘25 ft high 6 ft thick’ 
aces for a distance of over three hundred 
Be es along the base of the mound’, may have 
ws as the facing wall of one of these plat- 
S'^But no remains of the gateways, if they 
ANS ere, have been found so far. 

aie a this site Mackay (1938:25, 32, 151) 
iacit ped that ‘by central street one can 
aa A. cart of the city from the western gate,’ 
T this (central street) seems to have been 


^ 
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65 
the chief entrance into the city through a north- 
weSt'gate'. There was an eastern gate also. But 
these were, all open gateways without any ela- 
boration. These were, however, according to 
Mackay, corimanded by watch towers (Mackay 
1938:148* But what did they look like? He has 
„not toliz^us, Wheeler (1950) has, of course, 
excavated 4 so-called bastion along the ‘fortifica- 
tion’. This may have only been a constructional 
elaboration of the defences against floods since 
Raikes and Dales haye shown, more or less con- 
vincingly,’that the fortifications here were, in fact, 
protective bunds of the platforms we have just 
described. , 

Another important town is Kalibangan, in the 
Ganganagar district of Rajasthan (Lal 1962:454- 
457; IAR 1963-64: 30-39; Thapar 1973:85-104; 
1975: 19°32). Here, not only Harappan, but also 
pre-Harappan, settlements were found fortified 
(Thapar 1975:20-23; 1976:5-8). The single 
gateway that has been found in the pre-Harap- 
pan ‘fortification’ in the northern wall towards the 
north-west is just a gap-like passage which had 
direct and easy entry from the outside (fig. 7.3). 
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Fig.7.3. Kalibangan: Pre-Harappan entrance 
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Harappan Gateways 

The gateway was, however, developed durin 
the Harappan period, when not only the ‘citadel’ 
but also the ‘lower town’ was fortified (Thapar 
1975:23 ff, Lal 1977). It is significant that the 
‘citadel’ area was divided into two almost equal 
parts by a partitionwall, rurming east-west. 


Three gateways (one each on the northern, west- | 


ern and eastern side) were exposed in the north- 
ern half of the ‘citadel’. They were controlled by a 
‘bastion’. It seems that the northern gateway was 
rebuilt exactly on thé same plan anóat the same 
place where it was located in the pre-Harappan 
period, except for the addition of two salients on 
both sides of the gateway. It is observed: 


The wall (northern wall) was found to run parallel to the 
partition-wall up to a length of 85 metres from the eastern 
and thereafter showed a re-entrant angle within which was 
located an unpretentious entrance. At the turning, this 
re-entrant was further marked by a salient which projected 
nearly 6 metres from the main wall. (IAR 1966-67 :31). 


This gateway seems to be an important one as 
a street, running north-south, obliquely leading 
to-this gateway, has been traced. The eastern and 
western gateways were simple openings in the 
‘fortifiction’ wall, with a wide passage (fig. 7.4); 
oply the eastern gateway was paved with brick- 
on-edge. No guard-room or control tower om 
staircase or ramp hás been found attached to any 
of these gateways. 

In the southern half of the citadel, two gate- 
ways have been located; one on the south and 
the other on the north. For construction of the 
southern gateway (of baked bricks) and the 
salient, the pre-Harappan fortification wall was 
cut for taying the foundations (IAR 1965-66: 40). 
This gateway was, located between two comer- 
towers and assalient*on the eastern side. It had a 
2.65 metre broad passage. In the absence of 
well-preserved structures, Lal (1977:11) and 
pa (1975:25) have rightly pointed out that 
ae gateway might have been stepped, fronting 

main fortification wall. This gateway was, 
Sk Not so ifnportant as no guard-rooms or 
Ontrol towers have been found here. It may 
Sam An used for casual communication with 
od City as is clear from its lgcation. The 
‘citadel gateway, in*the southern half of the 
liane = a situated between the two central 
the EE i approach for this gateway was from 
ning ae pees a broad stairway which, run- 
eee d is ES outer face of the fortification wall 
wou © centrally located salients, led up 
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to the required height, where a passage across 
the ‘fortification wall was provided (Thapar 
1975:25; Thapar 1973:96). Lal (1977:10) has 
mentioned that, close to this passage, there was a 
broadband fairly long pathway paved with mud- 
bricks alapd the northern side of the bipartite 
„wall. H&'adds, ‘it may have been a ceremonial 
pathway along which a priestly procession 
marched into the southern half to perform ritu- 
als.’ According to Thapar (1973:97; 1975:25; 
IAR 1965-66:39) this entrance was used exclu- 
sively by the dwellers in the residential area 
(northern half) of the citadel. 

In thi entrance-complex, two structural phases 
were recognized. In the first phase, there were 
steps, built with mud-bricks (40 x 20 x 10 cm), 
and replaced in the second by a ramp screened 
by a 1.5 metre wide mud-brick (30 x 15 x 7.5 
cm) wall. Gf significance is the observation of the 
excavators on its function: a simple processional 
pathway for socio-religious functions. In other 
words, they did not believe that the gateway had 
any military purpose to serve. 

In the lower city, which was also surrounded by 
a wall, two gateways have been found, one on 
the north arid the other on the west. The latter 
was flankd by a simple guard-room. It had a pas- 
sage about 5 metres broad. The street (third from 
south), running east-west, converges on this 
gateway. The northern gateway was located in 
the northern wall, towards the extreme west. Two 
streets obliquely running in the north-south direc- 
tion, lead to this gateway. The remaining two 
streets, run nosth-south, and about 5 metres in 
front of the well where a passage was provided 


„along the wall to the northern gateway. No 


guard-room$ could be located in this part of the 
entrance. Thapar, the excavator, (1975:27; 
1973:98) feels that the northern gateway was 
used for the city’s commercial traffic, and the 
western gateway was used for communicating 
with the ‘citadel’. 

It's, therefore, clear that the simple design of 
the citadel and the lower-town gateways of 
Kalibangan had no strategic importance. They 
were ordinary entrances for the free movement 
of people and goods. d 

E e also one of the most important 
Harappan settlements where surrounding walls 
with gateways (fig. 7.5) have been found (Joshi . 
1966:64; Joshi 1972:98-144). The characteristic —' 


feature of the Surkotada fortification is, that not = 
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only mud and mud-brigks (40 x 20 x 10 cm) 
but rubble was also used for its construction (IAR 
1970-71:13; IAR 1971-72). The township was a 
single unit but divided into two equal parts: she 
‘citadel’ and the residential area (fig. 7.6). The 
combining or juxtaposing of the écitadel' and the 
lower town’ was a peculiar feature of western 
India (Lal 1977:8) although at Banawali too, in 
Haryana (Bisht and Asthana 1979), a similar situ- 


ation exists. 
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turnirfg north led to the citadel. It had a 1.7 metre 
broad passage. On the fortification wall, two 
guard-rooms, „one on either side, were erected. A 
thick walled ‘rubble structure, divided into two 
parts by a.pattition wall, was built near the right- 
hand side of the gateway passage (or inside the 
gateway-complex). On the eastern side of the 
citadel, an, entrance with a 1.7 metre wide pas- 
sage was also built in the north-south running 


plex, where a ramp running east-west and then 
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Fig.7.6. Sukotada: ‘Citadel’ and Residential area | 


ete Setcways of mud and mud-bricks were 
«a in the earliest phase IA. One is located on 
en Kcstem side of the eastern fortification 
age no the othé r on the southern side of the 
£ area; fronting the gateway-complex of 

(J ase IC.°Traces df its remains can still be seen 

Oshi.] 972: 122). ; 
ES Hed phase IC, thè gateways of the citadel 
Southem HR area were rebuilt in stone. On the 
S) Gom Menton wall of the citadel, a gate- 
UE EN €X with a 10 x 23 metre projection 
Provid (IAR 1971-72:18). A stairway was 
ed on the caster side of the gateway com- 
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partition wall. A semi-circular structure was 
provided .on the citadel side of this passag 
According to Joshi, this entrance was us 
communication with the residential annexe. 
on, this passage was partially blocked anc 
covered drain was provided over it on the sou 
ern side (Joshi 1972:131). 

The residential area (lower city) 
had its own gateway-complex on 
fortification wall. It consists of a wi 
and two rectangular quibble struci 


g 
(Joshi 1972: 133). 


^ 
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z da enclosure-wall was buil* exclusively for the pro. | 
These details make it clear Ei ii tection of the T BE floods. No welLbuy | 
although some of the gateway re neither strong gateway hes been PE SR SE ON any side of 
two small guard-rooms, they Se aee the thé ‘fortification’. A simple oblique Opening in the | 
enough, nor elaborate enough, ; southern wall was provided, apparently fop | 
needs of armed defence. Gii ND ene ig E dm (the exact | 
(ay iure of the latter will, o course, rema 
MIDDLE BRONZE GATEWAY e MP un till the seals have been decipher a | 
ONE AR 1955-56:70 and DENEN 
; 1963-64 :16-20; Joshi 1966:63; Soundara Rajan 
1977:33-33), in the district of Kutch, is also a 


EARLY BRONZE AGE CITY | 
GATE AT TELL eL FARAH (N) 


Fig.7.7. Schechem: Elaborate gateways 
Lothal, yet another important Harappan town 
in Saurashtra, was surrounded by a thick, mud- 
brick wall on three sides, southern, western and 
northern. On the eastern side is located a ' 
dockyard and wharf (loading platform). Rao 
(1973:179-180) holds that this . mud-brick 


e» -rooms, 
Fig.7.9. Tell el Farah (N): Gateway with quard-100 
Early Bronze Age. 


; 42 del and 
town in Gujarat. It has two units, the pu 
the residential area, juxtaposed in t cM 
fashion as at Surkotada. Dasalpur has d just à 
fortification, in which the-gateway, a east . 
simple entrance, seems to be either on tangulat 
ern side between two sym netrical rec emen 
bastions, where a well-laid dóor-sill 2. or on 
was noticed (Soundara Rajan 1977 j = 
the southern side, now completely rena is 

Sutkagen-dor, a well known Harappan ]ranian 
in the extreme north-west, near ið 
border, on the Makran coast. Dales ( 9 
1962b:89) excavated this site in Í arts, ^ 
found that the city was divided into two P as 


lower city and the citadel area. The cif? 
2 j £ ^ 3 


fe 


ga way, second city (2500 B.C.) 
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fortified by a dressed-stone wall with a gateway. 
Piggott (1950:173), on the basis of surface indi- 
cations observed that the gateway was located on 
the southern wall, at the western corner, with a 
2.4 m wide passage and flanked by massive re- 
ctangular towers or güard-houses. According to 
Thapar (1976:5), the principal entrance to*the, 
citadel lay in the south-western corner where it 
seems to have been guarded by towers. This is 
then a far more elaborate 'fortification' than any- 
one considered so fár. But then, in ður view, this 
site should be considered a special case since it 
was located on the border of a different culture- 
area amd was also the last outpost of the Harap- 
pans. It means that here the trade-items were to 
be guarded more closely than at any other place 
in the hinterland. It may have been an anti-piracy 
measure. Unfortunately, the site has as yet not 
been fully excavated and our knowledge of the 
gateways is very limited. 

There are some other Harappan sites, other 
than those» mentioned above, but of lesser 
ifiportance from the point of view of the present 
study. At some sites, remains of gateways and 
fortifications, and at others, only fortifications 
have been traced. In this category, Banawali, 
Kot-Diji, Amri, Sotka-Koh, Tharo-hill, Dhillanji-* 
kot, Kóhtras Buthi? Said Qala, etc., are note- 
worthy. It is not possible to analyse the remains of 
gateways at these sites for want of proper 
excavation-reports. But, whatever is known, 
Strengthens our view that these were simple 
entrances, > 

» Basing oh this short survey of the Harappan 
gateways, it can be inferred that the Harappans 
did not pay much importance to the city entran- 
ces, though the practice of erecting fortifications 
and Gateways existed even in pre-Harappan 
Tees as is clear from the evidence of Kot Diji and 
rangan. On the other hand, in contemporary 
a ose (Albright 1949:87-91), elaborately 
te eoleways against all kinds of expected 
e attacks, Wire built in the fortification wall 
= i Rue tHe citadel (figs. 7.7, 8, 9). Gate- 
des a i massive Ziggurat temple walls, were 
alihov? en guarded (Baumenn 1969:43-44), 

ugh there was a Intle difference in their use 
and purpose. 

In West Asi 
Cation and th 

eep 


2, the entire planning of the fortifi- 
RES € gateways had a single purpose: to 
oe y Intruders and enemies. Here there is 
ed Point to 5e noted. In Sumer there is a 
^ x 
^ ^ ^ 
y 
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Fig.7.10 Kish: Monumental gateways to twin palaces, 
Early Dynastic III A period 


multiplicity of urban centres situated at strategic 
points along a network of irrigation canals. On 
the other hand, in the Indus Valley as in Egypt, 
there were comparatively very few urban centres 
and a great many villages. Secondly, Sumer’s 
history is marked by fierce rivalry between cities, 
all of which were subject to constant military 
invasions. On the other hand, the Indus Valley 
remained in comparative isolation (Fairservis 
1971:220). Mate (1970) has rightly pointed out 


2 , 39 , 4o , 60 METRES 
Fig.7.11 Tel Brak: Guarded gateways of the palace of 
Naram Sin (2201-2255 B.C.) E: 
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that both in contemporary Egypt and Sumer, 
these fortifications were a mobile instrument of 
offence; they were built for internal er local secur- 

ective springboards for 


ity, and they served as eff rds ic 
launching fresh aggressions. We haxe detailed in 


(fig. 7.7-12)some West Asianfortifications andtheir 
sléarly and 


gateways to bring home “ínis point 
convincingly. . « 


Fig.7.12 Ur: Multiple entrances , 


It should now be clear that Wést Asian and 
Harappan fortifications and gateways ‘differed 
much, mainly because the basic purpose for 
which they were built. In this sphere, West Asian 
knowledge was not at all sought, thus implying an 
independent development in the Indus Valley. H 
is extremely important to note that there was no 
. system of multiple walls and multiple gateways 
as second and third lines of defences in the Indus 
ties as was the common practice in Sumer 
house 1977:48). Moreover, the entrances 
us ‘fortifications’ themselves were short and 
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narrow which would not accommodate mea 
E re 
than half-a-dozen people at any given point of 
time. 

Jt is due to this fact that Wheeler once 

remarked that the Indus towns possessed ng 
general system. of urbar. fortification. We are 

therefore, faced with a peculiar situation, the 
fortification walls were very often massive, as at 
Kalibangan, but the gateways were simple entry- 
points to the town. Although, at Surkotada the 
gateways were slightly mc:e elaborate on plan 
than they were at other sites in execution they 
were also very simple. Moreover, the position of 
the gateways at least inside the township, was not 
at all fixed. At Surkotada, at least one of the gate- 
ways fell into disuse in phase II when a drain was 
built over it. At Kalibangan, the location of the 
gateway was at a comparatively obscure place, 
and the roads passing through it were placed 
obliquely to the entrance, as if by-passing the 
pre-existing houses in the township. At Lothal, 
the gateway is nothing more than a small break in 
the fortification wall. Mohenjo-daro has, as-¢7t, 
not yielded any built-up gateway. In comparison, 
the gateways at Harappa are more distinct and 
elaborate but their contextual materials make 
them suitable as entrances more for social gather- 
ings than as defence against military ad''entures. 
Many of the Harappan towns are, however, with- 
out fortification also such as Allahdino, near 
Karachi, which provide indirect evidence to the 
fact that the Harappan cities lived more in peace 
than in constant danger of war. 

The total picture that emerges is as follows. 
The fortified Harappan towns were of two kinds, 
some had simple entrances, while others had 
guard-rooms also, but the guard-rooms were i 
variably very small, to accommodate only one 
person. Some of the Harappan 'citadels', such m 
those at Surkotada and Kalibangan, had partito" 
walls which also had simple entrances, some: 
times with steps, but apparently without 
rooms. Thus, one may ea’ jlty make out tha 
by-and-large, the Harappan: fortifications vg 
not meant to defend the townships from 97. 
attacks by enemies but were safety messi 2 
from robbers and cattle raiders, as Piggott o 

: í 3 ilitary 

pointed out. In other words, they had no mili der- 
function to perform. It is, of course, clearly ur are 
stood that, along with the palisade, gateway? 
also important when fortifications are mean 

military defences. Gateways have then tO 
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trong 


guard- ; 
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Harappan Gateways 
elaborate, strong and well-guarded. This is hardly 
the case with Harappan defences. 

The fortifications, therefore, served two major 
purposes, as protection against floods, and as he 
hall-mark of sdcial authority over the area they 
commanded. The use of functional terms like 


‘citadel’, ‘fortifications’, ‘bastions’, ‘garrison’ , 


indiscriminately and indiscreetly by scholars, 

including the late Sir Mortimer Wheeler, has, 

therefore, been most unfortunate. 
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Architectural Remains in Mohenjo-daro . 
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The standard account of the architectural remains 
in Mohenjo-daro is generally confined to descrip- 
tions of such exceptional structures as the 'Great 
Bath’, the ‘College of Priests’ and the ‘Granary’ 
in the SD arĉa of the Stupa Mound (fig. 8.1), as 
well as to certain dwelling houses in the DK-G 
and especially in the HR areas (Plan 8.1). 
Accounts of these structures, although competen- 
tly described, analysed and reconstructed in the 


reports of Marshall (1931), Mackay (1937) and" 


Wheeler (1968), have been republished since 
then by several other authors. 
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: Fig.8.1. Mohenjo-daro: Plan after Piggott 
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By contrast, an impartially scientific architec- 
tural analysis based on the results of further — 
research remains a desideratum to date. Recent 
attempts to fill this lacuna (cf. Fentress 1976; 
Jansen 1978, 1979, 1980; Sarcina et al. 1977 
1980) proved unsatisfactory, due to the contin 
ing absence of a complete documentary survey of 
the architectural remains in Mohenjo-daro si 
the first archaeological reports, of high quality fo 
their time but unscientific by modern standards, 
were published. In order to rectify this situati 
in November 1979, the German delegation 
Department of Architectural History of the 


urgency to “their task of recording all 
‘structures. a > P 


excavation which, M 
had prevented him from finishing. 
of our subsequent stay in M 


museum library. Obvious 


shows an excava 
hitherto unknc 
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some walls were still standing to a height of 
2-3 metres. 

Although some preservational measures had 
already been carried out on a few houses by the 
local authorities, these were so minor that they 
did not detract from the importance of the site as 
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a primary source (Plan: 8.3). The 
measures in question, which did no 
structural alterations, included the 
a number of walls prior to inserting hori 

laid concrete insulation material as orizontally 
against rising damp and salts. The Protection 


Preservation 
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Perforation of 
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Archaeology, Ishtiaq Khan, kindly granted our 
request to cease all preservation work until we 
the 


P rd documenta architectjfral excavation is impressive enou 
d á ea appearance of the architect 
ains in their original state. 3 i ve hi E o eee 
er a ing than that whith we have had from ot! E 


her parts of the city. 
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U? Ort site 
A een ie oalons we were able to cam- 
suey b, eU of the documentary 
ER SE et oe the excavated remains of the 
aoe ae nams'the ‘Moneer Site’, after 

Ser € excavators, Q.M. Moneer. $ 
Presented a Preliminary report on the 
e International Conference on 


On, Srinagar (Kashmir), in June 
e nofed: 
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^ Fig.8.3. Mohenjo-daro: Architectural] remains at Moneer 


The structures seem smaller, with thinner walls in general and 


though neatly oriented and arranged along straight streets 
and lanes, they seem to be more crowded. This is an impres- 
sionistic view only and must be checked by actual measure- 
ments (Dales 1979: 3-4 unpubl.). 


As neither of us knew when and by whom this 
excavation had been executed, Dales undertook 
the investigation of the history of the site. In the 
course of his researches, he encountered some 
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notes made by Asko Parpola and Í. D 
(Dales 1979: 3) recording the discovery T 
unknown seals in either the DK-B ox the DK-1 (? 
(Moneer Site) areas. With the assistance of pee 
notes and private discussion with. Mohamma 
Siddique, former custodian of Móhenjo-daro. 
Prof. Dales came to the egnclusion that this area 
had probably been excavated by Q.M. Moneer in 
the period 1935-40. " 
Further research by „he author confirmed 
Dales’ presumption concerning the excavator. 
The rediscovered excavation was termed the DK- 
J area. Notes relating to the excavation are con- 
tained in the Annual Reports of the ‘Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India (ARASI : 1930-34 : 51, 72: 
and in ARASI 1936-37 : 41 ff). _ 
The following citations are from the more perti- 
nent of the above references: 


A brief report will be found after Mackay's contribution giving 
an account of the excavations on a small scale which K.N. 
Puri, custodian of the museum at Mohenjo-daro and Q.M. 
Moneer conducted during 1933-34. As, unfortunately, there 
is no photographer and no draftsman attached to the site any 


Scholars all over the learned world will deeply regret that the 
work so splendidly begun at this remarkable site cannot at 
present be brought to completion owing to the cut of grants 
for this purpose. As most readers will realize, the area of the 
ancient city of Mohenjo-daro is enormous, and only an in- 
finitesimal part of it has been explored so far (ARASI : 


1930-34 51). 
dr. Q.M. Moneer; writes on his own work during 


vi 1933-34: z 
While supervising the preparation of a conservation estimate 
at Mohenjo-daro I utilized a period of leisure between 
January 15 and February 6 1934 to resume the trial excave~ 
tion of the DK-J Site, where work had been started by K.N. 
Puri, the custodian of Mohenjo-daro Museum, about the 
beginning of December 1933. This site is a small mound 
Measuring about 250 ft from north-south and 120 ft from 
east-west and is bisected by a nine ft wide street that runs 
across it from north to south. Starting with the eese of 
the street I followed up the excavations over the area adjoin- 

ing it on the east. Over its entire length of 250 ft the street has 
been cleared down to its original level which, owing to a 
gradient towards the north varies from 8’ to 11" at different 

Points in its course. 10’ 4" below the top of,the walls of the 

uses flanking it on either side, the street was found to 

| ossess a covered drain coursing along its centre, aná with 
is were connected a number of vertical drains and chutes 
iing from the back walls of surrounding buildings. 

ey belo: the surface of its debris deposit, very few 

ere recovered from this street but below that 


more, no illustrations can be given of their latter diggings. - 


llection, Haridwar 
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level they came in greater abundance. 

Clearing of the eastern half of the moung reveal 
56 rooms of different dimensions representing the rei 
the, three uppermost strata comprising the Late Period of 
Mohenjo-daro. Those at the top are rather poor and thin i 
their construction,but what survives of the remaining s 
strata is comparatively substantial. 

Antiquities recorded from the street and the Tooms 
mentioned above number a little over a hundred. Note- 
worthy among those found in the street are two fragments of 
a shell pin (106), one copper fork with three prongs (107) 
two complete“ and several fragmentary steatite seals, a email 
linga-shaped stone object, cuboid stone weights of different 
sizes and two very small, crushed beads of gold leaf. Beside a 
number of pictographic seals the finds made in the western 
section comprise a variety of objects of everyday use in shell, 
stone, terracotta, copper and faience. A copper casket 7" 
high and 9.5” in circumference was found in the comer of a 
room of the second stratum and sent to the Director General 
of Archaeology (ibid: 72). 


Excavations at Mohenjo-daro by K.N. Puri: 


An area of 150 by 120 ft was excavated in DK Site Section Í 
where some excavation work had been prvviously done in 
the year 1933-34. Five houses were completely excavated 
and three partially, all lying between and on the sides of two 
narrow lanes running E-W parallel to each other. The build- 
ings excavated have not been opened below the Lave Period 
level, the digging being stopped with the indication of door 
sills, pavements, drains and the last tread of the flight of 
steps. In all, about 300 antiquities were discovered. These 
comprise 29 seals, 16 showing the unicorn, one each a tiger, 
a rhinoceros and a short-horned bull and six rectangular seals 
without any animal device. A faience seal has two rectangular 
sockets which were, in all probability, once inlaid with the 
same material. Among other objects were 4 pointed jars 
bearing seal impressions; a number of copper tablets and 
other objects of copper and bronze; a golden fillet in pieces 
weights of chert; beads of faience, stone, paste, etc. an 
stone, shell, ivory and pottery objects of the usual shapes and 
types. 

The discovery of a good number of 
weights, a pair of small copper scale-pans 
fulcrum rod made in a room directly accessib 
suggests that this was a lapidary stop (ARSI 1936 


beads, 16 smal 
together with 2 
le from the lane 
-37: 41). 


According to these reports the excavation War 
carried out in two phases, between Dee 
1933 and January 15 — February € 1934 ^ 
excavated site was termed DK-J. »' brary 

Research by the author, in the museum e; en 
in Mohenjo-daro brought to light, handi of. 
field registers dating to the original gor 
excavation. include 

The objects entered in the registers E 2 
numbered finds with the prefix DK-J whi 
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uspect to refer to the attual discoveries made in 

s : 

the Moneer Site. : . 
This would appear to indicate that, contrasy to 


previous assumptions, agtual records of objects 


excavated in the Moneer Site do exist. 


DOCUMENTARY SURVEY OF THE MONEER SITE 
PHASE! 1979 - 80 (Plan 8.3) 


Location 


The Moneer Site is loðated about 200m east of the : 


VS area (Plan 8.1, axis 28-3 and about 130 m 
south of the DK-A, B and C areas (Plan 8.1, axis 
O-Q). The average altitude of the site is about 
54.80 m above mean sea level and about 4.5 m 
above the level of the surrounding plain. The 
excavation covers an area 100 x 100 m approxi- 
mately in extent. 


Reliability of Extant Sources 


As the Moneer site was— and still is—in very poor 
condition (due to the detrimental effects of 
SC years’ exposure to the elements), the authori- 
ties responsible for the conservation of Mohenjo- 
daro undertook the preservation of the structures 
uncovered on the site by inserting an insulation 


course of horizontally laid concrete slabs (cf.? 


Master blan 1970)." Such conservation methods 
made certain physical alterations to the structural 
fabric unavoidable. Walls already treated in this 
Way and consequently of little or no value as 
Source material are marked on the plan (Plan 8.3). 


5 
Nomenclature of Remains 


In order to distinguish any striking feature which 
Several structural units might have in common, 
Certain decisions regarding nomenclature and 
enumeration had to be taken and relevant investi- 
gations carried out. The theoretical basis for the 
terminology implemented and a summary of the 
nomenclature and gnumeration systems are set 
follows, The area excavated according 
i s aeologicat Principles was broadly classified 
the MS composed of ' streets ' (recognizable as 
: €reonnecting public access routes) and 


On-streets’ which delimit the streets and fulfil 
ot er functions. V oj 


€ 80n-str 


. eets whi 
into blocks s which are clearly marked off 


Streets were named A, B, C, D and 


Each of 


=f these sub-non-streets was subclassified 
ollowin 


S analysis of the lay out of the exposed 


^ ^ 
^ 
> 


D 
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brickwork—into > house units’ termed D I, Dl 
etc., using Roman numerals. i Á 

Each unit was further subdivided into compart- 
ments comprising it ( whereby ‘compartment’ is 
understood in a general sense as a three-dimen- 
sional enclósed area which may or may not have 
"been roófefll). labelledswith Arabic numerals B |:1 
BE2, etc. i 5 

With the exception'of Block E, the numbering of 
the blocks runs clockwise from south-west to 
south-east, while thabof the house units starts with 
a particulamcorger unit and radiates outwards thus 
enabling future discoveries to be included. The 
numbering of the compartments generally comm- 
ences at the north-west corner of the house unit in 
question. 


To give direct information, the nomenclature for 
the streets was chosen as following: 

(i) According to the direction, the streets were 
named either North-South (N-S) or East-West (E- 
W). 
(ii) In taking into account that further streets, 
belonging to this complex will be excavated, the 
widest street in the east-western direction and the 
north-southern direction were termed (5) (E-W-5) 
respectively (N-S-5). . 

(iii) According to the general grid system intro- 
duced by Marshall (Plan 8.1), the growth of num- 
bering is from east to west and from north to 
south. This system was kept in numbering the 
streets. ° 


Modifications 


This system had to be modified, in some respects 
due to certain practical limitations : 

* (i) Not all.units or compartments were clearly 
distinguishable beneath the accumulated rubble; ~ 
and : 
‘(ii) From the very start of the operation, provi- 
sional nomenclatures had to be used for classifying 
photographic records, etc. which, although not 
conferming to the general system finally adopted, 


> were later incorporated into it on account of the 


expense that a change would have entailed. 
Enumeration of Structural Entities 


In keeping with the traditional numbering system 
hitherto applied to the other areas excavated, the 
structural remains on the Moneer Site are 
numbered according tp blocks—clusters of unde- 
tached house units bordered on all sides by 
public streets (Plan 8.3). 
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The 5 such clusters uncovered to date are 


labelled Blocks A,B,C,D, and E re i 
Block A occupies the Southern c c) 
cavated area, separated from Block D to the east 
by Street N-S-5 and from Block B to the north b 
Street E-W-5. Block B takes up most of the oni 
ue eng the central area, bounded 
po eets | W-5 on the south and N-S-5 on the 
Block C lies in the north-east, separ 
Block B to the west by Street N-S-5 n 
on the south by Street E-W-4 which divides í 
from Block D in the south-east corner of the D 
- cavated area. Block E in the north-west Iz d 
treets N-S-6 on the east and E-W-3 on * 
Was originally included in Block B ache 
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which it was later separated. Block E thus does 
not conform to the clockwise numbering. of the 
blocks from south-west to south-east. 

The distinct structural entities of which the 
clusters of buildings are composed are terme 
‘house units’, whereby these are not necessarily 
places intended for habitation. Following prov 
Sional identification of these subordinate struc: 
tures Block A was subdivided into 12 house units, 
Block B into 9 and Block E into 3. Blocks C and 2 
have not yet been subdivided as they still have to 
be cleaned and their house units remain to 0° 
identified more precisely. The enumeration ofthe , 
house units making up each block uses Roman 
numerals strating with a fixed corner unit, 
enabling any further units «which may be UP 


a 
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d in a particular'direction to be simply, 


> 


covere 


numbered in sequence. 


As a rule, the enumeration of the individual 
ompartments within a given house unit starts at 
ihe north-west corner and zig-za s southwards, 
using Arabic numerals. Again, the term compart- 
ment’ is used in a strictly descriptive sense as a 
three-dimensional enclosure which may or may 
not have been roofed, and may have served any 
conceivable purpose. , 

The system used to number the walls incorpo- 
rates the cardinal points of the compass to indi- 
cate position and aspect. Starting with number 1, 
which always denotes an outside wall, the succes- 
sive interior walls are numbered in sequence, so 
that the innermost walls bear the highest num- 
bers. The label N 1 N thus indicates the north 
face of an outside north wall. 


Street System 


In the following description, the term ‘street’ is 
used to deno% simply one of the interconnecting 
public access routes without necessarily implying 
any further specific functional use like commerce 
etc. 


Street N-S-5 traverses the eastern part of the 


excavated area on a north-south axis, increasing c 


in width from 2.20 m at its present northern sec- 
tion, where, however, only the west side of the 
Street is discernible. About 60 m of Street N-S-5 
have been excavated to date. 

Further to the west Street N-S-6, which runs 
parallel to Street N-S-5 for about 28 m, makes a 
sharp turn West to form Street E-W-3, still 1.8 m 
Ere e nately in width. After turning south and 
ee Immediately west Street E-W-3 disap- 

á 3 R the unexcavated earth after about 
18 La age decreased in width from about 
af g start to 1 m at the end of its angular 

cM Street onga north-south axis, Street 

E A 4 m wide, branches off Street 
"s OR a After about 10 m, it opens 
approximately as public square 8 x 11 m 

Í cones Size. At the south-west corner of 

treet N-S-7, now 1.4 m gvide, con- 


inues so 
ut - 
Unexc h for 6 m before turning west under 
avated ground. 


Viden : 
a coi only one main thoroughfare on an 
-W-5, ae has been uncovered : Street 
about 66 m OE in width. Traceable for 
» a ? IS street branches off Street N-S-5 


^ ^ 
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81 
in a westerly direction where it eventually loses 
itself beyond the limit of the excavation. 

A vaguely,defined public area, leading off 
Street N-S-5, In the opposite direction to Street 
E-W-5,is labelled Street E-W-4. 


Spatial Distribution of Structural Remains 


Starting" with a, detailed description of the 
architecturally most prominent structure in Block 
B, the following accouat attempts to reconstruct 
and analyse the growth pattern of the so-called 
“house units oscupying much of the Moneer 
Site. It must be stressed once again that no func- 
tional signifieance is to be attached to such de- 
scriptive labels as ‘house unit’, ‘compartment’, 
etc. here used in the absence of a suitable, al- 
ternative neutral nomenclature. (fig. 8.4). 

The present excavated area is dominated by a 
conspicuous building complex occupying that 
portion of Block B which directly overlooks the 
junction of Street N-S-5 on the east and E-W-5 - 
on the south (Plan 8.4). This dominant complex, 
comprising the subsidiary enclosed areas 1-3 of 
the house unit B 1, is fronted on the east, by a 
practically unbroken facade (wall ETE) 34 m in 
length while 2 entrances, which had originally 
interrupted the 30 m of frontage (wall S1S) taken 
up by the complex on the north side of Street 
E-W-5, were evidently blocked up at a later 
stage. In contrast to the clearly defined limits on 
the east and south neither the northern'nor the 
western limits of the complex can as yet be 
determined with any certainty. The most striking 
architectural feature of the complex, which 
occupies an area almost 800 sq. m in extent, is 
the extreme thickpess of the walls—2 m approxi- 
mately (the length of 6 % bricks). The brickwork 
is constructed of bricks of mixed quality, ranging 
in hardness and durability from lightly baked to 
thoroughly fired. The ground plan of this comp- 
lex is characterized by a series of so-called 
‘courtyards’ (larger compartments of unknown 
function which may or may not have been 


° covered over) generally enclosed by single rows 


of smaller compartments. Access to these com- 
partments, which rarely intercommunicated, is 
via the ‘courtyards’. Access to the entire complex 
is via a passageway running parallel to Street 
N-S-5. The northern portion of this passageway, 
whose outside entrance in the north is still hidden 
under a mound of rubble, is lined on either side 
by a further row of compartments, that on the 
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Fig.8.5. Mohenjo-daro: Details of structures at Moneer 
site No. BI, zones Í to VI : 
east side, separating the passageway from the 
Street. As far as can be determined at this stage of 
the excavation, the complex can be broken down 
Structurally into 6 zones according to their rela- 
lion to the interior System of inter n 
access routes (fig. 8.5). 
Starting at the entrance and 
course dictated b 
lex, Zone 1 com: 
(about 20 m lo 
parallel rows o 


communicating 


proceeding on the 
y the grouna plan of the comp- 
prises the entrance passageway 
ng and 2.2 m wide) and the 2 
f compartments lining it already 
noted (BI-2: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 on the east side, 
BI-1: 17, 15, 12, 11 and 3 on the west side) of 
which 4 on either side seem to have been. built as 
ymmetrically reversed pairs. 

. dust south of a construction 
pillar (cross section 0.8 x 0.8 
.. probably added later, the pas 

Á ‘courtyard’ 7.5 x 7.5 


formed by a brick 
m approximately), 
Sageway opens out 
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access to other parts of the complex from the 
north-west and south-west. A free-standing SUN 
tion of the wall retaining the fill between it and 
the west side of the “courtyard’, may mark the 
vestigial foundations of a flight of steps leading 
upwards from the south (BI-3: 7.) Zone 3, situa. 
ted to the west of Zone 2, comprises the sub- 
structure of compartments Bl-3: 2; 3 and 4 and 
the probable ‘courtyard’ Bl-3: 1 and 5. Only the 
foundations of a partition wall dividing BI-3; 9 
into 2 and 2a can be tentatively reconstructed, 
Compartment BI-3: 4 (cf. T.I. for detailed dimen- 
sion) was also partitioned—probably during the 
final habitation period—by a temporary wall, one 
brick thick, into the northern section (4a), 
entered from BI-3: 3, and a southérn section (4), 
entered from the ‘courtyard’, 10 x 4 m approxi- 
mately in extent on an east-west axis. This can 
only be entered from the south-east corner via 
Bl-3: 8 (Zone 2), which provides access to the 
compartments Bl-3: 2, 2a, 3 and 4 lining it on the 
north through openings 0.8 m approximately in 
width. Originally, the ‘courtyard’ could also be 
entered from Street E-W-5 by an opening in the 
massive south wall which was subsequently 
blocked up BI-3: 1, 11.5 x 4 m in extent 
on a north-south axis, in all probability 
also a ‘courtyard’, adjoins the west side of k- 
‘courtyard’ BI-3: 5 from which it can be entere 
only via BI-3: 2. The most striking feature of a 
3 is the thickness (up to 2 m) of the enclosing an 
interior walls of the 2 ‘courtyards’.  — A 
Immediately to the north of zone 3 lies Zone r 
comprising the 2 compartments Bl-1: 1 a 
almost symmetrical opposites of each 5 ds 
which are built up against the north face J 2s 
wall enclosing zone 3 on an east-west axis, 25 PS 
as the ‘courtyard’ Bl-1: 4 facing the PEL. 
ments from the north. Compartment PS oe 
access to both ‘courtyards’ BI-1: 4 and M. 
(Zorie 3) which also opens onto BI-1: 4, func ES 
at the same time as the coi necting in M a 
zones 4 and 2 (‘courtyard B 1-3: 6) Zora d 
north of Zone 4 and west of Zone 1, MT i 
Consist of the compartments provis SA 
named B!-1: 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. A compar pear 
more like a corridor (Bl-1: 5), would also a aa 
to belong to this zone as it connects BI‘1: Í losing 
BLI: 4 (Zone 4) by skirting the thick enc 


wall of the latter ‘courtyard’ in a not 
direction. 


pi 


a have t0 
Precise classification, however, wil ^ 


[un 
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sults of further investigation into the 
he structural enclosures in this arga of ° 
he excavation. When freed of rubble, BI-T: 10, 
br example, may tura out to be a further 
‘courtyard’ entered via Bl-1: 9, from the south- 


await the re 
function of t 


t > 
Mcd Zone 6, a small area bordered by' 


Zones 5 on the south and 1 on the east, also 
remains to be investigated more thoroughly. 

It consists of the entities Bl-1: 13, 14, 16 and , 
18, including a staircase (14) and probably a 
platform (13). 

As a result of cleaning operations in the Bl 
complex, carried out in preparation for the 
documentary survey, earthen floors in Bl-2 and 

49 in parts of BI-3 were rediscovered. A tiled floor 
50 was revealed in one compartment only—BI-3: 
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10. »Obviously the earthen floors had already 
been cleared of rubble during the initial dig in the 
1930's as rro artefacts of any kind were brought 
to light in the course of cleaning. These floors had 
been 'laid at a depth of 52.90—53.10 m above 


, mean sea level. 


Judging by the siting of the other structures in 
Block B in relation to the Bl complex, the latter 
constitutes the original building to which all 
others are secondary extensions. Within the BI 
complex itself, the direction of expansion was 
evidently sbuth-north. Clearly, the decisive factor 
in the spatial development of Block B was the 
permanent fixing of the lines of the arterial streets 
running east-west and north-south (figs. 8.6) 
House unit BII (1L5 x 14.5 m - 167 sq. m in 
extent, prop-1: 1.26) was built on to unit Bl using 
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Fig.8.6. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site; spatial development 
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the west side of ‘courtyard’ Bl:3: 1 as a piefa- 
bricated east wall. On the south side, unit BII 
protrudes 0.6 m (the thickness of wall BII S 1) 
into Street E-W-5 beyond the line ot its north side 
as fixed by wall B1 S1 (fig. 8.7). « 

Unit BIV (fig. 8.8). was built on fo the west 
side of Bll, partly using the west wall of com- 
partment Bli: 8 but with ap additional east wall 
of its own further to the north. dn the south- 
east corner of the unit, an extension incor- 
porating a staircase, a platform and a ‘bathing 
platform’ protrudes 2 m into“ Street E-W-5 
reducing it at this point to a passage- merely 
15 m approximately in width. Unit BIV 
(13.0 x 12.5 m - 162.5 sq.m in extent, prop. 
1; 1.04) and the neighbouring unit adjoining it 
on the west BV (11.5 x 125 m - 142.75 sq.m 
in extent, prop. 1: 1.08) (fig. 8.8);. differ little 
in area or proportions. Here also, the direction 
of growth is westward. The western demarca- 
tion of unit BV marks the limit of the area exca- 
vated in this direction. 

Unit BVI (fig. 8.8) situated north of BIV and 
BV, was erected at a later period still. Its east and 

— West boundary walls are built perpendicular to 
- the outside north walls of the units BIV and BV. 
Dispensing with a south boundary wall of its eon 
BVI is sited in such a way that the dividing wall 
between BIV; and BV ends at the centre of it 
south side. This noteworthy shift westwards E 
half a house length created the space for a la í 
open yard 11.5 x 7.5 m in extent on a aR 
south axis enclosed by the east, north d ae 
walls of the house units BVI, BIV and Bll respec, 
tively. Bounded on the north by a wall b: Dr 
2 DE t from Street E-W-3 d 
could also be enterd vi 3 
which overlooks its Sih ANE AU aa 
To the east of the yard lies unit BI ee 
divided from its immediate nei ere) 
i ghbour on th 
south BII, by an outside south wall of ; á 
Both house units are equally wid a n: 
the same north-south axis. oett on 


The units BVII, BVIII and BIX, added on : 


beyond the northern limit o 
could not yet be examined oe Aes 
exposed brickwork had been renewed as c 
ed restoration process (Plan 8.3). As far cn x 
Basa whole is concerned, however T: T 
expansion northwards and westwards ne dine 
primary building, the extensive corner BI Eu 
; May be ascertained. Apparently the SA 


EST. 
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on 


sion westwards proceeded unit-by-unit ; 

terrace 2 houses deep, built back-to-back a a 
resuit is a double row of consecutively BEN he 
of modest dimensions (each 150 sq. m ap pun 
mately in extent) with access either hee E 
north (Street E-W-3), or from the south Stree 


: E-W-5) (Plan 8.6.) 


The comparably domineering influence of A 
corner position on the pattern of subsequent 
buildings in a particular area can otherwise be 
attested to only in the DK-G north area (Block 
13) and in the case of the ‘Great Bath’ in the Sp 
area. 


BLOCK E: Merely 3 structures of the north-west 
block have been uncovered to date, of which 
2 (Ell and EIll) could not be investigated any 
further due to their having already been renova- 
ted. The functional aspect of the corner house 
unit Ell (occupying the angle formed by the junc- 
tion of Streets N-S-6 and E-W-3) is underlined by 
the presence in compartment EII: 5 of the only 
well found so far in Blocks B or E (Plan 8.3). - 


BLOCK A: This entire block, which continues un- 
der unexcavated ground on the south had 
already been restored so that attempts to distirig- 
uish the compartments meking up its- ground 
plan, especially in the eastern portion of the 
block, proved unusually difficult. 

Readily identifiable from the ground plan are 


Fig.8.7. Mohenjo-daro: Monee: site; BII structures 


(isometric view) 
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Fig.8.8. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site; BII, III, IV V and 


the units A? (fi EE 2 : 
mark the a e 82) and All (fig. 8.9), which mentary survey, they are used here, provision- 
* excavation The, gat of the present stage of ally, as neutral designations until further light can 
cheq house u ie frm a short terrace of deta- — , be thrown on the functional nature of the struc- 
veloped ones 5, each enclosed by a fully de- *tures in question. As far as can be determined at 
; ie on a North E uw Access to the units, which this stage, building work here, in the eastern 
whic apen "South axis, is from Street N-S-7 portion of Block A, commenced at the south and 
Point, ioute form a public sqyare at this advanced northwards leaving a north-south 
iem alignment of structures most of which are built on 


ayb a 4 
to AXI] d © Pertinent to note that the labels AIV an east-west axis. Apparently, built back-to-back 


lures to a ee necessarily mean that the struc- in a double row, as in the case of part of Block B, 
Sense of nd refer are house units in the the individual units ara entered either from the 
elings; as in the rest of the docu- east (Street N-S-5). or from the west (Street 
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n which direction they face. 


Unit A-VIII is the only one with access to Street 
E-W-5 from which a narrow opening leads to a 
public well in compartment AVII: (Plan 8.3). 


BLOCKS C & D: These 2 blocks, ‘ining the east- 


ern edge of the excavated area, fre in a frag- 


mentary condition and have yet to be cleared. 


CONCLUSION „ 


This contribution is intended merely as a prelimi- 
nary descriptive account^of the Moneer Site in 
general. Before concluding, hewever, and with- 
out going into exhaustive detail which would 
break the planned limits of this publication, atten- 
tion may be drawn briefly to the first steps 
currently being taken towards a comparative 
analysis of the fragmentary architectural remains 
in this area of the excavation. í 
Closer inspection of the ground plans of the 
blocks which have not yet been restored (Plan 
8.3), especially that of Block B, reveals that a 
particular structural shape apparently forms a 
recurting pattem (fig. 8.10). The house units 
concerned are Bil. BII (with modifications), 
F : ; BV and BVI in Block B, AI in Block A and EI in 
Block E (Plan 8.3). These units share the follow- 


N-S-7, depending o 


ing features: 

AIS : : 
fet A plan; 3 Fig.8.9. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site; Al and II areas f 
s D DOMUM dimensions (150 sq.m approximately [C] Similar interior access systems; and | 
A proportions (prop. 0.8 to 0.9): [D] Compartments in corresponding locations in these | 
2 units: have similar di i i | 
PEME ERC MCONTNM ce imensions and proportions. | 
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Fig. 
ig.8.10. Mohenjo-daro: Typology of houses 
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With regard to point [A], the grid plan in ques- 
i nsists of a triple axis whose X and Y axes 
RE S Ded The walls erected along these 
ed MM necessarily along their 'total 


> 


arid i t f a house unit of 
— comprise the structure o 
Peet oe In the units BIL, BIV, and BV 


and—except for one deviation—BVI1 the ratio 
of the intervals between the north-south axes is’ 
1:2:1. Of these units, merely BII and BVI show 
the same symmetrical proportions in relation to 
the east-west axis. 5 
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čig.8.1 j i i 
Es 1. Mohenig-daro: Diagram showing room unitsin ^ 
Proportional relation ; 


d to point [C] concerning the interior 


access 

Noted: WEEN: ihe following pots may be 
li] Wit 

Open tan exception of BVII, all these units 


an Anu arde onto a public thoroughfare via 
axis; in 9 od lying parallel to it on an east-west 
" stances (BII and BIV) a staircase lead- 
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» 


ing to a ‘bath platform’ with a connecting drain to 
the street is built on to the anteroom. 

[ii] In all these cases, although very rudimen- 
tary or even bricked up later in some units, a 
narrow Passageway leads northwards from the 
anteroom, jpast a central compartment lying to 


„the west df it, to the rear north of the building, 


Here the Passageway’enters a large compartment 
which’ provides access tb further small compart- 
ments opening off it to the east and west the latter 
consisting in almost all cases of a staircase and an 
adjoining compartment on the north. 

[iii] Classifying the compartments according to 
degree, of accessibility and function (I—those 
opening directly onto public areas, II—through- 
ways for internal traffic in transit, IIL—termini), it 
transpires that clusters of terminal compartments 
(Category III) predominate in the west and east 
portions of the house units. 

From this investigation, it may be concluded 
that the present layout of BV, for example, is no 
longer representative of the original structure, but 
that the rear of this unit had apparently been 
bricked up at a later stage. This observation is 
confirmed by the evidence of the extant brick- 
work which shows that the inner dividing wall 
had been set at an angle to the outer boundary 
wall of the unit. 

. With reference to point [D], when all the 
compartments of the house units are grouped 
according to area and proportions and entered 
on a graph, it immediately becomes apparent 
that, as a rule, certain compartments are of cer- 


° tain dimensions and proportions (fig. 8.11). On 


the accompanying graph the X axis represents 
the area and the Y axis the ratio of width to 
length. The resulting concentrations of frequen- 
cies reflect the spatial similarity of compartments 
in similar locations and with similar functions, e.g. 
ttansit compartments (Category Il) are concen- 
trated in the 0 - 5 sq. m range between the prop- 
ortion scale numbers 0.8 and 0.9: 

The findings of this preliminary investigation 
may be summarized briefly in the form of a provi- 
sional statement. 

At least as far as Block B on the Moneer Site is 
concerned, the direction of expansion was un- 
mjstakably westwards and northwards radiating 


2 


from the primary Bl corner complex. The built-up * 


area was developed steadily at a constant rate. 
House units with the characteristic layout pattern 
described above were built consecutively over an 
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struction. This house 


; i f con 
uninterrupted penod o d by the addition of 


was subsequently varie : 
eo walls during later periods of construction. 
The architectural evidence uncovered to date 
indicates that this block was rebuill ina single 
operation. Whether this rebuilding Ís to be 
interpreted as signalling a new settlement phase, 
isa question which must remain to be answered. 
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| Operation Banawali was launched to realize. changes in the majority of Sothi Ware than by an 

| besides others, two major objectives. First, to impressive appearance of the Indus items in the 

| build a reasonably acceptable succession of beginning itself. So much so one house, at this 

| cultures of the third and second millennia B.C. in juncture, reveals the simultaneous use of bricks 

| the middle Sarasvati valley of Rigvedic fame, and of both periods — a feature, not observed there- 
url ° secondly, to study the town-planning and archi- after at Banawali or for that matter anywhere 

tecture of an eastern zone site of the Harappan else. Still, it is premature to conceive of a cultural 

| culture. Banawali, on account of its size and transformation in the strict archaeological sense. _ - 

| surface collection, held out much promise. s It might be a phenomenon of mutual adjustment ` 

| Banawali (29° 37' 5'' N. : 75° 23’ 6” E.) and adoption at the initial stages. After all, certain — 

| stands on the northern bank of the shallow and .  pre-Harappan ceramic traditions continued 

| wide depression of the storm-water drain, known throughout Period II. However, the Harappans 

| in the locality variously as the Hakra Ban, Rang- did not take too long to establish their township at ^ 

| goi, Nadi or Nali, but famous as Sarasvati during Banawali. The location, size and rigid ae 

| the Vedic period. The mound is over 400 m the town on one hand and the presence in Jat 

| square and rises to a height of about 10 m from ^ numbers of antiquities like seals, weights, be 

j Sround-level. (Bisht 1978). of gold and lapis lazuli and items of marine shell: 

| The first settlers at Banawali occupying the semi-precious stones, etc. on the other are d 

| 

| 


I quarter of the entire site (fig. 9.1), ` nite pointers towards the strategic impo 
E re the Sothi People of pre-Harappan (or Kali- » the site. In addition, the appearance, 
of dm I) Culture. Notwithstanding the removal mid-levels upwards, of a Bara-type pottery, i 
eee upper levels from the western half of the dition to another alien ware, is archaeol Jici 
A CDD the remaining half exhibits substantial significant, These wares possibly - 
cumulation of the successor culture, the Pre- north*east Punjab and central 


Ndus occupation, 


I deposit having a thickness of » respectively. 
DR must be more towards the centre of the ^ Period Ill which we call ‘Banawali-Ba 
a ali o í Obviously, the Sothians lived at Banaw- resented by a class of pottery "a 
2. 9t a longer duration than at Kalibangan. Still, Sanghol, Daulatpur, Chandigarh, 


On present show. 


i ng, i adheri, all located in nort 
remains largely | ng, our knowledgeyof the period and D 


- imited and fragmentary owing to upper Haryana. At Banawall, 

1 ee Scale of operations, (Bisht and Asthana limited appearance in the ig 

The H Harappa culture; its heyday - 
?ràppans followed them closely without Harappan times, ^t 

tible break. Rather, the coming of the enough, its settleme 


RPans is heralded more by the apparent outside the walled 


any Perce 
Harap dn 
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the main mound, its pottery is found only in Pe 
and kilns dug into the Indus deposit. Our presen 
knowledge of this period is fragmentary due to 
restricted digs. 


THE PRE-HARAPPAN SETTLEMENT P CANNING AND 
ARCHITECTURE a 


The first settlement, that of the Sothi or Kali- 
bangan culture at Banawali took place on natural 
soil. Unfortunately, the restricted area of opera- 
tion in these levels limits ‘the study of town- 
planning and architecture of this period. The 
orientation of house-walls, which have been par- 
tially laid bare at several places in the settlement, 
follows almost the cardinal directions. Further, 
the same practice appears to have been adopted 
through successive building phases. It. is clear 
from the fact that, in a vertical dig through a 
2.5 m thick deposit, there seldom occurs a 
structure with different orientation. Thus, the pre- 
hn Harappan folk observed set principles in planning 
their settlement. 

As regards the existence of the fortification 
during this period, so far there is no positive evi- 
dence at Banawali. However, there. are certain 

* clues worth following. At one point on the north, 
as a result of stratigraphical coincidence, certainly 
not of chronolo 
2 m) With pre-Harappan bricks, arranged on the 
safa Þattern, runs along the inner side 

“wall of the citadel of the Mature Harap- 


uld have been an 


hi 
üt 


d, only poor house 


gical, a pathway (extant width. 


cture which is not - 
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the accumulated debris of the 
period. After all, we cannot surmi 
round the open settlement of the p 
It is presumed that the remnan 
Harappan defences may still be 
neath the Harappan wall(s). 

Such evidence, nearer home has 
noticed earlier at Kalibangan (IAR 196 
Further, the Harappan citadel appears to delimit 
the settlement of the antecedent period, at least 
on the north, north-east and south. It Possibly 
does so on the west as well if not perhaps on the 
east. This possibly explains the peculiar nature of 
the Harappan citadel-wall which, on the aorth- 
east, and partly on the north too, takes a long 
curved turn at the cost of rendering-their town- 
planning asymetrical in an otherwise symmetrical 
framework. Not only had they gainfully utilized 
the available elevated gound for establishing the 
‘citadel’, but also, possibly. found it economical 
to raise their inner defences of the citadel over 
the existing ones belonging to tke previous 
period. This is not without parallel; Kot-Diji and 
Kalibangan do have pre-Harappan fortification 
walls round their settlements. 

Because of the limited area of excavations we 
Know very little about the plan and architecture of 
individual houses. The little definite information 
that is gathered shows that private houses were 
usually large and spacious. Mostly, the house- 
walls are only one brick thick. As such the houses 
appear to have been low; a single storey with a 
light thatch roofing, perhaps. Of course; there are 
examples employing one-and-half, two, or seven! 
more bricks for obtaining thicker walls but they 
are only a few. Save a solitary wall of burnt 


Pre-Harappan 
sea ring Toad 
re-Harappans. 
ts of the pre- 
found under. 


also been 
2-63: 27), 
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_ bricks, others were of mud-bricks; it is found de- 


stroyed by a pit. Besides these houses and no d 
Walls, an enormously thick wall is exposed in the 


upper levels. Its precise use and nature remains 
indeterminate. 


A series of large rooms has Veen partially laid 

are. The floors are either mud-brick paved c 
made up of rammed earth/a thick paste of clay- In 
all cases, these are carefully plastered over. Some: 
of the Tooms.contain circular pits, possibly grain 
bins, large and small, as also, deep and shallow. A 
SW contiguous rooms have several hearths: 
Ovens and fire-pits. In more than one example: 
considerable portions of floors are found turne 
1^» apparently due to excessive use of fire in sý 
ouse. Pieces of copper and copper slags have 


| 
| 
I 
| 


m oe a PEE RUP RN 
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Structural Remains atBanawali 
E] d 2 
ted from here. Probably, we have en- » 


llec - 
Dead Rere'a workshop-cum-residence of a 
coun > 


E oi fired and sun-dried, is the 


inci ilding material. These were moulded 
UI UN derdirað sizes; of 13 x 26 x 39 
Le x 24 x 36 cm and 10 x 20 x 30cm, of 
the well-known ratio. Another size is cm 24 x 24 x 
indeterminate thickness. Bricks of different mea- 
surements, which could not be ascertained owing 
to their poor state of preservation, are also used 
in construction, but in small numbers. Clay is 
always used as mortar. 

Evidense of perishable materials, such as 
wood, reed and grass have not been found so far. 


HARAPPAN TOWN-P LANNING AND ARCHITECTURE 


Banawali has one more fortified town (fig. 9.2) of 
the Harappans. Although the general principles 
of Indus planning, as observed elsewhere, were 
followed here also, yet there were some signific- 
ant departures» from the established norms. It 


„therefore belies the general conception of a 


chess-board or gridiron pattern of planning, in 
the strict sense of the term. Here the roads are 
neither always straight nor do they necessarily cut 
each other at right angles. The residential sectors 
or house-blocks conform to the orientation of the 
Nearby roads, hence they tend to lose their 
cubism. Systematic drainage is the exception 
than the tule. The fortifications, at times, forsake 
the dictates of conventional planning in order to 
Suit prevailing local conditions. Lastly, the 
cua subdivision of a metropolitan or urban 
CU into two distinctly separate walled 
ok ment, i.e, the twin-mound Site, does not 
good at »«Banawali. Still, the available 

that there is a basic uniformity in 
most Harappan townships, inc- 
irrespective of their spatial 


A ^ 
ond was spanned by two 
With a view to obtaining the 
: ements of each period as well 
© ee of the Indus town. The emergent 
sat of a fortified town with an addi- 

Inside, thus” dividing the whole 

Le. the "tad P. Present showing, into two parts, 
, E on inner fort’ (‘acropolis’ or 'up- 

: S ‘Gloomy e outer town’ or ‘lower town’ 
® e Ormous d ). Each of the two divisions 
, 55 defensive walls, duly provided 


^ 


a 
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with entry-points, extensive 
‘acknowledged toad system, conforming residen- 
tial sectors as well as house-blocks, and workable 
drainage and Sanitary arrangements. 

The pfecise shape and size of the settlement is 
not known atfpresent. The Present contours are 
unreal. However, the "maximum length and 
breadth established so,far are 300 m along the 
north-south axisand 150 m on the east-west axis. 
These measurements are tentative because the 


bastions, an 


' surface spread indicatés that the site was still 


larger, particufarlyon the west and the north. 

Fig. 9.2, will help in understanding in general 
certain details of the configuration. The township 
should have had four fortification walls. Of these, 
so far, only the eastern wall is confirmed, for a 
length of 100 m. The southern arm is conjectur- 
able. As regards the other two, the surface indica- 
tions have been recently obliterated beyond 
cognisance by the farmers who had used bulldoz- 
ers for making terraced fields for cultivation. 
Fortunately, the eastern side escaped this 
rampage. 

As stated earlier, the citadel at Banawali is 
located inside the township. Occupying a vantage 
location, it naturally appears to be the focal point 
of the whole scheme. It stands out on an elevated 
ground commanding over the ‘lower town’ as 
well as the surrounding countryside, including 
the banks of the Sarasvati that flowed past, on 
the south. The citadel appropriates the ‘entire 
south-western quarter of the township and makes 
a deep dent on the south-east as well. At present, 
it is not certain whether or not it encroached 
upon the north-western quarter too. 

The defensive wall which ranges in'width from 
„5.40 m to 7.50 m segregates the citadel from the 
rest of the town which, in its turn, on present 
showing, spreads out on the east as well as the 
north. It appears that it shares common defences 
with the euter town, certainly on the south and 
probably on the west also. The segregating wall 
gtarts from south-south-east going up along the 
same axis over the higher region of the mound 
for about 125 m and then takes long curved tum 
from due north to north-west. The total length 
exposed ruhs over 235 m from south-south-east 
to north-west. Two narrow gaps have been found 
in the exposed portion over this length. One of 
the two, 1.5 m wide, is located at the north- 
eastern corner; it is further narrowed by an inbuilt 
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drain of fired bricks with an outstretched pucca 53 
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Structural Remains g Banawali 

n the inside of thẹ citadel. Though, found 
ed towards the ‘lower town’ it does not 

desko continue beyond the other edge of the 

age EUR as the excavations reveal. At this 

RE there is an extensive squarish bastion pro- 

porn towards the ‘lower town’. The other 


apron o 


st | 
Ld in the form of a pucca ramp with an —. 
on on the side of the "lower town', is laid bare 


at the northern end of the exposed length of the 
citadel wall. The higher level of the citadel neces- 
sitated the ramp. Hers too, there is some indica- 
tion of the presence of a bastion which, however, 
requires further investigation. 

So far as the uses of these drain-like passages 
are concerned, they certainly drained storm- 
water. But these are not connected to any regular 
drainage system. In fact, both negotiate the two 
grand roads which flank the bipartite wall. 
Besides, one lane in the citadel shoots off from 
the opposite side of the drain-gap and we pre- 
sume a similar one on the side of the ‘lower town’ 
too. In these circumstances, we believe that these 
passages were perhaps meant for restricted 
pedestrian traffic and also for easier and purpose- 
ful intercommunication between the two parts of 
the township. In a similar situation at Kalibangan, 


we find a flight of steps to cross over the bipartite _ 


wall (Lal 1978). We, have, therefore, tentatively 
named these two passages ‘drain-gate’ and 
famp-gate', respectively. 
Another bastion is provided in the centre of the 
east arm of the citadel. It too projects towards the 
raver town’, It is still to be seen whether there 
E s exists an entry-point. Further downwards, 
d the southern end, the wall takes a sharp 
NS a ix inward turn for a length of a few 
E t €n again turns to its original direction. 
ous Eon Southern fortification-wall should 
ia am a It is yet to be established if there 
digo M gy which necessitated the 
bastion, n the wall which was to serve asa 


T - ^ 9 
T teem wal. of the citadel does not con- 
towards th vy course for too long; it takes a tum 
fort me PES t» join the western arm of the 
that Onan S- 9.2). This is clear from the fact 
changes its | Ouse-block of the north-trench 
orientatign ER to conform to the changing 
structure the citadel wall. But the “last 
No 2 ly ekposed house-wall at the 
of the french, abruptly changes its 
come parallel to the town’s eastern 


en 
direction to 


^ 


' implies that the said stru 


> 


2 


>? 
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» 
wall which, in its turn, mi 


ght turn out to be - 
lel to»its counterpart on uc 


the west. This, perhaps, 
cture was independe 
the citadel wall. We may, therefore, feo 
conclude that the citadel wall, by then, had 
straightened itself to join the western fortification 
wall. This clue, thus, delimits the northward ex- 
tension of the citadel, ^ 

d At present, the maximum confirmed dimen- 
sions of the citadel are: 215 m along north-south 
to which can be addet another 20 m. On the 
east-west the length is 75 m plus 7 m of the de- 
fensive wall? on’ the basis of the surface indica- 
tions, like the spread of pottery, etc. whereas the 
latter might be, at least, twice as much. 

The defensive walls range in width from 7.5 m 
to 5.40 m with an average width of 6 m. The 
variation Should not lead one to underestimate 
the oft-claimed standardization in structural 
activities brought about by the Harappans. In 
fact, this basal thickness is normally 7 m but it 
gradually decreases as the wall rises with a taper 
from both sides. This is done by setting back each 
course of bricks at the normal rate of 10:5 m, i.e. 
a reduction of 5 cm after attaining a height of 
every 10 cm» which is the thickness of a brick 
normally used in the defences. Supposing, a wall 
with the basal width of 7 m was 5 m high so that a 
man riding an elephant does not jump across to 
the other side, the top width would reduce to 
4.5 m. However, we can hardly expect to strike 
the original top in the tropical conditions of India 
after a lapse of thirty-six centuries or so. Natur- 
ally, one is likely to encounter varying widths 
depending on its’state of preservation. Hence the 
apparent variations in the measurements. 
^ Besides, Harappan defences at Banawali, as 
elsewhere, have been rebuilt time and again. A 
cross-section of these would appear like a succes- 
sion of trapezoids? As far as the wall surface is 
concerned, it is smoothly plastered with well- 
kneaded mud, mixed with husk and cowdung. If 
conjectured by the cubistic standards of the Indus 
planners and architects, the defensive wall might 
have been crowned with stepped battlements. 

The citadel has, so far, not d ae to 

ate probing. Therefore, much of its pian- 
wa pet not be obtained. Nevertheless, it is 
gathered that the partition wall of the citadel is 
flanked, throughout by two wide roads-the one 
running along the inner side, i.e. Street no. 1, is 
5.5/5.6 m in width, and the other on the side of 
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t no. 2, is 9.1 m in 
ined by the 'draiit gate 
rent points. A narrow 
nects the inner road 
-blocks standing on 


the ‘lower town’, Stree 
breadth. These two are Jo 
and ‘ramp gate’ at two diffe 
lane, Lane 1, 1.5 m wide, con 
to the ‘drain gate’ with house 
ides. 
eee Sid houses are laid partially bare. The one 
on the north appears to be an ordinary house. 
The other on the south, ‘like the earlier on2, is 
skirted by a lane on one side and by Street-1 on 
the other. It is of special interest. Although built g 
. sun-dried bricks, it reveals details of the careful 
i architectural design; the bricks were made of spe- 
i cially fine-grained, sticky and deep grey clay; the 
thickness of walls was unusual — 1.20 m. The 
roadside corner is provided with a small room- 
like cubicle with no apparent entrance and, at the 
same time, too small to live in. Similar cubicles, 
found elsewhere at Banawali, have been inter- 
preted as concealed storages or vault chambers, 
as shown in fig, 9.3. But, in the present example, 
it is tempting to treat it as an inbuilt or concealed 
bastion to give additional strength to the roadside 
corner of the structure or to help the walls sup- 
port another storey; for this cubicle was found 
well-packed with very hard and compact earth 
which is normally not found in a vault-chamber. 
Some of the rooms of this house are paved with 
bricks. Its location shows that it may have been 
occupied by an important state functionary. A 
sounding by the side of this house revealed a 
Harappan cultural accumulation measuring 
4.5 m and the house was rebuilt at least four 
times, whereas the other house in the neighbour- 
£ hood had an additional building phase, thereby 
x totalling six phases. The top level of the southern 
pe ae large-scale destruction at 
. „atn 
ning allowed to suffer. age gs en Plan 
Another dig in the citadel iias yielded interest- 
ing walls, in the shape of a cross a 
belonai pparently 
onging to a house. But certain short and thi 
walls, with hardly a thickness of 8 cm and hei ht 
of 16 to 24 cm, radiate from the central Ws Á 
- the cross. One of these thin walls e 3 
. triangle, albeit truncated at the apex, by e a 
one wall of identical description and Ad 


rent. Near the apex, there is a Mine: e 
A th an earthern cone standing in the centre. The 
floor around the fireplace is covered with ash and 
oal pieces. Similar finds occur repeatedly at 


bangan as well. Are we in a sacrificial 
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chamber? 

The ‘lower town’ was excavated more exte 
sively. It has offered more information Ke 
town-planning and architecture. In all, i | 
roads, called streets 2 to 8, and two mee 
numbered 2 and 3, have been brought to light so 
far. At least five of the streets are long and 
deserve to be called thoroughfares. They are 
found running in different directions, at different 
angles cutting each other and criss-crossing the 
whole town, thus belying the myth of gridiron 
planning. 

Street 2 runs along the citadel wall, faithfully 
monitoring all its curves and turns. It seems to 
have been so well conceived that the prominently 
projecting bastions are conveniently accommo- 
dated in its sprawling breadth of 9.10 m without 
having impeded even a two-way vehicular traffic, 
Street 3, which is 5.5 to 6 m wide, cuts the east- 
ern sector of the ‘lower town’ obliquely, into two 
apparently triangular halves. Street-4 (21.90 m 
wide) runs on the inner side along the outer 
fortifications on the east. Of streets 5 to 7 (each 
being 4.20 m in breadth), the first, originating 
from the central zone of the eastern sector, runs 
roughly in the north-south direction to go deep 


. into the north-western sector of the lower town. It 


is so laid out that it should he near parallel to the 
citadel wall at the closest and that orientation is 
maintained by the road throughout. As the evi- 
dences of the excavations and surface reveal, it 
cuts Street-3 at an obtuse angle of 120° and, 
further, Street-7 and Lane-3, at right angles. 
Street 6 is parallel to Street-5, while Street-7 lies 
across cutting both streets 5 and 6 at right angles. 
It perhaps joins the Grand Road, Street-2, further 
westwards. Street-8, originating from the meeting 
place of Street 6 and 7, runs northwards, parallel 
to the eastern fortification wall of the ‘lower town 
and also perhaps to the western one. It seems as 
discussed earlier, to have been free frcm the 
compulsions of the partition,wall which may have 
straightened itself out to meet the west wa 
town. 

Besides these streets, two lanes in the i 
town’ and one in the citadel have been ree 
nised so fer. These lanes, with a constant width ^ 
15 m intercommunicate with the two men 
roads on one hand, and separate one hon 2 
block from another on the other. These fW? ? 
tures seem to decide the direction of the lane: 


Each individual house or house-block has Ug 


*Jower 


Sil of the ' 
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, epe dent identity to the extent of being a kitchen With an attached s 
own In. 


cipal and sanctimonious unit in the entire 
principa k of the town, as present evidence 
RC n Two major roads and two bylanes 
oag E no "unit from another. If the flanking 
c MS parallel, the house-blbck enclosed by 
| MN attains admirably cubic proportions: as- 
| shown in fig. 9.3. 


This house is a fine example of perfect plan- 


tore, a Spacious inner 
oom formed the west- 


excavation reveals a 

inner apartment from the 
side of one of the adjcining toads, the above con- 
tentions may have to be modified to some extent. 
However, there seems little Possibility that the 


|. ning and architecture. This large house has, how- 
| ever, been partially excavated, and, therefore, 


other features made out by clearing the surface 
are shown in dots in fig. 9.3. In dimensions, it is 
52 m x 46 m. It has probably as many as eleven 
units of rooms, big and small, excluding the small 
cubicles proyided in the thickness of the wide 
wall. The largest space in the house may have 


room should have a door opening near a road- 


crossing. The worship chamber which adjoins it 
on the nosth is provided with a platform built 
against the back wall and with certain curious 
fireplaces in the front. One square fireplace con- 
tains the Kalibangan earthern cone in the centre. 
The room is found to contain a lot of ash and 
charcoal. Beside the hearth, there was a water jar 
placed close by. 


Another interesting feature in the house is the 


PLAN AND ISOMETRIC VIEW OF A PRIVATE HOUSE IN THE LOWER TOWN 


| been occupied by a courtyard open to the sky. 
| 


IA TO IE 
STRONG ROOMS 
OR CORN SILOS 
POSSIBLY 


| Am. SOAKAGE JAR ^ 


l 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
| frs ^ 50 
| 
| 
D | Thus the hous 
| 


M 
e Fig. 9:8 Banawali: Plan ofa typical house a 
oom © Contained a courtyard, a sitting provision of not less than five small cuni 
Id i itche : i normous thickness 
, > Worship room pens a toilet, a kitchen and a located in the e 


Sides cubicles, five in all. Minute 


Study of the 
der the plan and the Conjectural restoration 


These cubicles generally measure 1 x 1 m, but in | 
°Monstrates th 


one example it measures 2 X 1 m. There is no 


j Most likely, they — 
it c at the courtyard is so located that appareht approach to them. F 
apam ag cates with thes five interconnected were blind vaults or storage cells men a hee 
a dra en ich might have been provided with ing food-grains or valuables. In t as o 
an Sener, a general apartments for living should have been one or two pee Bees at Os 
Essential al Stores. al] in the eastern portion. their probable uses is shown in fig. 9.3. 


ce 


i f the walls 
areas like toilet, water-room, The considerable thickness of the w rE 


^ 
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ne storey. 
t there were more than oie store 
pu. rned, three major 


m its location is conce 
as : 
en and one minor lane surround it from all 
sides. This seems to be an accepted practice at 
Banawali in respect of all such residential Fouse- 
blocks, as even the restricted diggings show On 
the whole, this house, judged by modern 
standards even, is a palatial building, particularly 
in a moderate-sized town like Banawali. 
However, the other houses too, although only 
partially laid bare; point tc more or less equally 
grand and elaborate lay-out and architecture. 
To cite another monumental example, there is 
a house near the ‘drain-gate’. It toc is énclosed 
on two sides by major roads — one, the grand 
toad on the west along the citadel wall, and 
second, the central road of the eastern sector on 
the east, the other two sides being unexcavated 
as yet. It contains several rooms, probably a 
courtyard and a corridor, a large room having 
many earthern jars half embedded in the house 
floor, a sitting room paved with bricks, a worship 
room with a fire-place, and a kitchen with several 
hearths — both on an elevated ground and the 
ground level — a toilet fitted with a wash-basin 
emptying its sullage through a pucca drain into a 
55 soakage jar placed outside, the major street, and 
a roadside platform constructed against the build- 


tery jars mentioned above. Its paved sitti 
60 yielded the well-known eee iM 
epigraph. In addition, a few other seals were also 
recovered from this house or from its neighbour- 
hood. A prominent merchant might have been 
the owner of this house since it has given a rich 
harvest of seals, weights, beads, including tho: 
of gold, lapis and etched cornelian, besid he 
de luxe pottery of the age. ES 
h sind enough, Public sanitary system in 
e form of ‘city drains’ is absent. Individual: 
must have been called upon to take car. T : 
cleanliness by depositing the refuse ue 
points and by draining the sullage wate; r4 
soakage jars placed in the Streets. Th. d 
have been scavangers TOTAM 


engaged by the munici 
es or by the people Privately or v 
y to remove the garbage out of the town : 


Houses are made of sun-dri 


ing complex and just outside the room of the pôt- * 
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considerably thicker. The latter cate 
perhaps meant for houses with more 
storey. The walls near the ground level are 
times found augmented by way of vertical and 
or an earthen toe in order to save them geo 
underscoring. When completed, the walls m 
neatly plastered over with mud, usually mires 
with cowdung and husk. Admittedly, further 2 
tails of vital importance are yet to be collected. 
Bricks, both kiln burnt and sun-dried, are care. 
fully moulded into various sizes which, except the 
wedge-shaped ones, broadly form two classes 
but always conforming to the ratio of 1:2: 4a; 
regards thickness, width and length. The smaller 
bricks, which variously measure 6 x 12 x 26 cm; 
6.5 x 13 x 26 cm; 7 x 14 x 28 cm; 7.5 x 15x 
30 cm or 8 x 16 x 32 cm are used in construct- 
ing ordinary residential houses. Bricks sized 10 x 
20 x 40 cm; 11 x 22 x 44 cm; 12 x 24 x 
48 cm; and 12.5 x 25 x 50 cm were used in 
massive structures, like the defences. The bumt 
bricks are normally used in drains, walls and 
bathing platforms where water was constantly in 
use. Of course, there is evidence of a well, 
although not exposed, during the present 


gory wa. 
than one 


operations. 


CONCLUSION A 


Thus, the massive defences, the broad roads, the 
narrow lanes, the independent and. palatial 
house-blocks, workable drainage and sanitary 
arrangements are some of the features which the 
Harappan town planning of Banawali shares with 
its cognate sites, bigger as well as smaller. Such 
great importance was attached to the roads in the 
entire scheme of the township that they alone 
account for nearly 24 per cent of the total area 
against the 70 per cent occupied by the, houses: 
These figures are obtained from calculations 
made in the north and the east trenches laid a 
at Banawali. In general, the measurements, F 
present, appear to be mtltiples of sey?" x 
much so, that some of better known arean 5 
one in between the city wall and the citadel, 
70 m in width. Likewise, th: north-south len 
of the citadel appears to be about 210m. ^ of 
Another interesting feature is the location ay 
the citadel which is neither a separate comp Í 
outside the town, as we find at Mohenjo-d^ á 
Harappa and Kalibangan, nor a unit © 
binocular planning as at Surkotada. It is 18 del 
closer to the planning of Lothal where the 


occupies t 


> 


Structural Remains at Banawali 


he south-eastern quarter of the town. | 

Unlike others, the Banawali citadel has no inde- 
endent defences of its own. But, as elsewhere, 

at Banawali too, the citadel is located on a high 
ound with elaborate fortifications. 

Another most significant aspec? of town plan- 
ning and architecture is the provision of > 
segregated private houses—a modern feature. 
Not unlikely, the lower township was populated 
by the elite and the merchants while the chief 
administrator occupied the citadel. 

As far as the Period III settlement (Post- 
Harappan) is concerned, nothing is known 


> 


^ 


do 
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beyond thé fact that the hous, d 
upper levels, were made of Sn 
well-provided, with clay bins ín the form 
with plastered walls. It is significant to note 
these bins were Present in Period | 


ey 


Harappan) houses, but not in Period II ( 
pan) houses. E in 
a 3 REFERENCES 
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Marcia Fentress 


Time and Process at Harappa ` : 


and Moherijo-daro a 


^ 


The only early urban civilization in the world 
which is still discussed in static terms is the 
Indus.In Meso-America, in Mesopotamia, in 
China archaeologists have come to grips with 
fairly sophisticated explanations of the process, 
causation and change within the duration of the 
civilization (Sabloff and Lamberg-Karlovsky 
1977; Adams 1966 and 1975; Wheatley 1971). 
Explanations of how and why urbanism first de- 
veloped in a region, and the growth and interac- 
tional directions the civilization took after its initial 
phases are numerous. Until we can define more 
clearly two factors — regional cultural variation, 
and regional chronological inter-relationship — 
we will not be able to break through the barrier of 
merely descriptive work as far as the Indus Civili- 
zation is concerned. 

€ current state of knowledge concerning 


chronological telationships in the Indus Valley, 


along With the 
2 ne mea " 
tions, ‘can b gre extant causal explana 


arshall s eer in a few sentences. 
and Indus cul ed the similarity of the Sumerian 
oat nite ultures and concluded that there was 
(Mareen ate relationship’ between the two 
Proposed a 1931)." Gordon Childe (1935) 
tians. Whe i ethnic connection with the Sume- 
Baluchi villa er suggested that the Kot Dijiamand 
: "age cultures were partially antecedent, 


Partial] Á á 
expressions 9 with the provincial 


Orbit of a4 were “brought sharply into the 
Mohenio- , 
Sprang into €njo-daro’. Also, that the Indus cities 


i being fi 
ind g fully grown 
“Pendent of M , that they were not 


Í cities $sopotamia, and that the idea 
19 mre from Mesopotamia (Wheeler 
, al (1972) for the first time attempted 


> 
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a continuous and connected chronological 
arrangement for the Indus Civilization. First he 
defined a pre-Early Harappan stage which is ex- 
pressed at Kile Gul Muhammad, Anjira and Rana 
Ghundai in northern Baluchistan and at Amri in 
Sind. This was followed by the Early Harappan in 
which there was no cultural break with the previ- 
ous period, but contacts with Iran and Mesopo- 
tamia began. From the Early Harappan there was ° 
a continuation of uniform cultural traits into the 
Mature Harappan, which precludes the idea of a 
foreign people or colonization of the Indus 
Valley. 


THE PROBLEMS 


sThe present paper focuses on the problems of 
stratigraphy ard chronology at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro. These two sites are the largest 
"known and the most extensively 'excavated and 
reported. In a sense, all Harappan chronological 
interpretations revolve around the beginning, 
duration and end of these two major cities. They 
are representative of the two primary regions 
the Central Indus Valley—Sind and Punja 
which are taken as the urban core or heart of th 
civilization. Other regions to the east namel: 


and to the west, viz. northern and south 
Baluchistan, represent regional cultural exp! 
sions. The variation of material culture 
nofi-core regions as compared to the 
among themselves, ranges in wide d : 
most essential problem facing students 
Civilization is : to what degree do thes 
represent chronological factors. Can ey sim 
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be attributed to pound diei en 
style-changes which are 1 
RA caning to clarify these e I rd 
sent here a detailed discussion ofthe evi lence í 
comparative dating between MOEN ae 
Harappa. This is followed by an analysis o Á 
problems in the recognition of stratigraphy at the 


sites. 


RELATIVE DATING: COMPARATIVE EVIDENCE 
BETWEEN THE SITES 

Early excavators noted the similarities between 
the sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and as- 
sumed they were contemporary. The late: exca- 
vation of Harappa inspired Vats to make specific 
strata and period correlations between the sites 
(Vats 1940: 9-10). He did this on the basis of 
similar architectural sequences, and not on the 
basis of a well-defined ceramic and artefactual 
sequences. Casal (1969: 179-80) has presented ` 
arguments for Harappa developing later but th- 
ese are based on incomplete and sketchy excava- 
tion reports. 


It is now clear that several sites show evidence 

of an early horizon preceding the Mature Harap- 

- pan phase. It is still not possible to exactly coordi- 
nate the lowest levels excavated at Mohenjo-daro 
with the lowest levels at Harappa. However, one 
of the most convincing arguments for a chro: 
nologically and stylistically similar early horizon, 
not only for the two large city-sites but for the 
entire Harappan region, has been offered by 
M.R. Mughal (1970: 359) on the basis, first, of a 
synthesis of available published material (Mughal 
1970: 147), and then by using material from two 
excavations and a survey (Mughal 1973: 14: 
1974: 112). Mughal has explicitly set out criteria 
by which the Early Harappan Phase can be 
recognized. His argunient rests mainly on certain 
ceramic types and their occurrence in contexts at 
several sites Stratigraphically below that of a 
Mature Harappan Phase. Kot Dijian ware re 
defined in the pre-Harappan levels at the site ot 
: Kot Diji in Sind, is found in the lowest levels ; 
: Harappa, at Kalibangan, at Sarai Khola S 
in the lower levels at Gum| 
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1938: 9). These wet wates also are as 
with Kot Dijian wares at Damb Sadaat, at 
Ghundai, and at other sites in the Zh 
Loralai valleys. At Periano Ghundai recent exc. 
vations revealed a sequence of four phases bee 
the Mature Harappan levels (Mughal 1972. 140) 
In Period C (the third above the natural soil), the 
typical Kot Diji-vessel shape occurs with both Wet 
ware design and the so-called reserve slip design 
on the body of the vessel. Wet ware also occurs in 
Period D, but not in Pericd E, that is, in the 
Mature Harappan Phase. 

The indications of this Early Harappan Phase 
at Mohenjo-daro are almost non-existent, How- 
ever, in the lowest levels of Mackay's excavation, 
a few shards which seem typical, „turned up. 
There were two wet ware shards possibly from a 
typical Kot Diji globular jar (Mackay 1938: Plate 
LXVII, 1 and 2), two so-called reserve slip speci- 
mens (1938: LXVII, 3 and 4), four 'glazed' shards 
(1938: LXX, 1-4), two incised shards, one with 
triangles and another with squares (1938: LXVII, 
6 and 26), and one with a unique design 
(1938:CXII, 8). All these were found at levels 
under 8.5 m below the surface. In addition, a 
fragment, unparalleled in Mature levels of a green 
steatite vessel turned up at 8.43 m below the 
datum (Mackay 1938: CXLII 45). Although simi- 
lar carved steatite vessels have a wide range in 
space and time in Western Asia (Durrani 1964), 
the one at Mohenjo-daro has a distinctive and 
rather unique basket-weave pattern which is 
remarkably similar to fragments found at Kish 
(Mackay 1932: 356), Susa (Field 1933: 84); 
Bampur (B.de Cardi 1970: 319, Fig. 44B), and 
Yahya (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970: 39, Fig. 21D). 
At Kish, it was found in Trench C7 at 6 m and 
originally dated to 2,800 B.C. In a 1ecent 
re-evaluation of the stratigraphy at Kish (Gibson 
1972: 89), these levels were dated generally io 
the Early Dynastic IlI—Early Akkadian Pen 
(2600 - 2300 B.C.). At Susa, the find is vaðið“ 
dated to Susa D (third millennium); at E 
Was e surface find; at Yahya tc period IV B P 
garded as equivalent to the Early Dynas 
lll-Akkadian Period. This small bit of evidenci 
when considered in its sttatigraphic location yt 
the Early.Harappan shards mixed with p A 
Mature Harappan ones in the lower lee e 
Mohenjo-daro, Gives us an indication of the 8 als 
eral time range for the lower excavated (9600 
that is, Early Dynastic III--Eariy Akkadian e 


Sociateq 
Periang 
ob and 


a 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


> 


ime and F rocess at Hara 
Ir ppa 
(0.)) This is not in great disagreeme 


to ke Radiocarbon dates from the Indus 
wit! ^ 


ya evidence in the lowest levels at Mohenjo- 


is admittedly meagre for positively identify- 
gore Early Harappan Phase. It is not unreason- 
ing Bete er to say that these shards, taken, 
ae the totally unique whole pot and the rare 
eed green steatite fragment, are the latest 
manifestations of the Early Harappan Phase. 
They occur mixed veith typical Mature Harappan, 
shards. And even though they were found ata 
depth under 8.5 m below the surface in the 
deepest part of the excavation, there still remains 
some 11 m of habitational deposit below that 
depth. Perhaps Mackay was just beginning to 
turn up Early Harappan strata. These few shards 
from Mohenjo-daro and some from below the 
‘rampart’ at Harappa represent data that must be 
thought about rather than excluded. At Hara- 
ppa, there is a thin but distinct habitation layer 
resting on natural soil, and containing thirty odd 
shards with’ simple red-purple bands. These are 
diagnostic of other shards found in Early Harap- 
pan stratified contexts at several Indus sites. In 
addition, the rampart of the Mature Period, 
which was constructed immediately on top of 
this thin basal layer contained about 150 of these 
same shards, presumably turned up in the course 
of building the rampart. 
_ At Mohenjo-daro one cannot help but wonder 
if the 8.5 m below the lowest excavated level is 
the Early Harappan Phase that has been iden- 
Eee Ed Mughal. If so, the development of this 
d ase at Mohenjo-daro takes a totally diffe- 
m from that at Harappa, where the Early 


hase is represen i 
ted b 
strata. Until" y only a few very thin 


Seem unreasona 
Cavated levels at 
senta roughly eq 

As for the top 


ble to suggest that the lowest ex- 
each of the two sites may repre- 
uivalent time period. 
is most levels at the two sites, there 
afi Tha tectural guideline which is present at 
wilh gles í ree latest Strata or the upper levels at 
elow) o .e. roaghly from the surface to 1.5 m 
Signs of dM distinguished by unmistakable 
Walls, slopp Y construction whichsincludes thin 
joints, % d : Masonry, poor brick-laying, gaping 
Places there 3 lack of brick-bonding. In some 
ligas 'S à well-defined ‘break’ between 
“diate levels and the upper levels. Pre- 


is is j 
IS In the form of some sort of weath- 


^ 


^ 


further evidence is in, it does not * 
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) 


ering deposit, although this has not been made 

explicit. 

PROBLEMS IN THE RECOGNITION OF 
STRATIGRAPHY 


9 
By current excavation standards, the methods 
followed in the excavation and recording of 
stratigraphy and small finds at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa were inadequate. This inadequacy has 
led to the general rejection of any study of 
chronology or discussion of strata at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa. However, on a closer analysis 
of the excavation reports, one finds enough data, 
at leas? in a relative stratigraphic sense, that can 
be put to use. The conceptual frame-works which 
the excavators applied to their stratigraphical in- 
terpretations are, described below. The basic as- 
sumptions used when excavating and, more im- 
portantly, those used when explaining the exca- 
vations, are made explicit. [t will be shown that 
there are useful aspects of the stratigraphy, at 
least in terms of relative chronological 
comparison. 
The Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization 
(Marshall 1931) is the report for the original 
series of extavations which took place between 
1922 and 1927. In a'sense, all subsequent exca- 
vations refer back to this report as a quide. Under 
John Marshall’s direction, the responsibility for 
the different areas of the excavation was given to 
several people. Mackay excavated and recorded 
the SD“ and L areas; Dikshit excavated and 
, Mackay recorded the DK area; Hargreaves, the 
HR area, Section A; Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni, HR area, Section B; Vats, the VS area; 
„and Marshall, the Stupa Mound. Since each ex- 
cavator had different notions about stratigraphy 
and recording, the result is that we have differen- 
tial information for the sitesas a whole. Each area 
must be examinéd separately for an understand- 
ing of the excavators’ use of the terms ‘strata’ and 
‘levels’. * 

Marshall states that seven strata were found at - 
Mohenjo-daro. He qualifies this extensively. He 
understood that the seven strata in different areas 
throughout the site were not necessarily SUN 
logically related. In the same area, cones 
rebuilding went on, so that clear delineation o 
strata in heavily built up areas is not always p 
ble. The nature of the architectural growth a 
Mohenjo-daro was bdth continuous and conser 

3 to be few occupation breaks 
vative. There seems 
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recorded in the strata, and later buildings were 
ina the walls of the earlier 
constructed by using Pa co: 
houses as foundations. Rarely do we find ho a 
plans which do not conform for the most E. 
the layout of the earlier houses immediately e- 
low them. Although it is impossible to estimate 
the number of mud-brick platforms which served 
as a foundation base for later houses, they are 
frequently described in the text. These were 
formed by filling up the spaces between the old 
walls in the rooms of the old houses with mud- 
brick. Frequently the baked-brick puter walls 
crumbled, leaving only the mud-brick platform, 
on which houses of the later period were built, 
the walls of which weathered almost to the 
foundation-level. To complicate matters even 
more, where older houses were not filled in with 
mud-brick, the old walls were raised to make new 
houses and, for the most part, earth-floars were 
used. 

It was not until the later excavation (Mackay 
1938), that footings and joints at the juncture of 
the old and new were recognized and recorded, 
so that the intermediate and late period seem to 
tun together in many cases. In addition, certain 
older structures were simply used more or less 
intact in the later period. This can be seen in the 
use of unbonded thin partition walls which chop- 
e up large Tooms within intermediate period 

ouses. Even with today's standards of observa- 


tion and-recording, Mohen} 
nd | jo-daro woul 
most difficult site to doju EN 


It is clear that the state 
earlier and later structur 


conclude that, not 
but other criteria were bein 


excavators in determini i 
, r ng earlier an 
constructions. The major stu vU. 


universal use of the terms Int 
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Periods. It 9 possible ‘hat these inter-por 
designations are not of the same "e riod 
from area to area within the site. Howe EN 
not.altogether impossible that the general a is 
of masonry all over the site was o; better hes 
in the earlier period. It seems very Bla 
„indeed, that this attribute would follow B EC 
horizon throughout the site. In most houses, ane 
floors are missing and pavements are infrequent 
there is no definite ‘time seal’ to insure that small 
finds and pottery were not being mixed from up- 
per to lower levels. It is evident then that, while 
there is a complex series of problems inherent in 
the stratigraphy as recorded in Marshall, there are 
also regularities that can be made use of. ` 

In Mackay's report of later excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro (Mackay 1938), there is a sense of 
more careful observation and recording than in 
the previous reports. However, stratigraphy and 
chronology remain a problem because of the na- 
ture of deposition and habiiation. Mackay states 
the result of this problem very clearly., 


Ít should be understood that there may have been a certain 
amount of overlapping of the levels of various phases. We 
had no undisturbed ground or sterile layers to help us disting- 
uish between the various phases ....In a continuour occu- 
pation with only comparatively brief desertions of the site in 
times of flood, the corresponding levels of different parts of 
the site would not, as far as I can see, have varied to any 
considerable extent (Mackay 1938: xvi). 


The excavator worked out the average levels of 
the various occupations of the DK Mound as 
Stated below. These were based on averages of 
the following factors taken over large areas 
(Mackay 1938: xv). 


1. Levels of street-drains which received smaller channels 
directly from the houses; 

2. Door-sills and pavements; E 

3. Joints and footings on the walls where a newer W 
added on 1o a late one. 


On the basis of these averages, Mackay PIOP 


Osed a series of general period-divisions (Mackay 
1938: xiv-xv). 2 


Late (uppermost) Period 


Phase la: Owing to denudation is very rarely rep 
the DK area. Ranges from 0.86 ft. (.26m 

S 3.2ft. (.57m) below dat. 5 
hase Ib: Door.sills and pavements average 5 
below datum. á 
Phase e Boor sille and pavements average 7ft. (2- 
elow datum. ) 

Phase III: Door-sills and pavements average 9.9 fc (3m 
below datum. : 


all was 


resented 1n 
) above a 


(1.5m) 


3m) 


| 
| 


Time and Process galfarappe 
ir 
> 4 H d 
nediate Perio 2 
a Door-sills and pavements average 13ft. (4m) below 
H o E: ; 


ge alll and pavements average 15.9ft. (4.8m) 
Phase y y dasum (states elsewhere that Intermediate III 
Rd SN regarded as the last, phase of the Early 
Ww 
iod). F 
Phase Esi and pavements average 20.4ft. (6.2 m)» 
ese Ii: 
below datum 


Early Period 


Phase I: Average level mot certain, probably about 24fi. , 
é ! 


(7.3m) below datum. 
Phase II: not ascertained 
Phase III; Not ascertained 


Mackay’s period-divisions were loosely coor- 
dinated with Marshall's. Mackay notes that he 
would not have preferred his Late III Phase to be 
placed at the end of the Intermediate Phase be- 
cause of his further architectural observations, 
but he kept the divisions out of deference to the 
ones established by Marshall. These divisions at 
both excavations were not based on careful 
observation of natural and culiural strata. There- 
fore, one house or block is not clearly and defini- 
tively interrelated with the next. However, it 
apears that the excavators did recognize pits and 
architectural features sufficiently to get a rough 
feeling for upper and lower levels and their 
distinctions. 

At Harappa, except for a few areas excavated 
earlier by Daya Ram Sahni, most of the site was 
dug by M.S. Vats. This makes the task of inter- 
Preting the recorded stratigraphy somewhat 
aoe pee at Mohenjo-daro, since the principles 
PE ms ied from area to area throughout the 
ied Pu or the most part the product of one 
m not several. The two areas where 
Moi on took place were the low, 
Mound AA the river and the higher citadel 

ound D mad reas J and G at Plain level and 

TS E. ae pa minor excavation areas, 

85 eight strata, Althou Hite Ge Er Mic eM 
ing strata are o h he bases for distinguish- 
that the Re er clearly spelled out, it is clear 
involved iñ the E Some consistent principles 
t t Xcavator's work: 

Quality cio Strata (specificalzy 


c IV) are distirlguished by the 
în strata fà. tl Ackwork as opp 


osed to shoddy brickworking 
x. “Ne Walls i 

Med Over a sine in Mound F in the Granary area were 

perds, an ee substratum of terracotta nodules, pots- 
tolli, » Certainly different from the texture of strata 


^ 
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corded in depth below surface, 
rary foundations need not and, 


5. There is recognition of ‘intervals’ between strata and 
although there is no Specific description of what this means, 
ong must assume that this involves a distinguishable D 
habitational deposit of some sort. 


6. The walls, which continue u 
ments and locations from great 
additions and changes which 
relates to the surrounding Strata, 

7. In spme cases, the bases for strata are quite clearly de- 
scribed, e.g., 5ft. of debris separating 2 levels of drains’ (Vats 
1940: 80). 

8. Pits and tunnels are recognized and described sepa- 
rately from strata. , 

9. Plate*XXIb (Vats 1940) is a clear illustration that the 
excavator understood the broad principles of stratigraphy. It 
also seems fair to assume from the photograph that more VIA 
Strata existed than were distinguished. There can be no 
doubt, however, that broad relative chronological distinc- 
tions were made. 

10. In different trenches (unconnected but in the same 
area), the strata are sometimes correlated by the quality of 
brick construction rather than the actual observed number of 
strata below the surface. 


pward in the same align- 
depths, show quite clearly 
the excavator sometimes 


Thus, it is clear that Vats, who was trained at 
Mohenjo-daro, was following the same principles 
af excavation and stratigraphical observation that 
were used by Marshall and Mackay. 


CONCLUSIONS 


„Reverting to the questions asked at the beginning 
of this paper, we see that there are time differ- 
ences between Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and 
„there are also areas of overlap. (A stylized strati- 
graphic schema is shown in Fig. 10:1). Í have 
documented elsewhere that there are clear 
aspects of cultural variation between the sites 
(Fentress 1976). These inter-site variations man 
ifests themselves in the architecture, city-plan, 
glyptic objects (commonly called seals, alt 
this is a functionally incorrect term as applied t 
the whole assemblage), metal vessels and mete Sed 
figurines, terracotta figurines, burial or post —' 

cremation urns. NU = ee x i 
time-dependent ough most are not 
scene and Fentress 1976). Thus, t 2 artefac 
which appear early and mostly at 

as the crude bull terracotta figurin 
ture amulet-tablets (seals), 
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or mostly at Mohenjo-daro, the 
"qurines, and those 
copper tablets and metal figurine ; ; 
whieh appear at both sites but in the upper 
round seals, triangular prism impressions, o 5 
circle symbols, give us small clues in thinking ab- 
out development and processual change at the 
two city sites. ; 
A proposed processva 


levels and only 


| time and development 


framework adequate for fieid testing can be out- 
lined as follows. There was à longer formative or 
Early Harappan period at Mohenjo-daro before 
2500 B.C. This period on the Indo-Iranian plateau 
was a time of growth and long-distance ex- 
change. There were regular contacts between 
eastern Iran, Afghanistan and the Indus area, 
continuing until the Mature Phase. By around 
9500 B.C., the vigour and regularity of these con- 
tacts diminished. In northern Baluchistan and 
Punjab, several Early Harappan sites Come to an 
end. To the east of the Indus, several sites 
develop from Early Harappan to Mature Harap- 
pan, Further, between Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro, there is an increase in similar material 
culture from 2500 B.c. Trade indications along 
the Persian Gulf and through southern Baluchis- 
= increase. The northern trade routes close 
own, y 
Harappa's quick growth as an urban centre on 
top of a very short, possibly ‘provincial’ centre ds 
evidenced by the very thin pre-Harappan layers 
and the immediately following rampart can be 
explained from the extant evidence in one way. 
Resource access and trade mechanisms are 
era ws np had access to diverse 
(Fentress 1976 App oh EE. binterland 
: 6 Appendix 1, and Fentress 1978). 
Mohenjo-daro had to extend its procurem 
systems well beyond its own region for sto a 
mineral resources in order to supply th as 
demand through the southem id dee 
O > es westward. 
ur current understanding of the chronol 
stratigraphical development and int Y x E 
ship between the two sites su eon 
This hypothesis is probably Eus a MM 
than the reality of the cities" Rr mie 
ence the environmental OO 
arc i : 5 an 
aeological data lead us to suppose tnat x ER 


> 
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sources and exchange, viewed from regi 
bases of ‘inner and outer access’ were nga 
tal in shaping the growth and interaction of en- 
civilization in the Indus Valley. early 
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p.M. Pande > 


Harappan Art: An Experiment in D 


Third Dimension 


^ 


The Harappan seals, in intaglio, are considered 
important because of the inscriptions contained 
in them. These seals, made mostly but not always 
of steatite also bear animal (in some cases 
chimeras, human and/or composite animal) 
figures in intaglio some of which are engraved 
with fine and exquisite details. Among the 
animals the most frequently represented is the 
unicorn; the other common figures are those of 
the humped bull, rhinoceros, tiger and elephant. 
Besides, the seals also contain figures of the buf- 
falo, short-horned bull, horned elephant, goat- 
and ox-antelope with either long or short tail, etc. 
The terracotta seal impressions or sealings bear- 
ing the positive impressions of seals bring out the 
animal figures in relief. 
e me inscriptions on Harappan seals and 
S a ave been subject to detailed analysis 
EE gallon, the animal figures have only 
is ety Studied and that too to see if the 
ancl Pes RS were the denizens of the period 
n passing is NY culture and sometimes, 
gott's ( 1950. quality of their depiction. In Pig- 
: 183-84) view: 


Tiea > 
FJravedseals |. have, however, other claims to attract 
Consist of repr ae abe Scenes depicted upon them usually 
Tequently ET n ations of animals shown in profile, and 
Wee a sureness of touch; some animals are 
» notably = such as chimeras and unicoms but 
ewlappeg bulls © magnificent series of humped and 
be; ; Monumental for all their miniature size, are 


ts immedi 
Srtame, to ately recognizable as likely to be familiar, wild 
€ Harappa artists, 4 


It is oby; 

Vi 
Majority S that the seal-cutter was, in a great 
Ses, successful in depicting the ani- 


^ 


> 


> 


mal forms most skilfully and the details come out 
brilliantly in relief in the seal impressions. 

With a view to seeing how these animals would 
have looked in the round, the author got made in 


1974, some of the animal figures 
seals in plaster of Paris by D.K. Mali 


on Harappan 
k, Modeller in 


the Excavations Branch of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. For this purpose, five of the 
largest-sized seals were selected at random, each 
containing the figure of the humped or Brahmani 
bull, rhinoceros, tiger, elephant and the unicom. 
The idea was also to see if, and how well, they 
compare with the figures of those animals which 
are available in terracotta, faience, bronze, steat- 


ite, etc. ` 
The process adopted for making 


All the figurines are made in plaster of Paris 


the figures is 


" described by Malik in the following words : 


and are not eye 


„ copies. These have been made by combining the process of 
modelling and chiselling, keeping in mind the authenticity of 
the form, the original proportions and measurements of the 


figure. ^ 


| First a cast was made in plaster of Paris of 


the original seal 


containing the figure of the animal in negative; from this cast, 
unwanted: portions beyond the outline of the figures UG 
chiselled out and one side of the figure was obtained: There- 

after, a one-sided pressed mould in plastic clay was prepared t 


from this cut-out figurine. 
From this mould, a cast was made leaving 


the figurine al 
ter ina roughly-modelled rounded form of the: 
the müulded surface. When cured, the cast was rele 


and measurements of the ori 


7 cm wide obliquely-cut 
and around, pointed edge—were used 
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the excess 


ndered by carv- 


The figures as prepared by ee cua a 
remarkable difference in execution an a 
comparison with the animal figurines 3 TR 
Harappan sites. Even though they are mi M 
sized and contain only the profile of the am a à 
these figures show superior craftsmanship ani 3 
remarkable depiction of details and understan 
f the animals. The figures of 


the Brahmani bull, the unicorn, EM Ee 
from the seals, despite t 
tional attitudes provide little scope for the expres- 
sion of monument’ (Mackay 1976: 126) show 
much care lavished in their modelling by the 
Harappan seal-engravers. In the figures of the 
bull ‘its pronounced muscularity and dignified 
stance inspired the stone-cutter to his most 
masterly efforts’ (Wheeler 1960: 83). Despite the 
fact that the seal-cutter had obvious ‘imitations 
due to the size of the seals, he was able to render 
the animal in such a manner that: 


‘the muscles ripple under the skin in a most realistic fashion, 
and the well-nourished hump drooping at the back is also 
extremely well engraved, especially when it is remembered 
that all the work had to be done on so small a scale.’ (Mackay 
1976: 126-27). : 

Such mastery in the execution of the bull 
figurines is rarely seen save in some terracotta 
bull figurines like the one from Mohenjo-daro 
(Marshall 1931: pl. XCVII, 23; Mackay: 1938, 
P o P 20 (in bronze); Wheeler 1960: 
pl. and Kalibangan (IAR 1961- 
Boð) 1-62, pl. 

The representation of the rhin i 

ER enta inoceros figure 
varies in quality in the Harappan seals. In seal 
no.342 from Mohenjo-daro (Marshall 1931: pl 
CXI) the wrinkles and folds of skin of the ani í 
are very true to lif ene 

ry true to ife as can be seen in the model 
a Malik. Rough excrescences on the 
skin are indi f i 
ndicated in some of the examples by 


e drill. In others, 
e Harappan seal- 
angry, beady eye 
os with an 
ds us of its 
foothills at 


augures, seems 
* 5 Museum, New 
A á Steatite rhinoceros figure 
h is quite akin in renderin as 
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the rhinoceros figure on Harappan seal 
context, attention may also be drawn 
figure in burnt steatite of a sitting rhinoc 


S. In this 
toa little 


chi er 
Harappa which is an excellent example ‘e ae 
with great fidelity, the prominent snout a 


horns and rougi: hide being well brought oyp 
!Vats 1940: 307, pl. LXXIX, 74). In contrast os 
considered the other rhinoceros figures in M 
cotta, as toys or the handiwork of children, i 
The model prepared in the round from a bro. 
ken seal from Mohenjo-daro (Mackay 1938; 330 
pl. LXXXVII, No. 259) with only the head and 
shoulders of a tiger intact brings out clearly the 
fact that it is 'a splendid piece of work, the open 
mouth, tongue, bared fangs, and placing of the 
double stripes being indicated with great fidelity' 
(Mackay 1976: 127). It is undoubtedly ‘one of 
the most realistic representations of the tiger.... 
The broad stripes of the body are cleverly sug 
gested by double wavy lines which are broken at 
intervals to avoid monotony’ (Mackay 1938: 
330). Even the loose folds of skin round the 
animal’s neck have been shown in a realistic 
manner. The other figures of the tiger found from 
Harappa or Mohenjo-daro compare very poorly 
with the tiger depicted in this fragmentary seal. 
The elephant figures rank next in order of 
popularity to the bull. These are carefully 
portrayed and, in some cases, even to the wrink- 
les along its back. Careful attention was paid by 
the seal-engravers to the rugous folds of the trunk 
and the forelegs are cut very carefully and so are 
not wooden in appearance. In some of the seals 
great attention was paid to the representation of 
bristles along the outline of the body and head o 
the animal, perhaps to indicate that these 1e- 
presentations are of a younger animal, for aau 
generally lose this hair (Mackay 1938: 329). d 
The most common figure, as already state 
above, is that of the unicorn which Med 
(1938: 326) calls the ‘Urus bull. He has "9 s: 
assumed that owing to the difficulty of drawing d 
perspective, one horn is supposed to be be din 
the other (Mackay, in Marshall 1931: 382; 3 ihe 
Mackay 1938: 326); in the two instances á „gl 
same animal with two horns (Mackay ie e 
LXXXVII, Nós. 234 and:359) the shape fisol 
horns differs from the usual depiction of n 
the animal as in other seals. Wheeler (196 j 
also supposed that ‘two horns are gue 
intended, one behind the other’. In the 


prepared by Malik from a seai the seal-end" 


| 
| 
| 


Harappan falli ág 


din mind two horns and not one since 


erhaps ha del the thickness of the horn seems to 


in themo 
oe unusual. 

In the repe 
Harappan sites, t 
and summary exce 


SES 1960: 74). While describing the terra- 


nimal figurines from Mohenjo-daro, 
Ecos (in Marshall 1931: 346) considered them 


rtory of animal figurines from 
he modelling is generally rough 
pt a few of the bulls which, 


mainly toys for children which judging by the * 


roughness of their workmanship were frequently 
the handiwork of children themselves. Similarly, 
the animal figures at Harappa show a greater var- 
jety and have also been considered by Vats 
(1940: 300-301) to be pottery toys. 

The most skilful models of animals are the tiny 
figures of sheep, dogs, squirrels and monkeys 
made of faience ‘which at their best and within 
obvious limitations are little masterpieces of 
craftsmanship’ (Wheeler 1960:75). The tiny 
faience monkey from Mohenjo-daro (Marshall 
1931:351-52, pl. XCVI, No.13), is ‘a veritable 
masterpiece of observation and artistry’ (During- 
Caspers 1977). The same could be said about the 
artisti rendering of animal forms in the intaglio- 
seals of the Harappans which represent an 


reach a high level cf excellence ° 
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aesthetic capacity more broa 
recovered examples of it al 
(Wheeler 1960:69). Such mastery in rendering is 
seen in ‘bronze images of animals, a subject in 


which the Indus modeller was at his b t 
(Wheeler 1960:72). je 


dly based than the 
one would indicate 
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George F. Dales 


Sex and Stone at Mohenjo-daro ; 


The discovery of certain enigmatic objects at 
Mohenjo-daro during John Marshall's excavation 
evoked speculations that persist till today con- 
cerning sexual beliefs and practices in the ancient 
Indus (Harappan) civilization. Some of the arte- 
facts have been described as phallus-like and the 
surmise was made that phallic worship was 
practised, and provided the prototype for the 
phallic (lingam) aspect of Shiva as known in later 
Hinduism. Other circular stone objects suggested 
representations of the female generative organ 
(yoni) and hence worship of the Mother Goddess 
Principle. Happily, the majority of present-day 
scholars have recognized the paucity and ambi- 
sence: of the evidence for either identification 
anu cd have refrained from making over- 
df Qi CLER n concerning the sexual beliefs 

dB coe arappans. Mortimer Wheeler's 
ain ee in his Indus Civilization is typical 

int: Phallic worship, he says, is: 


A non-Ar 
-Aryan iti s 
amongst the UNE which appears to have obtained 


Small. but up t Fappans if certain polished stones, mostly 
rectly ideation P ce i more in height, have been cor- 
R li eli ; B 

the yoni, (Wheeler ies us other pierced stones with 
T 2. 

re ne emphasis on 
ay basic to Whe 

mes Rot menti 

à . Other books, U 
Cautious and th 


if is mine but it was appa- 
eler's thinking as well beðause 
on the matter again in this or 
nfortymately, not all writers are 


to the? - e attribution of phalli hi 
ancien 1 of phallic worship 
aent Indus folk persists in much ‘of the 


Popular | 
; deretur, This notion is perpetuated 
l Y p aa atically in museum displays that 
Close a the so-called phallic stones in 
~ lation with the stone rings. 
d 


9 
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A brief survey of the actual archaeological evi- 
dence and of the comments of the various ex- 
cavators, should help to clarify some of the con- 
fusion resulting from the inconsistencies in the. 
original publications. 

Pre-eminent in the literature is John Marshall's 
publication of his excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 
especially his Chapter V: Religion. One is 
immediately impressed in reading this chapter 
with the interpretative difficulties faced by the 
early excavators at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
Confronted with the disjecta membra of a totally 
unexpected and mute ancient civilization, it was 
necessary to initially rely heavily on *analogies 
and comparisons with other better known 

* cultures. Marshall at times made excessive use of 
comparisons—by present day standards — with 
the Mediterranean. Classical cultures, ancient 

^ Mesopotamia, and historical India. Nonetheless, 
he also warned his readers against making, un- 
warranted assumptions. In discussing the elonga- 
ted stone artefacts he says, 'it is necessary to 
guard against the mistake of seeing a phallic 
meaning in sacred stones where none in reality 
exists’ (Marshall 1931: 58). And in discussing th 
ring-stones he says, : : 
we must not, of course, infer that each and every hole 
found on this site was of the same character. 
obviously bexabsurd. . . . We are concerned onl: wi 
ring-stdnes for which no utilitarian purpose can be 
_.. (Marshall 1931: 63). 


Marshall classified these eni 
three groups: * F 


1. Lingas 


E 


gmatic obj te intone 


m 
26 
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2. Baetylic Stones 
3. Ring Stones 


LINGAS 
tion of objects is included. in this 


roup ranging from tiny conical’stone pieces 
(aha 931: pls. XII, 3; CLV, 11-25; 
fig. 12.1/1, a-c) that may well have been 
gamesmen, to three different shaped objects il- 
lustrated on his pl.XIV, 2.4 and 5 (fig. 12.1/2. 3. 
and 4). Of these, Marshall's number 4 is very 
convincingly phallic-shaped and number 2 may 
be possible. Marshall (1931. 59) states that both 
numbers 2 and 4 are ‘unquestionably phalli, 
more or less realistically modelled. and prove 
conclusively that phallism in India had a 
pre-Aryan origin’. The difficulty in accepting this 
bold assertion is that, apart from a general men- 
tion that these objects belong to the Indus Civili 
zation, no information is published concerning 
where they were found. They are not included in 


A disparate collec 


„Fig.12.1. Harappa 


in ston 
comb ects usually identified in 
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the chapters describing the excavateg 
any mention made of them in Mackay 

his subsequent excavations at Moher S report on 

Vats’s report on the Harappa Mo 
also silent concerning them, except nc is 
statement that Ee concurs with MS i general 
pretation of some of the Mohenjard öli S inter. 
lingas. Stones as 
To bolster his conclusion that phallic 

was widely practised in pre-Aryan India ND 
makes a direct comparison between his Mone 
daro stones and a single fragmentary po 
covered by Aurel Stein at Mughal Ghund d 
northern Baluchistan (Marshall 1931: pl xil A 
fig. 12.1/5). In appearance, this resembles the 
top of what may otherwise be regarded ie 
gamesman at many Indus sites, and is, at any 
rate, not certainly a phallic representation 
Equally implausible is Marshall's (1931: pl.XIll ji 
fig. 12.1/6)citing of the peculiar clay (quie 
fragment discovered by Stein at Periano 


finds Nor b 


Wars 
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^ 


Ghundai. 
antiquity, it 
dibility to p 
female RET Bile then conceding that the smal- 
l eee may have served as Sjamesmen, states 
est the larger objects are 'much too heavy for 
e purpose, and their shape does not cuit ifi 
for use as weights . . . . Indeed,' he continues, 


Whatever it’may have represented in 
stretches the imagination beyond cre- 
terpret this as depicting the yoni or 


The only explanation applicable to thern all is that they were 
sacred objects of some sort, the larger ones serving as 
aniconic amalgamate for cult purposes, the smaller as 
amulets to be carried on the person, just as miniature lingas 
are cemmonly carried by Shaivites today (Marshall 


1931: 59). 
^ BAETYLIC S TONES 


Marshall distinguishes between this group of con- 
ical, round-topped stones and phallic stones. A 
baetyl is, by Webster's definition, ‘a roughly 
shaped stone held sacred or worshipped as of 
divine origin'. The Mohenjo-daro examples cited 
by Marshalbare hemispherical or conical in shape 
ranging in height from a few inches to three feet. 
He illustrates only five examples [Marshall 1931: 
pls.Xlll, 4 (fig. 12.1/7) 5, and 6; XIV, 3; (fig. 
12.1/8), and 7], and gives no details as to their 
provenance. 

: Noting their general resemblance in shape to 
lingas found in Shiva temples today, he warns, 


We must not, however, allow this resemblance to mislead us. 
They may be phallic in character. There is nothing to prove 
that they are not. But prima facie it is unlikely that the phallic 
gm would have been conventionalized in two different 
orms in the Indus Valley... (Marshall 1931: 60). 


ie Nae Possible connection with Palestinian 
sae aan Sacred stones of the Canaanites 
: ie holes in the base of Number 3, pl. 
Marshall 1 peel other examples, suggested to 
tis highly such objects were affixed to bases. 
ees (laren from form alone, that such 
emispher. E fact were that, are represented by 
s s ‘stone objects such as illustrated in 
12.1/9 4 d (1938: pl. CIV, 22 and 26; fig. 
ae largo ae Eae of the illustrated ‘bases’ 
Published ‘ba on Io accommodate any of the 
in direct Sh etylic' stones, and none were found 
this raise aei cel association. Archaeologically 
ous problem of interpretation. 


RING STONES 


Marsh 
all’ a 
. S discussion of these curious doughnut- 


^ 


9 sexual connotation (Marshall 1931: * 
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like stone objects some with u i 

b ndulatin 
and lower surfaces (Marshall 1931: pls. XI 9 & 
10; XIV, 6 & 8) and others with plain flattenod 
upper and fower surfaces, is quite unsatisfacto 2 
lllustsations are poor, e ; 


or lacking, and not 
adequately 1dentified. For example, the undulat- 


ing stone rings in Plete XIV are from Harappa 
Marshall states, with mo documentation that 
stone rings are fourtd in ‘large numbers’ at both 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Even a casual read- 
ing of the excavation reports will make one ques- 
tion the validity of this quantification. But there is 
a wide size-range involved, from half-an-inch to 
almosf four feet in diameter. Henry Cousens, the 
renowned expert on Indian architecture and anti- 
quities, suggested to Marshall that the large ring 
stones were ‘threaded on poles to form columns, 
(Marshall 1931: 61) but Marshall rejected the 
suggestioh because it did not apply practically to 
the miniature examples. What Marshall failed to 
take into account here is that the manufacture of 
fine quality miniatures is common at Harappan 
sites. To disqualify an explanation for the full- 
scale objects because the miniatures could not 
have served the same physical function is unwar- 
ranted. Marshall reverted — and | use the term „ 
advisedly and regrettably — to a religious 
explanation: 


All things considered, a more reasonable and adequate exp- 
lanation of these ring stones is to be found in the magical 
properties which holed and ring-stones have ftom time im- 
memorial been supposed to possess and in the universal awe 
in which they are held in India, whether as fetishes or as 
actually imbued with a divine spirit. (Marshall 1931: 62). 


Then, in a classic example of ‘leapfrog’ archa- 
eological logic (Tringham 1978) He states that: 


We have already seen that the presence of phallism at; 
Mohenjo-daro is proved by the-discovery of realistic lin gas, 
as to the character ôf which there is no question; an that in 
the neighbouring country of Baluchistan the worship of 
yoni is similarly attested at Periano-Ghunda We à 
justified, therefore, in supposing that the ring-stones fou af 
Mohenjo-daro may have had the same cultural 
magical significance that the ring-stones of a later 


-holed 
(referring to a few large circular, centre-' 
in historical contexts at Taxila and other ses 


1931 363). e 


He continues thet M 
they possessed it, but the ^ 
able, and it is the only one 
adequately explains these 


2 
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Marshall’s concluding statement in this matter 
is that: 
we must not, of course, infer a each Tse Bod 
is site was of the same C . á 

E cud B d e are concerned only:with those e 
stones for which no utilitarian purpose can be suggested .. - 
(Marshall 1931: 63). a ; 

Unfortunately, the reader is E 2m no clear- 

iteria for interpreting the artelacts. 

Bio fact, 28 overloeked, that Marshall's 
three-volume report on Mohenjo:daro is a-com- 
pilation of reports from his individual field-super- 
visors. Several of the main chapters in the 
Marshall volumes are authored by his field 
assistants whose manuscripts are published, 
apparently unedited, but with-critical footnotes 
added by Marshall. Among these was, most 
prominently, Ernest Mackay who subsequently 
took charge of the excavations. One can readily 
sense the personal tensions involved in all this — 
something not uncommon in archaeological 
projects—but it is unfortunate that, in this inst- 
ance, they interfered with the quality and con- 
sistency of the final published report. 


In Chapter XXIV, Mackay describes, in more 
detail than Marshall, the stone-rings. First, he ref- 
ers to the discovery of three complete and one 
partially preserved stone-rings placed in a neat 
row in Chamber 74, Block 3, Section D of L Area 
on the Citadel Mound (pl. XXXVII, f): A brief 
discussion of them is found in Chapter XI, also by 
eee ds notes the peculiar architectural fea- 

oi this room and the surroundi 
(Mackay 1938: 174), characterized d Bs 
of brick piers: To the west of these piers wa 
found the neat line of stone-rings. These PN 


they measure as follows: 

#L-1016 #L.101 

-1013 

n #L:1012 
A Pon (46 cm)1 ft. 7 in. (48cm)18 71 
Hoe Dime Elem) Bem ig ee em) 

6in. (15cm) 6 in. (15 cm) 5% m 

- (13 cm) 


This particular 

his Part of the so 
intriguing because of the enigm 
leatures and the Presence of sto 


-called citadel js 
atic architectural 
ne sculpture and 
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other relatively rare features. It is a pi 
found in such a denuded condition 
likelihood of further explanatory d 
virtually nil. 

The discovery of a cache of Seventeen or e; 
teen large doughnut-shaped ring-stones in Bd 
49, House 5, Block 2, Section B of the HR wa 
at Mohenjo-daro, is described in different nem 
Marshall’s report. First, H. Hargreaves (Marshal | 
1931: 191) describes the room and the actual 
discovery of the stone-rings by the Indian archa- 
eologist Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni (Mac 
1948: 29). | 

Hargreaves describes the find-spot as within — | 
the confines of a peculiar long-narrow room with | 
square beam-holes in the upper wails indicating — | 
roof-beams. But this room had been almostcom- | | 
pletely filled in after its initial period of use to the | 
point where a brick paving was laid at a depth of 
about 18 inches (45 cm) below the level of the 
original roof-beam holes. On this paving were 


ty that it wag 
and that the 
'SCOVeries jg 


kay 


was intended to fasten the stones to ec 
that was passed through their central ape m In 
= 


found the eighteen stone rings alor.g the north 
wall. He describes the rings as being 9 to 10in- ' | ( 
ches (23-25 cm); high with central holes ranging A 
from 4% to 9 inches (11 to 23 cm) in diameter, : 
‘drilled in some cases from both sides. Some of — | > 
them have shallow holes neatly drilled on either — | t 
side of the central perforation, while others have | f 
in the same positions long rectangular grooves. — | b 

possibly for metal clamps. A few are also drilled | 
with lines of small cup-marks’ (Marshall 1931: | a 
191; fig. 12.1/11 & 12). Not far from these rings | n 
were found two round stone ‘caps’ (CXXX, 21 cm c 
23) which he regards as phallic. The stone ing — | 2 
represented yonis to both Hargreaves and Sahni. | h 
Mackay’s original study of the stone s | : 
published in the Marshall report states that the | 1. 
presence of dowel holes and slots on the re | s 
and/or lower surface of the stones suggests tha | S 
ething | th 


of me 


might have been passed at right angles t 
Wooden or stone central pole so that it tone 
gaged the slots in the ring to prevent te 
from sliding or rotating. Because he was í 
to study all the stones in detail at this po s), h 
Were'being soaked for a year to remove 2 
initial interpretation differs somew 
more detailed discussion in his own in 
volume (Mackay 1938). For examP ^ ip 
Marshall report, he states that becaus 


hat from 
subse 


-— 


| 


Sex & Stone at Mohenjo-daro 


re found in a heap and vary in size 
e bore of the central hole, it seems 

Á hat they do not belong to one another, 
SUI been gathered together for some unk- 
M purpose’ (Marshall 1931: 473). And again, 
n a 


F that being of different sizes the stone rings 
There eund ae in the HR Section had béen 
that ME for some other than their original purpose. Many 
Er aly broken and weathered before they were gathered 
Neate which suggests that it was not intended to apply 
them again to their original@urpose. (Marshall 1931: 474). 


stone-rings we 
as well as in th 


He concludes, however, that they 'served 
some architectural purpose.' Marshall inserts a 
footnote at this point: 


The inference here drawn by Mr. Mackay seems question- 
able. The room Where the ring-stones were found may have 
belonged to a temple, and they may have been deposited 
there as cult objects. (Marshall 1931:474). 


As for the second type of stone rings, with the 
undulating upper and lower surfaces, Mackay, 
writing in the Marshall report, mentions only five 
having been found at Mohenjo-daro (CLVI, 2-5; 
CLVII, 56 & 57) all of which are very small (1.05 
to 2.5 inches or 2.6 to 6.3 cm in diameter). He 
comments that these miniatures and the large ex- 
amples found at Harappa ‘seem to be allied to 
the large, stone rings... in fact, they only differ 
from them in the Wavy-like surface of the top and 
base’ (Marshall 1931: 474), : 
ed in the same Marshall report, describes 

er type of curious limestone object that is 
not mentioned by other writers. These are ‘coni- 
cal id with heads’ (Marshall 1931; pl.CXXX, 
xs ah e a They are quite large, 
(21 to en er of from 8.3 to 9.2 inches 
Blithe m) and height of from 10.5 to 
i chas (26.6 to 33 cm). Th 
ound at cede - ‘ney were apparently 
Places in the site—two in the 


ri ae 
nee ea of the ‘citadel and one in the VS Area of | 


e Ower town’. Mack 


In 
(li en “espects these 
nga) of the Hindus 


ay states: 


Stones resemble the phallic object 

more or Jess Pus The fact that nearly all of them are 

Stantly fingered. «d at the top suggests that they were con- 

butter i d; Possibly they were repeatedly anointed with 

1931:476), 9 custom at the present day. (Marshall 
"m 


Macka; , ? 
(1938 3 EN excavations at Mohenjo-daro 
Stantive in sient to Marshall’s added little sub- 
jects, ae urpose of all these 
Of Varying sið ones and two large pottery 


S sizes were unearthed from diffe- 
;] 


Stone obi Ormation as tothep 
“Ones 
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rent locations in the DK Area. 
(pl. CIV. 27 [fig. 12.1/14] & d 
certainly ‘phallic emblems’, and he refers the 
reader to Marshall’s discussion in Mohenjo-daro 
and the Indus Civilization (1931). But lower on 
the same page he comments that number 27, and 
some of the others, are:not linga because ‘they 
were found in ordinary dwelling houses and their 
smooth, worn bases Suggest that were moved to 
and fro as grinders.’ There is uncertainty about 
other specimens as well, for example, no. 25, pl. 
CIV, which may;have been a linga or perhaps an 
unfinished weight (Mackay 1938: 408). Number 
28, pl. CIV, -of cherty limestone, is perhaps an 
‘unfinished linga’. Number 50, pl. CVI, of cherty 
limestone, is ‘unfinished; and out of shape’ and 
of unknovsn use. No. 55, pl. CVI, [fig. 12.1/15], 
of soft limestone, is finely shaped and smoothed 
with a flat base; and three holes at the rounded 
top which meet inside the stone. Its base diame- 
ter is 2.45 inches (6.2 cm) and height 4.68 inches 
(11.8 cm). Mackay suggests it may have been a 
plumb bob but then, contradictorily, states that it 
was not a weight as is proved by the softness of 
thestone.  . 

No. 2, pl. CXII, is described as 'very roughly 
made’ of clay with a flattened base. ‘Its rough 
make suggests that it was not a linga, unless it was 


> made for temporary use at some particular festi- 


val, (Mackay 1938: 408-9). The most interesting 
of the stones is no. 29, pl. CIV (also shown on 
pl. XIV, 3 in Marshall's report; fig. 12.1/8). Made 
of brown limestone, well finished and semi- 
polished, it has a base diameter of 4.22 inches 
(10.7 cm) and height of 5.35 inches (13.5 cm). 
Two round holes at the bottom suggest that it 
may have been attached to some base. 

‘Indeed, there is every probability that this ex- 
ceptionally well-finished stone is a linga which 
was stood upon a base', such as the hemispheri- 
cal objects in pl. CIV, 22 and 26; CVII, 36 and 
35, [my 9 & 10] described as 'pedestals' (Mackay, 


` 1938:411-12). But still Mackay has reservations 


about this interpretation because the stone does 
not conform to exactly what he knew as sacred 
linga in present-day contexts. 

Its top die no signs of wear, nor are there any stains such 


as would have been caused by anointing it with butter as is 
the practice of the present day. (Mackay 1938:408). 


One other conical “object is described by 
Mackay in his section on stone weights (Mackay 
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1938: 402; pl. CVI, 54; fig. 12.1/16). OF o 
grey, cherty limestone, it has a basal diameter o 
7.1 inches (18 cm), a height of 89 inches 
(22.6 cm) and is in almost perfect condition. In 
the rounded top, are two converging hotes that 
show signs of considerable wear suggesting that 
the object was suspended during use. In form and 
size, it might as well nave been included in the 
discussion of phallic-like stones but it is not 
mentioned in that context. 

No new ring-stones ^were discovered in 
Mackay's DK Area excavations; bu: he does, in 
his report, give a fuller description of the ring- 
stones discovered in the HR Area and briefly 
described in the Marshall report. He provides the 
only detailed drawings of such stones and a tabu- 
lation of the dimensions and áttributes'of each of 
the ones found in the HR Area (fig. 12.1/11 & 
12). It would also be of interest to know the 
dimensions and physical details of the ones dis- 
covered in the L Area on the ‘citadel’ but no 
mention is made of them here. There is some 
unexplained inconsistency in the accounts. 


Mackay states (Mackay 1938:595) that the total 


collection of Mohenj i 
jo-daro ning-stones amounts 
to twenty-seven s 


Pecimens, four of which we 
too broken to be measured. His table o. 5 
596 lists the twen 


all of which have HR Area field designati 


collection of Stones 
tain that ‘they h =. 


d "by the ri 
tradicting Hann axle’ (Mackay 193g. 590). e 


Teport, Mackay states that he canno rwn 
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half the stones have a line of from on 
small circular pits at a tangent to the i: 
central hole. One stone has one pit m 

pits, one has three, two have five, two ‘ave two 
one has seven, one has eight, and one ha ave sj, 
is possible that most, if not all, of the i ur : 
originally had such marks but the M a 
many are in poor condition. Because ihe on 
of pits are on the flat side of the stones and X 
be obscured if the stones were Stacked MUS 
says, this 'obviously suggests that they were M 
tended for the guidance of the mason’ (Macka 
1938: 595) with the number of pits indicating the 
order in which the rings were to be placed ona 
central pole to make a column. Although there 
are a couple of inconsistencies, thé general pat- 
tern is, indeed, for the number of pit-marks to 
increase as the size of the stones decrease, This 
tends to support Mackay’s suggetion since the 
largest stone ring, with the number one, would be 
at the base of the column and the smallest, with 
nine pits, would be at or near íne top. The 
diameters of the central holes also increase regu- 
larly with the increase in the diameter and height 
of the ring-stones. This suggests to Mackay that 
the central pole was tapered. The stones then 
may have come from two graduated columns of 
fourteen ringed segments each of ‘which concelv- 
ably supported the portico of a house or shrine 
(Mackay 1938: 597). Given the dimensions of 
the rings, such column would have been over 
eleven feet tall (3.5 metre, approx.). 

Recently a new suggestion has been made Sa 
cerning the use of these stone-rings. Micha? 
Jansen, head of a German team making a 
tectural studies at Mohenjo-daro, informs me P. 
he has measured and studied all thése stone ring i 
in detail and feels that the lines of small a 
pits and the larger dowel holes served some ip 
of function for measuring angles and de 
tings may have been used in making ast 
cal calculations. Details of this new hypothesis 
forthcoming. 3 

If, on the other hand, all, or part of the ^ 
matic stone objects at Mohenjo-daro ha 4 
religious functions within the framew? one 

arappan religious beliefs and practic? pe 
could logically assume that such objects T not 
found at all Harappan sites. This is, 9 * (gu 
the case. Even at Harappa, there are © nd 
Stone objects identified by Vats a5 a 
baetyllic stones. This he did following M2 


lo Nine 
Ge of the 


4 ar a 
ling?" ys | 


| 


d a 
H 


Sex & Stone at Mohenjo-daro 


a 


ne | description of the Mohenjo-daro stones. As for 
he | the stone rings with undulating upper and lower 
Wo | surfaces that Marshall made so much about, they 
| were found at Harappa in most unreliable con- 


texts. Two of the largest (Vats,1940: pl. CXVII, 2 
and 16—two feet in diameter (5 cm), over one 
foot high (30 cm), with a central hole diameter of 


2 iS: 
e 


les | 10% inches (26.6 cm)—‘probably’ came from 
uld Trench B Area according to Vats (1940: 140), 
ay | but, in reality, they were seen by Vats lying near 
in f the tomb of Naugaza atop the ‘citadel’ mound. 
ay | They were known, and published vears earlier by 
he | A. Cunningham in his Archaeological Reports 
na | (Vol. V, 106, pl. XXXIII, 8 and 9), another such 
"e | stone was found by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
at | Sahni in the Harappa village (Vats 1940: pl. CX- 
fo i VII, 6). A doughnut-shaped stone ring with flat 
hs | upper and lower surfaces, (diameter 1 ft., 8 in- 
he | ches or 50.8 cm hole diameter 10 inches or 25.4 
be | cm) was recovered from the Harappa Police Sta- 
th | tion. (pl. CXVII, 3). Vats states that they were 
he | 'undoubtédly cult-objects, as shown by John 
u || Marshall, probably symbolizing the yoni or 
ht female principle’ (Vats 1940: 140). Mortimer 


tings in his 1946 excavations at Harappa and 


| 

a | Wheeler (1947: 58-130) discovered no stones or 
| 
| does not even mention them in his report. 


none of the large stone columns or rings. In dis- 
peeing the small clay cones he states that he 
does not believe they were meant as lingas 
oe ee though lingam-worship appears to 
= oe pes in the Indus cities’ (Mackay 
oe p E g -72). S.R. Rao (1973) has reported no 

objects from Lothal. Apart from the roughly 


al | Shaped * NUS 
gs yard pe nehor-stones discovered in the ‘dock- 


| li entions only one stone weight with’ 
á mS Similar to the one published by 
^3) om Mohenjo-daro (Marshall 1931: pl. 
io] e the $ » is agreeing with Marshall that some 
Ws e Jo-daro objects are phallié-like, he 
e IS no convincing evidence to > 
(Rao 1973. ey had any religious significance 
reserve : He adds that ‘had they been 
à on the seals, Perhaps a religious 
d havebeen attached’. 
En at Kot Diji (Khan 1965), Amri 
* "alakot (Dales 1979 a and b) and 


eX Gl T 
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Kalibangan (to 
have yielded n 
linga or yðni w 
at Mohenjo-d 
objects altho 
baked clay a 
progress). í 
> Where then i3 the evidence to 

published Statements such as ‘Phallic NU 
Was an important element of Harappan religion’ 
(Basham 1954: 24)? With the single exception of 
the unidentified photography of a realistic phallic 
objeet in Marshall's report (pl. XIII, 3), there is no 
archaeological evidence to support claims of 


special sexually-oriented aspects of Harappan 
religion. 


judge from preliminary Teporis) 
o convincing new evidence for 
orship. Also, Thy own excavations 
aro in 1964-65 uncovered no such 
ugh we did find numerous small 
nd stone ‘gamesman’ (final report in 
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Jonathan M. Kenoyer : 


Chipped Stone Tools from 
Mohenjo-daro 


n 


The presence of chipped stone tools alongside 
copper and bronze tools led the first excavators of 
Mohenjo-daro to use the term ‘chalcolithic’ to 
describe the technological aspects of the large 
urban site (Marshall 1925-26: 75; Mackay 1928- 
29: 75). The large areás of the site which were 
excavated during these early expeditions could 
have provided us with large samples and invalu- 
able data concerning the role of stone tools in 
What appears to be predominantly copper- 
bronze , technology (Wheeler 1968: 78-79). 
Unfortunately, in the course of these massive 
excavations only the most complete and unique 
ie of stone tools were collected and re- 
ha ng bias in sampling and the 
pa a ed recording system for the data 

impossible to conduct any quantita- 


tive or qualitati isti ; 
artefacts ve statistical studies of these stone 


In 1964-65 G.F. 
m the Universit 
the last and 


Dales, heading an expedition 
y of Pennsylvania, conducted 
es From pe recent excavations at Mohenjo- 
eavating he e small area in which he was ex- 
diliges ees able to collect an assemblage of 
some rei ae sco Which has provided üs with 
only collection >/mportant data. This being the 
ies from e © Stratigraphically excavated lith- 
Study is id €njo-daro, the first objective of this 
Morpholo Provide a detailed description of the 
the relative i features Sf the assemblage and 

Pes, Tho Tequency of the morphological 
dcific functional. Objective is to distinguish 
den ine What ae of the tools and to 

en to analysis need to be un- 


rovi 1 
VICe us with more reliable data 
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concerniflg these features. Finally, we will 
examine the question of the functional role of 
these stone tools in the copper-bronze technol- 
ogy of Mohenjo-daro and other sites of the Indus 
Period. 


SITE DESCRIPTION AND SAMPLING 


The site of Mohenjo-daro is presently situated on 
the west bank of the Indus River in Larkana Dis- 
trict, Sind, Pakistan. The site consists of artificial 
mounds which extend over an area with about a 
five kilometre circuit (Wheeler 1972: 14). These 
mounds are generally divided into two parts: the 
so-called 'citadel' mound to the west, which rises 
some twelve metres above the present plain level 
and a lower mound which covers over six times 
'the horizontal area of the high mound. This lower 
mound is separated from the high mound by a 
wide sandy finger of the present Indus flood 
plain. Ss 

The area excavated by Dales was located on 
the western edge of this lower mound near what 
has been designated the HR Area. Part of the 
excavation took place on the top of the mound, © 
which is about 10.5 metres (35 feet) above the nae 
surrounding plain level (Dales 1966). The — 
remainder of the excavation was on the face and E 
at the base of the mound. This latter area inc- 
luded a deep sounding which went down, 
metres below the plain level to the top of the - 
water fable. The total volume of earth excavate: 


[culated but the total surfac: 
has not been ca NU. 


the mound and the short - 
t relationship of 


nature of the edge of 
excavation season, the exac 
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two areas has been difficult to determine, but the 
: ‘on at the base of the 
first metre of accumulation a ich 
mound is definitely mixed with artefacts whic 
were redeposited from the upper part of the 
mound (Dales, personal communication). . 
Although the final interpretation of the 
excavated area is still being worked out, it ap- 
pears that the upper, edge of the mound was 
made up of structures with close-fitted trick 
floors (Dales, personal communication). These 
are similar to other structures found by earlier 
excavators which were called bathing areas and 
wash floors. Below these structures, down slope, 
is an extremely large mud brick platfofm which 
appears to stand the entire height of the mound 
itself, 10.5 metres along one edge of this platform 
is a stepped drain which goes from the top of the 
mound to the base, where it empties out into a 
sump pot. At the base of the mourid is a wide 
street which is lined on both sides by baked brick 
walls and the foundations of older buildings. The 
ceramics and the architecture indicate that the 
excavated levels belong to the Mature Phase of 
the Indus Civilization, which begins approxi- 
mately 2400 B.C. (Dales 1977: 254) and ends 
around 1800 to 1700 B.c. (14 C datés). 

The lithic sample collected from this excavation 
consists of all flakes, cores, blades and fragments 
of worked and unworked stone which 
found. The sampl Bieta 

] p'e was not collected by screen- 
ing so we do not know if there were any mi t 
flake fragments present in this ar RA 
: ea, however the 
range in the size of the collected artef 
indicates that the workmen were quite TM 
picking out very small fragments as well as larger 

The saríple itself consists o 

so it has not been feasible to 


cal comparison of the lithi 
:e lithic 
of the mound with t E e Den 


hose found in th 

e lower exca- 
vation. Unfortunately, due to the small size of : 
sample, it has also Bee 


been impossible tg 
Iso tö ca 
simple statistical studies with reliable tae 
morphological and technological ad 


of the artefacts. But, it i 
compare the basic br is ate 
with those reported by J. Cleland in e. s 
analysis of the stone industries of th Cd 
Region (Cleland 1977). SA cs 
Due to the limited time an 

the time these artefacts were ees S 
ze were not able to carry out Te a i 

: S 


f only 115 artefacts, 
make a morphologi- 
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using high powered microscopes, 
through a detailed examination of edg 
using a 20X hand lense anda comparativ. 

of the morphological features of our san 
that which has been reported from other ee 
poraneous sites, we have been able to distin s 
some important new features of the lithic ae 
at Mohenjo-daro. 


However 
€ damage 


ustry 


RAW MATERIAL AND SOURCE AREAS 


All of the chipped stone aitefacts in our sample 
are cryptocrystaline silicate (hereafter referred to 
as chert), but there is a range in colour and shad. 
ing, as well as in the quality of the chert (see 
Table 13.1). Most of the artefacts can be grouped 
in the general category of fine-grained grey chert, 
86.95 per cent. Within this category we see 
70 per cent unmottled, plain greys with shades 
ranging from greyish white to dark grey. Banded 
cherts comprise 22 per cent of this group, with 
different shades of grey banded with brown, and 
8 per cent are mottled with splotches of grey, 
white or brown. Fine-grained cherts with a predo- 
minantly brownish colour make up 6.95 per cent 
of the sample and the ramaining 1.7 per cent ate 
of a very outstanding dark brown to reddish- 
brown colour. 

Most of the artefacts were made from fine- 
grained, good quality chert which had no inclu- 
sions, 95.6 per cent. The remaining 4.4 per cent 
were made from a coarser grained chert, but 
even these do not exhibit any flaws or large inclu- 
sions. This difference in texture is probably only? 
normal range of variation, but in a larger sample 
it may be possible to interpret this in terms 0 
functional or cultural selection. 

The earlier excavators at Mohenjo-daro 
reported that the chert artefacts from thet exca- 
vations were predominantly brownish-grey an 
often mottled (Marshall 1981: 458; Mack 
1938: 395). Their term would probably iic 
the whole range of greys and brownish- ; 
which we have mentioned as well as including 
both fine and coarse textured cherts. If wê p 
all of these together in our sample 
98.3 per cent brownish-grey cherts. 

In the cemparatively small area exc" 
Dales it is not surprising to find a uniformity! and 
Taw material, but when both Marshall terial 
Mackay report a uniformity of ra" men 
throughout their excavations, one begin? = The 
der where the source of all of this ston? 5 


aváteð b 


p 
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xcavations represent several hundreds of 
occupation and encompass nearly one- 
ird of the total horizontal area of the site. The 
thir Hill have generally been assumed to have 

Roo RIA source area for the cherts used 

peen b diro and other Ihdus region sites. 

Erna of chert is still being used as a source 
d fill. Allchin's recent survey of the Rohri 
and Sukkar hills has reliably confirmed the pre- 
sence of many Harappan working floors which 
are strewn with flakes and blades, cores and 
waste flakes identical to those found at the major 
Indus Period sites. The majority of the chert is a 
'buff or grey with a patina either of cream or of 
mottled black and rust colour (Allchin1976: 
477). Thisscolouring is basically the same as that 
reported by Marshall and Mackay and that of the 
artefacts in our sample, except in terms of the 
patina. Most of the excavated cherts have no 
patina according to Marshall (Marshall 1931: 
458), but from our sample there are some exam- 
ples of cream-coloured patina and one example 
ofa mottled black patina. 

The similarity of the technological and physical 
characteristics between the Harappan blade 
industry at the Rohri Hills quarry area and that of 

ohenjo-daro, and the actual proximity of the 
two sites, (80 kms) suggest that the Rohri Hills 
Were the actual source for the majority of the ^ 
chert used at Mohenjo-daro. 

i M however some artefacts of a dark 
one P merous in our sample. This col- 
dc OM vi een reported from the Rohri Hills 
töl ce It is possible that such exotic 
ls also A of chert may occur in that area, 
other un E e that they may have come from 
Allchin cee quarries or collection areas. x 
the west of ey there are sources for chert to 
1976: 476 ae T in the Kirthar Range (Allchin 
Specific Sites P SERI he does not identify 

Íslgenstal ; us am has noted several sites 
Which qo not a which have chert artefacts 
characteristic : R as if they were made from the 

Ohri chert. (Flam 1976-1977 


"Vey in Sind: 
th ae Personal Communication). Some 
uhi Dha pan Sites in Kohistan include Damb 


ndhsi and E Karchat, Tàung, Nuka, 


earlier € 
years of 


» Khaju arly Harappan sites include 
he si Bandhni. Further north on the 
j at non-Rohri chert is found at 


9-daro 
Kachhi Bla also at Judeirjo-daro in the 
Ís interesting that at one of 
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the piedmont sites, Gorandi, which is near the 


Kohistan sites, he reports that 
a l i 
chert was to be found. Ecco 


There are probably Many sources for the chert 
found at these various Sites, and one of them may 
have been the source for the exotic coloured 
cherts found in our sample. This new data pro- 
vides a further challenge for sorting out the role 
öf Rohri cherts at Mohenjo-daro and also indi- 
cates that their lithie assemblage is not quite as 
uniform as has been thought in the the past. 

DESCRIPTION OF M ORPHOLOGICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


9 

The morphological features and detailed mea- 
surements of the artefacts were first recorded and 
classified in Karachi, 1979. For the purposes of 
compatison with Cleland’s extensive study of 
Indus region lithics, certain modifications were 
made in our terminology in order to simplify dis- 
cussion and avoid confusion. 

In this assemblage we have six basic morpho- 
logical types; true blades (figs. 13.1, 2), crested 
blades (fig. 13.3/1), blade-like flakes with and 
without cortex (Cleland 1977: 182), cortex flakes 
(fig. 13.3/2), secondary flakes (fig. 13.3/3,4), 
and blade cores (fig. 13.3/5-9). No flake cores ~ 
were found in this collection nor have they been 

„reported in any of the previous excavations of the 
site (Table 13.2). 


True blades are defined by three characterist- 
ics; parallel or nearly parallel lateral edges, 
triangular or trapezoidal cross sections, and a 
length: width ratio of 2:1 or greater. This last 
criteria is not Strictly applied to blade fragments. 
A complete blade must have a proximal end 
which is distinguished by a striking piatform anda 
bulb of percussion on the ventral face, and a dis- * 
tal end which in our sample is characterized by a - 
narrowing or widening of the blade to an abrupt 
edge or point. The very tip often has a 'hinge or 
ripple and occasionally there is a distal scar on: 
theventral face. 


Due to the fact that we have 101 blades ca 
blade fragments in our assemblage, it has been 
possible to compare their mean measurem nts. 
with those recorded by Cleland for pu s 
ple (Table 13.3). Cleland’s Indus is 
is a combination of all artefacts for whic! 
able to collect reliable measurements, fro 
range of different types of sites througt 
Greater Indus region. These sites are: fro 


and the samples were collected 
mpling strategies. His fessor 
for lumping all these assemblages toggles E 
determine variation on the regional leve h 2 d T 
ferences were made only after looking d a 
assemblage separately (Cleland 1977: 30-31). 


The significance of our comparison with his sam- 


ples lies in the fact that:his is the only detailed 


analysis of the Indus region lithics which is avail- 
able to us and, by such a comparison, we will be 
able to isolate features within our sample which 
warrant more study. or 
et Our sample has only six complete blades and 
their mean measurements tend to be Slightly 
longer, narrower and thinner than the mean 
blade measurements reported by Cleland. He 
also reports that in a sample of 36 upbroken 
blades, those with trapezoidal sections averaged 
slightly wider and thinner than blades with 
triangular sections (Cleland 1977: 40-41, no fi- 
gures given). But then, he states that in a larger 
sample of broken and unbroken blades, those 
With trapezoidal sections were found to be some- 
what thicker and they were still somewhat wider 
than the blades with triangular sections. This can- 
- not be so with our sample where we find exactly 
the opposite of what Cleland reports. In our sam- 
ple, we see 59 examples (58.476) of double- 
ridged blades with trapezoidal cross sections; 18’ 
examples (17.8%) with single ridges and triangu- 
E cross sections; and the remaining 24 blades 
ve combinations of single, double or multiple 


ing time periods 
using differing sa 


have a mean width: thickness of 1:.2 
à .:.245 (sd-.079 
as opposed to that of triangular section ul 


within this small a sam i 
is sma ple, but by doing thi 
í E PE 5 blades from a quarry ee E 
the Rohri Hills, and comparing i 
, am g it to Mohenjo- 
ae or other Major sites, we can ee 
w ether or not these blades were being made b 
the E workmen and being traded or # they 
ere being d by two different groups Au 
mean length to width ratio { ; 
ia H o 
es is also slightly different from nU ÓA 
eland (Table 13.3). Our sa E 


Du 
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in length. He attributes this to a culturally 
red length of blade, but one might try to A 
the probability of that size of blade to su 
unbroken and then take into account the QUA 
earlier excavators to collecting larger Wo 
before inferring cultural selectivity. S, 
Looking at other morphological features of the 
blades, we have a total of 36 proximal portions 
with striking platforms. Sixteen of the examples 
(45%) appear to be from unaltered striking plat- 
forms, consisting of a flat-flake surface; four 
examples (11%) seem to have come from slightly 
trimmed platforms; and five (1376) appear to be 
from carefully retouched or faceted striking 
platforms (fig. 13.1/12, fig. 13.2/1). This retouch 
is identified as such on the basis of the regularity 
of the flaking. On the remaining eleven artefacts 
(31%) the striking platforms have been fractured 
by the impact of the blow of blade detachment, 
and it is impossible to determine the original form 
of the platform. The mean breadth and thicknes 
of the striking platforms are .71 and .36 cm. re- 
spectively. (Measurements were taken on only 11 
striking platforms.) The mean thickness:breadth 
ratio is 1:2 (minimum is 1:1.5 and maximum is 
1:4). This ratio is probably indicative of an indi- 
rect percusion or a punch technique and we can 
see an attempt to keep the platform as thin as 
possible to obtain thin and yet sufficiently wide 
blades. Replicative experiments using this same 
quality of chert would be able to determine if this 
hypothesis is correct or not. It is interesting t0 
note that two of the proximal fragments have no 
bulbar scar. 


Among a total of 29 intact distal portion 
see ten exam- 


ples having distal scars (38.5%) and five QM 


' also have a ripple or hinge at the very E ore 
13.1/6). The distal scar suggests iets tur 
of anvil was being used in blade manufac : 
One of the miniature blades has a hinge. 3.1/4 
distal scar could be discerned (4.4%, is Te a 


s of 


their unbroken end (62.1%). 
Looking at the comparative meas 
proximal fragments in Cieland’s samP loo 
see a.basic similarity in mean length * K 
but the fragments in our sample are slig 
ner (Table 13.3). We might also note 
the mean length of the proxima m 
slightly longer than that of the other 


urements for 


p 


| 
| 
| 
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than half of the mean length of the 
lete blades. This would probably indicate 
fk was no conscious snapping-off of the 
coe platform to obtain a more uniform, 
See ant edged blade as has been suggested by B. 
Alichin (1979:177). > 

In terms of distal fragments we have smaller 
mean measurements for length, width and thick- 
ness. The midsection fragments from our sample 
have a mean length of 3.64 cm while Cleland 
reports a mean of 4.16 cm. The mean width and 
thickness correspond quite closely. 

A further comparison for certain measure- 
ments of blades from Mohenjo-daro can be 
found in B. Allchin’s study (Table 13.3). The 
mean width for all of our blade fragments is 1.23 
cm while Allchin reports a mean of 1.4 cm. For 
whole blades (without the tiny ‘micro’-blades) 
our mean width is 1.4 cm compared with 1.79 cm 
from Allchin’s sample. This latter discrepancy 
could be due to the sampling bias for large blades 
by the early excavators. 

Most of the discussion of measurements has 
been with reference to the fine-grained cherts. 
However we do have five examples of blades, 
made from a coarser and heavier chert. These 


and is more 


_ few examples do not show any marked difference 


dane other fine-grained cherts in term of the 
To ratio. So we cannot discuss any 
aa ies difference between two. How- 
ce 2 ns sample we might be able to 
ET i there was a sepcialized functional 
M ee 9 coarser grained chert tools, or 
ofa diffar ey appear only through the chance use 
ent quality raw material. 

Bla d cous morphological type is the Crested 
daa a EE 181). This term is used to 
rom a pre e blade-like flake which is removed 
blades, OR Core prior to the removal of the 
Proportions i Blades ‘resemble true blades in 
a sinuous S ut are marked on the dorsal face by 
Tectional ue created by alternate (usually) di- 
What Cleland S Cleland, ibid.). Our example is 

king is ^ ie a Partly-crested blade in that 
looks very ny unidirectional (fig. 13.3/1). It 
flake, byes much like & platform sejuvenation 


tin 
o 4 * aue flake scars on the one edge 
he blade ae but rough trimming flakes, 


ics een removed from the long 
_ $1 core. The Presence of this blade at 
Ortant since it indicates core 


Preparation a3 imp 
e site itself. This blade has no 
) 
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edge damage and was therefore probably dis- 
carded after its removal from the rough core. The 
absence of large quantities of cortex flakes, Sess 
EAS conex flakes, suggests that rough core 

may have been brought to the site. 
Cleland reports a ‘proto-blade core’ from 
Mohenjo-daro and the large bifacially flaked celt- 
like „objects reported by Marshall and Mackay 
may in fact be rough core blanks (Marshall 1931: 
Vol.3 pl. CXXXI, 17-19; and Mackay 1938: 
Vol.3, pl. CVI, 56). Even if these were not used to 
make blade 'cores, they may have been blanks 
used forothe manufacture of chert weights or 
other chert artefacts. 

Blade-like flakes are flakes which approximate 
the minimum definition for a blade but lack their 
true symmetry and regular cross section (Cleland 
1977: 182): There are three examples of such 
flakes, one with cortex and two without cortex. 
The latter two may have been the result of acci- 
dents in the course of blade production; and the 
former, which is quite large, may have been re- 
moved in the manufacture of some large chert 
object, such asa "eight. 

Cortex flake: . sult from the removal of the 
weathered surface yf a chert nodule and retain 
some of this weatheied surface on the dorsal face 


- ofthe flake. The cortex on our flakes is less than 


10 per cent of their dorsal face and are classified 
as Trivial Cortex Flakes by Cleland. The presence 
of these flakes suggests that some of the primary 
shaping of chert objects or cores was actually 
done at the site. 

Secondary flakes are variously shaped flakes 
which have no cortex on any part of the flake. 
But of the secondary flakes iuund were 
retouched or edge damaged, but since no flake 
cores have been reported from Mohenjo-daro it 
is suggested that ‘these came from the primary 
shaping of seme large chert object, and that their 
use as ‘ools is not a primary feature of the lithic 


- industry at Mohenjo-daro. Flake cores have been 


reported from smaller sites such as Amri, Balakot 


and Allahdino (Cleland 1977). 

The five blade cores found in our sample can 
all be classified as polyhedral cores. They have 
blade negative scars on their entire radius, me 
ing a cylindrical or conical polyhedron, and m M 
striking platforms from nearly a 90° angle i 
the core face (ibid., 183). One of these cores is i 
bi-polar core, with striking platforms at both en! s 
(fig. 13.3/7). On all but one of the cores the strik- 
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ich has 
i form consists of a flat flake scar whicl 
a a trimmed along the edges to Pr 
blade removal (fig. 13.3/6, 7,8). The oe p. E 
tion isa very small core, 5.4 cm long an E 
zm thick at midpoint (fig. 13.3/5). On this a 
the flat flake striking platform is hot trimmed a 
the edges. All of the ceres except this small one 


have been re-used ir a secondary manner such 


a A 
that the ridges on one or more faces have been 


rubbed and worn smooth. 

Although the sample is small, the presence of a 
bi-polar core, a small, almost ‘micre’-blade core, 
, a partly-crested blade, and a variety of cortex and 
secondary flakes, provides us for-the first time 
with a new picture of the lithic assemblage at 
Mohenjo-daro. Marshall had reported that flakes 
and cores were found in abundance in most of 
the houses, but the published reports did not 
contain any mention of cortex or secondary 
flakes. Now that we have a collection of at least 
some of the manufacturing debris, and a better 
sampling of blades and blade fragments, we have 
been able to compare specific morphological fea- 
tures with those reported by other researchers. In 
some of these comparisons we have seen some 
z discrepancies which can only be resolved by the 
proper implementation of sampling procedures 


and through detailed experimental and problem- 
oriented studies. 


n DESCRIPTION OF FUNCTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Before discussing the functional characteristics of 
the assemblage, it must be pointed out that wc 
are only discussing those features Which were vis- 
ible with the aid of a 20X hand lense. In order to 
j avoid making inconsistent subjective decisions 
as to which edge damage was the result of Te 
. touch and which was attributable to utilization 
. natural processes, all edge damage was Er 


as either light or heavy, unless there was definite 


evidence for regular retouch. Light édge damage 
which did slot alter 
ge line of 


age refers to flaking which has 
has altered 

. There are 
which can be 
Pattern of flaking to 
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It must be 
dorsal face 
the edge of 
n you have 


remembered that flake scars on the 
result from pressure exerted against 
the ventral face and vice versa. Whe 
bifacial n it may be the result of alternatin 
pressure from both directions or the ih g 
heavy pressure directly perpendicular to ís 
blade edge. This latter form of flaking gl 
results in step flaking which gives the appearanrs 
of battering. " 

Admittedly, the use of the terms heavy and 
light edge damage are themselves somewhat sub. 
jective in that arbitrary visual distinctions are used 
to define the terms. But, by using these terms, we 
avoid the assumption inferred by the use of re- 
touch or utilization; that is, intentional reshaping 
or use by human agency. These terms will also be 
slightly confusing when trying to compare these 
arteifacts with previously reported ones, but until 
proper experimental studies and micro-wear 
analyses are carried out on these blades, the tem 
retouch cannot reliably be appliec to the edge 
damage seen on most of these blades. Cleland 
also noticed this problem and mentions that in 
the tools from Harappa he saw a ‘gradient of 
edge condition types along which no clear 
demarcation between retouch and utilization 
could be drawn’ (Cleland 1977: 127). We would 
go one step further and say that there is no clear 
demarcation between edge damage by human 
agency and edge damage from some natural 
agencies, such as trampling. 


Blades 


Looking first at the blades and blade poe 
we see a complex assortment of varying Gee 
of edge damage on one, or both edges, ^ e 
blades (Table 13.4a). There is definitely m pe 
dominant uniformity of edge damage 1n this 5 
semblage. Blades with slight edge do 
both .edges and with flaking on both 


amcng these slightly edge damaged bia Sg 
must not be assumed that this uniform. E d 
ity until micro-wear studies have also be? 
These bladés may have been used in mon 
rent “unctions or on very specific ma 
of these blades were probabl 
truncated and note should be made oft 
short midsections, one of which has 
(fig.13. 1/2-12, 13, 14). 


teriais- 
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Small/'Micro"Blades 1-4: 
Blades with Slight Edge Damage 5-15;%loss on Ridges 16; Smoothed 17 


Four min; Fig.13.1. Mohenjo-daro: Blades 
mi 
dan, Nature blades which have 


age a slight edge Blades with heavy d 
cheno (fe € or both edges are unique for bifacially, comprise 16.5 
conclusive evid s- 13.1/1, 2, 3, 4). Thêre is no Som« of these heavily - 
adition at M ence for a specialized micro-blade = woula probably have e 
© ntemporan onenjo-daro or any of the other 
Bears th&e these Indus Period sites, but it ap- 

e it € blades were being produced at 


r el Which a1 The long*blade (4) was found in a 


Á also i ini 
Contained a Miniature blade core 


compar. 
1335) Tho Colouring, texture and size (fig. 


i lature blades a strong possibility that these 
other on since ME Produced for a specific 
Sr blag ound a smaller than the 
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13.2/15). A small truncated fragment Show 
touch primarily on the ventral face (fig. 132/14 


: “elle Another fragment has very steep edge an i 
long blade fragments = p A Band sulting from heavy retouch on the dorsal hes 
ing’ is actually en STER on a'hard subst- some light flakir.g on the ventral face a 
can be caused by Bi ons experiments) or 13.2/16). The distal end of one blade has bees 
ance, i.e. ae asse retouch. retouched to form notches and a blunt end (fig: 
á Es b so Eg fragments have definitely UM 0) has been notched on the left 

„or both edges. One edge (fig. 13. ; 
Bd ES d SENA n both mM run- There is one example ofa naturally backed 


ning the entire length of the blade, with most of ‘edge and point tool’ (fig. 13.2/18). The ‘back- 


the flaking occurring on the dorsal face (fig. ing’ actually consists of the negative flake scar of | 


bilateral and bifa- 
„2/7). An example of heavy 
BE n can be seen on two exceptionally 


AAN 


[ 


cm 
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Fig.13.2. Mohenjo-daro: Blades 
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Chip, 
ich was removed prior to this one 
i evidence for any intentional-backing 
(there ÍS e Mohenjo-daro as is common in Late 
di M Ísolithie or Mesolithic industries in other 
Upper 1 dia). The right edge of this blade has 
parts © n damage and at the distal end there is. 
MADE ctouch which forms a notch or point, 
Heind on which way the tool was used. l 

One of the most important blade tools is a 
multifunctional Borer and Edge Tool, whose deli- 
cate point or bit has been broken off at the base 
(fig. 13.2/17). This blade has been retouched 
bilaterally and bifacially to form a boring tool at 
the distal end. The lateral edges of the remainder 
of the blade also show some heavy edge damage. 
The point was .25 mm wide at the base and we 
do not know how long it was. This is the first 
example of a borer to be published from 
Mohenjo-daro although Marshall and Mackay 
both reported that they were found. The form of 
this borer is somewhat different from those used 
at Chanhu-daro for drilling beads, but since we 
are missing the bit, we cannot determine what 
material was being drilled. 

Two of the blades which have heavy bilateral 
and bifacial edge damage also have a glossy 
sheen on the double ridges on the dorsal face 
(fig. 13.1/16). This glossy sheen is macroscopi- 
cally distinguishable from that found on the lat- 
eral edges of another blade. The gloss on this 
fae jess on the ventral and dersal faces of 
à a margins, which are also very heavily 
Kms eed Microscopic analysis would be 

etermine if there actually is a difference 


int 
Mos on these blades, or if the difference in 
a rance is due to a varying intensity of utiliza- 
on the same material. 
he remainde 


edge d 
blades od 9n each edge. In 7 per cent of the 


: ae mage occurs only on one edge; 
tight edge se m heavy edge damage on the 
ave the ee vm on the left while 6.9 per cent 
edge and sli ES eavy edge damage on the left 

ooking ight on the right, D 
aimos as Table 13.4a we can see that for 
age on the le type of combination of edge dam- 
9f the teye, nd tight edges, we have examples 
another Bia. on the right and left edges of 
that SO lon e. Cleland comes to the conclusion 
: Ade on the as the classification of a blade is 
he blade th peoi edge damage and the size of 
" hen the left or right-handedness of the 


D 


a blade wh 


r of the blades have dissimilar 
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edge, damage does not generally effect the func- 
tional class within which a fragment is classified 
(Cleland 1977: 62). He bases this on his findings 
for the Indus Region Sample where, ‘in no case 
did the mean length, width or thickness of any 
type of treatment on right edges differ signifi- 
cantly at the .05 confidence level from the same 
treatment on the left edge’ (ibid.). He also points 
outthat ‘There are significant differences in mean 
lengths, widths and thicknesses for blades with 
each type of edge treatment, suggesting that 
blades were censistently selected on the basis of 
their dimensions for particular types of tasks’ 
(ibid.). Due to the small size of our sample we 
have not been able to carry out such a detailed 
analysis of this feature, but it appears as if our 
fragments do correspond to Cleland’s findings. 

Out of all the blades recovered, only three 
were totally without macroscopically visible edge 
damage. Two blade fragments were found which 
appear to have been rolled or rubbed (fig. 
13.1/17). The one which has been illustrated has 
been so much altered that all previous traces of 
edge damage have been removed. The smooth 
polish on this fragment suggests that it is similar to 
a blade fragment which Mackay calls a wood 
polisher (Mackay 1938, Vol.1: 395). 


Flakes 


Flakes do not make up a large percentage of the 
lithic assemblage but of the ones that we do have, 
most show heavy edge damage and retouch, sug- 
„gesting that they played an important role as 
specialized and multifunctional tools. The two 
secondary flakes are quite large and one has 
large notches on either edge which have been 
formed by retouch (fig. 13.3/4). Both of the 
notches on this flake show heavy edge damage 
on the projecting points of the notch and not in 
the concave centre. This type of notched flake 
has often been referred to as a ‘spokeshave ui 
we really have no indication as to their s | 
funcion. The other secondary flake has bifaci. 
retouch on all edges and two of the cime 
verge to form what ES bea point, which i 
now broken off (fig. 13.3/3). sa 
Two,of T cortex flakes have heavy RE on 
age on one or more edges and they can simply 96 


classified as single an 


(Table 13.4b). wie do examine quite  laree 


d was a 
Jena of flakes from Allahdino and Amri, 
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i that 
Indus Civilization. It is UM PUT unc 
ine the p 
will be able to determin nero 
fion of these stone tools during this period 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 
nted a detailed description of the 
; ional characteristics of 
morphological and function MM pac is 
the lithic ORÐA EN Á stone industry: at 
more diversity in the chippe Mw tier 
Mohenjo-daro than was reported oy the e ui 
excavators. Furthermore, We would expect tha 
we had more representative samples at other 
large urban sites, such as Harappa and Chanhu- 
daro, we would see greater diversity in tae lithic 
assemblages there as well. 

The idea that blades served only as general 
purpose household knives or all purpose tools 
(Marshall 1931: 458), was basically due to a lack 
of detailed analysis. We see in our assemblage, 
several different forms of multifunctional and 
specialized blade and flake tools. We also have a 
wide range of edge tools with varying degrees of 
edge damage and utilization. The presence of 
miniature blades and a blade core provides a 
Whole new facet of the blade technology in 
Practice at Mohenjo-daro, and this probably 
reflects an undiscovered feature of blade technol- 
ogy at many other contemporaneous sites. 

The assumption that blades were being 
removed at the site was put forth by Marshall, but 
due to the lack of cortex flakes and other man- 
ufacturing debris, there has been some doubt as 


to what proportion of the blad 
PE ades were actually 


being brought i i 
zt i e ght in from other manufacturing areas, 


ples of a crested blade co! 
l , Cortex flake: 
and blade cores in our Sample suggest that a 


least some of the blad i 
core production happened at 


Having prese 


d lose periods (Intermed; 
te) metal Working was in an ene 
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state and flint implements were no lon 
mand’ (Marshall 1931: 458). He also 
there may have existed ‘a religious co 
which required the use of the traditi 
knife at meals instead ot the new fashi 
ones’, (ibid.: 36?. 

Mackay found less concentrations of stone 
tools in his excavations and states that ‘No arrow. 
heads nor weapons of flint have as yet been 
found, and though this has been termed a 
Chalcolithic Civilization owing to the presence of 
these long flint flakes, copper and bronze had 
already practically ousted stone’ (Mackay 1939. 
395). 

Our data, on the contrary, suggest that stone 
tools still remained an important part of the tech- 
nological assemblage. Looking at some of the 
other contemporaneous Indus Period sites, we 
find more supportive evidence for this idea. At 
Kot Diji we have a site where the production of 
blades was a very important feature, possibly 
even for trade with other Indus Valley sites. Also 
at this same site, there appears to be an increase 
in multifunctional tools in the Mature Harappan 
phase (Cleland 1977: 100-101). Cleland 
suggests that this pattern may be due to changing 
economic activities, or may be due to bias in the 
sample, but it is probably not related to the intro- 
duction of a copper-bronze technology. 

At Chanhu-daro, Mackay found several spe 
cialized stone tools, chert drills, made from 
blades; chert saws; polished polyhedral cores, 
which he calles ‘burnishers’; and he ie 
published what appears to be a crested s 
(Mackay 1943: 211, 230; pL.XCII, 27, 28 | 
pLLXXXVla, 1, 2, 3a, 3b). We can see from v. 
sample and from assemblages from other x 
that stone tools were by no means ‘practic? 
ousted’, but that, in fact, there was a Spec 
of the technology where stone tools 
indispensable. 

Until we can undertake 
Microscopic analyses of edge wear, W 
make. specific functional interpretation® T 
more common edge-damaged blades an unter- 
It is possible that these tools had metal cou 
parts, but that being made of stone, nom 
More economical and in some case? 2n has 
more efficient. Marshall points out y: che 
been found by experiment that the sho 26: 


ger in de. 
States that 
nservatism 
onal Stone 
Oned Metal 


ific pat 
were 
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flakes cut steatite very well’ (Marshall Hi che ' 


86). The authors own experiments He 
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chipped $ 
show that they are very effective for incis- 
ll and do not need to be resharpened so 
the incision does not go deep enough to 
long a5 dge of the blade. The outer surface of 
he conch shell is extremely hard, and even tradi- 
the | steel tools used in Benga? for cutting and : 
posing shell, must be repeatedly resharpened in 
the course of a day's work. 

We could go on and cite many more examples 
of possible uses of stone tools where they would 
be more effective ih&n metal tools, but our real 
goal must be to determine as precisely as possi- 
ble, actual uses of these stone tools. We can ac- 
complish this only if we have large samples of 
stratigraphically excavated materials which have 
been recorded, measured, and analysed with 
specific problems and hypotheses in mind. To 
supplement such analyses of archaeological 
materials, we also need to conduct technological 
and functional experiments using local cherts, 
which would be similar to those used at archa- 
eological sites. As more studies of this nature are 
carried out, we can slowly begin to eliminate 
some of the conjectural statements in our discus- 
sion of the technology of the Indus Civilization 
and begin asking questions about the people who 
were using the tools. 
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i in Chipped S 
of Colour and Texture in C 
jencies of j 


^ 


re 3 
s Coarse Total 
Numer % Number % Number 
4 
4 3.5% 104 90.% 
1 9% 8 85 
2 2.95 
5 4.4% 115 ^ 3005 


Alichin'76: - Cleland 75-76? Total 
o.* No. C4 No.* No. % No. % i 
* 31 38 1 5. a s6 
Ch Gy og 7; w% T9 89 | 
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3.3 Mean M easurements and Morphological Types; Comparison With Mean Measurements* 
TABLE 13- 

THICKNESS NUMBER 
mean s.d mean sid of Cases % 


Proximal Fragments 
Cleland's Data 

Midsections 
Cleland's Data 

Distal Fragments 
Cleland's Data 


(Total for Fragments) 
(Cleland's Data) 
(Allchin's Data) 


Complete Blades 
Cleland’s Data 
Allchin's Data 


BLADE CORES 


Double Platform . f 2.5 
Single Platform - - i „97 2.2 
Cleland's Data : | 1.22 1.98 ` 


CRESTED BLADE 
BLADE-LIKE FLAKE w/Cortex 
w/o Cortex 
CORTEX FLAKE (10% or less) 
SECONDARY FLAKE 


Zan 


N OO IN n.n 


TOTAL ARTEFACTS (in Our Sample) 115 


* From Cleland's Indus Region Sample (1977, Table 4 & 3a) and Allchin's Sampie from the Mohenjo-daro Museum. (1979: T: 
(N.B. The width measurement for our sample is the mean width of the blade. ) 


^ 


, 
TABLE 13.4a: Relative Frequencies of Edge Damage Types on Each Edge of The BLADE and BLADE FRAGMENTS, 
including Retouched Tools. y 
EDGE DAMAGE 9 3 


SLIGHT HEAVY HEAVY-R HEAVY-L HEAVY-R HEAVY-L SIGHT-R SIGHT-L 
BOTH BOTH SLIGHT-L SLIGHT-R ONLY ONLY ONLY ONLY 


cates REV 11% 2 21% 2 21% 1 1% 
LDAVEGPSD&V 44 43.4% 16 16.5% 3 3% 5 52% 


DO 
LD&VRVE Eu 2 22% 5 
L-D&VR-UNDIST 1% 
L-DORSAL R-D&V 
L-VENTRAL R-D&V 
L-VENTRAL 


212 E. 


R-DORS, 
L-DORSAL 
R-VENTRAL 
RS 
BOTH RDSE TOVUSH 1 1% 


7 7.2% 


56 578 23 237 


Dorsal = Flaking on Dorsal ! 
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i Frequencies of Blade Morphological Types and Flake Types 


No. f. % FLAKES No. TOTAL h 


.  EDGETOOLS 


(6 J 6.25 Single Edge J 1 8 
86 88.75 Double Edge 1 88 7.7 
Multifunctional 85.5 
re 10 , Point and Edge Tool 1 


| Double Notched Flake 
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R.H. Meadow 


A Camel Skeleton from Mohenjo-daro > 


The most notable contribution of Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler to the archaeology of South Asia and 
the Middle East is the approach he advocated for 
the excavation and interpretation of ancient 
monuments*based on an understanding of strati- 
graphy (Wheeler 1954; Harris 1975). This con- 
cern for the stratigraphic sequence led Wheeler to 
excavate at the two best known sites of the Indus 
Civilization, Harappa (in 1946) and Mohenjo- 
daro (in 1950), which previously had been exten- 
sively uncovered but whose complicated stratifi- 
ne had never been properly studied. Results 
hee Harappa were promptly published 
ke dv i be a at Mohenjo- 
mea * ve been reported only in the 
Neus Ghee ashion in the Illustrated London 
Crabs pon and in supplements to the 
960, 1968) M em of India. (Wheeler 1953, 
any dn or er's death in 1976 elimjnated 
excavator cane urther elaboration by the 
Present Whe ne decision by George Dales to 
sults of his x x S material together with the re- 
(1964.19 65) E excavations at Mohenjo-daro 
earlier work means that some details .of the 
tion), * i be salvaged (Dales, in prepara- 


On 
Mohente the legacies of Wheeler’s excavations at 
Photographie 's an archive of photographs and 
epartment ees housed with Pakistan's 
SyStematican e) Archaeology in Kárachi. While 
hive in 1979 Gos the contents of this arc- 
epicting the eorge Dales discovered one frame 
al (can PY excavated skeleton of a 
Nes of a 761 Us sp.) lying largely within the con- 
> bY 122 cm (2.5 by 4 foot) sounding 
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dug in an area where three walls come together. 
This photograph, reproduced here forms the 
basis for the following discussion. 
Almost no information about the photograph 
can be found. All that is known is Wheeler's 
negative number (1025) and the fact that it was 
taken at Mohenjo-daro during the 1950 
campaign. The only other photograph in the 
Karachi archive with a closely related negative — 
number (1026) is an overall view of clearing op- ; 
erations at the base of the citadel mound near the 
Granary early on in the excavation season 
(George Dales, personal communication). It 
seems likely, therefore, that the cameb skeleton 
comes from this area, perhaps from one of those 
»'structures of poorer and poorer quality’ which 
‘engulfed’ the ‘tall podium of the Great Granary 
on the western side of the citadel’ (Wheeler - 
1968:127). 
The immediate context of the camel skeleton is 
clear from Wheeler’s excellent photograph and 
outlined in more,simplified fashion in (fig. 14.1). 
The bones lie articulated on a surface which runs 
against (and which therefore was contempo. 
with) the two walls pictured in the lower 
lower right corners of the photograph and 
The skeleton lies below a third wall 
than the other two and separated at i 
f MUT 
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sumably unused room or courtyard. The as 
was then covered with debris (including ee 
bats) and the area subsegently subdivided an 
inhabited. t 
Dividing up larger spaces into smaller units was 
characteristic of the late phase of‘occupation at 
Mohenjo-daro. According to Wheeler (1968: 
127), ‘houses ... were increasingly shoddy in 
construction, increasingly carved up into 
warrens.... Flimsy partitions subdivided the 
courtyards of houses .... Re-used brickbats 
tended to replace new bricks.’ The bricks in the 
photograph have Harappan dimensions (c. 19 by 
38 cm or 7.5 by 15 inches) but brokén bricks 
seem to have been used particularly in later re- 
building and the faces of even the earlier walls are 
uneven." All in all, the available evidence points 
to a date late in the Harappan period occupation 


4 the site for the camel skeleton from Mohenjo- 
aro. 
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nate, right femur, and the dj 5 

left femur. The atlas, axis, 1 thor Phys Of the 
lumber vertebrae, most caudal vert al 
maining ribs, and the left Scapula are Tae, the to. 
concealed by the exposed elei lið likely 
excavated. Evidently most of the ine 9t not 
bones were removed during the course 5 qu 
vations and before the photograph wa GU 
addition, the first rib of t S taken, h 


he right side 
t a 
maxilary bone were removed dig 
g 


and placed in the corner of the excavation wh 
they can be seen in the photograph just b » 
one end of the two-foot scale. và 
Besides those specimens which are completel 
out of place, others including the skull and i 
ribs seem to have been removed, cleaned, and 
then replaced for the photograph in positions 
somewhat different from those in which they 
were originally found. When buried, the body of 
the came! lay on its left side with the neck arched 


^. unlike 
dorsally over the back Except for the K “con 


Possibility that the head was partially OF id 
letely severed from the neck, the cranium nimal 
Originally have lain facing the rear of the a is. 
fig. 14.2 for à possible reconstruction. 
however, the apparent repositioning 9" 2 

as aided considerably in the identification 


i 


dil 


AC mel Skelton.from Mohenjo-daro 
a 


animal as.camel and in providing information 
| useful for determining its age at death. 

The age of the camel at death is indicated by 
state of fusion of the long bones and stage of 
eruption of the teeth. The distal epiphysis of the 
nets is the first articular end of a long bone to 
a to its diaphysis. In the photograph, that por- 
a Á the humerus is detached (and missing) 
dm e anes surface of the diaphysis is 
chew e, showing that fusion had not taken 
nde a ermore, epiphyseal lines between the 
meee Ones of the left innominate are also vag- 

V visible, this indicating th i 
elements bene. g that fusion of those 

yet been completed. Evidently, 


€ came] Was A 
young is quc E young when it died. How 


the followin 

g teeth 
bons and third 
oth deciduo 


are visible: deciduous first, 
k incisors, deciduous canine, 
nent molar S premolars, and the first perma- 
(1969) for DS to data compiled by Silver 
Stüptsiat 10- Omedaries, the deciduous canine 


Molar 
One y 


One. ear. From 
; i S, therefore both teeth and long 


See » an age estimate of ab 
4 m Sap about one 
t An dohenjo Di c for the camel skeleton 
j the haga tonal obseryati à 

EST Serv, 
á ioe sis of ation that can be made on 


Photo : 
el seems graph is that the body of the 


Place at at to have ended up in its final 
Yet affected ae when rigor mortis either 
€ body or had already pas- 
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Fig.14.2. Mohenjo-daro: Camel skeleton 


^ foundation. 


by the teeth. In the mandible 


months and the first permanent ' 


4 
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sed off. This is evident from the positions of the 
limbs and particularly of the neck. The fact that 
the animal is as complete as it is, suggests that 
neither people nor scavenging beasts took the 
opportunity or had the chance to dismember the 
carcass. Burial very soon after death by individu- — — 
„als who did not care to consume the remains thus — 
seems indicated. Cause of death and reasons for ~ 
burial and not consumption, however, are 
aspects, of this story which remain hidden. With- 
out them, further speculation lacks all 


The domestic camels of South Asia toda: 
dromedaries. This may not have been the ca 
* the past, however. Camel bones have be 
covered from beds in Siwalik Group format 
dating perhaps to the Middle Pleisto 
Camelus antiquus Lydekkar 1885 and C. 
sis Falconer and Cautley 1836 are the 
identified (Badam 1979). Descendants « 
aboriginal forms may have survi 
Holocene in arid areas of the s 
they did survive, however, ther 
fossil or sub-fossil evidence for it. | 
remains known to us from S 
of the Harappan period, nam 
reported by Sewell (1931: 66 
author (here) from Í 
(1936: 58-59) an 
and by Thapar « 
bangan. Pa 


~ 
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; i wever, is only 
dence ftom Kalibangan fu ME 
e o of the camel 'during the 

e 
NA id in the Indus Valley (Zeuner 
be. dane bones from Mohenjo-daro and 

‘bed by Séwell (1931), Prashad 
Harappa described by 9 ub du 
(1936), and Nath (1962) „were identiliec " 
'Camelus dromedarius?’ primarily on the basis o 
comparison with a single d'omedary skeleton in 
the collections of the Zoological Survey of India. 
While qualitative _osteological differences 
between bactrian and dromedary camels can be 
found (Lesbre 1903; Compagnoni'and Tosi 

1978; Paula Wapnish, personal communication), 
these clearly were not sought when the Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa material were identificd. The 
only valid course, therefore, is to ignore such 
specific identifications. In the case of the 
Mohenjo-daro skeleton reported here, should the 
bones be found amongst the reserve collections 
in Pakistan, determination of species might be 
possible from the skull and limb bones even 
though the animal was quite young when it died. 
In the meantime, identification is possible only to 
i s level (Camelus sp.). 
o the west of the | 
being exploited at lea mdus Valley, camels were 
lennium B.C. In Tu 


1970) with 
Ven more ancient 
The figurines re- 
-humped Species 


skeletal rema 


levels at Anau (Duerst 
1908). 
Portedly all represent the a 


levels at Shahr-i Sok 
bones, hair, and du 
basis of details of 


Closer to the Indu 
s Vi 
northern Kachhi Plai ales, 


gas 


. introduced into the greater Indus Vailey fr 
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all, of two-humped camels.4 Some of 
figurines are painted in such a fashion as ae 
gest the use of textile coverings over the hu sug. 
body, and neck or perhaps even saddl 
specimens have transverse holes through thej 
roses and lower legs presumably for the Ai 
ment of a nose peg or a string and wheels, Such 
modifications may indicate that the people of 
Pirak were familiar with camels used for hau! 
loads, pulling carts, and perhaps even riding. 
Pirak is located near the foot of the Bolan Pass 
and thus is on a major route from Sind to the 
highlands of Afghanistan, the Iranian plateau, 
and Central Asia. The recent discoveries of a 
Harappan settlement at Shortugai on the Amu 
Darya in northern Afghanistan (Francfort and 
Pottier 1978) and of Central Asian-type (Period 
Namazga V-VI) material in graves at Mehrgarh, 
also in the northern Kachhi Plain (Jarrige and 
Meadow 1980), show clearly that there were di- 
rect lines of communication and perhaps even 
the movement of groups of people ‘throughout’ 
the highland area and into the margins of the 
lowlands during the late third and early second 
millennium B.C. Furthermore, evidence from the 
earlier periods at Mehrgarh demonstrate that 
such interactions had been taking place at one 


es. Some 


ling 


„ level or another from at least as early as the sixth 


millennium B.C. (Jarrige and Lechevallier 1979; 
Jarrige and Meadow 1980; Lechevallier and 
Quivron, 1981: Jarrige, in press). In the faunal 
and artifactual assemblages from Mehrgarh, Bp 
ever, neither camel bones nor camel figurines 
have yet been identified (Meadow, in peo to 
The available information, therefore, seem e 
indicate that camels of the bactrian type wel 
om the 
highlands during the late third or early s 
millennium B.C. As noted previously, the D 
of camel present at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa: tion 
Kalibangan remains in doubt. Given the situa 


4 rob- 
. onthe western borderlands, however, 1N allp 


Ex 


ability these Harappan period camels ve 
two-humped form. In fact, as Ric ar illen- 
points out, not until the end of the fint ae 
nium A.D., was the dromedary of any Signi H evi- 
on the South'Asian subcontinent. All ee 
ence points to the exclusive use 9 UE 
camels in the area (Bulliet 1975:188). 
he bone remains from Mone ca 
Harappa and Kalibangan indicate that 
Were known and probably kept in t 
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^. n PES 


he Indus V | 


s 


m Mohenjo-daro 

^ ,g] Skelton fro 

A Come 

e Harappan period. The absence of 
icti Is in seals or ás 

BA f depicting came a 

a Be ever, suggests that these animals 

guns different order of cultural or economic 

were O ex to at least most of the inhabitants of 

Ts dos This situation stands in marked con- 

thos 7 


trast to Pira 
principal uses O 


ley during th 


f the camel are for hauling, draft, 

| functions which can be carried 
dx -— To judge from both faunal re- 
MEE arid representations, the water buffalo and 
particularly zebu cattle were of primary cultural 
and economic importance during the Harappan 
period in the Indus Valley and have continued to 
be so up to the present day (Meadow 1979a). 
Camels, however, are particularly useful to 
nomads and to traders who periodically need to 
transport household belongings or goods over 
long distances and/or through marginal areas 
with only limited pasturage. In this regard, Jartige 
et al note: 


As for the cam“, it alone made it possible to put into practice 
on a large scale a system of seasonal migrations on which the 
complementary economy of the highlands and lowlands was 
based. If the movement of populations between the plains 
and the mountains in the 4th and 3rd millennia played a role 
of some importance, the absence of a pack animal such as 
the camel limited its scale. Let us remember that nowadays 
these migrations that go together with the transport of con- 
siderable quantities of cereals necessitate the employment of 


ae of camels, (Jarrige, Santoni, and Enault 1979: 


a eet ie ne Indus Valley, from Pirak in the 
d UN i Plain, camel bones and figurines 
orae gd in second and first millen- 
1979. Ree cease. Santoni, and Enault 
Period |) no. 2 ). The older. levels at Pirak 
even a mora pee e.as early as 2000 B.C., and 
places the 2s nservative dating of 1700 B.C. 
near the end TU the Harappan period, albeit 
Rot been an he camel bones from Pirak have 
all o Sr yzed in detail, but the figurines are 
figurines A umped camels.4 Some of these 
gest thd T Painted in such a fashion as to sug- 
e of textile coverings over the humps, 
Valley, actction of the camel to the Tate 
i OM. be a reflection of 

ich were fia and egonomic pat- 

lands durin aking place in the western 
illennia e A the late third and early sec- 
Major Indus aa segments of the popu- 
camels alley centres may, in fact, 

5 9r transport or trading pur- 
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poses. In spite of their seemin 
remains, these Harappan 
almost certainly not inhabite 
to the exclusion of Peoples with strong ties to 
borderland or highland regions, And one sus- 
pects that to learn something of the nature of the 
interactions between these different Peoples is to 
come to a better understanding of the reasons for 
changes in the greatér Indus Valley during the 
mid-second millennium B.C. 

In conclusion, it is well to note that the camel 
skeleton from „Mohenjo-daro is an exceptional 
find, a photograph existing only because of its 
unusua?nature. How common are camel remains 
at Mohenjo-daro? What is their distribution both 
temporally and spatially within the site? These 
questions have no answer because comprehen- 
sive collections of faunal remains have never 
been made at this site nor at Harappa. Most 
South Asian archaeologists, however, are now 
aware that ‘bones are documents as are pot- 
sherds and demand the same scrupulous atten- 
tion both on the site, in the small-finds shed, and 
in the laboratory’ (Wheeler 1954:164). Scrupul- 
ous attention in the future to these words of Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler should provide us with much me 
valuable faunal material with which to begin to 
answer some of the questions raised in this essay. 


` 


gly uniform cultural 
period sites were 
d by a single group 
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NOTES 


1. Only bricks as close as possible to wee 
(61 cm) scale can be measured. Brick helene 
are not determinable because of distortion due 
to the camera aie Given me ee E 

eriod bricks even up to oder 
A a Harappan date, while unlikely, 
cannot be completely ruled out. u 

2. Epiphyseal union and tooth eruptio 
occur at different ages in the ba 
but the author has not been abl 
any information on this subject. 
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3. It is perhaps worth noting that oe 
eaten in Pakistan today. While ee a 
excavation of the site of E. ecu 
miani in 1975, the i E. E a ee crea 

i ered, g D 
lame camel being slaug 
oed amongst D. local Er, us 
1 ire WI 

4. The female 'dromeceire ¢ 
illustrated as Figure cd an Moo o e 
Jarrige, Santoni, and Enaut v i 
T diminutive hump -too far forward on its 
elongated body to be a convincing represen- 


tation of a dromedary: ; 
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Metrology in the Indus Civilization : 


A remarkable feature of the Indus Civilization is 
the accuracy and uniformity of denominations, 
shapes and types of weights discovered in the 
vast region— measuring some 1600 kilometres 
from east to west and 1100 kilometres from north 
to south. This accuracy and uniformity was ob- 
servable over a period of about 1000 years. Such 
uniformity of weights over such vast spans of dist- 
ance and time is a unique feature in the history of 
metrol i 
P ology. What strikes the student of history of 
SURE is that such uniformity of the system of 
s : did not obtain at the dawn of history of 
riis nt The later millennia witnessed a 
med ES of weights and measures in this 
is AN E varied from place to place, market 
ity. The doc SUME commodity to commod- 
was abolish 1 Which prevailed for 2000 years 
ce e ed by the adoption of the metric 
ReiS weights and measures only recent! 
andards of Weight V 
PEDE eig ts and Measures Act 1956). 
various i ne ad of weights found in the 
abun S s the Indus Civilization are in 
atea and wal ever, of the measures of length, 
available. ume, very few specimens are 


t wo: ne 
Indus pee iriteresting to analyse the system of 
Senera| conditi and measures in the light of the 
at that time tons existing in the rest of the world 
extent it ag as also to fird out how, and to what 
ndia later ed the systems that were in use in 
May be ace OF the purpose of this analysis, it 
Its se d that the Indus Civilization began 
dest S about 2500 B.C. and that its final 
Period of RANA Place around 1500 B.C.—a 


ut 1000 years (Rao 1973). 


Sume 
ements 


a 
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In the known world of those times, the Egyp- 
tian and the Sumerian (or Mesopotamian) civili- 
zations were also well developed. The Greek and 
other civilizations had not yet become influential. 
The available information (Berriman 1953) 
shows that there were many systems of weights 
and measures prevalent in Egypt, and there was 
no uniformity in them even remotely comparable 
with that noted in the Indus valley. The Sume- 
rians also could not claim comparable uniformity 
in the field of weights and measures. Even the 
shapes of the weights used in the Egyptian and 
Sumerian civilizations were entirely different. 
Some Sumerian weights were made in the shape 
of animals. The shapes of the Indus weights were 


„highly practical. It is, therefore, unlikely that the 


Egyptian or Sumerian civilizations had any lasting 
influence on the system of weights and measures 
sused in the Indus Civilization. The reverse of it 
may be nearer the truth. 

It is safe to conclude that the very stability and 
durability of the,uniform system of weights and 
measures in the Indus Civilization may have had 
some influence on later civilizations in India. It 
might, therefore, be of interest to study the uni- 
que system of weights and measures which was 
prevalent in the Indus Civilization and to ae 
tain the relation, if any, it had with the fe of 
weights and measures mentioned in the Ve ee 
and those used in periods immediately after the 


Indus Civilization came to an end. 


WEIGHTS 
3938) in his analysis of the 


i k 
Hemmy (in Mackay at Mohenjo-daro and 


weights discovered 
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Harappa, noticed certain peculiar gre ni 
table, with some variations, includes many o 

weights discovered by Rao at Lothal many ye 
after the compilation of Hemmy s table. e 
main denominations of weights listed in 
Hemmy's table based on the méan weight in 


grammes and the ratio aie given in Table 15.1. 
TABLE 15.1: DENOMINATIONS OF WEIGHTS 


IN MEAN WEIGHT 

Mean Weight (grammes) Ratio 

0.871 1 
1.770 2 
2.285 8/3 
3.434 4 
6,829 8 
13.731 16 
27.405 32 
54.359 64 
136.02 160 
174.50 200 
271.33 320 
a : 
2701.4 1600 
5556.0 3200 
6903.0 6400 
10865.0 8000 
12800 


The accuracy of the wei i 
ghts was high. The de- 
nn was 0.026 a in the Case of the eign ol 
‘8/1 g; 0.206 g in the Case of 13.73] g and 


0.785 in the case of 

: 136.02 g. The | 

upper limits of ye; : the lower and 
13.079 q and oes wer 


-8233 g. Mean valu 

es o 
pa g, 5.172, 6.896 E Em Weights Were 
5.168 g, and 137.90 g, Ex 

; 9, the weights 
Bus p 

ao (1973) als 
at Lothal ofon 


pee etons have rati > 
. terms of the weight t 
the weight of 8.575 of 1.2184 g. R 


| gis nearly equal to the n 
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of Susa (8.37 g), these Weigh 


E = ts w 
used for international trade. ae Perhaps 


The series of weights tabulat 

into a table which is partly bee Aaa falls 
mal. Hemmy, however, assumed TN Uca 
lest weight of 0.871 g was the unit Ve a 
is not logical. The second set of EÐ 
covered by Rao which falls Outside Hem i 
table, is binarily arranged. This classification y 
Indus weights into partly binary and Partly fr 
mal systems does not appear to be logical e 
perhaps does injustice to the practical a 
people of the Indus Civilization. 


nd logical 


The practical approach would appear to be to 
take all these weights together and divide them 
afresh into two or more logical groups. It is obvi- 
ous, to any observer that the decimal system is 
primarily used in the progression of the Indus 
weights. The principle used for the progression of 
the denominations of the metric weights is to 
multiply and divide the decimal unit by two. For 
example, take the unit of 100 g. By multiplying it 
by two, we get 200 g; dividing it by two gives 
50 g. If the same operation is repeated with other 
decimal units the series of denominations obtain: 
edis 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 500 arid so on: 


c» 


Thus the weights form a series in the ratio of 
1:2:5 and decimal multiples of each of the num 
bers in this ratio. Applying this principle to ue 
totality of the weights recorded by Hemmy ane 
discovered by Rao, two distinct and well-kn! 
series of denominations are obtained, as shown 
in Tables 15.2 and 15.3. 


Table 15.2: First Series of weights” 


:4 (109 m3! 

Mean Weight Ratio (approx.) Gunja (10 
(approx.) "oq 
1.2184 0.05 7 
2.285 0.1 
5.172 D 
13.792 0.5 
27.584 1 
55.168 2 
137.90 s 
271.33 

10 ^ 
546.70 20 4 
1417.5 50 
2701.4 
5556.0 oa 
10865.0 500 (2) 


p 


t 


Indus Civilization 


Meirology In 
Table 15.3: Second series of weights 
weight Ratio (approx.) Gunja (199 mg) 
n 
d 0.05 A 
70 ~ 0.1 * > 
den 0.2 d 
85753 0.5 
; > 160 
18.1650 l 10 
33.3052 
174.50 10 E 
6903 500 (?) E 


These two tables Teave out only two weights of 
6.829 grammes (or 6.896 grammes of Rao) and 
4.3370 grammes, which happen to be approxi- 
mately a quarter of 27 405 grammes and 18.165 
grammes respectively and may have been used 
for special purposes. These two tables are for- 
mulated by the application of the same logical 
principle as has been used 4000 years later in the 
progression of the denominations of weights of 
the metric system. 

lt may also be noted that the weights of ratio 
unity in the two tables are rationally related to 
each other. The unit weight of 27.584 grammes 
of the first series, is 50 per cent higher than the 
unit weight of 18.1650 grammes of the second 
series. 

The number of gunjas in some of the smaller 
ppamnations is included in the tables for exp- 
Whe what is to be presented later in this paper. 
eae thus tabulated, the weights fall into two 
uo E The first series, which constitutes the 
ally fs c S to have been used gener- 
essit LAN transactions within the territory 

á n e people of the Indus Civilization. 
weighing c Series may have been used for 

xport commodities, as indicated by 


ao, but RUNE í 
dus there is evidence, in later history, to 


Series w r 
SM grel used in India and may, therefore, 
indigenous origin. 


ere ar ? 
of weights e usually two basic weights ina series 


Weight Tee unit weight and a higher unit 
Ng small eð unit weight is useful for weigh- 
Sold. silver di les of precious commodities like 
Precious "mat lamonds, pearls, precious stones, 
Weight is erials, etc; while the higher unit 


us EIE 
Commaditj eful for weighing larges quantities of 


{cities me 
Purchases Used in daily transactions involving 
Soods T 
"m 


o : 
foodgrains, groceries and other 


Was, for example, the basic lower 
a EJ 

8nd Poun d aa the seer the higher. The grain 
» “te gramme and the kilogramme are 


` 


at the weights included in the second 


> 
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other examples. Among the wei i 

in the Indus Civilization, the MEM pa 
27.584 grammes in the first series, appears to be 
the lower unit weight, while 546.70 

1417,5 grammes a ee 

Ls ppears to be the higher unit 
weight. a 

The reasons for selecting these unit weights are 
numerous. The more important for these are as 
follows. n 

[i] If the first series of weights is examined care- 
fully, it will be seen that if 27.584 grammes is 
taken as the lower unit weight, the smaller de- 
nominations are in decimal division of this unit, 
the smiallest weight discovered being 0.05 times 
the lower unit weight. Above this, the lower unit 
weight, the multiples increase in the ratio of 
1, 2, 5,10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 500 and so on. 

[i] The neatness with which the weight of 
27.584 grammes explains the denominations of 
the first series of weights, makes it probable that it 
was the lower unit weight. 

[iii] the higher unit weight is a matter of con- 
jecture. Normally, the higher unit weightis a large 
multiple of the lower unit weight, for example, 
80:1 in the seer-tola series, 7,000:1 in pound- 
grain series, and 1,000:1 in kilogramme gramme 
series. It is also essential that the higher unit 
weight should be such that it can be handled eas- 


‘ily for purposes of transactions. It should not, 


therefore, be too heavy. A weight exceeding 2 kg 
may be, for example, too large. It wauld, there- 
fore, appear that the proportion in the case of 
Indus weights should be 20:1 or 50:1, thatis, the 
higher unit weight should be 546.70 grammes or 
1417.5 grammes. 

[iv] The weight of 18.165 grammes appears to 
be the lower unit weight in the second series. The 
higher unit weight would be 336.33 grammes or 
908.25 grammes on the analogy of the first series 
of weights. 


The corroboration of the theories advanced 


j i imens of 
above is not possible, because specimer 
materials which are known to have been weighed 
with these weights are not sa a ie ue 

t length, sizes of bricks, houses, oors, h 
ae E used for corroborating the validity of ne 
à but in the series of weights, th 


weighis ha 
NM Tn Vedic üterature referenc 


words krishnala, 


es to the 
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ble of their inter-relation 


occur frequently but a ES ° e done in later litera- 


is not recorded anywher 

Um idered to have 
enerally conside 

D dar fourth century B.C. by 


een composed in the CAM, 
Pattie is the main source of reliable ote 
about weights and measures. The empire ot the 


Mauryas spread over substantial portions of iM 
territories occupied by the Indus Civilization an 
was also close to it in historical terms. An analysis 
of the information contained in the Arthasastra 
may prove useful. 

The Arthasastra prescribes a different series of 
weights for gold, silver and diamonds. 

(a) The series of weights recommended for 
weighment of gold is: 


10 dhanya mashaka or 

5 gunja = 1 suvama-mashaka 

16 suvarna-mashaka = 1 suvamaorkarsha 
4 karsha = Ipala 


(b) The series of weights recommended for 
weighing silver is: 


88 gaur-sarshapa = lrupyamashaka 
16 rupya mashaka = ldharana 

or 
20 shalmbya 


(c) The series of weights recommended for. 
weighing diamonds and precious stones is: 


20 tandula = 1 vajra-dharana 


The weights were made 


denominations: in following 
Mashaka Š 
Suvarna z %, 1, 2. 4, 8 


1, 2, 4, 8, 10, 20, 30 
40and100 | 


The dharana also had simi 

| simil 
It is further laid down that 
dharana, and 


ar denominations, 
One pala is equal ty 


100 pala 
in n Measure for Tevenue 
ae 5 measure for trade, : 
m e Measure for Payment, 
~ Measure for palace Stores. 
The pala i | 
is less by half 
Á ^ 
n" dharanain ®ach case. 


drona for Tevenue 
drona for trade, ' 


drona for Payments 


drona for 
pal. 
Stores, d 


"How wow 
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It has been laid down that we; 
made from stone or metal. It is no 
shape should be, but the su 
weights and measures Was expected to m f 
weights manufactured by setting up factor Such 
the purpose. Every weight and Measure M for 
ified and stamped after four months, p 

The ‘unit of weight’ called the gun; à 
the Arthasastra table indicated abor aan 2 
has created much confusion in the exar 
of the ancient weights and measures in India, The 
‘gunja’ is on par with the ‘grain’ in the pound 
series. It seems a little difficult to believe that, in 
ancient times people started with a lower base 
unit like the gunja which was so small and $0 
obviously variable in weight under climatic condi- 
tions. To imagine that the peasants and intel. 
lectuals of ancient times did not understand this 
fact would do injustice to their wisdom. | 

The gunja appears, to the metrologist, to bean 
equilibrium and not a real weight. Even today, 
the practice observed in weighing goldistoweigh | 
it accurately to the ‘rounding’ unit approved by | 
trade practice. The gunja served generally as the 
rounding unit, i.e. when the masses of weights 
and the gold being weighed are almost balanced, 
the placing of one gunja seed on the weights pan 
tilted the balance to the heavy side and its re- | 
moval tilted it to the lighter side. This was the | 
correct weight of the gold to the nearest gun). | 
The variation introduced by this practice was not 
substantial, being of the order of the dileag | 
between the weight of one gunja seed ane | 
another, which means a few milligramms, unless 
malpractices were used, like stuffing the gn 
seed with lead. Even if more than one guna ae | 
was used, the difference between their Me | 
did not introduce a substantial error in the 2° | 
weighment. n 

Many experiments carried out by the p 
the average weight of the gunja seed 0'“ 
course of more than one year, have Mn fo 
the weight of gunja seeds varies from © 
seed and in the case of the same see ^ | The 
climatic conditions and the age of the S Od and 
Weight of the gunja seed varied between found 
125 milligrarrmes, with a general averag? 

110 milligrammes. series d 

The only weight in the Arthasastf? ^... gj 
Weights about which some information urthe 
able is the gunja, which is so vara ] 5 stone un 
not a single specimen, either in metai í 


ghts should b 
t clear what 
perintendent 4 


os ee ey 


Metrology in Indus Civilization 

sastra weights is available. To compare 
stra weights with Indus weight, we 

E assume an arbitrary weight for 

The smallest weight in the Indus series 

An arbitrary weight of 109 mg may be 


the Artha 
may; ther 
the gunja. 


| any Artha 
| 
is 0.871 g. 


lected for the gunja, so that 8 gunja will be ; 
se 


to the smallest Indus weight (0.871 g) This 
EU of 109 mg for the gunja seed is also close 
* " general average indicated above. 


The values of Arthasastra weights for gold 
would then be as given below: 


1 Suvarna-mashaka = 0.545 g. (5 gunja) 


Mea = 0.545 x 16 = 8.720 g. 
1 (80 gunja) 
—a 1 pala = 8.720g x 4 = 34. 880 g. (320 
; | gunja) 


Since 10 dharana are equal io one pala, the 
dharana equals 3.488 g which is easily compar- 
able with the weight of 3.434 g in the Indus 
series. The dharana weight is equal to 32 gunja as 
| the pala is equal to 320 gunja. The Indus weights 
c of 33.3052 grammes and 3.434 grammes are 
ol obviously equal, more or less, to the pala of 
= 34.880 grammes and the dharana of 3.488 gram- 
| mes. As these two Arthasastra weights are related 
iu to the weighment of gold and silver, there is suffi- 

cient ground to believe that the second series of 
ndus Weights was used for similar weighments. 
| Í a why there are much fewer high 
| mn na lons in the second series of Indus 
| Shts than in the first Series, 
ight of 3.488 g has an extremely 
Place in numismatics. The weight of 


; is we 
Important 


Ich agr 
dharna ees exact] 
* lt is d 
ea 
Special E EM appendix |, in which a note 
by Miss Vanaja for this Paper is 


Coins Gea. "lat some of the punch-marked 


the na Marks Which i 
are simi 
marke us Seals. T milar to those on 


us, the weight of 
A Coins ght of.the punch- 
"thas hee ME of the weights ofo the 
Th eights, n be related directly with the 
€nominas: 
Weights Were ations in which ¢ 


he Arthasastra 
3S Ows th 


at the suvarna series 


a 
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1.2184 grammes, while t 
Suvarnas is equal to 
favourably with the Ind 
mes in the first series. 


The karsha of the "Arthasastra (8,720 g) 
appears to be related to the Weight of 8.575 gin 
the second series of tndus weights, (see Table 
16.3) and the drona vf Tevenue (200 pala), equal 
to 6976 g-is comparable to the Indus weight of 
6903 g. 

It is thus’seen that the Indus weights and the 
Arthasastra weights were closely related, and 
perhaps had a common origin. the decimal prog- 
ression of the Indus weights is, however, not so 
strongly visible in the Arthasastra weights, though 
it is not altogether absent. The Arthasastra 
weights are also, by no means, binary in 
character. 

The Manusmriti (Acharya 1946) also records a 
series of weights for weighing gold, silver, etc. 
which are substantially similar to those described 
in the Arthasastra. Starting with krishnala (which 
is another name for the gunja), the Manu-Smriti 
weights are as follows: 

The similarities between the series of weights in 
Manusmriti, the Arthasastra and the Indus 
weights would be apparent from the above table 
of values. There is reason to believe thát the two 
systems of weights used later in India had 

"perhaps a common origin which can be traced 
directly to the Indus Civilization. 

The lower unit weight of 27.584 grammes 
would remind us of the English ounce which in 
turn was related to the Greek uncia of about 
27.2 grammes (Berriman 1953). The Greek 
civilization had not even begun at the time wh 
the Indus Civilization flourished, and it i 
difficult to believe that the Greek uncial 
perhaps, modelled on the weight of 2 
grammés used in the Indus Civiliza 
Greeks, of course, did not use the deci 
ression for a variety of reasons. 

The logical use of the RU 4 
us of Chapter 17 verse Meis 
wherein ‘es decimal multiples from Í | 
enumerated. This oe also suggests 
similarities between th 
Indus Civilization, notéd partic 
scriptions of the Indus eals 


A 


pear at first sight. 
however, necessary to 
d, in relation to the 


rob 1 
ON of metrology in India, 


related with the metrology © 


: ights used 
| the absence of specimens of actual weight: use 


in later periods in India. Á 
S LENGTH MEASURES 


The main evidence with regard to l 
is the discovery of tħree incomp 

m Pus at Mohenjo-daro, Lothal and Harappa. 
The Mohenjo-daro specimen is. part (broken) 
of a scale made of shell (Mackay 1938). It has 
nine graduations and there is a hollow circle on 
one graduation, while on the fifth graduation 
therefrom, there is a large circular dot. This sequ- 
ence would indicate that a hollow circle would 


length-mea- 
lete scales, 


occur five graduations after the dot and so on. . 


The graduation lines are made with a fine instru- 
ment and are uniformly thick and properly 
graded in length. The distance between two 
adjacent graduation lines is, on an average, 
6.7056 mm. The accuracy of the graduations is 
very high, as the mean error of graduation is 
0.075 mm. Thus, the length contained between 
five graduations is 33. 528 mm and the length 
between one hollow circle and the next would be 
67.056 mm. This length of 67.056 mm appa- 
rently constitutes the major Graduation of the 
1 Scale. 

S Since the sub-division of the major graduation 


of the scale is decimal 
» We may re 
assume that the original sc. y reasonably 


graduations on it. This assum 
conclusion that the length o 


Ption leads us to the 
f the total scale was 


N ivory scale, again a truncated 


pound at Lothal (Rao Piece, was 


thal scale is 


m ese lines 
a ae 46 mm. The average dist 3 
| the graduation lines js uem 


m. The sixth and the twenty fj 


rst gradua- 
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ale had ten major - 


interesting result, as’ 
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tion lines are longer than the rest. 
between these two graduation lines is 
tion 25.56 mm. The scale may be ref 
the Lothal scale. 

A piece of bronze rod (Vats 1953) 
graduation lines, each at an interval of 9. 


The length 
by calcula. 
erred to ag 


With 4 
34 mm 


e 
the Harappa scale. The length of ten such oe 


ations would be 93.4 mm. This length appears to 
be a combination of the major Graduations of the 
Mohenjo-daro and Lothal scales, namel 
67.056 mm plus 25.56 mm = 92.616 mm 

There is little further evidence of any other 
length-measure. The Mohenjo-daro scale and the 
Lothal scale are apparently different but on 
analysis they prove to be practically equal. It wil 
be noticed that 20 divisions of the Lothal scale 
are equal to 34 mm, which is almost equal to the 
distance between the hollow circle and the circu- 
lar dot on the Mohenjo-daro scale, namely, 
33.53 mm. This fact establishes that the two 
scales are related, but their division into smaller 
graduations is different. The smaller graduations 
of the Mohenjo-daro scale are at every ' 
6.706 mm, while those of the Lothal scale are at 
1.7 mm, the ratio being that 4 Lothal gradua- 
tions are equal to one graduation of the 
Mohenjo-daro scale. The smallness of the Lothal 
scale-graduation indicates that it was used for 
finer measurements. Rao is of the opinion that 
the famous Indus seals were measured with the 
smaller graduations of the Lothal scale. This is 
very plausible and satisfying explanation. 

The fineness and accuracy with which the 
Lothal and Mohenjo-daro scales have d 
graduated is on par with the great care and $ E 
with which hard stones like chert and agate hav 
been fashioned into weights. e actual 

While comparing the theoretical and à " 
lengths of linear measures, it should be Ee 
mind that, even under modern conditore 
quires.very costly machinery to draw lines m 
thickness of 0.050 mm. Further, it i5 diis 
read, with the naked eye, graduation amil- 
Separated by a distance of less than hg start 
limetre. It is, therefore, necessary to undoes 
that when the calculated length of say; 
equated with an actual distance of, E errori 
we may not be introducing a substantia’ tobe 
Our argument. Such equations have alway 
treated as guidelines rather than strick ma 
ical formulations. 
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ivilizatión 
in Indus Civi 
Metrology i 
| w study how the scales, analysed 
RE used in some aspects of the 
Á oe eon Bricks offer a rd available 
Indus =! tarting point for the examina- 
ough, S 
but, very T N 
tion. burnt clay bricks are known to 
well as bur ER i 
in use in the Indus Civilization. The 
Se sizes of the bricks found are: í 
n 
x 57mm (Mohenjo-daro) 
n PM bo x 60mm (Lothal and Mohenjo-daro) 


140 x 65 mm (Lothal) 
a a 150 x 75 mm (Kalibangan and Mohenjo-daro) 


(e) 400 x 200 x 100 mm (Kalibangan) 


We may 


It is notworthy that in all cases, the three sides 
of the bricks bear a ratio of 1:72:74 which is a very 
practical and logical ratio. The new ‘metric’ bricks 
now being progressively used in India have 
nominal dimensions of 200 x 100 x 100 mm i.e. 
1:%:%, 

It is obvious that the longest side of the 
Mohenjo-daro brick, namely 225 mm, is nearly 
9 x 25.6 mm, i.e. 9 times the major graduation of 
the Lothal scale. The longest side of the Lothal 
brick, namely 250 mm, is equal, within limits of 
error, to 150 small graduations of the Lothal scale 
(1.7.mm, of each) or 10 major graduations of 
moe mm each while the longest side of the 

ger brick, namely 280 mm, is made by the 


addition of one major graduation or 15 small 
graduations on t 


T ———— A— —————————————— P———— 


he Lothal scale i.e. 
Es (25.56 x 11 ues e ie. 1L large 
e brick wi dm 
Sion of the ee 300 mm side is a further exten- 


$ 

| L ve principle and comes to 180 
| eel Graduations or 12 large Lothal 
the 40 mm (25.56 x 12 mm). In like manner 
large 0 mm brick would a 
| 16mm ers Of 


of the Lothal scale, 
"ks; being m. the other dimensione of the 
tation numpa . fatio of 1:12:14 also fall into a 
in F of Lothal graduations. 

á TS Ges of measuremerit the 

3 €njo-daro had average mea- 
„Öl m with a depth of 
Bath were smaller 
e smaller à m each. It is apparent that 
Em: had approximately 1⁄4 
Tements of the “Great Bath’ 


= 11.6 and 
L8x4- 7.2). In their turn, 


2 
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the measurements of th 


e smaller bathro 
related to the bricks we 


having 300 mm as th 
longest dimension. Thus, the longer side of the 


bathrooms is 10 times and the smaller side 
6. times the longest side of the 300 mm brick. The 
longer side of the ‘Great Bath’ is equal to a length 
of 40 bricks and the smaller side to a length of 24 
bricks, the depth being equal to the length of 8 
bricks. pes 

Rao has recorded thai the average measure- 
ments of the dock at Lothal are 214 m x 36m 
the foundations beihg 1.78 m wide and the walls 
above the ground 1.04 m. These measurements 
are inferesting, because 1.04 m is equal to 40 
large graduations of Lothal scale (25.56 mm), 
while 1.78 m is equal to 1,000 times the small 
graduations of (1.7 mm] of the Lothal scale or 66 
2/3 large graduations of 25.56 mm. The major. 
dimensions of the dock are in the proportion of 6 
: 1. The dimension of 36 metres is 20 times the 
width of the foundations, namely 1.78 m. The 
latter value is in turn related to the small gradua- 
tion of the Lothal scale by 1,000 times. 

The width of the doors in the houses at 
Mohenjo-daro was about 1.02 m. this is 40 times 
25.56 mm, the large division of the Lothal scale 
or 15 times the large division of Mohenjo-daro 
scale, namely 67.06 mm. 

There are numerous other dimensions and me- 
asurements which could be analysed. But, it is 
considered that the examination carried out so far 
is adequate for indicating that the three scales 
discovered in three widely separated centres of 
the Indus Civilization are interrelated, and can 
explain satisfactorily the dimensions of the bricks, 


It may now be possible to examine the influ- 
ence, if any, of the Indus length-measures on the 
length-measures discovered or mentioned in later 
literature. No specimens of scales used in later 
period are available but the most important 
source „of information for the period after 
1500 B.C., is again the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

The author has shown, in his articles (Mainkar 
and Raju 1964, 1965) tracing the development of 
length and area-measures in India, that the 
angula, which is the basic unit for length : 
measures, mentioned in the Arthasastra, 5 5 
17.78 mm. This value is so nearly equal to the 
value of ten small graduations on the Lothal scale - 
(1.703 x 10 mm), that they may be considered 
as being practically equal. If this is accepted, and - 


related to the uni 
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h it, the entire series of 


length-measures specified in the Neale 
ina pattern with the Indus scales. The rie, 5 
shown in his articles mentioned above, t Y e 
length-measures used in India throughout,later 
periods were related in some manner or other, 
with the length-measures. specified in the Artha- 
sastra. It is, therefore, possible to assert that the 
Indus length-measures had a very profound influ- 
ence on the length-measures used in India up to a 
few years back. T 

Those who are familiar with the British system 
of weights and measures will find it interesting 
that the large division of the Lothal scale, ramely 
25.56 mm, is almost equal to an inch (25.4mm). 


Rao (1973) agrees wit 


Area Measures 


In the progressive Indus Civilization, the use of 
area-measures should have been quite common. 
There is, however, no piece of evidence which 
could be connected with an area-measure. The 
area of the ‘Great Bath’ or of the dock at Lothal 
does not give adequate guidance about area- 
measures. The areas of the lands on which 
granaries or houses stand are also not useful 
guides to establishing the units of ared measures. 


ts of area- 


7 me ; 
centuries in India, asares used in later 


Volume-Measures 


RP x 
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` Places in the Indus Civilization are inte 
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the flow. Level the heap with alee 
plate so that the sand is filled TA SN 
mouth of the pot. Weigh the pot E. top of the 
Remove the sand and weigh que the sang 
Determine the density oi sand in a Suet i 
ner. The volume of the pot can be a i Man. 
from the weight of the sand and its deem culated 
In the absence of any data Gy NS 
volume-measures, experiments on m of 
lines may yield useful results. ove 


MEASUREMENT OF TIME 


Measurement of time has played an important 
part in human endeavour from very ancient 
times. The scale which has to be covered in the 
table relating to time units is really vast because it 
has to encompass within it a unit as small as the 
heart beat and as large as the diameter of the 
universe then known. All the major activities of 
man are related to measures of time. This is the 
reason that every country had compiled its own 
table of time-units. These units used to be widely 
different from country to country, excepting in 
the case of natural time units such as the day, the 
lunar month, or the year. No information is avail- 
able about the time units used in the Indus Civili 
zation although there is sufficient evidence, on 
the basis of weights and measures used in that 
Civilization, to assume that the thinkers of that 
civilization had evolved a time-scale to suit their 
requirements, 


CONCLUSION 


It has been established so far, that the weighis 
discovered in the Indus Civilization were ve 
accurate, had a narrow range of permissible 
errors and were carefully made from hard stones 


pe weights had decimal divisions like the metric 
weights of today. fa 
t has been shown that the three broken pie? 


of length measures discovered in three different 
nrelate 
With each other, in spite of the apparent diff 
ences noticed in them at first sight. The s 
sions of bricks, Great Bath, dock, etc. can be 
ily related to these length-measures. SU 
9 data about area-measures, volume ms “te 


res and time measures are available 
Moment. 


Á pis been observed that the series of "indus r| 
n length-measures discovered in the 


» 


in Indus Civilization 
y > 


a 


Meirolo8 
distinct link with the weights 
ch ad t were used in the civili- 
th-measures that V pe 
and aen dia after the decay of the In lus Civili- 
i EEG had perhaps a profound influence 
zation à" ah weights and length-measures. An 
oT ries of weights mentioned in the? 
a and the Manusmriti, which succee- 
All Civilization, after a gap of park 
r hey could be easily 
ears, showed that t i 
he Indus series of weights. The length 
Oe unit called angula which formed the basic 
P of the series of length-measures elaborated 
^ the Arthasastra, is directly traceable to the 
length-measures used in the Indus Civilization. 


It will, therefore, be seen that the Indus metrol- 
ogy had considerable influence on the metrology 
practised in later centuries in india. 

This study also leads to certain general conclu- 
sions about the organization of Indus metrology. 
These are summarized below: 


[1] The weights of smaller denominations were 
made from hard stones like chert and agate in the 
form of well-cut and highly polished cubes or 
truncated spheroids. It appears that, with the 
limited number of cutting and grinding tools 
available to the people of those days, it would 
have Been difficult to re-fashion these stone 
Weights for fraudulent use. 

ee d the stone weights, clay weights of 
ES atakon also appear to have been 

oh e main point is that even these cla 
Weights which could have b i d 
manipulation us fae z susceptible to 
ally uniform CRM use, have substanti- 

e se ili 
veis i iud strikin 
o maiñed Constant, with ep 

Ver vast stretche , In narrow limits of errors, 

W alis S of land and long spans of time. 


Ore, e 
Mensions s 


g feature of the Indus 


Ven their geometrical shapes and 

hot undergone any significant 
lay to fan zn Seometrical Shapes rarely 
une V Shapes like those of animals as 


| nerian, ; 
Weights, SSyrian and other contemporary 


O Pr 
Weights wes were the Possibility that sensitive 
t available to compare the 
accurate ar) of Manufacturing and 


tly Sensitive beam scales 
cturerg n understood by the Indus 
Orities, because, without 


^ 


€ masses of the weights have 
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such,beam-scales, the stone or clay weights could 
not have been maintained accurately within nar- 
row limit of'error. The principle of eugality of 
arms of the beam-scale was obviously apprecia- 
ted. The discovery of the small beam-scale, very 
similar to a ?0 gramme bullion balance of today, 
suggests that small quantities of precious metals 
and materials were weighed regularly for trade or 
other purposes. The discovery of gold and silver 
ornaments studded with precious stones lends 
credence to the view, that the trade in ornaments 
was important. 

[5] On the basis of this constancy of shape and 
error, it is »possible to postulate, as a working 
hypothesis, that the regulation of denominations, 
accuracy and shape, which would be acceptable 
even in modern legal metrological practice, was 
exercised through a well organized,, direct or 
indirect, control over the manufacture, use and 
verification of weights and measures. In all prob- 
ability, the control was effected through a ‘Cent- 
ral Department of Weights and Measures’ or its 
equivalent which was authorized to maintain the 
equivalent of the modern national standards of 
weights and measures against which the weights 
and measures in use were verified, directly or 
through lower standards. 

The evidence would also suggest the logical 
corollary that weights in use were regularly and 
periodically verified for their accuracy, perhaps 
through a number of regional offices. This sug- 
gestion arises from the fact that it is not possible, 

v even with today's fast communications, for a 
Central Weights and Measures Office to under- 
take the periodical verifiction of every weight and 

^measure all over India. The work is done today 
through State Offices. In view of the vastness of 
the region, a similar arrangement might have 
existed in those ancient times. 

The practice of verifying weights and measures 
after every four months described in the Artha- 
sastra may be a continuation of a similar practice 
in the Indus Civilization. 

[6] Even in the case of length-measures, there 
is an underlying uniformity which was established 
by analysing indirect data such as sizes of bricks, 
baths, docks and the like. The workmanship of 
the Mohenjo-daro scale is of a high order, 
emphasizing the love of the Indus people x 
perfection in their weights and measures. The 
non-availability of full specimens of length- 
measures impedes their proper evaluation. 
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[7] The uniformity and accuracy of weights a 
measures, over hundreds of years, TE E 
well-developed sense of responsibility on the pa 
of the authorities concerned, namely the Govern- 
ment, in ensuring that the major tools of trade— 
weights and measures—were periodically veri- 
E: fied, perhaps in accordance with a law. There is 
i reason to believe that offenders were adequately 
punished so as to discoufage the manufacture 
and use of false or fraudulent or’ non-standard 
weights and measures. 


As adequate actual evidence is not available 

regarding the existence of the law or code, it is 

Not possible to ascertain the nature of the law and 

the enforcement organization, but it can safely be 

said that whatever their form, both were superior 

to those described in the Arthasastra of Kautilya, 

written a thousand years later. This conclusion is 
reasonable because the Arthasastra law relating 

: to weights and measures and the organization es- 
þá tablished under it to enforce the law uniformly 
| had a life-span of hardly two centuries before 
they crumbled, as against over one millennium in 
the case of the Indus Civilization. It is, of course, 
oe settled condition of life 
e efficient management of 


SOON and measures during the Indus Civiliza- 
ion, 


itis probable that with its su 

, tS superb orga; ] 
joð the Indus Civilization E: Toa of 
uenced Egyptian, : y have inf- 
Greek metrology. 
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coins are identical with those on the 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and T 
appear to show a derivation from the Indie ees 
zation and close similarity with the Mohe 5 Civil. 
and Harappa pictographs. "o nodar 

Pran Nath was the first scholar 
striking similarity between the symb 
the Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seals and those 
on punch-marked coins. (Indian Historical 
Quarterly, 1931-32, Vol. VII and Vol. VII) 0; 
similar premises, Walsh illustrated a few Stitt 
found on the coins of the Bhir Mound hoard from 
Taxila with indentical symbols from the Mohenjo- 
daro seals and copper tablets (Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of india, No.59, pp. 
91-96). Durga Prasad illustrated at least thirty-six 
symbols which had a definite resemblance to the 
Mohenjo-daro pictographs. 

The discovery by Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit of 
the conformity in shape and weight system of the 
punch-marked copper coins and the metal pieces 
recovered during the excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro is another important support in favour of 
their similarity. 

Fabri’s theory is more conclusive. The humped 
Indian bull, the elephant, the tiger and the 
crocodile, etc. on the punch-marked coins and 
the Harappan seals meant to him that fot only 
were the objects similar, but that there were 
Similarities in such small details that one must 
necessarily suppose that they were not due to 
Mere chance. (The Punch-Marked Coins, à 
Survival of the Indus Civilization, JRAS, 1995. 
308). 

Allan and Kosambi did not set much store by 
this discovery. Allan feels that it is impossible to 
connect the majority of symbols with those on the 
Seals but he admits the chance similarity'of cer 
fain symbols such as the fish and the rhinoceros. 

The similarity in the types represente a! 
both—the execution of the symbols and the sim 
larity in detail—coupled with the discovery ? t 
relationship between the two standards of weld a 
Would show that there might have been 
Phylogenetic connection between the two: : 


e 


eals of 


to note this 
ols found on 
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Brij Bhusan Vij ; 
e d 5 
Linear Standard in the > 
Indus Civilization ; 
The study of metric technology is considered a in ‘preservation techniques’. The material ex 
recent thought (Vij 1973). The bold step to intro- dence also suggests that the ideas of the ci 
duce this technology, in the recent past, was and angle, and also the ‘ratio between 
taken by Simon Stevin, a British engineer (A.D. circumference to the diameter of the circl 
1548-1620) and Jean Picard, a French astrono- known to this culture. The dimensions 
mer (A.D. 1620-1682). They won over Talleyrand the 'great-bath'—discussed later—had be 
to their view and he persuaded the French constructed, leave no doubt in the mind of 
Constituent Assembly to entrust, to the French author that the idea of angles and their i 
Academy of Sciences (8 May, 1790), ‘the task of metric functions were within their speculat 
establishing a measuring system which could be agination. It would also follow that kni 
acceptable to the whole world’. Accordingly, the the value of Pi or 7 to the culture of 
original prototypes for the ‘metre’ and ‘kilogram’ Valley cannot be discarded. If this be 
Were prepared and deposited in the Archives of was the ratio between the circumference te 
the French Republic on 10 December 1799 and diameter of the circle? Did the ancient cu 
ae its use was made obligatory by the Law of 4 rationalize the angle ‘radian’ and it any 
Y 1837. » specific value? Perhaps yes. E 
ae author’s Concern in the study of material Numerous series have been devel 
e "s of ancient excavations primarily was to nent scholars to express Pi arou z 
ae E whether Time, Angle and Calendar “ced results, which are not free: from; 
attempts tought, into the so far unsuccessful . and rounding off errors. Th 
EE er the metric fold. It need not be approach being the developme 
Was E asized that a great deal of perfection arc tan x series due to Leibn 
standar d by the Indus Valley people in their sed by an IBM 7090 co 
logical T (ISO Sov. 1964) practices and tech- have been calculated 
Specific [nen ies lt is evidenced from two . (Wrench and Sh 
(a) 5 amples (Wheeler 1966): the prore H m 
(bl Tetris ath at Mohenjo-daro; and values of Pi used di 
Sidered a en. Sr a from Mohenjo-daro con- recorded history, 1 
Us civili complete linear measure of Í 


zation. (fig. 16.1), 


3 a 


THE VALUE ‘Pi orr’ 


ee achieved perfection in its 
9'ogy' and high standardization 


Á He Indus Ci 
“suring te 


^ 
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i nd Raju 1964) as the ‘one-ten milli- 
an of the at of the mm PN 
earth passing through Dunkirk and Barce ge 
1 the first Conference Generale des Poids à E 
P sures (CGPM) at Paris in A.D. 1889. This eng 
has now been standardized and redefined at the 
11th conference Generale des Poids et Mesures 
in 1960, which reads as: 


Metre is the length equal to 1 650 763.73 wave-lengths in 
vacuum of the radiation corresponding to the transition bet- 
ween the energy level 2pyg and 5d; of the krypton-86 atom, 
the atom being at rest with respect to the observer. Effort is 
also underway to modify the definition of the metre during 
AD 1981 by CCDM at the proceedings of Conference 
Generale des Poids et Mesures (CGPM). 


The broken piece of linear measure or ‘shell’ 
excavated at Mohenjo-daro by itself speaks of the 
high standards in preservation technology. The 
well finished piece is not liable to warp, crack or 
b: get affected by temperature changes and 

measures 1,57 cm in width, 5.29 cm in length 
and 0,67 cm in thickness. The dividing lines are 
cut with a fine tool into Subgroups of 5 divisions 
marked with a dot and circle, also suggesting the 


use of the decimal scale between any two dots or 
circles. It will be interesti 
uniform thickness’ 


distance fourth-root 


course; 


E (a) 1 British Yard = 
(b) Pior 7 = 100000 
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039 698 6 British inches or 29 

Indus units (say 30 LU.) each ole 303 9 
equal to 3.334 092 027 25 Fn (nes a 
gested linear measure, metre (new) on he 
tion of the existing metre be defined as. 


eing 
Sug. 
Modifica. 


Metre (new) is the length equal to 1 651 139.198 ; 
of the radiation corresponding to the transition Ba 
een the 


energy levels *p,, and "ds of the krypton-86 atom, th 
being at rest with respect to the observer. pc 


Choosing the standard hyperfine fre 
Hydrogen as 1 420 405 751.770 Hz + 
the linear measure metre(new) 
041 287 25 cycles. This distance will be covered 
in 0.771 802 603 28 x 10-8 metric second: at the 
velocity of light i.e., 1.295 668 083 71 x 108 
metre (new) per metric second. 

The evidence revealed at the places of excava. 
tion leaves no doubt that the Indus Civilization 
was well advanced in all sciences and their tech- 
nological capabilities had a very high rating of 
standardization in actual practice. The Indus 
Civilization certainly knew the realistically ‘exact’ 
value for the ratio Pi and hence the measured 
dimension of the circumference of the earth was 
within their technological capability. This is obvi- 
ous from the following facts : 


Quency of 
0.003 Hz, 
Works to 4.739 


(a) The existence of a few objects believed to Qo Sin: 
ments used to determine the position of the star; also the 
Prediction of astronomical phenomenon. Such instruments 
Were a positive contribution for the measurement of angles. 
(Rao 1973: pL XXX B) 


(b) The existence of the linear measure—Indus Unit— 
whose 30 units closely conform to the present linear PR 
metre. A distance of 10 such metres work to 32.816 ae 
feet, which agree with the actual measurement of the roa 
width of 33 feet (Mohenjo-daro and Lothal scales). 
(c) The construction and geometric plan of the oe 
ath’ had its measured dimensions: 46 feet as ifs a0 
diagonal, 23 feet broad and 8 feet deep, with the plan m jan 
100 Sq. yds. (all dimensions in British measures). Thep 
area works to about 85 square metres (new). ; 


The “bath’ can be interpreted to have ae 
Specifically constructed for use as a 'possib Hr 
Servatory' rather than a mere 'community scons 
Ming or bathing pool’. If the intended dime n 0 
are proccessed in relation to the applica M acts 
trigonometric function ot angles astonishing 
come to light’ : 
ANGLE 
FUNCTION 


tion, Haridwar 


dard in Indus Civilization 


Linear Stan 
SINE 
COSINE 
TANGENT 
represent the base plan of the great: 
iA E broader side BC — 23 feet or 7.01 
a d the diagonal AC — 46 feet or 14.02 


metre; an 


metre. lf the standard dimensions of the bricks 


used during that age is accepted as 300 mm x 
150 mm x 75 mm, it will be seen that the length, 
breadth and depth needed about 40, 24 and 8 
‘brick-lengths’ respectively. A total of 61 444 
such standard bricks would be needed to fill the 
volume of the ‘great-bath’. This suggests that the 
idea of a right-angled triangle, i.e. the Pythagorus 
theorem, and hence 7/2 goes back to antiquity; 
at least to the Indus Valley Civilization. The 
historical facts also confirm this aspect as evi- 
denced from the statements in the Apasthamba, 
Baudhayana and Katyayana Sulbas. Baudhay- 
ana mentions: 'the diagonal of a rectangle pro- 
duces both (areas) which its length and breadth 
produce separately'. The intention to keep the 
base diagonal to be twice the broader side also 
suggests the effort made towards physical evalua- 
tion of the value 4/3; since AB = \/3 x BC. It is 
Possible that they also knew the significance of 
the equation for the circle a: + b: = c:. The base 
plan was, thus, made to specific fixed angles 


‘7/22, 7/23, and 7/26 representing their trigono- 
metric functions as: 


me longer side, AB, thus worked to the 
asured dimension of 39.78 feet or 12.124 


m » 
ee 3 X 7.01 metre). Not only this, the 
SEE the ‘great-bath’ was very carefully cho- 


dia 
Sonal and the ‘skew diagonal’, i.e. the angle 


du (e figure. The measured height (from 
B ae ee the linear distance 8 feet 
: etre, which le Sito CAB = Si 

7/18 = make Sine ine 
Statem 2.44/14.02 = 0.174 037 conforming the 
om ene that Sine CAE = Sine 10° = 0.173 6 
angles acon log. tables). Hence, the idea of 
i eir application was definitely known 


1 
e, antiqu: : 
Ore, conde of past India. The author, there- 


The Gres} 
Teat-Bat 5 
Specific CN i Mohenjo-daro was constructed to meet 
Mical N requirement, possibly to make an astrono- 
a *Wimmin, Pry; and that it was not just a ‘communi 
3 pool’. J 


Tepresent an angle 7/18 between the base ^ 


e 
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METRE (LONG) 


The present linear measure, the metre, has 100 
graduations; each graduation representing a 
centimetre. It is unfortunate that the excavated 
'shell' of Mohenjo-daro is only a fragment of the 
full scale. The rod-like bronze scale found at 
Harappa (Wheeler 1966) has 4 marks at an aver- 
age distance of 0.934 centimetre, which also is 
ndt complete. The ‘ivory scale’ discovered at 
Lothal (approximately 13 cm x 0.6 cm) is not 
accurately marked (Rao 1973: pl. XXXII). It can 
be known that 20 divisions, each of average 
1.7 mm, conform to the measured results of the 
Mohenjo-daro ‘shell-scale’. Archaeologists have 
been trying to estimate the basic and rational me- 
asure of length used by the Indus Civilization. It is 
interesting to observe that the ‘ancients’ used the 
hasta hand (24 angula or finger width) for 
administrative and commercial use; each angula 
being 25/12 centimetres (new). The hasta, thus, 
was 50 cm(new) or 19.685 British inches. 

The dimensions of the Mohenjo-daro bath in 
various multiples of the Indus Unit are presented 
for examination in appendix B. A close observa- 
tion of columns 3 and 4 strongly suggest that the 
‘probable’ basic unit, larger than the Indus Unit, 
was closely linked with twice the length of the 
metre(new). This larger unit — called Metre 
(Long) — possibly had a total of 60 graduations, 
each being equal to the distance represented by 
the Indus Unit = 3.334 092 027 75 centimetre- 
s(new) between the circle and the dot. Two 
groups of 5 smaller divisions met the need to 
have a smaller, decimally-divided scale. The 
difference of opinion among scholars about the 
origin (Mainkar and Raju 1964) of the ‘hasta 
could be based on various historical interpreta- 
tions. However, it is worthwhile to er 
Gudea’s rule (in 2175 B.C.); being d a i 
30 parts of 50.29 cm (19.8 British pu 
establishing a physical relation with ne an 
Bath’ of Mohenjo-daro. Did the Mn ae I 
develop the aaa a ue that space 
astronomy to the extent ot con lated? The 
(distance), time and angle we OU ís 
following consideration strongly P 
probability. could have Pi or 7 = 


The circle of solid sphere Á unit being equal to 


lar units, each suc 
þr metric or 1,8°. Working on this line, 


tablish the con 1/100 of 
is ve. unit resulted in one Indus kilometre; 


clusion that 1/100 of — 
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ne kilometre (Long) 
aC MM ee Es. was the distance 

= 2 kilometres (new). This was 
‘a p ‘bed in Kautilya's Arthasastra 
‘goruta’ as described i i eo 
(fourth century B.C.) and also krosa re A RM 
itavi: ter 12, written in the firs 
in the Lalitavistara, Chap elt m 

i to this distance is s 

ntury A.D. An equivalent 

ouo among the Indian villagers, called Kos, 
which is equal to the British 1% mile. Also, 1 
angular unit in space will work to 200 kilomet:e 
(new) or 25 Yojanas. The hour angle, in time, for 
use by the astronomical/astrological communities 
thus used 10 angular Unit = 250 Yojanas = 
2,000 kilometres (new), in distance. It is also 
surprising to note that the ancient culture indi- 
cates the use of both ‘decimal scales’; i.e. the 
sexagesimal notation of numeration (in groups of 
6's) and the present decimal notation of numera- 
tion (in groups of 10's). It can, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that this was the time when the present 
decimal system was being absorbed into the 


Indus technology, Presenting new dimensions in 
creative thinking. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The author draws the f 
[a] The Indus Valle 

mely high rating of s 

Wed in construction a 
[b] The origi 


following conclusions: 


agesimal numeration’, 


[c] An equivalent un; 
u i E 
Metre (Long) — was E eet dimension — 


ayn the antiquity of 


the Harappa Culture so 
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(new) per metric second (e 
108 metres/second). Accordingly. 


? € exca 
E 


millimetre (new). 9 

« [f] The ‘great-bath’ of Mo 
entifically constructed to cal 
indicating the keen sense of mathema 
astronomy. This was therefore an i 
observatory, apart from being a : 
bathing/swimming pool’. 


henjo-daro 


Was sgj. 
culated dim s 


ensions, 
tics ang 
MPortant 
Community 
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R.C. Agrawala 


Aravalli, the Major Source of Copper for A 
the Indus and Indus-related Cultures — 


The explorations and excavations conducted by 
| us during 1977-1981 in northern Rajasthan, 
| particularly in the copper belt area of Khetri, have 
added an entirely new dimension to our under- 
standing of the copper metallurgy in the Harap- 
| pan and related contexts. We have now definite 
' evidence of large-scale copper-working in and 
around Ganeshwar, a newly discovered site in 
the District of Sikar. The culture associated with 
this site may easily go back to 3000 B.c. We 
suspect that the Harappans and pre-Harappans 
aa sem Rajasthan and Haryana recei- 
ME much needed copper ingots and copper 
| MEE But this very region, perhaps through 
| E ediaries. We, however, also suspect that 
cae used in the context of the late con- 
ats a Peripheral cultures, such as the Ahar 
Pott nas Culture and the Ochre Coloured 
ery Culture (OCP), came from the local 
Sources of the sites : ue 
S and not from Ganeshwar, 


Araya] 


li hi 
On co ills. Here we present the relevant data 


E Rus and the sources for their metal in 
9t the t Ga all three above mentioned cultures 
egi and second millennia B.C. We shall 


said (qu RM the Indus sites since while, as 
‘local M oe group of sites exploited 
P of sites ren earing localities, the latter 
er ed towards distant sources in 
a where the important site of 
N S- 17.1) has recently? been 
epoch-making discoveries. 


e oc 
grou 


Saneshwar 
Xcavated wit 


AHARC ULTURE SITES 


Arch 
aeoloqi 
Gical €Xcavations and explorations, in 


a 


though thes: 
għ these sources were also located within the 


e 
an With the Indus-related Ahar Culture sites 
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different parts of Rajasthan, during the past thirty 
years, have brought to light vestiges of several 
protohistoric cultures datable between 3000 and 
1000 B.C.; one of which is the Ahar culture, using 
copper objects. The copper objects from the ex- 
cavations at Ahar near the town of Udaipur, it is 
significant to note, were prepared from the cop- 
per ores available near Ahar, the type site of Ahar 
culture, datable to 2200-1000 B.C. bracket., We 
have been able to locate old copper workings at 
Matoon and Umra, at a distance of about 12 km 
from this site. The extraction of copper is very 
‘well attested to by the heaps of copperslag lying 
scattered within a radius of 100 to 150 m bet- 
ween the Matoon and Umra mines. The discov- 
ery of a copper furnace at Ahar is, therefore, not 
surprising. The copper objects include bangles, — 
rings, celts, etc. (Sankalia 1969: 199-203). The 3 
copper celts from Ahar are, however, compara- 

tively thin and small in size; the maximum length 
is 13 cm, the width of the buttendis8.3cm and — 
0.5 cm. This may have | 
been due to the meagre quantity of copper avail- 
able in the local ores. 
able to procure in 1 77, 
vicinity of the Ahar c zur 
Sadali, in Chittor district —six copper celts | 
rawal 1979: 91-93) which measure between 
and 25 cm in length and which weigh bou 
kg each as compared to about 240 gm c f wei 
of the Ahat celts. This proves beyond do the 
different varieties of copper celts wet 
at different centres of the Ahar c 
determining factor was, to a gr 
quantity and quality o 
locally. The copper 
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little earlier. Significantly they bear resemblan ; 
to several specimens from Khurdi or ^U 

Mitathal in Rajasthan and Haryana Feu 

(Agrawal 1980: 89-91). lance 

The Ahar choppers also bear resemb P j 

. curved blade from the pre-Harappa of gf 
. Kalibangan. In fact, this was án object 


to4 
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val the Source of Indus Copper 
Arava” 
ars resemblance with the modern 
i Punjab, Haryana 
frequent use In the b J , 
gondo m r cutting stalks of wheat, barley and 
UP. m as well as long thick grass for animal 
rice ue This Kurada Hoard, from a site called 
er. in the district of Nagaur of Rajasthan, 
ntained at one time, twenty-one such copper 
5 hereas now only four are known, and 


blades W / M 
are preserved in the Government Museum at 


dhpur. 
ee thin blade of the copper knife from the 


lowest levels at Ahar, also recalls similar speci- 
mens from Harappa, and other Harappan sites. 
Thus, the copper tools from Ahar had both, the 
Harappan and the non-Harappan chalcolithic 
traditions which is quite understandable because 
Ahar was a late contemporary to the Indus 
Civilization. 

Till recently, it was believed that the Ahar 
culture had its spread along the Berach-Banas 
group of rivers and their tributaries alone. But our 
recent work in the Udaipur and Dungarpur dis- 
tricts, have shown us that it had spread outside 
the Banas zone as well. The extensive site of De- 
pura, on the left bank of the river Som, Aspura 
and Karelia, on the right bank of Som in 
Dungarpur district, Jhadol-Bespara-Utpuria on 
the Tidi-Gomati rivulets, etc., are some note- 
RE ener sites in this direction. They are 
Bere cc e e zone of Mewar and, there- 
ed nh iC o objects in them are likely to have 

md al ores, the ususual Aharian pattern. 
ey also be made of our recent dis- 
the Asind ES Ahar site at Ojyana, in 
located just á js ° Bhilwara district. The site is 

ravallis, We e oot of the local hills amidst the 
this site, me were greatly surprised to find, at 
on-stand in 

Ozens of 


utility and be 


black-and-red Ahar ware along with 
bulls. It m SUE type of stylized terracotta 
into Mewer as that Indus traits had penetrated 
across the ma ong the river Luni which flows 
àyatha ri EUM here. On the other hand, the 
Originated i Ot terracotta bull figurines probably 
heref, st ae where near Ojyana in Mewar, 
Oving v Were carried by the Ahar people 
Sa S Kayatha through the rivers 
„At th shipra on the borders of 
te of the tot le Same time, we must also take 
- rra nee of Ahar type of copper 
E 9r Dangawada in Madhya 
s ne inspiration for copper tech- 


^ 


eral specimens of the Indus type dish- ' 
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nology seems to have come from some Source 
other than Ahar. Our presumption is based on 
the fact that the copper celts from Kayatha and 
Navdatoli in Madhya Pradesh, as well as from 
Kurada (Agrawal 1979) and Ganeshwar 
(Agarwal 1978: 123-124) in Rajasthan, have 
round indentation marks whereas such marks are 
conspicuous by their atsence on the celts both 
fröm Ahar and Padaliya. The recent discovery of 
a protohistoric terracotta celt-mould at 
Dangawada (Malwa), does suggest local metal- 
casting from the ores procured from the copper 
mines of Tam Khan, etc., in Dewas district (M.P.) 
nearby. This was the Aharian method, as noted 
earlier. 

Mention may also be made of three copper 
arrow-heads, with two holes each, from 
2800-2000 B.c. levels at Bagor in the Bhilwara 
district of Rajasthan. A similar type of arrow-head 
has been excavated at Indore, on the outskirts of 
the town of the same name in Madhya Pradesh. 
Such arrow-heads are conspicuous by their abs- 
ence in Ahar sites. The excavator of Bagor, V.N. 
Misra, has of course, suggested Western impact 
on these arrow-heads, which, to our mind, is : 
doubtful in view of the similar finds, though with- - 
out holes, at Ganeshwar. However, we have yet 76 
to establish whether the Bagor arrow-heads were 
prepared from the local ores available at Pura 
Dariba, located only about 10-15 km from the 
village Bagor, or whether they came from some 
contemporary Harappan site in northern 
Rajasthan. In fact, the mines all along the rivers 
Kothari and Banas in the district of Bhilwara still 
preserve great reserves of copper deposits but we 
if these were used by the Bagorians. 


HARAPPAN SITES 

s recovered from the excava- 
tions at Kalibangan, in the district of Ganganagar 
in Rajasthan, have an important bearing on 
ancient’ Indian copper technology. B.B. 


(1979370) and B.K. Thapar (1975:22), the ex- - : 


cavators, have published three copper objects 


e-Harappan levels, viz. a curved blade : 
LM a E and a bangle. On this. bass : 
most scholars suggest that copper Was scarce | 
made,use of during the pre-Harappan pen a 
Kalibangan. But this is far from med e 
excavators have, communicati 


in personal 
told us that the pre-Harappan levels 
Kalibanga 


The copper object: 


n have yielded a rich variety of 56 cop 
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cluded antimony-rods, rings, 
bangles, pins, arrow-heads, 
beads, rods, celts, etc. Such a rich quantity d 
variety of copper objects has not a NAM 
from any of the contemporary sites, inclu ing 
Sarai Khola, Kot Diji and Mundigak. But how this 
was possible at Kalibangan at such an early stage 
(2700-2500 B.c, MASCA corrected dates), 
needs closer investigation. 

The richness of copper artefacts at Kalibangan 
j is all the more evident in the form of about 1200 
copper objects from the Harappan levels. They 
include antimony rods, pins, bangles, beads, 
j arrow-heads, hooks, rings, chisels, spear-heads, 
i celts, knives, awls, fish-hooks, spouts, mirrors, 
i axes, nails, blades, earrings, drills, daggers, nee- 
dles, razors, figures of bulls, etc. The site of 
Tarkhanwala Dera, on the Pakistan border, has 
also yielded two copper spear-heads of the 
Harappan kind. From where were the copper ore 
and copper objects acquired? 


per objects which in 
wire pieces, lumps, 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED CULTURE 


About 200 km south of Kalibangan are located 
the well-known copper deposits of Khetri. One of 
its Various ranges runs also in the adjoining Sikar 
district of Rajasthan, A number of archaeologists, 


including Sir Mortimer Wheel 
Vats (1940: 379) had "i eeler (1968) and MS. 


supply to the Harappa 


Sikar and only 75 km 
Per mines (fig, 17.1). H 
nor of Ahirwala—c B 

ariba— are within 10 a E 


Where in November 1977 ang 


hiplata 


t any ee and a spear heed d i: 
‘+ Le. red-slippeg Ware With a 

of parallel lines, straj h 

ae » Straight 


. zone of the Shekhawati region. 
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to that from Jodhpura in Pee 

about 40 km, as the crow ae þr Of Jaipur 
The '*C dates of Jodhpura O.C.p áð ANeshwar 
2500-2200 B.C. bracket for its puo dll 
indicating, thereby, that the begin Phase. 
ware may be pushed back to 3000-2800 this 
Jodhpura, it may be mentioned, is e 0 Bc 
right bank of river Sabi which on On the 


ce flowed į 
the Yamuna, somewhere near the um 
bridge in the northern part of Delhi, It oe 

- It was 


through this tiver that the so-called O.C.P. 
people, are likely to have moved to the Yamu 
basin and also into western U.P. Besides the 
Sabi, the river Kasaunti, originating from ie 
Dariba copper hills (of Ganeshwar region), flow. 
ing near Mothooka copper mines and the town of 
Narnaul, joined the river Sabi in Haryana. A 
number of Jodhpura-Ganeshwar pottery sites 
have been discovered by us all along the rivers 
Sabi and Kasaunti. From the north-west of the 
Ganeshwar-Baleshwar hills, originates the river 
Dohan, which passes near the Bihar copper de- 
posits. Here, too, we have discovered copper ob- 
jects and the Ganeshwar type of pottery. The Do- 
han River, flowing to the west of Narnaul once 
reached Charkhi-Dadri and the Mitathal region 
where Suraj Bhan has already discovered a cop- 
per celt, a chisel, a ring and a copper harpoon. In 
fact, the supply of copper to the site of Mitathal 
seems to have been from the Ganeshwar 
Narnaul region. A number of copper deposits are 
still available all along the Dohan river as well. 
Ganeshwar, as a site, is ideally situated on the 
source of one of the streams of the river si 
Which is further fed by other streams from 


Kanwat-Thei-Khandela, all located in the coppel 
; We also 


discovered dozens of O.C.P. sites along E 


nullah and streamlets of the Kanwat an dis- 
Khandela, originating from Ganeshwar an o 
charging into the main Kantli. The pottery and 
this zone has been called Ganeshwat pore ol 
is freely available in the Sikar Dm 
Rajasthan. The Dariba copper mines have 
yielded Ganeðhwar pottery (fig. 17-1): «jg 
_ The river Kantli seenis to have been Ér wing 
Diver during -the pre-Harappan perio ga 
east cf Jhunjhunu town, it now dries UP ne Al 
garh in the Churu District; whereas, in i e 
Joined the Drishadvati river somewhere er 


re m 
Nohar and Bhadra in the north, from allar“ | 


Was no difficulty in moving towards 


ion, Haridwar 
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s hardly 50 km. The total distance from 
to Kalibangan is just 250 km. 

li river is, at some places, 2 to 3 km in 
have made possible, movement 


which i 
Ganeshwar 

The Kant 
width and it must 
from Gane 


entres of the west. A number of Kalibangan sites 
c 


along the Drishadvati river, such as Siswal, 
Sherpura and Sothi are well known. There is also 
the possibility of a stream of the Kantli flowing 
towards Hissar, on the river Drishadvati, where 
Painted Grey Ware (P.G.W.) sites have also been 
reported. It was possibly through this branch that 
the P.G.W. people penetrated as far south as Su- 
nari, on the right bank of Kantli, and about 15 km 
from Nim-ka-Thana. The entire problem needs 
further probing though there is no possibility of 
the P.G.W. people penetrating Sunari either from 
Bhiwani-Mitathal or via Jodhpura-Ganeshwar. 

Interpretation of landsat imagery seems to sug- 
gest two streams of the river Kantli from Rajgarh, 
one flowing towards Nohar-Bhadra and the other 
towards Hissar. Both these routes are now 
marked by railway tracks. 

Our explorations and excavations at Ganesh- 
War and its vicinity in 1979 yielded a rich collec- 
tion of copper objects, about a thousand in 
number. These include 60 flat celts, more than 
m arrow-heads, 50 fish-hooks, dozens of 
Un aa eads, rods, nails, bangles, chisels, 
s a fa ich belong to the Indus context; and 
raða d Es men is of the Copper Hoard 
(rosis Fu nune Doab. The use of 
GONG 223 arrow-heads suggests that the 
largely due Ganeshwar people was still 

eginning of G nt on fishing and hunting. The 
pote ie cover culture, on the basis of 
3000-2899 da s well be pushed back to 

emand for ER - Later on, when a considerable 
Shekhawati 3 Pper from the Indus sites arose the 
plied es egion of Rajasthan may have sup- 
both to t e as well as the copper cbjects, 
Such as to sso arappans and the Harappans, 
Gan æla p Kalibangan. In the context of 
Covery o ae, alibangan interaction, the“ dis- 
a important a cake at Ganeshwar is 
“aards with Go 99 Also re the few Ganeshwar 
terior po ~ deep zig-zag incised lines in the i 
a ) ion, Sines is eS int clin 
t Pre-Hara y recall a similar tradition 
uc ii. A few COM pottery of Kalibangan 

» inel 5 becimens of Reserved Slip 

> 9oWl-on- Stand, from Ganesh- 


| Uding a 
SO e 
Serve specia] mention. The wavy 


> 


shwar to Kalibangan and other Indus! 
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black lines on the red surfa 
and significant too from 
cultural interaction. 

The copper celts from Ganeshwar measure 20 
to 25 cm in length and weigh between 1 and 1 5 
kg. Most of them have round indentation marks 
on the one side of the top, Such numbers vary 
from 2 to 16 which heye got an important bearing 
on the contemporary system of simple arithmetic 
It is perhaps significant to note that the indenta- 
tion marks on the Ganeshwar celts are near the 
butt end whereas those on the chalcolithic celts 
from Kayatha and Navdatoli in Madhya Pradesh 
are on the body of the celt, much below the butt 
end. This may suggest an earlier date for the 
Ganeshwar celts. Equally significant is the fact 
that the copper celts from Ganeshwar do not 
show any alloying with tin; tin was not available 
in the locality. The Geological Survey of India 
laboratory at Jaipur has given the following 
analysis of a typical copper celt: 


Ce are quite charming 
the point of view of 


Copper 97% 
Silver 0.2% 
Lead 1% 
Arsenic 0.3% 
Tin 0.01% 
Nickel 0.6% 


It is likely that the Kurada celts with four marks 
were prepared in the Ganeshwar region, along 
with copper bowls, five with channel-spouts. The 


"bowls are also important since it was the trade 


with West Asia which might have induced the 
Ganeshwar people to prepare copper bowls in 
imitation of the channel spouted bowls from Iran, 
as Sankalia had earlier suggested. It is to be noted 
that Kurada was situated on a trade route which 
runs west via ^Ganeshwar, Kurada-Pokaran- 
Phalodi-Jaisalmer-Kot Diji, etc. 

The shape of some of the copper arrow-heads 
from Ganeshwar, knows no parallel in proto- 
historic India, not even outside her boundaries. 
Cut out of thin sheets, perhaps witha scissor-like 
instrument, the arrow-heads are quite thin. mn 
were mounted on wooden sticks or reed E E 
with a vertical slit at one end, and fastened wi 
the help of a white glue which is still to be seen o 
most of them. At some 
decayed wood are see 


percentage in the G 
96.5; arsenic being 1 per 


aneshwar arrow-heads is 
cent and tin only .2 per 
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as present in the Copper 


Hoards. In this context, it may also be enel 
| that there are no holes on the Ganeshwar ar $ 
| heads; though arrow-heads from Bagor, pr 
| tioned earlier, have two holes. Viewed in this lig 

| too, the Ganeshwar | arrow-heads may be 
assigned an earlier date, the date of the Harap- 
| 

| 


cent. Arsenic alloying W 


pan or pre-Harappan Culture in the 3000-2500 
BC, bracket. The copper fish-hooks from 
Ganeshwar do not have any barb, suggesting 
perhaps, the absence of big fish in the river Kantli 
on which the site is located. Perhaps the modern 
minas (a tribe) of this region had some links with 
the Ganeshwar people; minas in Safiskrit means 
fish and may well be associated with Matsya De- 
sha bordering Ganeshwar. Mina and Matsya are 
synonyms. The discovery of a copper fish-hook 
at Budha Pushkar — the source of the Luni 
River—is also significant in this respect. 

The Ganeshwar people seem to have been the 
original inhabitants of the Khetri copper-belt re- 
gion and, therefore, the copper artifacts were not 
products of itinerant coppersmiths, as one may 
Suppose. The entire area is rich in copper ore and 
people must have tapped the local sources, to 
erp for their own daily use. Fishing and 

g were their main occupations though they 


re and made use of 
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tohistoric archaeology of India. The 

disposal are, however, still meagre Soe at our 
proves, beyond doubt, the existence Ae alone 
pendent complex which may well be an inde. 
Ganeshwar-Jodhpura Culture’. This ed ti 
spreads towards the Harappan E: 
western Rajasthan through the K 
data also suggest that the Kasa 
and Sota rivers helped these People in thei 
movement towards Haryana, and subseque 
to western Uttar Pradesh. It is very likely E 
copper mines arround Khetri-Narnaul-Toshan 
had supplied copper to the Copper Hoard people 
in the Ganga-Yamuna Doab who had specialized 
in the manufacture of heavy tools, including an- 
thropomorphic figures and harpoons. 

The journey from Ahar to Kalibangan, through 
Ganeshwar, is thus amply rewarding in under 
standing the Copper Age personality of the 
country; after all, Ganeshwar is hardly 200 km 
from New Delhi, 150 km from Jaipur and 250 km 
from Kalibangan. 


; mpl 

Sites in S 
antli River. This 
unti-Dohan.Sabj 
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Metal Technology of the Harappans > 


A large number of metals were employed by 
the Harappans for a variety of uses. In the follow- 
ing pages we will study (1) the metals they used; 
(2) their metallurgical skills; and (3) the sources 
of the metals used. At the present stage, the data 
are not adequate and a lot more work remains to 
be done. Our methodology and the technical 
data of the Harappan metal technology have 
been discussed in detail elsewhere (Agrawal 
1971). We will briefly review the state of current 


research in this field and give only the mai = 
servations here. 3 á ee 


METALS KNOWN TO THE HARAPPANS 


Ree aoe SILVER: Gold has been used exten- 
ra A ornaments, etc., by the Harap- 
mn 3 orms encountered generally are 

» armiets, pendants, needles, conical caps, 


rooche ^ 
colou ES The gold used is rather pale in 


it was used a 
Silve:). A signi 
first time only 


s electrum (mixture of gold and 
ficant use of gold appears for the 
Mee with the Harappans. j 
confined þa 0 seems to have been 
Pears báða y the Harappans—it neither ap- 
ception is the €m nor after them. The only ex- 


Rao (1973) oo gera hoard of thin silver plates. 
Used s Neouslysholds the view that silver 


been o ed by the Harappans. Silver has 
Making) Vess í used by the Harappans for 
devices t = Sh beads, buckles and ornamental 
lectru Certainly more prolific than gold. 


Wa; i 
arappans. S quite commonly used by the 


‘at Mohenjo-daro. 


* cate arsenic alloying in the range of 1-7 per cent. 


as been suggested that quite often ` 
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LEAD, ARSENIC, ANTIMONY AND NICKEL: We de- 
fine deliberate alloying here as addition to more 
than 1 per cent of the alloy metal to copper; les- 
ser amounts may be due to impurities in the ore 
itself. Lead (1-2%) was used mainly to increase 
the fusibility of copper while casting. At Mohenjo- 
daro, 6 per cent of the tools indicate lead alloying 
(lead content varying from 1 to 32%). Cerrusite 
(a carbonate ore of lead) has been reported from 
the Harappan sites. Sanahullah suggested its use 
for cosmetics also. Galena ore has been recorded 


Lollingite, an arsenic ore, has also been 
reported. Arsenic was used to increase the hard- 
ness of artefacts by alloying with copper. Even 1 
per cent arsenic increased the hardness of copper 
from 124 to 177 (Brinnel Hardness [B.H.] nos.). 
About 8 per cent tools from Mohenjo-daro indi- 


The small percentage of arsenic alloying may be 
due to their ignorance about its effect on hard- 
ness. It is possible that the Harappans used it only 
as a deoxidiser for copper castings. 
Antimony is probably present only as an im- — 
purity, as it is generally less than 1 per cent; only E 
in very rare cases does it exceed 1 per cent, butis 
less than 2 per cent. It is obvious, therefore, that l 
its use was non-intentional. E 
Though nickel is common as an impurity in the 
Harappan artefacts, its deliberate use is attested 
to only from Rangpur and Mohenjo-daro. Three 
artefacts from Rangpur show nickel from 18 to 
5.8 per cent whereas at Mohenjo-daro only seven 
tools have it (out of 171 analysed) in the range of 


1-9 per cent. 
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TIN: The limited evidence that one has so, far, 
indicates that there was not much tin-alloying re- 
sorted to in the pre-Harappan times. The Harap- 
pans were using alloying quite extensively, more 
so in the upper levels. Out of the 20 artefacts 
from Harappa analysed by PrakaSh & Rawat 
(1965), nine indicate tin-alloying in the range of 
3.6 to 10.45 per cent. Out of the 177 artefact 
analyses reported from Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa, 30 per cent show tin-alloying. 


Artefact percentage 70% “10% 14% 6% 
Tin content 1% % 78-1176 12% 


Tin varies from 2.6 to 11.07 per cent in seven 
tools out of 13 analysed from Rangpur. 

For optimum ductility and hardness, 8-12 per 
cent tin should be mixed in copper. But one finds 
that only a small percentage of tools is in this 
range which may suggest that the Harappans 
either did not know the optimum range or could 
not control correct mixing. However, they 
restricted tin-alloying to artefacts which were 


used against hard surfaces, e.g., knives, axes and 
chisels. 


sively used metal by the Harappans. It has mostly 


form, Of the reported 
Icate no alloying. The 


dancing girls from Moher e represented by the 
> njo- 
mal figurines of dog, jo-daro and also by ani- 


birds, etc. 
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al. in press) approach is corre 
type.of ores used by the Harappans t i 

probability calculations on the basis of í oing 
centrations of silver, arsenic, iron, bisma um 
„and antimony in the copper artefacts. » lead 
cal details, see Agrawal 1971). W 
probable use of ores in Section 3. 


ct, we can infer the 


(For techni. 
e will discuss the 


ALLOYING: We have already discussed alloying 
in brief while discussing the various metals, 

The Harappans used various metals like tin, 
nickel, arsenic, for alloying copper. Alloying in- 
creases the hardness of the metal, but a higher 
percentage (more than 12% of tin, for example) 
makes the object brittle. Therefore, to obtain an 
optimum of strength and ductility, tin has to be 
mixed in the 8-12 per cent range only. We, how- 
ever, find that only 14 per cent of the tools were 
in this range of 8-12 per cent tin. Out of the 177 
analyses, only 30 per cent showed tin-alloying, 
Obviously, non-alloying of the bulk of artefacts 
betrays the scarcity of tin. s 

The Harappans also used nickel, arsenic and 
lead alloying. Lead gives better fusibility. Arsenic 
could have been used as a deoxidiser for closed 
castings, or may have been added to increase 
hardness. iy 6 

At Mohenjo-daro, in the lower levels, only ; 
per cent of the tools were of bronze, B 
these were 23 per cent in the upper ES 
Rangpur, 7 artefacts show tin-alloying á 
nickel-alloving. 


inati iques 
Fabricating Techniqu objects seem 


FORGING-FABRICATING: Most of the o9 zors, 
to have thin flat sections, €9" ^" otc 


; s; saw 
. arrow-heads, knives, spear-heaðs, m sheets 


These could have been chiselled oul tga finely 
of copper. The thin tubular drills á r a jointles 
made that use of a mandrel to hamme 
cast-ring is clearly indicated. 

By cold hammering, the hard 
can be considerably increased (fi ase 
B.H.'nos.) This technique was talaða? í 
Harappans, as is indicated by But 
analyses of the Harappan objects. i 
of cold hammering makes an 9 
make’ the metal malleable and The HaraPh pe 
has to be re-heated (annealed). i b 
made use of this property 25 1A 
polygonal grains and pond Today: 
graphic sections of the artefacts: 


fact 
fan arte 
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Metal Technology of the 1farappans 


-amercial annealing is done at 590°C—this 
co 


does not 4 I soft 
the metal soit. g 
e can be worked at high temperatures— 


upto 1050°C. But such hot 2 dum not 
increase the metal's hardness, uctility or 
strength. Of course, it does increase the density, 
of the metal by closing up gas holes and pores, 
and refines the coarse grains. 

The Harappans used a large variety of pots and 
pans. Compared to the early Chinese bronze 
vessels, these were nowhere in complexity and 
decoration, but were simple utilitarian pots. Gen- 
erally, the Harappans were using sinking and 
raising to beat the metal disc and shaping it into 
desired pot-forms. Essentially, sinking is beating 
the metal from inside into a depression and rais- 
ing means beating it externally on a dome- 
shaped wooden anvil. 

Though Mackay thought that spinning and 
tuming were also used, it does not look very 
probable. Essentially, these are modern 
techniques and require the use of a lathe which 


could not have been invented in the third millen- 
nium B.C. 


ae Generally, casting can be done in 
nie PASE in open moulds; in piece- or closed 
u : 5; and by the cire perdue method. 
dE number of flat axes and other flat 
dA m the Harappan sites indicate the use 
slone:mou td moulds. From Chanhu-daro, open 
moulds. f S have been reported. Generally, for 
Soapstone «, Stained argillaceous sandstone or 
A cae Preferred as they do not change 
from Cha us. Puckered-surface axes 
annu-daro (Mackay 1943: pl. CXX, 27) 
daro (Mache ith many blow-holes from Mohenjo- 
OW Use au oe: pl. CXXII, 36, 40) may 
fools may lister copper and bad casting. Such 
jects li pave been of much use. 
Swords were con hooks, chisels and mid-ridbed 
ae the BN Ue cast in closed moulds. 
uch “houlds, animals may have been cast 


u A 
the ze figures lik 
sible, fe me 
Íðdarg, ^ Pàve tw 


€ that of the dancing girl, only 

thod seems to have been pos- 

© such figurines fróm Mohen- 
n 


llow any undue grain growth but : 


> some Harappan contacts, whic 


- of India bring gold in their sai 
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ing, surface welding and fusion welding) are 
known, but perhaps these were not resorted to in 
Harappan times., However, the Harappans used a 
number of other techniques. Lapping is a techni- 
que by which two parts (say of a vessel) can be 
placed one aboye the other and joined. This was 
probably used by the Harappans, for example, for 
joining tubular handles (Mackay 1937-38, pl. 
CXXII. Cleaned parts could also be joined by 
pouring molten bronze over them. Several vessels 
from Mohenjo-daro, in Sanahullah’s report 
(Marshall 1931) show signs of running on, as this 
process is called. Short rods of metal hammered 
on both ends (rivets) were used to join various 
metal parts. Both Childe (1957) and Marshall 
(1931) have reported rivetting in the Harappan 
artefacts. In soldering, one uses an alloy different 
from the metals to be joined. The advantage is that 
one can join at a much lower temperaturexhan the 
melting point of either of the metals to be joined. 
However, no case of copper soldering has been 
reported from the Harappa Culture, though gold 
and silver-soldering have been reported. 


ORES AND MINES 


NON-CUPROUS ORES: In the whole range of pre- 
history, the Harappans alone used silver most ex- 
tensively, not only for ornaments but also for large 
vessels. The source of silver is anybody's guess. 
Rao suggests both the Kolar (Karnataka) and the 
Jawar mines (Udaipur). ; 

For gold, the Kolar and Hatti gold mines of 
Karnataka seem to be probable sources. The only 
4C date for the Kolar gold mine so far, however, 
goes back to only 1500 plus 115 BP ( TF-879 ). 
Rao (1973) says that the occurrence of disc ded 
ite beads in severel neolithic ue px Enn 
on chronological grounds. The discovery of 
Neolithic sites near the gold mines may SE 
the suggestion that the neolithic people Mr 
gold to the, Harappans. Of course, many big ri 

nds and it has been 
washed since very early times. Alead ae Me 
5) from Mohenjo-daro was a y à em 
showed only antimony and in P s 
ores occur at.several places 1n. In j a ee 
mines (Udaipur) seem to be a more like ys i 

Tin has been scarce in India, though tin e 
posits are known from Hazaribagh area Wo es 
Banas-Kantha in Gujarat and DUE MU 
It has been suggested that steam tin (ca: 
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was exploited for alloying. It is also possible that 
| tin was obtained from the Khorasan and Karadagh 
T mountains. 

E. Today, the arsenic ores—realger and orpi- 
ment—are imported, though some occurrences 
have been reported from Rajasthan, Bengal and 
Bihar. It is difficult to guess from where the Harap- 
pans got it. A piece of arsenic ore (lollingite) from 
Nal was analysed. It-gave 49.3 per cent Fe, 43.6 
per cent As, 0.7 per cent Cu, 0.16 per cent S, but 
the source could not be determined. 


COPPER ORES: The source of copper in the Indus 
Civilization is quite a controversial issue. There are 
those who believe that the Harappans exported 
copper; on the other hand, there are those who 
think that copper was imported by them. Let us 
analyse the problem from its essentials, 

= First we should see if one can identify the types 


he main types of 
na 
lalcopyrite, cholocite, ied Minerals are: 


nd azurite, Ne tetrahedrite, 
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divisions. The Khetri belt in Jhuni 
some 80 km. long, with Unjhuny istrict 


28 mill 

; million t 
reserves in the Mardan-Kudan sections Of ore 
erally, chalcopyrite is found in these pace að 


Sanahullah (1931: Suggested a 


etc.), Afghanistan (Kalihzeri and Sha K Reba 
and Persia (Anarak) 
larly, other archaeolo 
other sources. 


But the antiquity of these mining areas, as 
known today, does not go beyond historical time 
Srinivasan (personal communication) has traced 
the antiquity of the Khetri workings to the Maur. 
yan times, which is Supported by a C!4date Tp. 
1117, 360 + 105 g.c » for the Dariba mines, For 
Some workings at Kumbaria in Gujarat, we have 
two Cl/dates, viz TF-1221, 535 + 90 and 
TF—1222, 905 + 85 B.P.only. 


The other possible way of identification is by 
comparing the trace impurity patterns of ores 
and Harappan artefacts. Table 18.1 shows the 
trace impurity pattern comparison of various ores 
and Harappan artefacts to determine ore-artefact 
correlations. It is obvious that only Khetri ore has 
the closest similarity with the Harappan a 
thereby indicating the possibility of the use 7 
Khetri ores. Geographically too, it loọks ais 
Probable. But to prove it beyond any shad i 
doubt, one will need to do a much larger num 
of samples. i 

The West Asiatic cuneiform records ee 
that copper, besides other articles, was 8 dui 
from Meluhha which is generally del j 
the Indus region. *... Documents MM 
the twentieth century B.C. seafarers Were of lapis 
to Ur gold, silver, much copper, n nen 
lazuli, Stone-beads, ivory combs and ae pearl 
and inlays, eye-paint, wood and pend basis 0 
(Wheeler 1968). But Rao (1973), on t thal ingot 
Superficial similarities between the Lo ce 
and those from Susa, derives its 5 psence 0 
there. His claim is also based omthe es a bt 
arsenic in the Lothal ingot. There 6 arsenic 
number of Harappan artefacts ae Mackey: 
is reported (Prakash & Rawat 1965; 


gic is 

arsenic 
1937-38) and therefore, the absence 2 DNE. 
Dot distinctive at all. oh - 8 
All these considerations tend to $ copP SA 
Most likely source of the Harappan °F B- 


gists have Suggested Various 


how that 
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t the Harappan 

it may also be added tha e 

iy M Seer in copper than all the other 

ihi cultures, including perhaps even the 
a 

Copper Hoard Culture. , 
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It is common knowledge that upto the present 
time, it has not been possible to discover any 
ae me proto-Indus inscription on any Indus 
tee ee : object, including seals. Never- 
o d pue tons that have been dis- 
ucc Ee objects are of exceptional 
cri EE tae ute a valuable source for the 
all the uote m culture. Unfortunately, not 
nity tha eee s have been published, particu- 
að A s on ceramics. Further, old publica- 
ct lary d re splendid for their time, are not 
hi a e current standards of research. 
ones cd depictions on photographic 
‘Gant a mara habe: for instance, the 
A same m occurs on hundreds of seals. 
inscriptions zn extremely interesting, group of 
impressed Sae presented by those which were 
vessels ue á the help of special stamps, on 
NSctiptions uS firing. It is our surmise that the 
nominas oo Sist of the names of a deity in the 
[y 
ance: X, cn few have osen published: for inst- 
ybe ; X, CII, 23, 46 
ies that the impressions of stamps 
m ES pars of vessels are usually 
[ diosa s they may be more easily 
Ptions incised. o this group belong the in- 
s S. In their Site inside of the bottom of 
a eh f the ioo minimal form, they may 
me ir instance x ae Deity in the nominative 
8 nam as ll, 15 .Vessels stamped 
the 5€ În particul gods obviously were intended 
pon Gods, Judan ^" fes and were dedicated to 
ssib] Udging by | E 
that t 2 V later analogies, it is quite 
Vessels symbolized the gods in 


ve 
Case, or of a calendar block. Unfortu- ' 


Some Groups of Proto-religious" 
Inscriptions of the Harappans 
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the rites, which explains the nominative case. 

Besides this, there is a large, but virtually un- 
published, group of inscriptions. It is composed 
of oblational inscriptions incised after firing the 
vessels which evidently served as containers for 
transporting various offerings to the temple. In 
their minimal form, these inscriptions consist of 
the name of the deity in the dative or in oblique 
cases, for instance Mackay, LXII, 3 
X,CII,6 (1938). 

There is one more group which is particularly 
interesting, by virtue of the richness of its 
contents. It consists of oblational inscriptions on 
various relics, which, according to us, were dis- 
tributed by the priests to those who came to the 
temple for the sacrifices. The nature of these rel- 
ics, however, changed repeatedly. Originally, the 


worshippers probably brought leaves and twigs 
Later, to keep the trees 


n, they began “to use : 
inscriptions. Some of 


from being plucked eS 
ticks bearing oblation 

ee have Eos preserved (Mackay 1938: CX, 
45,48,51,52; CXXV,9). In the lower or early 
strata of Harappa, the oblational inscriptions — 

have been made on thin pieces of steatite. 
Finally, they began to use special stamps to im- 
press the oblational inscriptions on clay tablets á 
then fired. Th 


provemen 
usually prepared by 
considerable artisti 
pictures which accompanie 


creased sharply: Impressions ! 
out in great number,’ at virtually no exper 
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the temple. 
f In its most common form, the oblational 
y inscription consists of the name of the deity and 
: of the calendar ‘block’, indicating perhaps the 
time of the sacrifice. Sometimes one of these two 
= main components is omitted, or it may happen 

that only the designation of the festival is given. 
Oblational inscriptions were also impressed on 
clay tablets with two or more sets of stamps. Ac- 
cording to us, the obverse, was usually struck with 
; the names of the deities, and the reverse with 
2s calendrical ‘blocks’ and syinbols. In its simplest 
form, the calendar ‘block’ consisis of a number, 
Ke from one to four and the sign for a vessel (re- 
placed sometimes by the signs for a worshipper 
bearing a vessel), which undoubtedly conveys a 
general sacrificial significance. The preceding 
number obviously indicates the ordinal number 
of the sacrifice (the first, the second, etc.) These 
numbers clearly cannot indicate the quantity of 
offerings, if one takes into account the fact that 
they are to be found in inscriptions made before 
the vessels were fired. Since this calendar ‘block’ 
is accompanied in a number of instances by the 
ae e the SIX seasons, one may assume that 
er indicates a sacrificial offering in one 

. . Ofthe four half-months of the season. 

Ei peok, according to our understanding, 
year into six seasons, each of which 
had two basic symbols : 
names). Th 
animal, am 
the fields. T| 


- symbols, unfortunately are c 

^ a o 

. uishable in the photographs, r 
64 


14 short-h X 
ae orned aurochs and 342 bull; X, 


p rt from the symbols of the six . 
tf he syr six se 
nscriptions are accom; Eo he 
al drical symbols, re 
enes 
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quently of all, clearly symbolising the 
rivers. 

The approximate calendar ord 
festivals seems to be the follow 
equinox, which is desigiiated by t 
Taurus and the six stars known as the Pleiads 
connected with the flooding of rivers: the summer 
solstice, indicated by the constellation of the tiger 
(Leo); prayers to the tiger; sacrificial offerings to 
the bull; libations to the Tree of Rain; arrival of 
the ship of the great goddess before the Monsoon 
rains; sacrificial offerings to the great goddess; 
festival of the snakes; autumn equinox symbo- 
lized by the constellation Scorpio; sacrificial 
offerings to the buffalo; winter solstice (the 
New Year). 

We also feel that the festival of the New Year 
was connected with the form of the religious 
service that the officials made and consequently 
with teachings about the shifts in power among 
the gods. Evidently, in the course of the struggle 
for power between the competing clans, there 
was first of all an alternating governrhent. And in 
order to secure an extension of their term of 
office (for which there were already economic 
grounds), the rulers used priestly teachings indi- 
cating that the ‘year of the gods’, as reveals 
the stellar signs, was longer than the yeer se á 
mortals. As variations of the ‘year of the 9 i: 
five-year cycle which agreed with the mo) 
of the sun and the moon, ard the wo 
cycle in agreement with the movement ur m 
and planet Jupiter were evolved. Finally, a 
year cycle was introduced, a combination er y 
two previous ones, and the power ae ‘But 
usurped by rulers from the ‘Pratria of t ith the 
falo’: (the celestial king is represented Sá 
head or the horns of a buffalo). with the 

The oblational inscriptions connected ntation 
New Year are accompanied by the repress að 
of the king of the gods sitting upon il 1981: 
Surrounded by worshippers (Maria rie? 
CXVI, 29) or by the symbol of á Yea the 
standard consisting of the symbo. of oe aye 
five twelve-year periods and the symbo symbos 
of the twelve-year cycle. Apparently, i iginally 1 
of the five twelve-year periods a 
indicated the'year of five-year cycle. inde | 


s were 
The years of the twelve-year cycle oto 


cated by symbols of the six seaso e dis 


flooding of 


ler of the Chief 
Ing: the Sprin 
hé constellation 


dotted 


proto-religious Inscriptions 

Year's procession with four participants 
Marshall 1931: CXVI, 5, 8) the symbols making 
( the standard are being borne separately. 

Hs particularly curious group consists of inscrip- 
lins on the tips of spears and axes, which have 
unfortunately, been badly published. This is the 
only group of inscriptions in which large numbers 
are designated. If we are to consider, as 
E. Mackay suggests, the sign as figure 10, then on 
the spearhead Mackay 1938: CXXXI, 39 and on 
the axe Mackay (1942) LXXIV, 1 the figures 11 
and 35 are indicated respectively, that is the last 
years of the first and third twelve-year cycles. On 
the broad tip MII, CXXXI, 31 and on the axe 
Mackay 1938: CXXI, 35-36, the figures 19 and 
76 are indicated, that is to say, the multiples of 
the Metonic cycle. These spearheads and axes 
evidently were among the appurtenances of the 
temple and were used for blood-sacrifices on spe- 
cially solemn occasions. In the scenes with the 
buffalo (with the twelve-year rings on the horns) 
the killing is done only with the spear. In addition 
to this, the spear probably was the symbol of the 
divine spear-bearer who kills the buffalo. 


the New 


TABLE 19.1; Spectroscopic Analyses of our Samples 
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The most intensive group consists of inscrip- 
tioris on the seals with the standards; ín other 
words, dated by a specific year of the sixty-year 
cycle. The standard is almost always accompa- 
nied by the symbol of the year, namely the 
unicorn (the best of the first season), with a 
‘heart-shaped’ sign (the second symbol of the 
year) on its shoulder. The stamps were changed 
every year; appareritly, first among the officials. 
The contents of the inscriptions require deep 
investigation, but in any case, one frequently 
encounters, among them, the names of the pro- 
tecting gods ‘of the years of the five-year and 
twelve-year cycles. It should be noted that one 
and the same god may be named differently, 
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J.V. Kinnier Wilson 
The Case for Accountancy 


It is with much pleasure that I contribute these 
few pages to a volume which will be a landmark 
in the history of Harappan studies, and which is 
" fittingly associated with the name of Sir 
fot Wheeler. It is particularly relevant to 
ee study that, under Sir Mortimer's 
eee ip, I was privileged to read an 
ae oly paper on ‘The Indus script and 

an’ during the Royal Asiatic Society’s 


symposium on The Undeci 
ur eciph 
heldin London in July, 1973. 7er n 


n fa 
ct, an expanded account oraha ea 


atte n 
cea SR since appeared in a short mono- 
the title ae Wilson 1974). The statement of 
jaa S T surely first stand on trial before 
Tarei ot ae kind is attempted. But there is 
Pendent of fe Proposal which is largely inde- 
? purpose guage. Its concern is simply with 
and function of the seals, and, since 


the off 
tered solution“ 
the ee ution does appear to explain much 


actory way ; 
d WEM She : 
“ssehtial ide may be of interest to set down the 


ote D as a separate argument. In gen- 
economy wae will be housekeeping and the 
th tthe Seals a RE particularly we may suggest 
hav, Inscribed Sealings—as also the ‘miniature 
ave their Potsherds and copner plates— 
Accountancy, ace within a system of primitive 

te Seve 
p this oe Steps in the argument which lead 
en indi sion are presented below under se- 


vidua] headings. 


9 


Attenti 

S enti 5 

tudy by A. ið May first be drawn to a basic 
~“*O8s who, as long ago as 1938, 


ying archaeology in a most satis- ` 


2 


signs' may have no connection with numerals. . 
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wrote an important paper called ‘The “numeral 
signs” of the Mohenjo-daro script’. In this study, 
Ross examined at length, supported by an impre- 
ssive table, those signs in the script which are 
composed of short vertical strokes. He called th- 
ese ‘numeral signs’; and basing his argument on 
the high frequency of occurrence of these signs 
within the total number of occurrences of signs in 
the script, Ross concluded: 

It is quite possible that some of the signs here called ‘numeral 
. But taking 


the numeral signs as a whole, it is quite inconelvable that 
there should not be represented among them signs having 
some connection with the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4.5. 6, 7, 8, 9 


and 12 (Ross 1938). 


The above conclusion, namely, that thi 
of the Indus script is, at least in some pa 


e writing 
rt, to be 


connected with numerals, is here accepted. 


ion we turn to the considera- 


dicated as ‘Q’, which is seen 
umerals on a large 


[2] From this posit 
tion of a sign, here in 
to follow the presumed n t 
number of occasions. It consists ofa straight verti: 
cal stroke crossed by an upward-curving arm or 
crescent-shape, and its general appearance may 
be seen from the table provided by fig. 20.1. 


Table E 
he table provides examples of ‘numer igns’, 
d A reading from the top; being 3, í D 
6, 7, 8, 9(restored), 10(proposed on ae an os 
of the Sumerian 10 which has ne form E 
circle), and 20 (proposed on the ana E of: 5 
Sumerian 20 which is expressed in the on 0 
two independent citcles) (Cf. Kinnier Wilson 
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ame iO, Vni 
Yim" Q, Yun 9 Yan 
Bran E Yun 


? pl 


Uli 
V ti 
Fig.20.1. Harappan Signs 


1974: 6 and 49), The Signs which appear to the 


tight of the numerals 3, 4 and 5 (thatis, in the first 
three lines of the table) will not concern us in this 
study. 

Since it is thus associated with numbers we 
take the "Q"-sign to be a unit of measure — most 
suitably a unit of Measure involving grain — and 
Some support for the idea is Provided by the 
following text (Mackay 1938:11, no.322), 

Table 


sense is ‘four ti 
Q'. And in this conclusion we 
the ligatured left-hand sign w 


out’, 


[3] We turn next to the archaeology of the Seal- 
ings. In this connection, two Matters are 
the excavated 

rse, by impression 
the materials to which they were 
| ‘In all, eight steatite seals and 
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three terracotta sealings were recovered’, wri 
the report on the final Season at Lothal (Indi 
Archaeology_ A Review 1958-59, 18), ‘the latter 
bearing on the reverse impressions of cloth, reeds 
and cord’. Similarly, Mackay (1938: I, 349), ref. 
ers to sealings found at Mohenjo-daro ‘which 
were certainly once affixed to Matting or a rough 
textile’. 

The second point which we must consider is, in 
a sense, almost the reversal of the first. It is the 
recognition that complete sealings have been 
found which are altogether innocent of any 
marks of cloth or other attachment. For this asser- 
tion the essential reference is again Mackay 
(1938:1, 349), now quoted in full. The passage 


| Pa YYYY 


Fig.20.2 Harappan signs 


i inly once 
Though sealings have been found which MI 
affixed to matting or a rough textile, it rae Bn 
that only seven of the objects under desk Melo 
category. The rest were never attached iaa 
else, nor did they serve to mark merchandise. 


an be 
We believe that no solution to ne Ne ts 
considered as correct which M 
the problem of the two kinds of Wr. P 
[4] It is at this point that a d sands of te 
suggested. In Mesopotamia, t E Akkadian 
from both Sumerian and the Ppi 
times, and from many sites, es itho 
work of accountants and a distr 
them, the whole operation of Es comm 
Provisions and materials from t nigatious 
ing points of the controlling org 


ollect: 


bs 
imilary 
We sim! 
have been impossible to man di to face m 
believe that the Indus Civilization leads us t° nf 
same problem, and the evidin a every ite d 
following simple reconstruction da wou A he 
expenditure two identical rec ccompanie 
been made. One would baya PE im 
items leaving the magazines; clay would m 
a kind of ‘label’, and the ded cloth o t ^ 
have picked up the weave of o 4 The ops i 
etc., to which it was NUT e same, pep! 
printed duplicate stamped 


been yj 
d have en 
but otherwise unmarked, woul ) in depa" od 
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of his outgoings for the period. 

[5] A variant of this system, most probably "of 
an earlier date, has now to be admitted into the 
reconstruction. This involves the so-called ‘mini- 
ature seals’ discovered at Harappa; they carry a 
few signs only, written on two, or occasionally 
three, faces, and a numeral seems invariably to 
have been present. They were not, however, se- 
als in the accepted sense, for, as Vats (1940: I, 
325) himself remarked, the writing is in all cases 
too thin and shallow to permit of the making of 
impressions. Accordingly, these stones will not 
have been inscribed with the mirror-image of the 
signs as in the case of the genuine seals, and what 
we would suggest is that they were used some- 
what as ‘tallies’, although again in the recording 
of outgoing expenditure. This means that, as with 
the sealings, the accountants will have placed the 
appropriate stone in his jar or basket relevant to 
the expenditure, while the corresponding label- 
ling will probably have been done by the use of 
potsherds. “An advantage of this system is that the 
tallies could have been used all over again at the 
end of each accounting period. The writing of the 
potsherds is often crude and inelegant, which ac- 


cords well with the idea that they were only de- 
Signed to be used once. 


me have yet to introduce the copper tablets -> 
5 POT. onstruction: These tablets were found 
ced Nie numbers in buildings of the Late 
modest M 1938:1, 363ff.), although only 
deem ers have been published owing to 
icant «bow: pacing and copying. What is signif- 
signs which them is that they do, in fact, carry 
the simple a represented also on the seals, but 
Dear ic a occur less frequently and ap- 

nomination E replaced by numerals of higher ` 
Een alread a his suggestion has in some part 
Ld m eveloped (Kinnier Wilson 1974), 
Oper ta tet „ It allows us to suppose that the 
hence the S preserved in permanent form (and 
Outgoing e of a metal) the periodic totals of 
accountin Penditure recorded for the indjvidual 

d 


in 
i 
1 


g Periods, 


ae may the f 
i iological pict 
Pressiong, the 


ive main components of the ar- 
m e the labels; the duplicate 
allies, the inscribed pctsherds 
> co petshe 
Single sch Pper tablets. þe incorporated within a 
eme of solutio 
[7] T n 


he ar 
< "Sument requires finally a theory re- * 


the longer study—but 
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garding the real nature of the information pro- 
vided by the Indus writing. Necessarily, from the 
findings of arguments (1) and (2) such a theory 
should support the proposal that numerals, a unit 
of measure and perhaps also a statement of ex- 
penditure were involved to some part in the 
communicated information. 


We may solve the problem by examining an 
aspect of accountancy in ancient Mesopotamia. lt 
was in fact a doctor of law, Paul Koschaker 
(1942) who first reelised that references to 'silver 
in second millennium documents from Babylonia 
had nothing to do with either buying or selling or 
prices or payments, or indeed even silver itself as 
such. The silver simply represented a convenient 
standard whereby, for book-keeping purposes, 
all kinds of distributary operations could be re- 
corded under a single denomination. A number 
of texts from Larsa were discussed in this connec- 
tion, and in one of these—to cite a single 
example—Koschaker noted that a consignment 
of fish, dates, wool and onions had been 
accounted as the equivalent of 2/3rds of a mana 
and 3 shekels of silver, and registered 
accordingly. No quantities were specified in con- 
nection with these items, nor were any further 
details given. It was the total reckoning in silver 


which was deemed important. 


It is this picture, in general outline, which may 
now be advanced to explain the main purpose 
and function of the Indus seals. We believe, in 
fact that the accounting standard may normally 
have been grain rather than silver—the 


arguments for this conclusion are developed in 
we believe nevertheless in 


lled income and expendi- 


conomy of contro t 
ue á ther theoretical (because 


ture, the former being ra d 
no labelling was required), but the latter being 


‘well authenticated by the sealings and such fem 
as we have discussed. In other words, Hs vum 
lize a system whereby we ag pu 
ivilization of the times— 
part ọf the civiliza oe i 
. i tals or minera 
fs, textiles, woods, me 
uae gone forth to wherever needed from m 
central collecting points, although all a E us 
actually permitted to see of it are A E e 
*arain-equ. j 
inas in terms of grain equi S 
en. word, as We believe, which contains x 
h le answer to the problem that we are investi- 
a the fact that we have been un- 


ing. Moreover, a 
ee isolate within the texts any sign-groups 
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which might suitably qualify to have been names 
of individual commodities goes some way to sup- 
port this general line of approach. On the tallies, 
in particular, there is simply no room on the avail- 
able space for any kind of specifying of items to 
have been undertaken. 


b 
À || 
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Fig.20.3. Harappan signs 
In conclusion, two f 


a 


urther matters may br; 

arth y briefl 
Within the theory Basa. 
€ animal devices of the seals 
the argument by Supposing 
the issuing 
Possibly of 


accountancy, 
E. POSTSCRIPT (May, 1981) 


at the age of 73 of Alan Ross, until 
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Fig.20.4. Harappan signs 


recently a Professor in the Department of English 
at the University of Birmingham, England, was 
announced in the British national press on 26 
September 1980. 

It is not perhaps sufficiently known that Ross 
made a life-long study of numerals. His particular 
interest was in the numerals and numismatics of 
the Classical world, and for many years he had 
been working on an extensive philological sutdy 
in which the names of the numerals of all the 
Indo-Iranian and Indo-European languages 
would be included. As I have leamed recently 
from Sir Harold Bailey (who contributes a section 
on the Sanskrit numerals) the manuscript Wo 
completed about a year before Ross died, and 
may be published in Germany. 

As one who shall always b Sia 
“Numeral-signs” of the Mohenjo-daro script Í 
a seminal paper of the greatest significance 9 
Harappan studies, I should first like to pay TR 
tribute to its writer by setting down a revised e 
(a) of the numerals 1 - 10 in the Indus sc 
these are coupled with the simple fish-sig” ið ree 
terminative’. This table achiëves a gate 
of homogeneity than its predecessors. P vaa 
cause of the incorporation of a new a Pil 
(cf. Kinnier Wilson 1974 : 19; Kosa be 
Parpola and Parpola 1973: 58), and P? w? 
cause of the inclusion of a possib® Georg? 
symbol (from Balakot, courtesy of Pick ed that 

ales. as yet unpublished). It may be 7 is 
numera od 


the relevance of the fish-sign with PW’ 
rien 


whit 
171) ^ qti 


elieve that ‘That 


Shown to the right of the fish-symbo 
indicated a numeral. 


ch 
But additionally there is ore ma " 


tter P 


m A mau 


The Case for Accountancy 
o put in a better perspective in the 
light of the review of my Indo-Sumerian by E. 
s berger (1976: 183-4). This relates to the so- 
Pid ‘scales-sign’ referred to earlier in this 
F: er, and what may now be called the ‘jar-sign’, 
Dum numerous occurrences are listed in the 
Helsinki Concordance under No. 325 (cf. 
Koskenniemi ef“ al 1973: 391-452). These signs 
are found at the (left) end of the two seal texts 
reproduced under (c). 
| believe now with Sollberger that the jar-sign 
will not have been a word-divider. But if the 
scales-sign means ‘to weigh out’, the jar-sign may 
have meant ‘to meausre out’, and it happens 
that, in Sumerian, the sign ág with this meaning 
has ajar shape in its early forms. The effect of this 
proposal would be to strengthen the idea that 
both ‘grain-equivalence’ and ‘metal (silver?)- 
equivalence’ might be involved in the accoun- 
fancy, and Sollberger is certainly right to point 
out that, at least in Sumerian times, silver and 
ae were respectively ‘weighed’ and ‘measured’ 
m s re separate verbs. However, at some 
SAU noie UM suggest—the two scales of 
E S e inter-related and were 
or as a measure of economic 
ont E. a ree lines of evidence which 
att ; conclusion, there is firstly the 
tate that th It the texts under (d) may demons- 
muse e crescent shape was a form of the 
Seen to ad E pair of texts under (c) are then 
verbs are qii Closely parallel, although the end 
commonly í erent. Secondly, the two verbs were 
ign No E ped one above the other, as in 
in the E e Concordance and as seen also 
ced above. fi Sign of Mackay, No. 322 (repro- 
ment o c g. 20.2), almost as if there was an 
ird] à 
of S xa en With reference to the first pair 
fhe unit-of-mea as ( c), it may be suggested that 
Precedeg by Eg e sign (second from the left) is 
Sft) the squ a unit-of-weight sign (third from the 
Sibly SUM base of the latter sign being pos- 
ofw aon of those cubic stone 
âtShall , 1931. Many have now been found (cf. 
thar 109). The la Chap. XXIX; Vats 1940: 
t d anced ; er proposal would then replace 
A my earlier work (1974: 18) 
as interpreted as a form of the 


should like t 


e si 
Numeral qi gn 
n Con, : 
Clusio 
n E 
e — i 
a e ;—and if Sumerian may, after all, 


vt Tea 3 
Pbearance in this account—it 


, Imin-bad, since there may be a ques 


Olce in the selection of the verb. ^ 
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may be said that, with Sollberger (1965 : 183), Í 
have no faith in the existence of 'Sumerian set- 
tlers' in India, and the only theory which at all 
meets the language hypothesis is to suppose that 
the Harappan peoples were the Indo-Sumerians. 
The argument would then be that two branches 
of the one family separated at a time when city 
life and certain technical skills were already 
established, although writing was not (beyond 
possibly the use of numerals and some basic and 
agreed signs). On this basis the ur or uru meaning 
‘village’, ‘town’ or ‘city’ in many Dravidian 
languages (cf. Burrow and Emeneau 1961 : No. 
643) would have been a loan-word from ‘Indo- 
Sumerian’, and the confederacy of ‘Seven Cities’ 


called Bad-imin (or indeed possibly also 
tion as to the 


ch I have thought to 


correct order of signs) whi t i 
Indo-Sumerian (Kin- 


find in both Sumerian and 


-nier Wilson 1974 : 5ff.) would have been a native 


term and not a translation. Moreover, I would 
now argue (cf. ibid.. 20) that Indo-Sumerian re- 
tains the old subject-element -am as against the 
-e which it had become in mk at a time con- 
with the Indus seals. : 
NC. this proposition has nothing D 
with aecountancy, and may preferably be le oe z 
another generation of scholarship for its proper — 


evaluation. 
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Asko Parpola 


The decipherment of an unread script may to 
some extent be compared with the filling in of a 
crossword puzzle. The greatest difficulties are 
experienced in the early stage when there is no 
certain starting point. Guesses must be made on 
the basis or the available clues; just as in a cross- 
ward puzzle one has to start with the given defini- 
= CUN pero lengths. A solution to a crossword 
ee Us x b remaining uncertain as 
Rewer pee ee ae min validity only when 

e requirements and is 


certai : 

neue particular answer is, of course, in 

med 3 the number of such internal con- 

assa CEU guesses are also made, but 

bitty win erally revealed by their incompati- 
other contiguous words: mistaken 


Suggestions 
revision, block further progress and call for 


2 Th 
nish . * tee Preliminary reports that our Fin- 


trial lan t our initial steps on this path of 
the Indus ae á a ng the decipherment of 
EXER - In the years that have passed we 
Statistical in ourselves to epigraphital and 
esearch Do compiling more adequate 
Combination s. A concordance to the pair-wise 
ed in 973 ier the Indus inscriptions, "publi- 
s, ris fray Bate the first volume of a series of 
qd ime, | tudy of the Indus Script. At the 
to eleg of inte ave also tried to’ develop our 
all use Been further, with due regard 
lini e idea o oe It is difficult to give an ade- 
I5 of this sor present situation within the 

> Paper, especially since it should 
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ossed by other solutions in the grid, and the - 


res ` vided by the intern 
19 earch team published a few years ago, in > 
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comprise both the methodology employed and 
the concrete results achieved. Yet I have tried 
to squeeze into it everything that Í consider 
essential. 

3 Before an interpretation of the Indus script 
can be accepted as valid, it must flawlessly fulfil a 
number of requirements. This is true both of the 
individual interpretations and the theory as a 
whole. At least the following principles seem 
essential. The interpretation must fit in with all 
available evidence and give it a meaningful exp- 


Janation. It must be in agreement with the body 


of accepted knowledge, especially the history of 
writing, linguistics, history, archaeology, and an- 
thropology. It must be systematic and'consistent, 
and testable using objective and, as far as possi- 
ble, independent means. In the absence of biling- 
ual texts, the most important tests — which must 
be made as demanding as possible — are pro- 
al evidence of the ligatures of 


which the interpreted sign perhaps makes a part, 
xts, notably compound 


and the various conte: 

words, in which deciphered signs occur side by 
side. The effectiveness of this control depends on 
the number of such convergences (é 1). The 
principle of homo- and polyphony (which means 
that a number of signs may have the same 
phonetic value, and that one and the same sign 
may have a number of different phonetic sa 
to a large extent in the Near East Ís the result o 
successive borrowing of the same writing system 
by peoples speaking different languages, cannot 
be accepted as 
annul this interna 
sign combinations 
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the Indus script was in use rules out language 
shift. Another sort of test is provided by: the 
cultural context of the inscriptions} both within 
the Indus Civilization and its historical frame- 
work: we have all sorts of external evidence with 
which the results must be in harmony. 

4 The earliest specimens of the fully developed 
Indus script date from ca. 2500 B.C. Including all 
ligatures, around 400 different signs are attested. 
Hence, the Indus script appears to be in principle 
of the same type as the other known writing 
systems of the third millenniüm: it seems to repre- 
sent the first phase of phonetization, in which 
pictures of concrete objects are used both for the 
names of those objects and for other, homophon- 
ous words with entirely different meaning. This 
means that if one takes as the starting point those 
cases where the rebus principle is used, the script 
can be deciphered if three conditions are fulfilled: 
1) the intended meaning can be determined from 
the contexts, 2) the object depicted by the 
pictogram concerned can be identified, and 3) 
the language underlying the script, in which 
words for these two meanings are close homo- 
phones, can be identified as one sufficiently well- 
known from other sources. ; 

The Indus script does not bear such a close 
resemblance to any other known script that it 
could be proved to be genetically related with 
that script. At the moment it seems most likely 
that the idea of writing came from Elam, but the 
actual script was independently invented. 
Nevertheless, a comparison of the pictograms 


with those of the other writing systems is useful - 


for the determination of their pictorial meaning. 
Very important for this aspect of the problem are 
also the graphic variants of the scripts itself 
— (which are shown to be allographs of one and the 
same grapheme by wholly or almost identical 
contexts) and the art of the Indus Civilization and 
the preceding ‘Early Indus’ cultures from which it 
has evolved. 
5 The most important means for determining the 
tended meaning of the signs and partly also the 
iguage of the inscriptions, is a comparative 
ysis of the texts and the signs. It is true that 
ndus inscriptions are very short (their aver- 
gth is five signs) and one-sided, being re- 
to a few categories, but the fact that they 
much repetition with slight variation is 
a structural analysis. As preparat- 
omi lation of al] sorts of statistics and 


LA YT 


- entire material. It is, as a rule, foun 
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indices concerning the frequencies of the indi 
vidual signs in various positions within is he 
scriptions and their pair-wise and other cond 


tions is needed. Two tasks are particularly crucial: 


the division into words: (the word-vorders have 
not been marked in the Indus texts as they have 
in many other ancient scripts) and the isolation of 
inflexional elements. (I am not going here into the 
long-proven direction of writing, which is gener- 
ally from right to left). In order to carry them 
through successfully, one has to have certain 
methodical principles. 

As far as the word division is concerned, one 
must start from comparing entire inscriptions 
which can be presupposed to make semantically 
complete units: in key positions are the short in- 
scriptions consisting of only two or one sign(s). 
For instance, combined with the observation that 
the sign {F concludes most of the inscriptions, the 
inscriptions 5031 and 3429 E Ár respectively 
of my concordance establish a word border in the 
inscription 1053 and 3325. Starting from such 
cases it may be concluded that, for example, the 
signÁ forms an independent lexeme in inscrip- 
tion 233843 PP Xf" (ef. 2048 FAT KO) 
and not a dependent grammatical suffix. This 
conclusion is reinforced by the parallellism bet- 


ween'X'and Á in inscriptions like 3026 V. P 
- and3615 Á AF XI [052 ERM 5 3525 EAV 


6 Some of the most important criteria for identi 
fying signs used as inflectional elements ae 
great frequency, a stable position before or a! í 
the “stoms”, occurrence in connection ee 
many different signs, and paradigmatic ? 
nation with other possible inflectional signs. sT 

The most frequent sign of the Indus c me 
the occurrences of which make aber the end 0 

al occur- 
the inscriptions. In the case of the me m 
rences, it can almost invariably be 3 
belong to the end of the preceding Md si 
one single occurrence out of the tota ing of 
1,300 seems to be attested in the beor i ave 
inscription. Most students of the Indus s ing, að 
regarded this sign as a grammatical S n those 
particularly as a possessive Case suffix: 
cases where an independent word iti offiż: 
word that enas in this hypothetical oe oan e 
it seerns to alternate with a pa "Ü 
same function, cf 2244 IX: 2281 y hand 

- 1096 H MMO ; On the one #9 
sign alternates paradigmatically rt 


f 
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different words with the sign} . which also 
pa atively high frequency, and is, next to the 
eae among the most common signs at the 
the inscriptions. cf. „3143 AFAN : 
sið or 1053 K URK : 3362 


` these two signs, UF 5 & are among the 


most obvious candidates to be identified as 


grammatical elements. 
Other most probable grammatical markers are 


the short vertical strokes | „ll and Y, raised in 
the upper register of the writing space, which 
most often follow the first sign of the inscription 
(which probably, to judge from its frequent omis- 
sion from parallel inscriptions, is an attribute) and 
may alternate with each other: cf." (total freq- 
uency of the combination) 17: (in initial position) 
13: (final) 1: (isolated) 0: (medial) 3:" (25) Ws T 
1:1:4:U8 20:19::0:1:0. There area 
few cases, like the following, in which the word 
ending in such a grammatical" stroke sign is 
followed by the most common suffix signif, 
Ei used here as the possessive case 
atker: cf. £5 and 3467 AVF AR : 1057 
sn 1386 AIF "O. 
ae ie are a few signs which also often precede 
"e an words, notably the signs Kand QD, which 
Oo ur side by side asO((Q (ct, e.g. 
2555 AQ 40 ff). From such case as 
$5 PERG 0) 2539 ATREO "OO 
1217359) a DEAE that these signs (which in 
Words) are m 3726 WOK Q are independent 
iSt m prefixes but apparently attributive 
embers of d A n 
"re seems to b eterminative compounds. 
2 es o be no evidence of real prefixes. 
„á 5 Important to ob 
genitive suffix i observe that the hypothetical 
Pendent lexeme Is, as a rule, followed by inde- 
end o licensee (marked below with Z) at the 
ee ie s (cf. 5) when it is immediately 
ux Mediate] Se signs (marked below with Y) 
i ost of the ia precede the hypothetical suffix.t 
X3. wit ptions, however, end in the suf- 
thou Out anythi à. f 
8h the gj ything following after it (al- 
May at ti ign and so i 
as times be me other rarer signs 
S also aft Seen after it even i 
tions er the se ven in these cases, 
Ss Usually also E these "normal" inscrip- 
fuf t ed with zaan signs belonging to the 
dif (never A) th, but between them and the 
erent: ) there i i Ke á 
beg, b grou S a sign belonging to a 
Sinning AP (marked b : ) 
belon ing of an ma elow with X). In the 
Ía ð ss. fnere.may, be Aga 
are attributes a group, which in all 


6 » @ete.) but since 
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they seem to be optional they are ignored below 
in the following classification of the inscription 
types which covers the majority of the material: 


type examples 


(EJU xy 3670 AF) SK 3314 Jj 
MA FAO" K VA ERES 


2: (E) $Y “2047 x » 2015 i 
é 1327 4$ "Q 9 1251 MATIS 


3 ZUY ss VAI 1531 EVA 
3164 EL AER" n 1057 PAFR"Q 2575 RUL 


The great majority of the Indus inscriptions are 
seals. The preserved sealings, the archaeological 
context (found with weights, etc.), and the anal- 
ogy of those contemporary Near Eastern civiliza- 
tions which traded with the Indus people as well 
as classical India indicate that the Indus seals 
were used in administration and trade. The texts 
of the Sumerian and later Indian seals chiefly 
consist in: 1) Proper names, with or without 
patronymics and occupational titles, 2) Titles of 
officials, or names of institutions (temples, 
monasteries), 3) Votive dedications to deities or 
(in Sumer) to priestly rulers. On the basis of this 
comparison, the most frequent type (no. 1) of the 
Indus inscriptions would seem to comprise 
proper names. The practice of putting the proper 
names in the genitive case, as indicating that the 
seals and the goods stamped with them “belong 
to the owner of the seal, is parallelled by the early 
historical seals in India, most of which end in the 
Prakrit genitive suffix -sa. The type with a diffe- 
rent ending (no. 2) would then be dedica us 
The signs belonging to the group marked with | 
would denote the gods to whom something is 
dedicated, for this group also makes an important 
element of the hypothetical proper m n 
Sumer as wel "as i d elsewhere, 


theophoric elem 
names; e.g. Sumerian 
hero”, Sanskrit Kali-dasa 
dess Kali’; the element X 


the words ' 
would correspond ies The independent 


S » in these ex ; 

E marked with Z that follow the god's ur 

and the genitive suffix in the inscription bee v 

3 would on the analogy of the UE 

dian seals denote puc pos a ed ae 
foregoing cal 

E means of determining the intended 
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meaning of the signs from the context. The gram- 
matical analysis (£ 2) also provides some typo- 
logical features which point to an agglutinative 
language, and more specificly to the only 
agglutinative language family known to have ex- 
isted in India before 1000 B.C.» namely, the 
Dravidian. Such features are the apparent pre- 
sence of only suffixes as a means of inflection, the 
use of the same grammatical endings for fnost 
words, the alternation of the plain root with the 
root and a suffix to express the possessive case 
before another noun, and the word order in 
which the qualifier precedes the qualified word. 
There are two well-known facts that have long 
been considered by eminent scholars to favour 
an identification of the Harappan language as 
Dravidian. One is the presence of the Dravidian 
language of Brahui in the immediate vicinity of 
the Indus valley, as a relic surviving in the moun- 
tain lands of Baluchistan and Afghanistan which 
are of difficult access. The other is the consider- 
able substratum influence (manifesting itself both 
X in loan words and in phonological and syntactic 
: changes) exerted by Dravidian upon the 
language of the earliest Indo-Aryan literary docu- 
: ment, the Rigueda, composed in the upper Indus 
vally at the end of the 2nd millennium B.C., 
; However, many authorities have maintained, it 
iS a priori also possible th 
language belonged to an u 
family which has disa 


h gxtremely archaic 
and Nahali, and the 
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| evidence 
Mesolithic culture survivals in Nahah | 

Vedda etc,. | 
Pamir mesolithic and ` [Burušaski (without | 


Kashmir neolithic (rela- 
ted with Siberian 
Mongolian, and 

north Chinese 
mesolithic) 


known relatives) 


Austro-Asiatic 


Early pre-Harappan _ Proto-Dravidian 
in Afghanistan, Baluchis- (probably distantly 
tan and Indus valley related with Ural-Altaic 


Eastern neolithic 


(probably derived from |languages) 
the earlier Turkmenian 

neolithic) 

Copper Hoards/Ochre |Proto-Central 
Coloured Pottery Dravidian 


(derived from Early 
Indus culture of 
Rajasthan) 
Indus Civilization (from Proto-North-Dravidian 
Gomal in Baluchistan to | (surviving in Brahui 


Ropar etc. and Kurukh/Malto) 
Southern or Deccan Proto-South Dravidian 
neolithic 


Post-Harappan Chalco- | Pre-Rigvedic He 
lithic cultures (Black-and | (Kafirs, Magad T as 
red-ware: Banas, the dasas a nd E 
Cemetery H of Harappa, | of the Vedic Wa 
eic.) traditions a 
Upanishads, EPS = 
“Classical Vedic 
Aryans (Brahrríana 
Siitra period) 


7 "south 
Megalithic culture of Earliest Aryans In 
south India India 


Northern Black Polished | Pali 
Ware 


Painted Grey Ware 
Culture 


and 


10 Additional proof for the Da 
of the Harappan language are som „ Indus 
especially the Sumerian name if e read 7 ; 
Valley and Baluchistan, Me-luh-ha, tive jue 2$ áð 
the early documents with the A milakkha. : 
Me-l'ah-ha which corresponds to © Its ety! 
and Sanskrit mlecchca “barbarian 5 ul 
ogy is probably*Mil-akam: millu 


2: 0 
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(mountain), settle" (Burrow and 
u. A Dravidian Etymological Dicticnary 
57) whence Sanskrit Meru "cosmic 
1) and akam [with spirantic -k-] 
“inside, house, abode,” country (PETES ce 
probably related to Old Tamil toponym Tamil- 
akam “Tamil country". In my view the great 
number of towns called kot "fort" in the Indus 
Valley is also of particular importance: cf. kottai 
“fort, citadel" (DED 1831) and kuti, kota 
“house, abode, family, village, towns" DED 
1379), and the fact that many Indus settlements 
were fortified cities. The peculiar feature of the 
citadel being always on the western side of the 
lower town in the Indus cities is very striking in 
the light of the Dravidian homophones kotai 
“west wind, west" (DED 1827) and kuta (kku) 
“west (DED 1374): in Dravidian there is a linguis- 
lic association of the “‘citadel’’ with "west". It is 
of great interest to not that the South Dravidian 
Coorgs living on the west coast are called 
RR kotaku (their country is kutakam, Tamil 
d d s.v.) (DED 1374). This name appears to 
€ derived not from the meaning "west" as is 
Im eet but rather from kuti, kota 

NER amily, tribe", and to go back to Proto- 
an times: the same name is shared by the 


North-Dravidian 

R kurukh (Pfeiffer 1972 p. 2f. 
E Eastern India. ER rae 
it riy Hears identified the sign FF (£ 6) 


a EE col Genitive suffix -atu, but could 
tion to the ii ading. A very important contribu- 
made by S terpretation of this sign has been 
They o oviet scholars (Proto-Indica: 1968). 
tion to e ce the most convincing explana- 
comparing ri ae appearance of the sign by 
2 in the a representation of the pipal 
that of the Sal ees iconography, especially 
y faith i 3 
een ne Correctness of this solution has 
Soviet scholar |y graphic variants unknown to 
Pu aliban € on an unpublished potsherd 
els f » and on unpublished copper 
onenjo-daro (the extensions may 


descend 
Emenea 
(DED) 44 
mountanin 


etið 


i Dravidian oblique case 
a criti Markey I M. h often is used as possessive 

JS ahadevan offered important 
S out that personal names in 
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psc seals and coins, in contrast to the Indo- 
Arya m of M India (which indeed may 
the aen o. á ee en never endan 
l x but are always in the nomina- 
tive. Yet according to the above analysis (££ 7-8), 
the proper rames of the Indus inscriptions end in 
the sign, WF. I see a possible solution to this di- 
lemma in the early Old Tamil onomastics, in 
which the name Atan, normally as the last name 
is very common (Subrahmanian 1966-79, and 
Tolkappiyam Elutt. 348-350). Atan seems to be 
a derivative from the root á (on aku) ‘to come into 
existence, be, become’ (DED 282): from the past 
participle astu (?) and the masc. sg. 3rd marker 
-an. It occurs to me that atan may at one time 
have functioned as a proper name marker in the 
same way as aka or akiya ‘which has become...’ 
is suffixed to adjectives in Tamil. Note also that in 
Old Tamil the genitive suffix -atu has an alterna- 
tive from -atu and that-a figures as a possessive 
suffix in Old Kannada, Gondi and Brahui; be- 
sides -a in a number of other Dravidian langua- 
ges (cf. Zvelebil, 1972: 275), is expressed by this 
sign  . This A derivative of the root à- or á-ku 
“to be (come), come into being", with the transi- 
tive a-kku “to create" (cf. also Tamil akkiyon 
“God as the creator") (DED 282): these con- 
cepts could be symbolized by the pipal tree 
which is the tree of the creator god Brahma 
(whose prototype probably was represented in 
the Harappan pantheon by the planet Jupiter 
the pictogram AY in the above cited seal 2430 


` showing the deity inside the pipal tree; cf. && 18 


and 26). The pipal tree is also the abode of the 
spirits of the dead, and the place where the 
moon god dwells at the night of the new mo 
(before his rebirth): i.e., the tree of “coming into 
being”. 

12 The earliest hi 
Dravidian language, 


storical documents of the 
the Tamil-Brahmi inscrip- 
tions, are largely votive dedica iuum d ie 
element'in the dedicatory formulae s R i 
criptions is the past relative particip En d = 
sonal noun derived from it) of the es d 
give to superiors” (DED 1708 and Tol. oie x 
447), used either as a simplex or Lee ass 
the causative. The sign used as » te 
“suffix? in the Indus nm n ecd p 
m Gd n. the triangle is in some 
E. e variants unproportionately large, and the 
den are never shown, as they are in the 
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Sumerian, Egyptian and archaic Chinese picto- 
grams for "arrow". It may have been used, in 
lack of a better symbol, as a rebus for the word 
koti "tip, pointed end, peak, summit" (DED 
1704) though this word seems not be used speci- 
fically for the point of an arrow. This rebus would 
give us an exact homophone for the past relative 
participle koti “which has been given" (attested 
in the Kilavalavu Tamil-Brahmi inscription «for 
the normal kotiva). The combination ! 4^ occur- 
ring three times can be interpreted (cf € 13) as 
koti-or a form actually occurring also in the 
Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions (Mankulam 6). 

13 The apparently grammatical diacritic 
signs | , ll ,and Y (£ 6) resemble the short 
strokes used as numerals in the Indus script (cf. 
the paradigmatic alternation of the latter in 
otherwise identical contexts, 
especially Yuin, Yi, Y etc) The Dravi- 
dian numerals oru/or ‘one’ (DED 834a) and iru/ir 

"two" (DED 401) provide excellent rebuses for 
the suffixes -or and -ir; the sign U perhaps de- 
Picts the concept of “(the state of being) half, 
incomplete, not full, a moiety" — arai (DED 192) 
used as a rebus for the suffix -ar. These three 
suffixes seem to be the most common Dravidian 
plural markers, which is normally expressed of 
masculine human beings only. The plural is very 
often an honorific in Dravidian, denoting singu- 


T: lar, but it would be very useful to have these 

ro suffixes marked in a pictographic script since they 
+ label the word as a personal noun. This interpre- 
d tation is appropriate for thes 


€ signs since they are 
bably standing for at- 
because they may be 
nitive suffix (4 6). 

mon signs in the beginn- 
here one would expect to 
vidian, are and®®, as a 


iacritic si 
sign& is identical with th gas 16 13). The 


attached to pictograms, pro 
tributes (££ 6,7, 14), and 
followed by the oblique/ge 

14 The two most com 


u who is prototyp 
Old Tamil literat 
cus is áli “ 
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and álvör 
341). 
Another emblem traditionall 
hnu is a conch with right-winding Spirals, called 
widely valam-piri or valam-puri in Dravidian 
(DED 4319). The first component of this word i 
val (am) “right (hand), strong", with such deri- 
vates as val-(1) avan “strong or Powerful man" 
(DED 4137). The second component is piri/pyri 
“twist, curl, spiral, conch” (DED 3436) The 
graphic variants show that the sign undoubtedly 
depicts a conch; and actual conches have been 
also found in numbers in the Indus cities, It seems 
difficult to find any other word in Dravidian that 
could equally well serve as a rebus for the 
perhaps most important royal attribute 
per/peru/pir- ‘‘great’’ with such derivatives as 
periyar, periyor, pirür “the great, saints, lords, 
kings,gods" (DED 3613). This interpretation is 
confirmed by the ligatures¥(wherel/depicts 
"hair" =Dravidian val, cf. € 17 on the sign}t) 
and ( (where = P=kai “hand”, cf. £ 29 and 
valan-kai “right hand"), which seem to indicate 
that in these cases the compound valam-piri or its 
first component is meant. ; y 
The most frequent “word” immed a 
ceding the “dedicatory ending” 4* (££ = a). It 
the combination MW (read from right to te Wie 
occurs both alone (f!llWoften makes mo 
inscription), and preceded by the En et 
which see £ 17-18. These contexts ae ol 
the word probably means “God (pa 
ence)" and “god'' (as a wor 
proper name of a divinity). A 
matching these requirements !S «d 
tested katavul "god" (DED 92 ) he Tamil 


"the Deity, as Supreme ruler? (DED 


y ascribed to Vis, 


a the 
Kanta-k-katavul “god Skanda and (who 
Lexicon translation of the ae translatio 


transcends speech and Bs Á 
suggests a highly philosophic e wort 
ent of Lo God, and segmenting fhe first 
into two elements (cf. the Indus eee i verse 
is clearly the root kata to pass thre es 

cross. exceed, excel, win, Que be, exis. 
(DED 929). The second is either u: istence, 5! 
have; that which is, truth, reality, Ede. me 
(DID 599) or (the probably, related 87 sbuli ? 
side, interior, that which is in the Th 

locative ^ ending" (DED traditional! e di 
sign J= UJ could well depict the P od sien 
churn, consisting of a dasher asin them) a 
turned in a pot by means of a rope, ^^^ 
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ming of the milk ocean, associated with 
d incarnation of Vishnu. There js, in 
lose homophone of the root kata 
etation: katai "to churn" (DED 
is identical with the mark drawn 
on their foreheads by the Vaishnavas from at 
least medieval times. Also „the meaning of 
“pervading” and “traversing” implied by the 
root kata points to Vishnu, whose chief feat in the 
Rigveda (where he is an intruder in the panth- 
eon) is the traversing (vi-kram-) of the cosmos 
with three steps. The signlllis at times drawn 
slanting /// which seems to indicate that it has 
been turned 90° to save 
space (cf. the sign MA- Y and the liga- 
tures WF = EF; for the meaning of this ligature 
cfAf as atti “pipal: the tree of souls" and ul 
"soul", and Af as the oblique suffix -(a)ttu and ul 
as locative suffix). It might well represent the 
three worlds, one above the other which Vishnu 
crossed, and to stand for the world ul "'exist- 
ence". Also the sign ia forehead mark, this time 
of the Sivaites (cf. Siva as tribhuvanesvara “the 
lord of the three worlds"), so that the word for 
eee e once) would comprise, in the 
of Hin m „the symbols of the two greatest gods 
sm (cf. the Hari-Hara concept). 

ae pe interpretation of the sign///is also 
making dd pe signl(Z, which is found, often 
lions out ers e second line, in eleven inscrip- 
Cent) found in á EM seventy (about 15 per 
situated near th 4 Harappan city of Chanhu-daro 
at the place or ancient city of Potala or Patala 
egins, It is not ere the delta of the Indus river 
of inscriptions need in any of the thousands 

S tound elsewhere, and apparently 


Enotes th 
legend a EL Spónn name of the city. The 


ofthe chu 
the secon 
Dravidian, 4 t 
fitting this interpr 
957)). The sign 


characteris; and long-snake; water snakes are 
Tha n € of the delta region (Periplus 38). As 
Presente, d ae in greater detail in a paper 
(Paris 1 à the 29th Congress of Orientalists 
àrelic o n ghis snake of the legend is probably 
tual fuler at r tent genius loci, considered as the 
indu m T city: the divine serpent Seshaof 
Ythology, „Vishnu's couch in the 
world 4 and the mythical ruler of the 
moe vi ds netherworld, which seems to 
e., Ovast), ctogram|\/since only its right- 

lled p Stroke slants, is in Sanskrit usu- 


, Po ata 
und, Since AES The word seems to be a com- 
Tala alone is used of a particu- 


. often occur in the position of 


aro With a big ar-by village associates Chanhu- `° 
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lar hell (-tala in the names of the stories of the 
netherworld seems to be secondary, due to 
Sanskrit talam “surface, level"). It is of great in- 
terest to note that Sesha has a golden palmyra 
palm as his emblem: the Sanskrit word tala 
“palmyra pelm" is in all likelihood derived from 
Dravidian tal “palmyra palm" (DED 2599). The 
latter has a homophone which provides a good 
etymology for (Po/Pa-) Tala as the name of the 
netherworld as well as Chanhu-daro as the city of 
the “low-land'', the delta area which moreover is 
characterized by palmyra palms not growing else- 
where in Sind: tal “to fall low, be low, descend, 
decline, sink in water; lowness, humility, inferior- 
ity, depth; under(neath), below" (DED 2597). 
The first component may be either põ- “to go, 
proceed, reach a destination, go away, cease, 
die" (DED 3734), as referring both to the place 
where thé dead go, and where the Indus river 
reaches its destination (cf. also the homophone 
pon "gold" [DED 3732]: Sesha's palmyra is 
golden); or pa- (, 'paku-) “to be split, divided" (the 
city of Potala or Patala was according to Arrian 
situated at the place where the river Indus was 
split into two main channels). The form patala 
may also be due to later Aryan associations (cf. 
the etymologies in Mayrhofer s.v.) 

17 A central place in the decipherment of the In- 
dus script is occupied by the numerous fish-signs, 
which comprise, with the signs forming stable 
combinations with them, roughly 20 per cent of 
the entire material. It is these fish-signs that most 
probable dere. 

up Y in £ 7-8). The pictorial interpretation o 
e DM as fish" is absolutely certain, 
an identically drawn fish is seen in the mon o! 
the fish-eating gharial represented in Inés 
iconography. At the outset it is clear na E 
elaborately carved seals do not record i eT 
caught, even though numbers do occur ine T 
nection with the fish signs. Henry Heras re di 

; “fish?” (DED 3999) and assigne o 
sign ÁXas min so that the 
homophone min “stat Dd orresponds to 
servation that the lexeme A iii S. dc 
the Old Tamil name of the aste 


Pleiades, aru-min oe E m 
sists of six visible stars), is 4 ge E 


ance. To this may be ade... mu-m-min 


d by Soviet scholars) and 
*'seven-star , 
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the name of Ursa major. Further important evi- 
dence pointing to this direction is the observation 
made by Soviet scholars that the 
combination) AX (in 3232 and 2875 clearly a 
god's name according to our definitions) gives 
the typically Dravidian formation m.n-min which 
is also attested, meaning "shining" rather than 
“firefly” in the Indus texts (DED +S 3994). 

18 A decisive test for this theory is provided 
by the numerous ligatures of the basic fish sign, 
which, in contrast to the plain fish, are never pre- 
ceded by numbers in stable combinations. It is im- 
portant to note that the following interpretation, 
slightly revised from what we proposed a few 
years ago, is systematic, for in each case the addi- 
tion to the basic fish sign appears to stand as a 
rebus for a particular colour, and these very col- 
our names, moreover, actually figure in the Old 
Tamil and Telugu names for the planets. These 
same words and colours are also intimately as- 
sociated with some chief Hindu gods, who hold a 
prominent place in the Epic (pre-Rigvedic) pan- 
tsheon, and whom the planets in my opinion have: 
represented in the Indus religion. | regret that | 
cannot here go into further details regarding 
these planet/god correspondences, 

Ad po- (ponku-, pokku-) “to make a hole, 
Á perforate; hole, orifice, hollow, empty, 
ee m ge): pon ‘gold’ (DED 3732), pon 
BE n Q i en Blanes Jupiter" (TL), 
"ng the god Brahma (Sanskrit Brihas- 


pati, also “planet Jupiter") associat i 
Bei ciated with gold 


and the finest 
i.e. void). 


á (ci. 2297 MAKA a 

i nd 
x S 247 de EO TAI ) val 
air of head”, “tail” (DED 4394; the latter 
meaning may be due to Sanskrit vala/vara “hai 
* of tail, horse-hair’’, which has an IE etymol E 
" cf. Lith. valas “hair of horsetail"): yg] AM 
i ure ? (DED 4395), val-min and van-min (IL 
exicographers, who give as th 5 

Ce met", i.e. tail-star]), vdlu-chukkg “ 
. Star,] planet Venus” (Telugu in DEDS 4395) val 


yon “B 
yön alarāma, as white in colour” (Old Tamil) 
alarāma was according to the į j 


» 
[D 
A 


element (akasa "empty space", 
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centre (architecture, cosmology) - 


Frontiers of the Indus Civili; 
on 


[in Tulu pasalu “fisherman’s share” 
3247): pay-, pach(ch)- “(to be 
yellow, paleness of com 


I" (DED 
.e/ green, greenish. 
plexion from lov 


ness, fresh (green grass), youth” (DED Bos 
pachchai "'greenness, planet Mercury, TRS 


A Venn) as green in colour (TL, Paripata 
3. 82), pay-, pach- “boy, child” (DED 3248; 
from “green, tender”). Krshna is a green-hued 
child-god, a love-god associated with green 
pasturages, the pale full-moon dancing a circle- 
dance with the damsels of the asterisms, the dark 
rain cloud (Tamil Mayon, Tiru-mail) imagined as 
an elephant (a symbol of fertility, Pillaiyar “boy, 
Ganesa'', the "wise" and “plump" god, cf. the 
characteristics of Budha “wise, planet Mercury”), 
A véy=méy “to thatch, thatched roof, to 
Á cover” (DED 4552): may, mach- “black, 
blackness, soot, dirt" (DED 4187), ma, 
may-, mach- “black, dark, cloud, night” (DED 
3918), mai-m-min “the black star, planet 
Saturn” (Puram 117,1), associated with the god 
of death (Paripatal 11,8) who is black (Sanskrit 
Kāla “time”, “god of Death” is derived from kala 
“black” [DED 1253] and kali “to pass (as a 
season), expire, die, come to an end Ue 
1142] from which also Kali-yuga, the mad v 
worst world age, is in my view derived; e 4 di 
kalu “griffin vulture” [DED 1147], te ra 
death and Saturn’s vehicle). The god i jo, E 
rides a black buffalo: cf. mai-y-an bu muta 
black" (Kurunt. 279, 1) and may “barren 
or woman" (DED 4188). „mið 
The fifth visible planet, the “red star í ale 
in Puram 60.2), planet Mars, is in á act inter: 
represented by the lexeme dispute: In 
pretation of which is still open ane rudhira 
Sanskrit it is called among other n^ ts the god 
“blood”, and it apparently represen” yr afet 


the model of Dravidian alal E 
mation in cattle (ef. Rudra ás 
planet Mars" (DED 234, TL “hereto e 
peacock!) (DED 240) and sada -blu 
Rudkra). Rudra is nilakanitha, }-- s i 
neck as the peacock, the QUE „vél, ! E: 
Tamil Murukan = Cheyyon, Mir 
god of war (shedding blood). 
19, The verification and devé c 
theories has directed my ie ast:000) ig 
study of the origins of the India rappa" ri 
the reconstruction of the Hg unic? 
Some of the chief results were zo á 


9 
thes 
ent of 
Jopm n 
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jnterpreting the Indus Scrip! 
presented at the 29th International Con- 
of Orientalists (1973). Space forbids me to 
Pale but à very brief reference to some points of 
«mediate importance for the decipherment. 
Eið occurrence of planets’ names, often in str- 
ings, in Harappan proper names, seems to be 
related to the later Indian practice of recording 
ihe position of the planets at the moment of birth 
in the all-important natal horoscope. It is true that 
this practice, as is planetary worship in general, is 
recorded only at a comparatively late date, in 
early post-Vedic times. It is, however, not neces- 
sary to conclude that it was adopted only along 
with Greek astrology that exerted a deep influ- 
ence at that time. Planets (devichara gráhah) seem 
fo be mentioned, together with the sun, moon, 
Rahu and Mrtyu Dhümaketu, already in the 
Atharva Veda (19, 9, 7, 10). The worship of the 
nine planets as minor divinities has since post- 
Vedic times been very popular in Hinduism. The 
Jaiminiya Grhyasütra (2, 9), however, expressly 
identifies the planets with the chief Hindu gods 
euceing with the correlations proposed above, 
i MAE IS MEME for Indra: both are great 
fra p ough-gods). Important ethnogra- 
lesions oe supplied by the Meso-American 
(already ne S to speak of the Mesopotamian 
aS the fees use the pictogram of star 
and oa a ne of gods names:K DINGIR 
astrology has peepee none from which Indian 
20 The scare n thought to be largely derived. 
tetisms in one of references to planets and as- 
the ia contrasts remarkably with 
a and the Atharvaveda which 


paper 
ress 


Tepresen 1 
a ed Indian traditions. The 
est e naksatra calender from the Av- 


3, and it : 
Atharudveda appearance fully developed in the 


r i ; sn B 
tyan ægir Prove its Indian origin, as far as the 


E is concerned. It is the subject of 
er Was borr rsy whether the Indian star calen- 
(the theory es from the Chinese or vice versa 
is Untenable at ultimately Mesopotamian origin 
f Se an a the system there is heliacal, and 
ull moon as the opposition of the sun and the 
Senera| e case for these two). There is 
the i PONS to z t thət the astronomical evi- 
Ex calender ac out 2400 B.c. as the date when 
th Urbanize d pee led, At this time there was 
B Indu cue in China, while in India 
dus had ene (neglected in these discus- 
res in early y ed its peak. As comparative 

an civilizations show, the crea- 


n old 
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tion of a solar calendar was at least equally imr 
portant as a requisite of urbanization as was the 
development of a phonetic writing system. Tangi- 
ble evidence for Harappan practice of astronomy 
is supplied by the careful orientation of the cities, 
which must have been accomplished with the aid 
of a gnomon. The directions of space, the sea- 
sons, the sun and naksatra calendar play an im- 
mehsely important role in the Vedic and other 
later Indian ritual, which, as Í have argued in gre- 
ater detail in the above mentioned paper, to a 
large extent was derived from the religion of the 
Indus civilization. Evidence for a Dravidian origin 
of the naksatra calender is the hitherto unexp- 
lained word b(h)ekura=°ri of the Vedic texts, in 
which Weber (Abh.Akad.Berlin 1861, p. 274 £.) 
rightly saw a name for the naksatra asterisms: cf. 
Tamil vaikuru-min “morning star" and the Dravi- 
dian root$ vaiku (North Dravidan beku!) “to stay 
the night, to pass the night, to protract till dawn, 
dawn" (DED 4570) and uru=urai “to be near, to 
be joined, come in contact with, to dwell, abide, 
have sexual intercourse with" (DED 608). The 
asterisms with which the moon as divine seed 
layer joins every night are thought to be his con- 
cubines (cf. Weber i.c.): in India it is sometimes 
customary to consider the conception as "birth 
(cf. also £ 30). Already in the Vedic period it was 
to give the child a name ac- 
cording to the asterism of birth, but since it had to 
be kept secret, there is more abundant evidence 
of such names only from the times of the 


"Á common practice 


„ Buddha. ation to the above 


2] A very important confirm the 
interpretation concerning the planets is given by 
the Indus sign most often occurring im- 
mediately be ious fish-signs, but 
sometimes also after them. The a 
“planet” would excellently suit thes ed 
The  allographs and flay = te A 
that this sign depicts a cra , but since pes 
have been left off in the me Qe e d 

is i claws. vine 
emphasis is clearly on the aie ear 


their 
are best known for rh-) in Indian folklore 


sugahanam, & 267), this is an appropriate 
“seizure”, (DE 
pears to be a calque 


1788). The word graha ap hich alone has a 


> r. . 
vidian expression, Jalon a 
onthe a for the meaning planet 


l 
reasonable etymo ogy olli “firebrand, glowing 


i hone 
na "DED 1794): the idea of the planets 
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(especially the ominous Mars and Saturn) being 
malignant demons who "seize" human beings 
with invisible slings of sickness, is undoubtedly 
secondary and at least partially due to the homo- 
phone kol “to seize”. 

This interpretation receives additional force 
from the above cited ligature lof where the 
sign (Xjappears to function as a phonetic indi- 
cator. This ligature occurs alone on the reverse 
side of several copper tablets found in Mohenjo- 
daro. The inscription on the obverse is the same 
as that found in several other tablets the reverse 
sides of which always show a goat-faced hunter 
god armed with a bow, obviously the same as the 
goat-faced male figure represented in the Indus 
terracottas and dance-masks. Since there is a 
clear interdependence between the inscription 
and the iconographic motif also in the case of the 
other copper tablets, the ligature apparently 
stands for the name of the hunter god. The other 
Component of the ligature is clearly the Indus sign 
AD ; Showing three branches bearing 
fruit, the central branch being omitted in the liga- 

ture in order to make space for the phonetic indi- 

cator. The pictogram resembles the pipal motif 
on the pre-Harappan pottery of Mundigak! 


and indeed the graphic variant of the ligature in 
an unpublished seal from H 


$ arappa (13751) has 
the leaves of a fig Ref The word meant is in ali 
likelihood, koli "fig, banyan, tree bearing fruit 
without outwardly blossoming (as some figs do) 

| D grasping fig’ (DED 1867). This 

5. grasping fig” seems to st 

* OA stand for the Harappan 


nother close homophone, kolu- “ 
der, son” (DED 1787), is used 
hame of the ever-young war 
son” (= aspect) of Rudra- 


ame of the red planet Mars, the 
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oat-faced hero called Visakha is 


Frontiers of the Indus Civilizo 
on 


said to have been born of Sk 
is one of the asterisms, the One opposi 

Krttika (Pleiades presided Over by Hs n ti 
Skanda (Karttikeya) was born, The Amd 
Brahmana (4,6,5,1 ff!) connects’ the a S 
demon graha with the risi o 


ng and setting sy 
indeed the red and beautiful, young Slate 
often compared with the red rising sun. The sun 


is "born" in the Pleiades marking the new year 
in the original form of the naksatra calendar in 
the earliest lists. 
23 The principle of economy of the early writing 
systems suggests that the sigit 3-43 £normall 
had a different phonetic value. This is probably 
vata “‘banyan tree, Ficus Indica”. This tree is na- 
tive to India and does not grow in the regions where 
the Aryans came from. Though the word is con- 
sidered to be Sanskrit (not in DED), I have no 
doubt of its Dravidian etymology, which I see in 
the exact homophone vata “‘rope, string cable, 
cord" (DED 4268): the hanging air-roots re 
sembling ropes or cables are, the mos 
characteristic feature of the banyan tree. In the 
classical Hindu cosmology of the Puranas Me 
“banyan” is the tree of the north, a 2 
another clear proof for its Dravidian origin, e 
Dravidian only do we have an exact ps d 
vata meaning "north" (DED 4261). Ts mat 
faithfulness, pointed out to the bride n" ots 
riage ceremony (like dhruva “pole e. snorth 
Vedic Grhyasütras), is called vata jio 
star" in Old Tamil: it is striking that thes pan in: 
tion A occurs twice in the NP? 9 and 
scriptions. According to the POM stars 22 
12 etc) the planets, asterisms and c ding them 0 
held in the air by invisible cords m from fal- 
the pole star and thus preventing t *panyah 
ling: an idea which seems t 
tree with hanging roots as the po 
already in Rigveda 1, 24, 7! the fish 
24 The sign @ often pod ant Du 
and (X', being apparently use f 
but may also occur as an in 
probably meaning a divinity 
Y (£ 7-8) follow. The closest Peres ee de 
is offered by Sanskrit $rj ae Pre eg? an 
expressing distinction or : 
Ge : of beauty, prosperis 
fortune”, and Tamil tiru “holy 
prefixed to names of persons, 
like sri) and “Goddess Sti’. KOE! 
ing a good IE etymology (Gre f 


anda's side: Vigakhs 


le star, attest? 


minence * good ! | 


MILF. DEUM ob. equ arret igna d Cay. 


interpreting the Indus Script 
ndo-Aryan s- >) c-> t- being 
; ravidian also from other cases , 
ios Comp. Drav. Phonology, 1970, 90 f.), 
(2vele S and Kota and Toda tir, tt (used of the 
nu. “of the Todas) have been con- 
sidered to be derived from árí and Prakrit siri 
long with the obvious loans in Tamil (chi, chiri) 
C ), cf. DBIA no. 211. There are, how- 


d Kota (chiry 
ae a number of certainly original Dravidian 


words, which suggest to me that tiru “holy'' is 
genuine Dravidian: teri, tiri “to be seen, 
perceived, understood; clear, shining, bright, 
pure, holy” (DED 2815); tiruntu /°ttu to be cor- 
rect, perfect, be improved, reformed as a person, 
to correct, rectify mistakes, change one's frame of 
mind" (DED 2659); tir “to be completed, 
finished, settled; finished, complete, entire, 
beautiful" (DED 2683). A fourth homophone 
would fit semantically very well as an epithet to 
the planetary deities revolving in the sky, and to 
the traditional Indian “holy men" who wander 
around (cf. their Sanskrit name parivrajaka) and 
live by begging alms: tiri-, tiru- “to turn, revolve 
P a gus wheel), wander about in the quest 
Ae eU etc. (DED 2655) The 
kai RUE é the phonetic complement 
Hitt Cae (cf. 29) seems to depict the word 
The m ers wheel" derived from this root. 
e (DEL also stand for the word tanta 
tantam which D 2476) to suggest the word tiri- 
which the 00 HE Tamil is used of the stick with 
tanta: SEE makes his wheel revolve (for 
71-73. anda cf. Emeneau, IL 1 1958, 
25 Turni 
most dioe E the signs of group Z (£ 7-8), the 
on analogy of ae or title to be expected 
Scribe, ig Sl e Sumerian seals, that of the 
sign & nae ably represented by the Indus 
us May a valin § Xis very common 
ge í e an entire inscription. The al- 
el APIN í. Ñ) and the Sumerian paral- 
a Plough” explain the pictorial aspect 
T(a)i skrit likh-, so in Dravidi i 
Means both « ravidian the root 
sh basic meani to plough” and “to write”, 
arD insta pag being “to make a line with a 
2 üment" 
6 Th (DED 4304). 


aie ae Sign 
M 2i an" Probably stands for the word ál or 


m ^us nne s means "servant" (DED 
bear S. e ME contexts, The Indus seals 
„0, 3 Stiptions of king religious iconography 
(€ 7-8) are the comparatively rare type 

» this pictogram: 2420 (‘‘proto- 


> 15, 7 among the toilet artic 
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Siva") AUA- -and —— 2430 (Pipal 
god") ^ ...Cf. also the role of (maha) 
purusha and Manu “man” in the Indian religions 
and the Dravidian homophone ál “to rule, core 
trol or manage (as a household)" (DED 341): the 
head priests were considered to be the “mana- 
gers” of the god’s household on the earth in arc- 

haic societies. à 
27 -A sign often occurring at the end of the 
“priestly titles” as well zs at the end of inscrip- 
tions of types no. 1 and 2 (£ 7) is E. From these 
contexts it seems likely'that the intended mean- 
ing is that of “woman, wife”, or a feminine suf- 
fix. The most common Dravidian word for 
“woman, female” is pen, pentu, penti, which 
also means “girl, wife, daughter, female of ani- 
mals or plants" (DED 36083); cf. also pettai 
**female of animals and birds, woman, girl” (ibid. 
b). This word has a homophone, the earliest 
form of which is probably pentika, though it must 
have early split intd'penika and petika*meaning 
“comb” (DED +S 3607). The early Indo-Aryan 
borrowings have preserved to us a hint to the 
etymology of this word: Pali phanaka means an 
instrument shaped like a snake’s hood, used to 
smooth the hair’ (PTS), and besides Prakrit 
d phaniha “comb” we have Sanskrit 
b” in the Sankhayana Grhyasütra 4, 
les presented to 
snakes. The word phana, which normally means 
has in Sanskrit a variant phata, 


“cobra’s hood”, a i 
and both are most likely of Dravidian etymology. 


cf. in addition to pata(ka) “cobra’s hood" 
(DED +S 3180) also pettu “furious, fierce, stiff” 
(DED 3604) and pettu “to hit, beat, strike 
(DED 3601), the expanded hood chars cere 
a furious cobra about to strike. Double-side 


been 
combs resemb d have 


phanaga an 
phana com 


ling cobra's hoo! 


found in the Indus cities. 

inati be read as 
28 The combination E Á (cf. 5) can 
ant-i, att-i “woman, wife” (DED 342b), a deriva 


: eren f if we allow for the 
tive of allan me? b lue of the early 


n 46, 
sign pen WO i ix si. Then we 


“dol i suffix 
and widely attested feminine EF a ae 


is striking 
iant form of pen It is S 
oe o be found on one 
d the same se ed on both ues 
de edges showing; in addition, a shamaness ie i 
l hooves, a tai and horns: the compa 
poe á with a horned tiger on the 


dancing, 
shom igs has quite distinctly female breasts (cf. 


very frequ 
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Marshall 1931 vol III pl. CIX: 227, 230 and CXI; 
SON a 
read: Jl an i 7 
1536 AY NOU F Se and 
20981 YA Rt PAF skksharing Re 
epithet] Fags. known only from these two in- 
scriptions (3€ =< is probably “spinner's spin- 
dle” = katir [DED 1003]katir “ray of light, sun- 
beam; to shine, glow, become manifest” [DED 
1001], common in’ Murukan's Old Tamil 
epithets) it can be deduced that the god || (V) has 
something to do with Qi *charu-min “‘six-star’’, 
the  Pleaides, Sanskrit  krittika. 
metronym is Karttikeya, and in Tamil he is called 
aru-min katalan "the beloved son of the 
Pleiades". The sign(f)appears to depict muruku 
"ornament worn in the helix of the ear, ear-ring” 
(DED 4082) = muruku "Murukan, Skanda, 
young man” (DED 4081), particularly as the ear- 
rings are associated with Murukan in the folklore. 
Because the words Muruku and Kanta 
(> Skanda) are in the Tamil texts very often 
compounded with the word vél (for which cf. 
DED 4562, 4561, 4548, 4547) as Muruku-vél, 
Kanta-vel, the sign || probably has this value. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by the very common 
lexeme A, ||. (often occurring with X val-min 
"the white star, planet venus"), which can now 
be read as velli-min or ven-min, a common 
Dravidian name of the "morning star, planet 
Venus" (DED 4524). Cf. also || vell-alan 
man of the Vélala caste" (DED 4533), and 
: : » Possibly vell-att-i "maidservant, con- 
E cubine, harlot” (DED 4532). It must algo be 
Es pointed out that Murukan is specially worshipped 
: with shamanistic devil-dances, and that the word 
2 e is a near homophone of ati 
ancer and átti “one who mak : 
dance” (DED 290), which is eM 
the Indus sign"A with cloven hooves as ud 
í shamaness in the above mentioned seals) 
29 The lexemeY ii} in the seal 1297 (E 28) cal 
E to mind the six heavenly women of the ON 
of the Pleiades, who conceived and nursed 
_ Skanda/Murukan. If the planets were Worshipped 
by the Indus people, then Certainly also the as. 
e isms, so prominent in the early Indian as- 
V, played a role in their cult. The graphic 
= ) and parallels in other pic- 
ripts (Sumerian W, Chinese Y, ) 
the sign depicts "hand". which in 
generally *called kai (DED 1683), 


F 


a 


ip! ( 
ggest tha 
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' ter, young woman" (DED 2445 a 


Skanda's . 
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This word is homophone with kai “young 
er sis, 


Lg. 29, 1953, p. 339-353). I think the Elec 


has originally been abstracted (as referring t; h 
""bride") from such expressions as Tamil Kaki 
kai-y-etu, kai-y-ottu, kai-ta, kai-tattu, kai.p.pjj 
“to hold the hand in marriage, marry”, af i 
cially kaiyai "younger sister" and the accusative 
of kai in kaiyai-p-piti “to marry”. This interpreta. 
tion is corroborated by the ligatures þ' and 
where Ẹ pen "woman" is either a semantic ind; 
cator or a phonetic complement, marking the 
feminine suffix -i, as in kaichchi “younger sister’, 
The asterisms are in the Vedic texts said to be 
heavenly damsels (apsaras) with whom the Moon 
as the heavenly playboy (gandharva) dances and 
unites every night. Statues of naked dancing gis 
have been found in the Indus cities, and they point 
to the existance of the devadast institution. These 
sacred prostitutes probably formed groups accord: 
ing to the number of the various asterisms (cf. 9s 
ganika '"Courtesan" and gana (number), group; 
Tamil kanam, constesan and gana (number 
group, Tamil kanam ‘constellation and star). 
30 The reverse sides of the oldest, clearly We 
tablets usually show the sign |), precede s 
by one to four strokes representing num aie 
some cases a picture of a fish has been 


3 third 
either before or after the signU , Yu i 


I. 
side, cf. 3452 UR MII» 3868 ing 
359135: UI. From the peer his hands 
showing a worshipper with a x adjoining it 
kneeling in front of a holy tree (the r that the 
scription runs E un ) itis an yel- 
sign UJ depicts a sacrificial pot- T can hat! 
sion of the Indian flood myth, pos living in 
have its origins but in the Indus ci a onu go 
constant peril of catastrophic iod ile washing 
fish in his hands from the water po rotection: a f 
his hands. The fish asked for ue E natanka — | 
Manu kept it first in a pitcher, a later saver, | 
then let it free in the ocean, to odern Indi? A 
the fish. In the temple tanks of eod and a | 
ar€ kept and protected by strie Harappa rs | 
d imilar practice in the Har ggs | 

ence for a similar pract ^n with the of 
is a waterpipe from Kalibanga symb | 

TpIp portant ditë 

upon it. Fish is a very EIER cy, a s 
procreation on account of its Emonies. Ara, an 
used in Indian marriage comet is Of is 
are considered as abodes of AUN 
cestors, and at funerals ee the ho 
which are afterwards hung UP 


interpreting the Indus Script 

d as containing family deities. All this 
ctual fish-cult being practised by the 
Indus people, and explains why ie Word for 
ústar" is not written with an ideogram K E 
pictographic scripts, but with the 


worshippe 
points toana 


other e 
homophone of “fish”. The Dravidians can con- 
sider the stars to be fish swimming in the ocean of 


the sky: in India, pious ancestors are also thought 
to have become stars in the sky (the seven sages, 
etc.). The sage Agastya (identified with the star 
Canopus) is said to have been born of Mitra’s and 
Varuna’s seed that fell in a pitcher (Tamil kutam). 
This is clearly parallelled by the fall of Siva’s 
seed in the place of the heavenly river (the ec- 
liptic, also called nagavitht “snake-path'') where 
the six heavenly women conceiving Skanda were 
bathing. In the Veda, this heavenly river is 
Sarasvati “‘(river) with ponds'': the word ap-saras 
used of the heavenly damsels means literally 
water-pond’’, and these nymphs are in the folk- 
lore said to dwell in lotus ponds. The sign U ap- 
parently denotes kutam, kuntam “pot, pool, pond, 
i eee 1389, 1376) and refers to the ponds of 
cee river: the snake Kundalini, spouse 
ee m e heavenly Ganga, who in the micro- 
su ; human body passes through lotus 

oga. The moon lays his seed in the 


asteri i 
erisms, which are carefully noted when a hu , 


ena s pom in Tamil kutam is also actually 
“fire 9 the Pusya asterism, and alar-kuttam 
pea that of the Pleiades. 
anne ae may suffice to illustrate the 
cal tare s reached so far while attempting to 
ence ossword puzzle of the Indus script. Í 
illusions about infallibility of the indi- 


vidua] ; i 
they ál Me pactations proposed, but together 
tie y Ke a consistent system and, moreover, . 


e : 

ta th the clues that the later Indian 
Shistoric ers for the reconstruction of its pro- 
ficult to pect Indeed, I find it exceedingly dif- 
discussed sig E what else some of the above 
Possibly TS (the fish signs, in particular) could 
Wrong, But pue if this approach is entirely 
Work is need ere is no doubt that much more 
lenging retis: fhe Indus scriptis stil full of chal- 


* 


à 
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Addendum (January, 1976): Since this paper 
was submitt»d for publication in June, 1974, a 
number of additions to it have accumulated 
They consist in part of new details supporting the 
interpretations presented here, and in part of new 
interpretations interlocking with the previous 


ones. These additions are now in press, and are 
published under the title “Interpreting the Indus 
script, I" in Studia Orientalia, Vol. 45 (1976), p. 
125-160. For a moi? general recent discussion a 
and bibliography, see also A. Parpola, “The 
problem of the Indus script”, in Essays in Indian 
protohistory, ed. D.P. Agrawal and Dilip K. 
Chakrabarty (New Delhi, 1979). 


“Illustrations taken from" 

1. Soürce: Lambrick, H.T. Sind: A General 
Introduction, Hyderabad (Sind, 1964, map fac- 
ing page 132 
Text: The location of Patala. Cf. £ 16. 

2. Marshall John (ed) Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus civilization, London 1931; Vol. Ill, plate 
CIX: nos. 227 and 230 and CXI: no 356 (put in 
one row) and pl. CXI: 357 


Text: The seals 1227 (excavation number L. 323) 


and 1357. Cf. £ 28-29 


3. Mackay, E.J.H. Further Excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro. Vol. II, New Delhi 1937, pl EX- 
XIV: nos. 21-26 or only 25-26, and Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India, Annual Report 1925-26 pl. 


XLVI:7. 
Text: The predecesso 
(Skanda). Cf. £ 22. 

4. Marshall Ill pl. CXVI no. 20 (lower). i 
Text: Gharial with fish in its mouth. P “í 
heavenly crocodile (Taittiriya Aranyaka 2, ) ane 
the “Jaws of Rahu” in later Indian tradition, an 
€17. 


r of the god Rudra 
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S.R. Rao 
New Light on Indus Script 
and Language 


The term ‘Indus script’ is used here to include the 
Harappan script (2500-1900 B.C.) and Late 
Harappan script (1900-1600 B.C.), (fig. 22.1) the 
latter surviving in the post-Harappan period also 
TM B.C. Rojdi, Diamabad and Theur are 
re halcolithic sites of Late Harappan and post- 
cus CON using a simplified Harappan 
Ed ich is designated Late Harappan both on 
the See and technical grounds. Recently, 
M Distt. Kurnool excavation 
en by  Narasimhiah (personal 
odes, on) has brought to light Late Harap- 
fon Age aes on Chalcolithic pottery of the 
Megalithic th-8th century B.C.). Graffiti on 
pottery from Sanur (1000-300 B.C.) 


also show th S 
pan script. e continuous use of the Late Harap- 


The H 
a Á 
and rappan script used pictures of animate 


inani : 
Cursive PS objects along with linear (called 
Roman T D 1969: 94) signs resembling 
joining of diff ers H.P.W. A third element is the 
Í pictures is linear signs creating an illusion 
Pictures reve l en analysed, these pseudo- 
ig. 22.2), a et they were compound signs 
ables an oe ed to write, according to us, syll- 
Pictures o aa consonants (fig. 22.2a). The 
metimes si Pipal leaf and ‘scorpion’ „had, 
i them, «f E for phonetic variants attached 
d signs ose of accenting the Brahmi 
^ 
Ue Of consa- (o. indicate the medial vowel 
te Ha Onantal signs. The Fi. 
s Tappan scrib . The Harappan and 
pho. indicate e also accented the®basic 
Ine ion of th e medial vowel. The full 
dnumber ofb € script is indicated by the 
1 asic signs. 


„process of identi 


SIMPLIFICATION OF THE HARAPPAN SCRIPT 


An important clue to the decipherment of the 
Indus script is provided by the Late Harappan 
script which used only 22 basic signs as against 
the 62. basic signs of the Harappan script. The 
simplification was achieved by the Late Harap- 
pans by dropping all pictures and retaining only 
linear signs thus effecting economy in the number 
of signs which is an indication of the existence of 
an alphabetic writing. The term ‘basic sign’ 
implies the elemental form occurring indepen- 
dently in inscriptions without the addition of 

ting or without being encum- 


bered in any W nother. The - 


(fig. 22.3.) The number of basi 
large as 417 (Mahadevan 1977: 
number i 

pictures Or compo! 
permutations an 


language for 

Finish particulany, 

to analyse the com 

be treated as pictures and gi 

the language of their choic In 

are three defects. First, - 

compound signs has res 
asic $ 

pictures) to 

Secondly, objec 


isshownin — 
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HARAPPAN SCRIPT 
Phonetized pictures and linear signs 
in Logographic - cum - syllabic stage 


0" AÐ = makh -dra- ka“ 
VOR Y e Sa-kka-à - 
makha-draka (Draha) - saka 


W = tra-vrsha 
ono my = Fla 


pa = 
bhadrama -dvipa 


Logographic - cum - syllabic - cum - 
alphabetic stage y 2d 


I IX YUP = ae-ka-ae - 
^M IRE Yar Qe -ka-ae - deka 


aekae-aekae -trada 
X ih Ill = tr-ppta - rk = trppta-arka 


Syllabic stage 
Q uM Sah - pata 
Pseudo pt i i 
ie p ws n Syllabic - cum - 


= bhag -dra-h = 
bhaga -drah (prh) 


RON: 


R . Fig.22.1. m 
g pictures and linear sign “ een ans 


S is taken 
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A'A BØ = aa -sa'da = daga da 
BANS = pa*sa-da = pa" sada 


= p-ka-ae-ba-ka-à- 

Pakae - bakq 
Ud ÞAKIÐ = pa-ae-dva- 
PATIUTS sr 
pae (paye?) - dvasataha -på 


Analysis of some compound signs 


k k a 
V *tVtU-Xy =kka 
ta a A 
M+ = Wp =tra 
P ha 
O+E = UJ = pha 
Urs loy e 

+E +U = =ursha 
dva p p a = 
l| + Qc Qt AF = dvappa 


+W = bhàk = bhak 


ine 
picture-cum d a 
ture) phase "i gi- 


e 
dent from n othdl 


The evolution of the mixed 
writing“ of the Harappan (ma 
pure linear script becomes ev! Ed 
ing on the seals from the Late Loi Garhi and in 
Mohenjo-daro (Dales 1976), Ra að. 
scribed shards from Rangpur, Rojal, 


DIRECTION OF WRITING uld 
; gye) sho 
The writing on seal-impressions mm ek 
be read from right to left as poss y labels 
direction of inscribing on wet 
overlapping of signs. (Lal 1961; 


New Light on Indus Script 


PHONETIC VALUE OF SIGNS Á 


; ;ow to proceeding from the known to the 
Wie he Semitic script of the 14th-11th 
EO p.c. and its earlier form in the Sinaitic 
script, both written from the right to the left, and 
with signs common to those in the Late Harap- 
pan signs, are chosen for comparison (fig. 22.4). 
The phonetic value of the Semitic signs is also 
given to the corresponding signs in the Late 
Harappan script. Of the 22 signs in the Late 
Harappan script, 17 are identical with those in the 


Semitic script (fig. 22.4). 


ll psas t +a=pata(pat) 
O+'+X+'=8,.9,3,8 


10 p+a+t =pat 
0. X-8 
Q*"X- 0 
12. p rarh =pah 
QO+'+4 20.0.0 8 u I3 p +a+h+a=paha(pah) 
tA Sy X -¥ 
OAA 0 OE v 


þet d 
evt 
14 Hii sean (ech) 15. m + h=mh(mah) 
d is“ K+ A= 
S *a«h =sah IZ sake EA 
neq eset d 
S *a«a« $ = sas(sas) Rete ayo, fe lk 
eee AUS XE 


AN 
Ms SYLLABLES WITH REDOUBLED CONS. 
Ps 
ið eis de =ppok=pak [or Nt X -ppoka-pak] 
UE V= XX a Similarly taf = ssama =sama 
“P+ P+ b= pph(ppch) 


5 
P+ p +a+h =ppah=poh 
incor Q«0«'«4- Q 
#04 Pta= OR = 
0*0 *Us Qs M Sse 
` rein 
imilar |y W=[%+ t + | kasappa 


P+ayt = 


Ppat = pat (papat ?) 
= OR. gio 


854 


While readi Fig.22.2. Harappan signs 
sy t ose, signe the Indus inscriptions containing 
gns, two A Which are identical with Semitic 
ely, Accent features of the Indus script, 
fone sns and formation of com- 
tipt did ept in mind. Whereas the 
ipt did. cd indicate vowel value, the 
Ms out to i ce, the language of the Indus 
* ls closely” e à non-Semitic, and, to be 
V akin to the Old Indos Aryan 
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P + p+r + a = ppra(popr?) 
O+O+4+' =a, 6 
8 p+ p+ rt a ta =ppra(papr?) 
O+O0+k+U+' = GO 
9 h +h+oa+ k sa =hhaka(hakay 
Þet EXE [X dn] 
x A Similarly ‘qf! =hhoh 
V ASPIRATES 
Lk +h =kh 2 ka hæa=kha 
VAN o? Veit = 
3 keheo+ote kha sins 
Waste! =) UsoeAetete Wc 


V +A U+ ' = RY [R =kaha| 
Simiory A N=sho, Bad, Vif dur 
æ = phahh (pah) i X =phaka(pak) 
A-pheh (poh), []=bh , fiJ=bhb  (T]-bhho 
E È K Hz mhha(mahh=maha) 
st) =mhhah(mah) ; K rh s 4W=rha 
d ihe =rhā | hy =rhay(rhi), Y =vha 


VI PICTURES 
|. a$u« a =asva 2 aśv+ a + a =asva 
-^= g & +4 °%=8 
3 agv+ arh =asvah 4.urs + a =vrsa 
@+ 18-88 A s ey 


5. urg+a+a =vrsð 6.vrs«h «a =ursha 


"OA Je KE 
Fig.22.2a Harappan signs 


language with some features of the Hittite and 


Avestan. oe Ed 
In the second stage, the U' sign. with its 


accented forms is taken into account giving the 
phonetic value d= as in a slightly variant sign in 


Semitic (fig. 22.4, 19). Its accented forms are gi- 
ven the value a, a, ae, and ao. (fig. 22.5). They 


act as initial vowels in most cases and are occa- 
sionally used as inedials. In the first two stages of. 
decipherment, 136 inscriptions containing signs 
identical with Semitic signs have been read (Rao 
1979) thereby ensuring that the progress ÍS tom 
the known to the unknown and from the simple 
to the complex. 


CLUE TO LANGUAGE 


á í » pat ‘master, gove 
‘water’, ama strength’, pat | , govern 
(sas) ‘rule’ sap ‘curse’ sada eminent’, phaga 


bhaga ‘Lord’, maha great and pr ‘protect’ suggest 
an Indo-European language, namely the old 
Indo-Aryan. Grammatical features, such as infle- 
xional endings used in inscriptions for instrumen- 
tal, dative and genitive cases, also correspond to 
those used in the old Indo-Aryan and Indo-Aryan 
(Rao 1980: 163). s z 

The very fact that the Indus language is infle- 
xional, precludes the possibility of its being 
Sumerian which is an agglutinative language. 
The presence of conjunct consonants (samyukta 
aksharas)—and use of distinct signs for voiced 


IDENTIFICATION OF BASIC LINEAR SIGNS 


INSCRIPTION WITH | BASIC SIGN INSCRIPTION WITH ILIGATUR-| SEAL 
[Noj o BASIC SIGNS AND VALUE LIGATURED SIGN 

(vs UJ UV. | VOR 

2x86) U (CU vx 


EIAI 


T FA ITAY 


ud AF YRO 
AK) 


PPT Re RE 


RigaageerRPs* 


- KEAT TE SLLOGOR Þor RAÐAR 


aa 
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and voiceless stops, namely K 

and B are So för M D 
age belonging to the Dravidian grou à md 
stages of decipherment consist of avai ni 
‘man’ and ‘fish’ signs‘which do hot appen 
Semitic writing (Rao 1981: 18). They are in 
the phonetic value r (vowel) and s respec 
from the Old Indo-Aryan words nr for ‘man’ a 
sahula for a variety of fish. A few examples of the 
words involving the use of these two signs are 
given below: 


pr ‘protect’; dr ‘pierce’; drh ‘strong’, hostile: 
brh ‘make big’; tr ‘save’, etc. 

sama ‘calm’ ; sanna ‘happy’ ; sak ‘be power- 
ful’; sada ‘triumphant, eminent’ ; sakra ‘power- 
ful’, etc. 


After evaluating the ‘fish’ and ‘man’ signs it 
was possible to read more than 500 inscriptions, 
some examples of which are given here. 

In the fourth stage of decipherment, the num- 
erals are given the word value on the basis of the 
words already known for the cardinal numbers: 


happt, dasa and sata respectively which are writ- 
ten in the alphabetical system also (fig. 22.1). 
What is significant in the use of numerals e 
sented by the corresponding number of long i 
short vertical lines is that they are logosyllables d 
in the inscription pa-ra-tr-ka 'supreme E ee 
‘supreme of the three’. But some numeras = 
used actually to denote number, as in the insati 
tion pa-pantaka ‘protector of the Five . Gi 
The last stage of decipherment ee is 
assignment of syllabic value on an act ís e 
principle, and occasionally, word-value 


FA ion, bee 
pictograms representing bird, SANE ple, 
Pipal leaf, field, hand, etc. Bae eel 


phonetic value sak derived from th 
‘the bird of omen’, asu from the wo 
‘pipal leaf’, etc. Some examples o 
tions read on this basis are given here: 


PHONOLOGY 


t ; lin 
The Indus or Harappan script had 40 


for 21 sounds. They, include 
n the € 


New Light on Indus Script 
wel r and, when accented, it was dsed Rie 
E eal r. There are two PEOS 


he ‘fish’ sign. There were no signs for 
rals. The retention of all the 
Indus language and the abs- 


latter. 
The Harappans used consonant clusters in all 


positions as in the Hittite and Avestan languages 
but unlike those in the Tamil and Sumerian 
languages. The Indus script gradually dropped 
not only pictures and pseudo-pictures but also 
syllabic signs and, ultimately, evolved an alpha- 
betic system of writing retaining, however, medial 
vocatic indicators. A few compound signs repre- 
senting conjunct consonants however continued 
to be in use. 
The syntax of the Harappan language follows 
that of the early Indo-European, namely, the 
qualifying element following the substantive, but 
ree order is also noticeable in a number 
aa fee! compounds are frequently 
ratty na n forms are very limited, 
IE ere was no need for using a 
which DO A in me inscriptions on seals, 
ceasionally mee * owners and their titles. 
and prolessions ie of consignees, commodities 
occur (Rao 1981: 25). 


Pu 
RPOSE OF SEALS AND CONTENTS OF 
INSCRIPTIONS 


The Sealin 

earing meen in the warehouse at Lothal 
reverse and of ns of packing material on the 
that the an the seal on the obverse, confirm 
Joods in co pcre used mostly for authenticating 
Payment of ee transactions or certifying 
copper GF any. But there are several seals 
Sest their Use ets from Indus cities which sug- 
aS prayer Bu tokens on religious occasions or 
inscriptions i ets. For example, some seals bear 

Sacrifice ike aSsva satra ‘ho ifice' 
ftom, performed ee rse sacrifice or 
qu QUSS ME y As'va'; sapa pa ‘protector 
oy és lerarchy of e SG from the enemy’, 
í a ons pa cas suggested by the titles 
her dan who one ector and paka or pah 
Same í g abes the lowest rung; above 
| stilla uler' and pat/pata 'gover- 

; Ove, were the s'asa-s’asa * 

Pat-/pata * sa-s'ása ‘ruler 
each i © be conf, á Sovernor of governor’. 
Which ha AG am eracies of rulers or clans 
a different animal deity such as 


the long-horned or sh 
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SEMITIC & INDUS SIGNS 


OLD NORTH | HARAPPAN | LATE 
SIGNS | HARAPPAN 
E SIGNS 


e S.SEMITIC 
Fig.22.4. Harappan signs 


ort-horned bull, elephant, 
tiger, mountain goat, etc. 
hem are also indicated by 
fighting the tiger. 


unicorn, rhinoceros, 
Skirmishes amongst t 
the scene ofa bull-man 


RELIGION 
onfirm that the archaeolog- 


ical remains reveal: such as fire-altars and other 
enclosures built for animal sacrifice at Mohenjo- 


libangan. Two seals depict 
daro, Lothal and Kalibang etd 


ire God in the surroun ofa pipal 
eo in one of them, the inscription ues 
bhag-Arka ‘Lord Arka’. In a seal depicting 
flame emanating from an altar, the nee 
reads ‘pag bhag rkaha ‘(seal) of the might Lor 
980: pl. IV. 1). Arka yn D n 
fire and a plant in the Fa vee We 


UE 
ree out he Avesta. The so-called Pas’ upati 


The seal-inscriptions c 
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VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


L BASIC AND SECONDARY SIGNS 3 
INDUS: (orf = 2/2, U =a, U- a, = 20/0, FF = 20/0 
BRAMH]: H-a, Hf- 8, HITTITE fj=a 


SEMITIC d^ A. 


iNDUS C EG 
IL INITIAL VOWELS: UGU-2:-2 "9p YUQ- respeto 
QU sn CV ama Á} ) <p 
I MEDIAL VOWELS: ).A.3 Yo pa, «^ = «na, XY- I = 
nofam?, fe! = G-ga, +Y - Q pa 
Aa Vs A AAP = body sys y “LY =kak/kka 
0-U-0-We A "er/ers,0-Q-U- V - 
WerpPck, 0-0-0 -Aa Q -cpat 
OV -Y -rV -YG -0-0-0 
Do- pal Lon ey, 0 A Say /41?; 
Á cre = thoy/rh? 
IV. SHORT STROKES AS VOWEL INDICATORS 
A INDUS: tea, Halls ovfa, ote Qx pa, ()-lel-Q= pa, 0112) -poe 
Wok, Yoko, W-ko, NE ela p^ e kae, Ans, Ni X = ío, 
Bet, ora, board, þara, Feh, E-ha, E-ha, E- hae, -hao 
Db Bebo, f=ba, A-d, A-da, 42-da, -h , Ufi sha, Uju „þá ete, 
Eb E-bo bes 
B. BRÀMHI Arta. {eta k-ti, fe La, £ ti, Zote, buda; «do dle, 


Fig.22.5. Harappan signs 


seal from Mohenjo-daro (pl. II), depicts the three- 
faced Agni whose supremacy seems to have been 
acknowledged by other politico-religious clans 


with the elephant, thinoceros, 
their animal deities, The inscription reads rama 
trda (tridha) osa (osha) ‘pleasant and shining in 
three ways’ or ‘pleasant shining triad’. The refer- 
ence is to Agni in his three forms as lightning, sun 
and fire as conceived in the Rigveda. It is, there- 
fore, evident that the Harappans were fire-wor- 
shippers and offered Sacrifices. Altars for the said 
Purpose were found at Mohenjo-daro even dur- 
ing Wheeler's excavation in 1950 and have been 
documented, recently, by Michael 


buffalo and tiger as 


The basic concepts the Vedic Aryans-and the 
Harappans had about god, ruler, and the cosmic 
or moral order were similar. The tuler and god 
had epithets Suggesting that they were saviours— 
bountiful, mighty, merciful and great. The Harap- 
Pans spoke an archaic form of the Old Indo- 

_ Aryan language and observed religious rites simi- 
lar to those of Vedic Aryans and bore names 
- Which are preserved in the Rigveda. In Harappa, 

huti, etc., post-eremation remains have 
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come to light. Apparently, both cremation 4 
turial were practised by the Harappans Gn 
pta 
1972). They were not phallus-worshippers a 
hitherto believed (See Dales in this Volume 
eds.), nor were their cities destroyed by invading 
Aryans (See Srivastava in this volume. eds,), The 
aborigines and even the very Aryans who 
opposed the Vedic Aryans in their advance east 
of the Sarasvati after the flood havoc, were dub. 
bed enemies and demons in the Rigveda. The 
Drh of the Indus seals, for instance, are none 
other than the Druhus mentioned in the Rigveda, 
but the Papr (Pipr) and Dasa are given demonaic 
traits in the same text. 
An important contribution the Harappans 
made to the progress of civilization, is the simplii 
cation of a complicated writing into an alphabetic 
system. The Semitics who had trade Ws 
with them appear to have borrowed the s 
signs for their consonantal value, and E í 
Greeks added a few signs for vowels, an Ne 
fected the Alphabet. The pioneering effort, ho 
ever, was made by the Harappans. 


L 
TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLITERATION OF SEA 
INSCRIPTIONS (Plate I) 
1. ma-ha = maha: great, chief fae, 
2. ma-na = mana: unit of weight: als 
RV). " 
ae Z ppaka/paka: guardian ee 
(compare hastipaka: pah in mand 
Harappan languages means, prote (ol ian 
4. ppa-ka-ha = pakaha: (seal) o 
5. p-a = pa: protect, or protection e violence 
6. a-ma ama: strong ( strength, Pew" 


o name of 


r (ra: 
7 s — paka - ra: guardian gaan 
bestow; RV) ous, Lord (RV) 
8. phag-a = phag/bhaga: graclo™™  , «Lor 


- prot 
9. pa-phag-a = pa phaga/bhaga: P 


or God. 

10. p-ka-ae-ba-ka-a = pa 
from Baka. (Baka Dalbhy is 
in RV). ra 
ll. pata ‘phag-ha-rka = 
(arka): govern Lord Arka (Arka rê 
sun in RV). ; 

12. pa rk a-r = pa rka- 
sionis (ar ‘to praise’ RV). 
13. ba-dra ma-ha is bad 
Spicious, great, or chiet. 
14. ppr = pr: protect, or pro 


kae-baka: t° 
he name of à 


„ praise 
ál? protect Arka: P 


, a: aU 
ra (bhadra) mah 


tector ( RV) ? 


éada: eminent (RV). 
_éa-da-ha = paka-Sadaha: (seal) of the 
m þet nt (sad: be eminent, RV). 


a-ra-tr-ka = para- 2 rion 
ne raid (trai: save; trika: consisting of 


three RV). 

18, pa-sa-ka-tr-m 
tect powerful saviour: great. : ; $ 
19. hapt-Sas-asu-a = hapta-śaśa - Asva: Asva, 
Ruler of Seven. 

20. asvah-ha = asvahha (= Asvaka): name of a 


a-ha = pa saka - tra-maha pro- 


prince. 2 
91. agva-a-Sa-tr = a$va-satra: horse sacrifice, or 


sacrifice by Asva, (sattra: oblation or sacrifice). 

22. agv-pa’” ph-adr-ma-a = agvapa-bhadrama: 
Asvapa, ;most auspicious (asvapa = groom). 

23. t'/Sa-nn-a = tara'/sanna: protector/auspi- 
cious (tara: protector VS). 


MEANING OF INSCRIPTIONS IN FIGURES 


1. dasa-da: bestower of ten. 

2. pa" Sada: protector, eminent. 

3. pa’ pappr: Protector Papr (Papr = Paipr is the 
name of a ruler in RV). 

4. pakae-baka: to guardian from Baka. 


traka: supreme saviour, ` 


5. pae-dyu-Sataha-pa: to the protector divine of. | 
the hundred protector; the protector of the pro- 
tector of two hundred; dyar: heaven; dva: two. 
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S.C. Malik 


Harappan Social and Political Life 


A close functional interaction between social and 
religious subsystems, as it exists now between 
Society, economy and politics, has always been in 
Heres except of course, for the beg- 
a E ustrialization. Therefore, Harappan 
E ed UM Ad interpreted apart from reli- 
ium = is is evident by the degree of 
da g mated on the basis of craft and 
eeu a vancement, population size and 
E economic subsystems, ritual areas, 
Nene pu all of which we learn from 
minties e a8 is true not only for urban com- 
fact oie ame n surrounding rural ones. In 
ineage aa ages may indicate a single 
ges suggest a um i and segmented large villa- 
tge towns and i-lineage social organization; in 
Classes suggests Geen the existence of several 
2 Ew these were probably organi- 
Social complexit p RU hereditary basis. Urban 
feries fassociot ne indicated also by the ceme- 
ic andit doge different grave goods, 
cay SS such mee which reflect different 
sa b o teen cial implications are indi- 
dann Sizes, der AE of house types (in the 
> Mestie o jects f earths and locations, other 
the = "Ocio found in actual location), and 
em "Political patternina i ; 

T Mer in w idi ning is suggested by 
âre located secular and sacred struc- 


Atchaeg o RELIGION AND ECOLOGY» 
vain the trameviaence may also be examined 
almos Ple eo of ecology. For instance, at 
a entirely rituali Society, religion is often 

á ; zation of ecology, because it 
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helps to placate nature and natural processes in 
order to sécure the best results. But, on moving 
from the nomadic to semi-sedentary and seden- 
tary agricultural societies, there is ritual elabora- 
tion: there now exist rituals for such occasions as 
harvesting, sowing and ploughing. All these 
rituals, we may reasonably presume, are likely to 
have been present during the Harappan period. 
Thus, as the exploitation and mobilization of 
ecological surroundings gathers momentum— 
increased energy being harnessed in greater 
proportions — religion (and rituals) transit from a 
level of the ethnic to that of a universalizing 
system. This is what happened when urban areas 
came into existence, for now hereditary priest- 
hood with political authority was formed. Rural 
areas become associated with urban religious 
systems, increasing the number of agricultural 
rites and rituals; such as fasts, and other sacrifices 
as well as domestic rites for individuals. 

The location of archaeo-historical sites, of 
monuments and other structures in the context of 
ecology is very informative, in terms of the 
interaction of landscape with religious ema 
sions. For.example, the orientation and density o 
sacred structures, the manner in which d 
teries are utilized and so on, tells us about re He 
ous differentiations. This is because, in ini 
ethnic religions, ecological retenus Er 
intense with nature— plants and animals— S 
sacred structures are neither widely nor co 


jal objects 

:ously'distributed. There are no spec 
M MIS that may be identified den as 
extraordinarily religious—a great deal depending 
upon technological efficiency. But as the comp- 
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lexity increases, the interaction of landscape and 
monuments becomes equally complex.- The 
problem here, however, is that monuments are 
often built beyond economic, labour and 
technological capacities. Several simpler societies 
all over the world build monuments beyond their 
obvious ‘simple’ organization and the techno- 
economic levels of their society. Consequently, a 
series of different questions need to be asked. say 
when large monuments are discovered. We have 
to find out how much allocation is given for this 
work in different forms o: societies, viz. does a 
large group of monuments necessarily suggest 
complexity and a stratified social order? The fact 
is that, even while a lack of centralized political 
systern can produce monuments of considerable 
size, urban life (say the Harappan one) need not 
necessarily produce comparable monuments. 
Therefore, in terms of the skills and labour — 
economic backing—that are apparently avail- 
able, sacred structures and monuments may be 
built on the basis of continuity of ideas along 
various transitional phases. This is why monu- 
ments, temples, and other structures that We see 
not only in India, but other parts of South-East 
Asia (for instance at Angkor-Vat), are built 
beyond the capacity of that society, 
ecological imbalances and even the 
of societies, empires and civilizations. 


At any rate, what we le 
that in complex ethnic an 
of religion — as perha 
one— diffused patterns 
area are seen to functio 
Political, as well as r 


leading to 
breakdown 


arn from such studies is 
d universalizing systems 


of ritual structures at Kalibangan, and elsewh 

of the ‘bath’ and the ‘pool’; and sc on The 
absence of singled-out gods, deities M 
religious monumental Structures is marked in the 
Indus Civilization. It indicates cle E 


arly the absen 
of a strong— unitary— religious or ies 
religious authority such as that of king— of auto- 


cratic regime (both religious or political). 


The interaction of landsca 


: pe patterns, in th 
context of socio- E 


religious subsystems, enable us 
world view in particular societies. 
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For, it is this world view which often affe 

planning and orientation of land Cts the 
whereby cosmic ideas or the ideal Patterns 
applied to the earth’s surface. For extn is 
universe is considered: to evolve from a po 
point, this results usually in the north-south a 
east-west orientation (indicated by Hindu 
temples as well as by the Patterning of the Hindy 
villages). The grid-pattern found in Harappa orin 
a few other cities of West Asia, such as Ur, 
suggest an ideal cosmic plan in which everything 
is related to other things. Again, cremation as i 
exists amongst Hindus and other communities, 
more likely suggests a cyclic world view. Contra- 
rily, burials and inhumations suggest different 
viewpoints. In the same way, the man, plant and 
animal relationship may be understood by sea- 
sons and crops or the rhythm of nature whereby 
ritualization and specialization are incorporated 
into this pattern. Thus, different burials and 
settlement patterns which indicate the rich and 
poor social classes or castes, implies that s 
maintenance possibly required sóme form P 
food taboos of pollution and purity during van 
ous occasions, and so on (Sopher 1967). 


FUNERARY REMAINS AND THEIR 
INTERPRETATION 


In an article in World Archaeology, 


(1969) discusses generalizations F o pnograptic 


Peter J. Ucko 


parallels. Briefly, he goes beyo 
one-to-one correlations of arc 
i.e., it is assumed that funerary da ut he shows 
nificant indicator of conservatism. 
that this is certainly not true, ws n umation 
incorporate both burial as we Meo Á 
Practices, including cremation. A sex à 
n 

age; and many societies often cha E loge 
practices when they move from rely func 
region to another. This is for pu Ps v 
reasons since no society is stare gos 
period of time; and while in some others this 
and funerary customs change, In historic? ^. 
not be so. Therefore, by sees insights f of 
ethnographic parallels in India, $ vary pf ce T 
provide us with ideas about ie while th tp 
the Harappans. Consequent d proof; ors 
arguments do not provide actua janati 


T Orp 
provide us with multiple possible ^ 


Harappan Social and Political Life 
a 
explanations, narrowed down, become 
e alternatives to be re-analysed and 
ity again in the field. 


These 
ossibl A 
tested, for valid 


It is noticed t 
‘poorer’ and>‘simpler’ sccietis often tend to have 


very rich burials (like the case mentioned about 
monuments in the previous section) well beyond 
their standard of living. Again, in the decline ofa 
civilization, burials and tombs tend to become 
rich and opulent. However, in the upswing of an 
economy and civilization, these practices become 
‘weaker’. Also, while in some societies, social dif- 
ferentiation in burials often exists, in others, both 
equality as well as inadequate care of the dead 
without any special practices have been noticed. 
However, a common feature in most societies is 
that burials or similar practices are distinguished 
most often on the basis of number, sex and age of 
the individual. All these factors influence the vari- 
ety of funerary structures, rites and rituals. For 
example, in some societies a new-born receives 
no burials, while the young are often buried 
within the Camp and those a little older at the 
age of the corner of the settlement; and, death 
aon E different causes as disease, natural 
hirer AA etc., often requires different 
logists ioo ATA os Reale archaeos 
über en di ferentiated burials in terms of 
me s and direction explaining them in 
eX eR ual or cosmic beliefs However, 
villa ay be merely in relationship to the 
t Se, to the sun or to the moon, or even as in 
ne case of Egypt, a dina à 
tiver, Thus tr , according to the flow of the 
» these and other broad generaliza- 


tions may b : 
dus Civi ER to the evidences of the In- 


EVOLUTION Or PEASANT SOCIETY AND 
While a CIVILIZATION 
Civilization went characteristic of the Indus 
85 Well as 'S its urban life, surrounding villages, 
"portae i e ones in the hinterland, are no less 
This ; 3 understanding socio-political life. 
Sübporteq Cause, rural areas have not only 
fOco-cuthur ara have often contributed tó the 
eve], ine development at the urban-rural 
iasant cage ARA generalizations about 
vel of hum tes need to be understood at the 
hing r as volution, at the same time distin- 
du "Indus ia rae in terms of industrial and 
S are eee But the fact remains that all 
Rol Peasant society albeit the 


hat, in various parts of the world, ' 
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a ie pre-industrial level is quite dif- 
EIS ) which exists in the industrial 
age. Eric R. Wolf (1966) says that of the several 
methods for examining peasant villages, many 
until now have been wrongly used in interpreting 
socio-cultural generalizations about village life. 
Some examples of mistaken generalizations are: 
(i) villages are tradition-bound; (ii) they are 
simple aggregates; end (iii) therefore, in this 
sense, peasants are alike all over the world. 

Wolf also tells us that peasantry is a wide- 
ranging complexity, *starting from simple settle- 
ments to very large ones that are indirectly or 
directly linked to complex urban groups by a 
series of networks. These networks exist even at 
the hunting-and-gathering levels, for these 
societies are also linked both to villages and 
cities. In short, these network exchanges clearly 
imply their participation in the wider economic, 
religious and other systems — no society being 
completely isolated specially in the context of a 
civilization. 

However, while all these linkages are based on 
complex socio-kinship relationships at simpler 
levels, at urban levels, the socio-cultural and 
politico-ecoriomic linkages are more complex 
For example, in the case of Harappa, networks 
were probably governed by centralization, and 
some control of the means of production, labour 
and exchange of goods and services (which are 
not anymore directly controlled, as was the case 
at the simpler levels by the producers). Govern- 


ance is by both, economic and political systems 


of productive organization, which enforce 
economic controls that provide other incentives. 
All these facts are present in all forms of 
pre-industrial market economy, which buc 
surpluses produced by the peasants. In other 
words, a division now exists between the Ry 
producers who’control and are in authority, y 
those which represent large segments of ` 
population of agricultural areas. It may be Be á 
here that, even though the basis of ps Ri 
economy continues to be the same SR p 
it is the complexity of oet d ae 
ence of subsystems wi in pe 
his stage of civili 

system that clearly cena t Ra. 
zation, as the Harappan one. Hence, 

plus i e viewed not in terms o mere 
e pM but also social imperatives that 


are closely linked to economic and food surplus. 


It has been discussed elsewhere (Malik 1968) that 
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surpluses are produced for social occasions like 
marriages and other ceremonies and rituals that 
are often directly or indirectly connected to urban 
; groups. These are indirect at an earlier stage, 
while systematic relationship come into existence 
as the rural-urban continuum institutionalizes 
into a systematic relationship. In short, peasants 
are now involved and governed by facters which 
are outside their direct needs and way of life; and, 
in return for their surpluses, they receive other 

goods and services of a non-agricultural nature. 
We have thus to imagine these kinds of 
networks of exchange of goods, ideas and 
labour; all of which are more than likely to have 
been essential for the functioning of the Indus 
Civilization, forming the core of its existence. This 
is how large cities have flourished from the begin- 
ning, except until the time when industrial 
economy brought in full fledged commercial en- 
terprise in these areas. Bearing in mind this stage 
of evolution, concomitant socio-political 
developments must be in existence in the Indus 
Civilization. But in peasantry, there is variation in 
the ideological (world views) or value system 
whereby symbolic forms give order and a 
meaningful universe of various inter-relationships 
as reflected in the socio-political order. Ideology 
is very important in dealing with the various 
tensions that arise in the day-to-day working of 
gn 
integrate not only Ms order to 
peasant society but also urban 


Society. Specific interpretations will hav. 
nn : 
diligently worked with the data. e 


EVOLUTION AND KINSHIP SYSTEMS 
= An interpretation of social or. 
. .  us—in terms of different 

. . ranging from simple small-sc 
ones with extreme Specializ 
systems. Anthropologists, 
data, have been able to mak 


ganization involves 
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familistic and non-familistic, In the i 
kinship names are based on social posit Ormer, 
group of kindred or their derivatives: Nn ina 
latter case the terms are status Posilions vi ne 
are based on occupational specializations wu 
cal offices, social classes and the like. He es iti- 
to correlate the two major divisions p 
egocentric and socio-centric levels respectively 
even though both cut across each other at rit 
ous stages. This is an extremely brief summary of 
his conceptual framework, on the basis of which 
he has further classified kinship terms into four 
subdivisions, and formulated four evolutionary 
stages. The first being that of a small, isolated, 
primitive level of society, when terminology is 
chiefly egocentric and familistic, since initially, 
internal social relations are predominantly face- 
to-face and consistent. But, second, with the 
growth of complex societies, when intensive 
agriculture begins and tribes become supra- 
tribes, then non-familistic terms also emerge. This 
is because, now, not only domestic families but 
larger families and other relationships of groups 
also begin to be formed (this is a transitional 
phase that leads on to specialization.) 


The third stage is important for us beð i 
the beginning of city life— of both pre-in as 
type. There is the emergence of complex e 
economic classes, of political or bureaucra 


2 CE ial classes 
fices, and of the differentiation of M poor. 


ê -familistic. 
Kinship terms are egocentric and non 


à ition, 0T 
Both terms arising out of a hereditary pos! 
because of relations to other pe TO orders 
titles that are socio-centric. Supra" 


eH us 
:listic stat 
, non-familis A 
emerge, and these refer to:no d socioccen 


"m: 
_ New te 
familistic terms continue to be used te grour” 


inology that emerges is due to CAU ri havé 
ings such as ‘castes’, classes and gui f speci iza- 
their basis on the occupational barn n in 
tion. This is, of course, a general de ut, In ^ 
ideal state in an evolutionary OE of socie 
this stage covers several hundre 

that exist and are existing 
history and represent extreme h 
example, thisstage would covet sy an) ade 
groups and infra-industrial Te onal po Í 
only covers Harappan type, “e d feuda P 
Greece but also colonial empires 2^ à 


: 
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We are not concerned at oo S 
moment, for it belongs to 
SEX AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR 

ce of adaptive response to vary- 
ing conditions of culture and economic life, four 
hundred societies drawn from all over the world 
and from every level of cultural complexity by 
Murdock (1965), were examined and classified in 
terms of ‘cultural correlates of pre-marital sex 
behaviour’. These are briefly: the restrictive 
intermediate and permissive norms of behaviour 
which have been correlated to a subsistence 
economy, technology, demography, politics, reli- 
gion and social organisation (the two primary 
categories at the subsistence economic level are 
food producers and food-gatherers; farmers— 
further divided into three sub-categories ranging 
from pastoralistic, intensive tillers to small 
tillers—deriving more than half their total food 
supply from agricultural or animal husbandry and 
food gathering). 

It has beeri found that restrictive norms of sex 
a are greatest in the intensive tillers and 
ann E opposite proportion as one moves 
Ban a evel of food gatherers. The explana- 
ae So RN intensive agriculture requires 
in NE high level of discipline and 
to cultivate T eu restrictions enable the youth 
needed pecialized skills (which are less 

at the other end of the continuum) 
se restrictions are further i am Tau 
the large syst e further intensified within 
Special; ystem of the town or city. Similarly, 
ized technolo liai : 
Staphy and cultu ee ARIS intense demo- 
testrictive no ral complexity imposes highly 
Ims of socio-sexual behaviour— 


olding e 
organization. ally true’ at the level of political 


eo TA 
exact ae difficulty is that we do not know the 
t Ut, as e Harappan political organization 
p Pear t A 3 we Shall show later, there does not 
nstead, tee empire’ as many seem to think. 
Small State. Were probably several local or 
Petty chief z e political organizations, such as 
Ocal authorities (Malik 1968), with emphasis on 
and regulation, Or administrative units for rules 
No ation o Nevertheless, the more the 
"ms come Power, the more restrictive the 
lere is ng Sain, at the level of religion, 
St religious one single or high god or super- 
e ‘empires centration, central planning 
: dis is absent. But there was 


As a consequen 
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perhaps regulation of social norms and sex 
behaviour because that is the only way certain 
marriage standards remain operative without 
coercion. Gods of ‘lesser’ or of equal power may 
be there, but here, restrictive norms become less 
intense. Similarly, at the level of social structure, 
it has been noted that societies with matrilineal 
customs tend to support permissive norms of sex 
behaviour, and so on» Thus, if it is possible to 
horizontally excavate sseveral generations of 
house, the material and artefacts thus investi- 
gated, may give us insights into the rules of 
social-kinship "and sex behaviour. The 
importance of the above generalization is in pro- 
viding culture-frames of reference, and we may 
further refer to levels of cultural complexity on a 
world-wide scale, including Indian society, as at- 
tempted by Murdock (1973). 


EVOLUTION AND CIVILIZATION 


In the interpretation of socio-political life, it is es- 
sential to discuss the origin of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion in the scheme of general evolutionary pro- 
cess whereby village communities were trans- 
formed into cities (Adams 1966). The origin is to 
be discussed not in the sense of inspiration or 
ideas, but within the broad features of how urban 
societies came into being as socio-cultural 
processes. Urbanization being related to signifi- 
cant economic interchanges represents radical 
socio-political change. This exchange of trade, 
material goods, etc., was correlated to socio- 
religious and political ideas that influenced the 
regions ranging from the Indus Valley, and a 
beyond (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1969). The role e 
intermediary regions which gave impetus. d 
trade, the control of exchange of raw B 
metal technology and various goods is no less 


important. In short, as Childe (1952) indica dm 
earlier, all this implies ee Rie = a 
f production in me ; 
st EU which were systematically exp. 
leading, to the formation of Mu 2 
classes, and the development of sone eae 
religion—political or socio poll jó 
This happened in the villages E M 
peasants were now closely associate Mr 
areas. These inferences are SEP E 
um o eon S implying interdepend- 
a d Dom groups within some ed 
FO: of socio-political ideas. At the 
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moment there is insufficient evidence for a single, 
supreme authority that governed the entire sivili- 
zation. But clearly each city and its associated 
villages did require a social ruling class which 
could maintain discipline in socio-civic life. 

It is worth recapitulating briefly, the kind of 
economic-technological changes which are 
characteristic of this stage of the evclution of 
urban life. For instance, apart from ruling classes 
there were merchants, traders and others who 
carried out commerce both internally and with 
foreign areas (implying several go-betweens— 
between the main authorities ard the masses). 
Other specialists in architecture, astronomy, 
mathematics who were necessary to carefully 
design the purely physical aspects of city-plan- 
ning. As stated earlier, since one or any other 
form of coercion is not seen, it suggests some 
socio-religious means of sanction, which provi- 
ded Incentives to various classes to maintain their 
ae cina primogeniture means. 
is ERN ; n n a Ue Begining of 
RAÐA n, such socio-religious means were 

ajor controlling factors that enabled this 


continuity of tradition, or cr. 
b aft, t 
other occupations, Re 


father to sons, an 
Social identities 
Structure of socie 
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scholars like Robert Adams h 
tion as functionally interrela 
institutions which imply cla 
power and economic focus; 
by a highly developed degr 
control of main productive resources in s 
way that politico-social hierarchies com e : 
each other in administrative territories a 
into urban units. While Adam's definition s e 
on characterizing Mesopotamia, it is clear that we 
may develop a similar complex model for the 
origin and formation of Indus Civilization. 

It is clear that civilization was not invented in 
one area and then spread to the other, nor was 
there a simultaneous explosive emergence, 
Instead, cities,towns and villages ranging at a 
certain point of time from West Asia to the Indian 
subcontinent were interacting within various 
civilizational spheres at the levels of cultural, 
economics technology and socio-politics. Simil- 
arly, these influences spread to other parts of 
India, interacting with other cultures whereby 
certain ideas spread in time which gave a distinc- 
tive 'Indian style' of life (Malik 1968). Thus, 
urban revolution may be looked at within this 
socio-anthropological framework of not only 
man's interaction with the environment at a 
pre-urban stage, but also in terms of the regional 
distinctiveness which was provided due to 
geographical features. It is the governance of this 
complexity in human interaction which may ME 
be understood and expressed in the politica 
spheres. We may thus say that there Wer d 
Harappan times, a system of common ' id 
which prevailed over a vast area not one í |: 
main Harappan areas but also in the bee E p 
ing areas of the subcontinent, beyond the m 4 
pan sphere of influence. It is very clear os fe 
Geographical area, such as in the ingos Mot 
Rajasthan, Gujarat there is a socio-cultura rops, 
tinuity as reflected in various agricultural © way 
craft tethnologies such as in pottery Ed 
houses are built in villages and the matena 
and so on. izations 

The above are the kinds of A P 
which we may make by using (and une" ology: 
ing) various propositions from anthrop n. 
sociology andsother social sciences. 
they are applied to different kinds of * 
archaeology, many errors will be fount 
sions with regard to interpretation, ' 
and propositions will have to be car? 


ave defined Civiliza 
ted areas of Social 
SS stratification of 
these being marked 
ee of bwnership or 


jai 
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d testing, and new data, but 


ther fiel 
only fur lity and consistency of the 


not he logica 


ako by Í 
arguments. 
2 DISCUSSION 


The above discussion of certain general pro- 
positions may allow us to deduce and infer the 
intangible socio-political aspects of Indus Civiliza- 
ton, by briefly recapitulating some of the 
well-known major features, and some existing 
notions — with our own critical comments— 
about socio-political structures which have been 
mentioned by various scholars. This is given 
below: 

The Indus Civilization reflects a highly 
developed civic life, that has been described as 
monotonous (Piggott 1950) because of the rigid 
regularity of standardized block after block of 
burnt-brick houses with broad main streets (the 
drains are well planned and kept clean, and so 
on), along with a pictographic script (as yet unde- 
ciphered). City settlements range in an area of 
five to seven kilometers in circumference and 
nae of these general features were also present 
dc M cities. But in Harappan cities 
EM MM cae -are any ‘special’ monu- 
aoa EE everal Harappan features are 
ONE fe been called the pre-Harap- 
and in the eee in the Indus valley region 
maintained EM an area. Even villages have 
common see uniformity, and have 
bes indicate = But archaeological evidence 
pre-Harappan ee differences both at 
variations i arappan sites. Among the 
ities, fire Ae are ritual objects, gods and 
Uniformity Sh ae But, by and large, there is 
Planning; et of material products, general 
Public - din which is reflected in the cities, 

Ns, Sranarie S, defence walls, large fortifica- 
equipment th S and standardization of materiai 
‘ite the re bees mass production. This is de- 
Hee is ee diversity for, on the whole, 

x not only DNE of pattern. This implies 
cop PAN adi mra but also the classical 
sepa tants have b of city planning ana its 

ated area, een found in a very widely 

\interpreti 
tmi preting socio-political ' life, this 
d as briefly mentioned 

an Wheeler (1968, 1969) 
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kind of authoritarian government—or a totalita- 
rian regime—which the dullness, uniformity and 
simplicity perhaps indeed implies superficially— 
of a disciplined society. Rao goes on, for 
instance, to speak about the spread of spiritual 
ideas when this political 'empire' broke up, and 
glorifies the civilization—by its exotic glory. But 
these and other statements suggest to us that in- 
terpretations uptil now lack any correct theoreti- 
cal knowledge about the functioning of human 
societies and their evolution through time. For 
example, Rao (1973) goes on to suggest that the. 
‘cultural unity’ of Harappan culture was brought 
about by the political unification of four provin- 
ces; similar arguments being given for the ‘down 
fall of the empire’ when there was a wide diffu- 
sion of ‘Harappan technology, so that spiritual 
ideas went down to the lower Krishna valley in 
the South’. In fact, he goes on to say that 
economic and_ socio-political discipline was 
enforced by uniform laws which made the Indus 
Valley people ‘pioneers in founding an empire 
with a distinct personality’. In fact no clear-cut 
evidence suggests these kinds of inferences. 
Thus, without going into further mention of 
different kinds of interpretations, We. have 
attempted to indicate different directions, 
through some logical means employing social 
science concepts, in which Harappan social 
systems may be seen. We will give an example. In 
terms of evolution, the beginning of urban 
organizations indicates a distinct change from the 
earlier simpler societies which are kin-based, toa 
hierarchy of socio-economic structures leading to 
a stratified society. Now, some form of political 
organization is necessary to control the division of 
labour, etc. But such control as that 2 an 
‘empire’ is not necessarily invoked, though this 1s 
ier done. 
Soir in social and cultural pattems may 
be because of the use of similar political SE 
‘ideas in the air’ —and authorities of ad 
tive units in different city-areas. This en oe 
due to the spread of certain ideas (with the 
ations) and/or the evolutionary 
jo-cultural complexities. This 
uniform functional interac- 
tion to form distinct cores of 
e statement seem more 
in the context of pr 
wledge about organization O* 777 
erc thin the wide rangind village-urban 
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settlement complexities. Moreover, : 
authority does not necessarily require coercion, 
because it controls through means ofa complex 
social stratification and institutionalization of 
norms and values. Material-culture uniformity 
and planning does not necessarily imply any unit- 
ary common socio-political authority (today 
many cities in the world have a common pattern 
of planning and arrangement, but the socio- 
political systems on which they have been built 
range from democratic to totalitarian ideas). 
Thus, in our interpretation we have to evolve 
more complex and refined „methods and 
approaches than uptil now, specially those that 
move beyond economic and technological infer- 
ences, to correlate wide-ranging variables. 

To illustrate, not only are urban areas insuffi- 
cient for providing us with an understanding, but 
that we must look towards pre-civilizational— 
rural—levels in several parts of the world before 
we can understand evolution of socio-political 
complexity, and the growth of social stratifica- 
tion. Thus, when urban areas begin, class society 
-—— — and hierarchical differentiation emerge due to the 

— — means of production; this is not in the sense of 

class-consciousness or an interclass:struggle, but 
in the sense of a severe reduction in general 
3 physical and social mobility. Subsequent to this, 
F property relations develop not only in terms of 
A PE Per on but also as forms of distinctive 
b a ec. But this authority is seldom— 
for it is Sk SUR D A REE cal terms, 

Eus terrelated with religion or religious au- 
thority which maintains rites and rituals. All these 
Tesources are controlled, organized and rnain- 
. tained by certain kinds of responses which 
conditioned in the people by kga 
E on) and societal (kinship, etc.) means. 

Eo Rene diterentiation based on kinship 

d to social groupings of class - 
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one of the chief ways whereby the uniform 
tern of planned areas in the cities, divided pat- 
specialized areas, must have maintained the into 
tinuity, ie. tradition passing through Bar 
rather than by means cf superimposed ae 
of political leadership. The specialization 2 
hereditary arts, crafts and technology is normal in 
corporate groups when occupations are handed 
down from father to son. This has been the case 
throughout human history, except until the last 
two centuries which have been effected by 
industrial civilization. 


SUMMARY 


The above mentioned brief inferences have been 
made in some form of the other by Wheeler and 
others. In summary, our attempt is to indicate 
different approaches both for similar and 
different inferences. To illustrate, we have 
suggested that continuity of residential groups 
suggests hereditary occupational traditions. If this 
was not so and was instead, mobility in social 
life—it would have been clearly refiected in the 
discontinuity or changes in material life. 
Changes, specially as those which we notice 
towards the end of civilization — whatever the 
causes— brought about a strain on the 
socio-political systems and the economic base, 
which had probably, by now, stretched beyond 
its sphere. At any rate, social planning is implie 
in the planning of cities, which reflect acute 
awareness and specialization, and what Wheeler 


(1966) has called ‘meticulous planning where 
tic accounts 


z ; other 
were kept, of inventories d 


items whereby civic an 
maintained. All this clearly reflect“. E 
political inferences— social rigiditye — 
disciplined behaviour that 
through social norms and values, rá 
political ‘empires’. The existence o 
cum-political leadership of the priest A 
more likely than any secular political 2 d by the 
Lack of political authority is also indicated * ne 
lack of any outstanding monuments OF 
gods and other supreme sacre aa 
tombs and burials also do not sugges" "send, 
authority or totalitarian governmen op 
some kind of ‘middle’ class urban peor 

present. As Wheeler (1969 
bourgeois aspects of a middle : 
tion seems more likely here 5 Mk 
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ndus Civilization does suggest 
ps which were critical and 
ciety ‘where it was going 
The ‘disciplined and do- 
lect’ of this civilization is perhaps the 


ant inte! x 
e enduring imprint left upon their modern 


situations’. 


Nevertheless, the I 
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The Problem of Class Structure in the 


Indus Civilization 


The Indus Civilization has been a topic of 
intensive study by scholars all over the world for 
over half a century. A series of excavations and 
explorations have been carried out and many 
ep nees have been made with regard to the 
rcd Ei onology and evolution of this 
Piers a meee in spite of considerable 
ETE T s arly work the character of Harap- 
caries basic institutions and social and 
mystery sl remain shrouded in 
4 rece. been done in the context of 
aly thought that onm oie click 
S known ES n e e code is broken, all will 
oWever in view ae ife of Harappan people. 
Mostly on em of the fact that the inscriptions, 
elied iu : are very brief, this hope may be 
i mes, we má yond knowing a few individual 
btally the Ha V still be at sea in understanding 

By puttin rappan cultural process. 
dle together a tew related bits of the jigsaw puz- 
Ee Le attempt is made here to 
sag bered with eee society was, in fact, 
if etal order TER complex and hierarchical 
to economic corporated a class structure 
e -ac undertones. It would be naive not 
arrangement in a highly 
ation that the Harappans 
ve. The collective life they 
Ines of walled towns and 
er canvass " Separation of a.class from 
ne countrystc Harappan existence that 
enis, What Side in constellations of rural 
Harapp the ena N was the relationship 
rural phenomena of the 


: Ulture is d; 
Is Cifficult to detail at this stage; 


theres just such an 
haq ir 
liveg 


Ed Organiz 
iti ge to evolv 

n the conf 
Ma way, th 


but it would-be fair to point out that the tentacles 
of urban growth went deep into the sustaining 
energies of the countryside. The urban-rural 
dichotomy of nature, obtaining in the Harappan 
context, suggests that the economy developed on 
two divergent but complementary lines. On the 
one hand was the collective urge to dominate, 
exploit and prosper. On the other, the scheme of 
life developed on the considerations of survival, 
preservation and perseverence. The first order 
had a highly developed superstructure with man- 
ifold needs basic to its existence. The second was 
the primordial, self-sufficient and rustic stage of 
life having, nevertheless, a formative potential for 
the process of urban growth. Thus, a perfect 
stage was set for the establishment of an 
economic tradition that spread like a cobweb on 
the Harappan countryside with the city occupy; 
ing a central, spider-like and commanding 
position. 

The Harappan situation has its rationale not so 
much in what is urban and rural, but in the very 
direction of life that was in the shaping for 
centuries past. The transplantation of many ur- 
ban elements to a rural milieu in the early phase 
brought about fundamental changes in the gen- 
eral outlook. Much of what was rural was harnes- 
sed to give sanctity to what was basically urbane 
and secular. The villager who had propitiated na- 
ture in the form of a deity and who had for long 
recognized the power and potency in the sinewy 
muscles of animals like the bull, had to renounce 
this delectable position for good. With the growth 
of an urban concept, the perspective of what man 
could do had changed. The expansiveness of the 
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situation had to be recognized and so there de- 

veloped an inherent inclination to transfer the 

semblance of godliness to the temporal order, so 

as to cast it into a role that could well be compati- 

ble with the grandeur of teeming, tangible and 

pulsating expectancy of city life. This is well 

illustrated by the early Harappan phase which 

" supplied generative impulses to future urban 
expansion. The phenomenon was soon to domi- 
nate human life to such an extent that uniformity 
and standardization became .the fundamental 
norms of the society. The rural animism which 
was so vividly depicted on early Harappan pot- 
tery, serving as the basic material expression of a 
rustic outlook, was soon taken over by the 
urbanized elite to serve an enhanced role repre- 
senting the refined version of a tame but limitless 
might of an organized state structure. The Kot 
Dijian bull deity with delicately balanced horns is 
nowhere in evidence in the Harappan ceramic 
assemblage, nor is there any indication of the 
primeval desire given to rustic expression of 
nature's bounty. What is left is stark and en 
De standardization and strict punctuality of 
à ape and decoration. Only rarely is the mono- 
fe cee by the blanket embellishment, as in 
E on the rion: of the ‘S’ shaped jars, verging 
E á à outpouring and in conformity 
i with the heightened level of taste of a distinctive 

3 class. The depiction of animal potency is now 


al and Political status 
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within the city itself, there is a sort of class 


divisi 
f the set-y a 


will be considered first. Secondly, thea 
hierarchical,geographic, economic as also a 
relationship involved in sofar as the UN 
continuum is concerned, which appears to be 
vital for the survival, growth and decline of the 
civilization. 

In the city with its consistent pattern of plan- 
ning, a certain degree of geographic mobility is 
found as the ruling elite occupied a position of 
privilege and sublimity. At Harappa, Kalibangan, 
Surkotada and Lothal, the city structure is 
delimited to accommodate the elevated spatial 
zones which archaeologists have christened the 
‘Citadel and ‘Acropolis’. In the case of Kali- 
bangan (Thapar 1973), the citadel is especially 
reinforced to give an extra bit of security and 
privacy to the occupants. This would indicate that 
by the very nature of their status, the elite 
occupied a distinct and segregated position of 
power and prestige. Further, the anxiety reflected 
in security arrangements would show that the 
economic and the political order which the rural 
dispensed was not always to the taste of the 
commoners and there were risks involved in the 
administration of certain social and economic 
institutions. In short, the ruling elite and ite 
masses were not always on the best of ter 
Therefore, some degree of coercion 1S re 
posed by a body of persons in the employme 
the state. í ; 

. Whether each city had a well organized p 
administration in the likeness of civic admin ad 
tion, we do not know. However, the uniform 


Á est some 
specific standard of weights would us At some 


cent 10 
of the Harappan sites, small rooms ade ae 
bigger structures have been calle 2 
rooms’. Barrack-like structures Li 3 
identified at Lothal, Mohenjo-daro á indeed 
Moreover, if the Harappans were ginta 
imperialists who, as Sankalia (1973) Wen 
colonized the peripheral areas outs! a seres of 
Valley proper, we cannot but think ot a ^ the 
garrisoned and fortified outposts t° t pe ae | 
colonies under control. In this respec GR E 


fortunate in the excavation of J.P. doen 
Surkotada in Kutch which, according e zoute 9. 
a ‘defence complex’ guarding a Vi and sin? 
communication between Sauras ev" ) 


One more occupational class (o á 
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be added to the list. As this class served as 
thus nd exploitation, it must have 


is of power à n 
enhanced status and was probably 


maintained on kinship lines keeping in view the 
total fidelity the situation demanded. 

The manufacture of pottery, beads, metal 
artifacts and inlay work was done by whole-time 
artists OT specialists engaged to cater to the mass- 
demands of the city-dwellers. They must have 
formed a distinct class on occupational lines. 
What precise position they occupied in the class 
hierarchy is difficult to indicate, but it is evident 
from the uniformity and mass nature of their pro- 
ducts, that they were not high on the social 
ladder. 

As far as international trade was concerned, it 
was more a state enterprise than a private affair 
and, doubtless, vigorous controls were exercised. 
The fact that the Lothal ‘dock’ and ‘warehouse’ 
were situated almost in the shadow of the 
acropolis’ may not be wholly without signifi- 
cance. The sealings found had impressions of 
face pee on them, suggesting their use on 
de i C meant for export and, as has 
oe pointed out, they represent state 
a and supervision rather than a 
ala m ownership. If there was at all a 
CRM ass, it was subordinated economically 
ee and in that way helped maintain the 
i M us and political status quo by play- 
machinery pore role between the political 
found Teen. the working class. Rao (1973) 
Shared by NM Lower Town' at Lothal was 
merchants with the general populace and the 

nthe basis of " close distribution of residences. 

as not class- m he concluded that the society 
evidence can pe However, this very same 
Marked dividin Á read differently. The well- 
Poor, evident re me between the rich and the 
Cales a class rom the size of the houses, indi- 
enjoyed by eee The property rights 
Means of £ rich and their control over the 
eral po, duction set them apart from th 

on pulation. It is ísi ERA Saem 
sio SS the workm possible that the small 
E k of the OCTO adjacent to the big man- 
The € latter and wer. or industrialists, belonged 
Sich er reason eae aes out to the former. 
os. lose proximity te ese two classes lived in 
lined the necessi o each other might have 

by ty of close supervision under- 


be en 
: tween th ature of the relationship involved 


e tw 
o Classes. This is illustrated by the 
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‘bead factory’ which had a screen wall built 
E it ands nee a distinct ambient of its 
own, segregating it from the mainstream of ci 
life. The freedom with which the owner of te 
factory wielded his power within the walled pre- 
mises, epitomized, to a certain extent, the power 
of the'Acropolis' in a wider context. 

The urban-relationship and its bearing on the 
class structure is yet another aspect of Harappan 
society. The underlying sense of dichotomy, as 
already referred to, is in the degree of develop- 
ment of civic standa?ds and the harnessing of 
economic forces and hence we get a situation 
with an implicit difference in the social organiza- 
tion of these two stages of life. The urbanized city 
being expansive, with a great deal of craft 
specialization and corresponding mass demands, 
rendered the social mobility rather dynamic 
though the restrictive influence of the state 
intervention would breed class differentiation on 
the occupational level. In this context, the basic 
social mobility is in the case of an urban outlook. 
Urbanized civic life had, in the case of the Harap- 
pans, become an attitude of the mind rather than 
a purely organic way of looking at things. The 
standardization implicit in the urban order, how- 
ever, reduced the scope for individual incentive 
and identity in an atmosphere that paraphrased 
corporate and mass endeavour. Whether this 
mass labour had any political or ideological basis 
we do not yet know. But fortified walls, citadels 
and huge mud-brick platforms suggest a well- 
directed application of labour. The significance of 
"this lies in the fact that the less the mobilization of 
available labour the less is the economic potential 
of Harappan settlement and, in this way, a 
hierarchical order from small hamlets to big cities 


existed with social and economic implications: 


In the first category cà 


with its massive urbanized g E 
a channel for labour output. The process of 


growth by the circumscribing weight 


cation wa I 
ity expansion, 
towards uus rticality. That this stage 


i ion assumes Ve 
dim enaa h Mohenjo-daro, 


en reached at bot! 
had already i the remnants of stair- 


and Harappa is clear from 
cases suggesting houses wit) noe a o: 
i s 

storey. The importance © x 
intensification, in SO. 

in the fact that the process © 

fa the economic, social and political aspects of 

A s already under- 


the civilization are concemed, wa 
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way and hence with the expansion of an 
economic base due to an increase in population, 
social stratification must have become more rigid. 
This is evident from the various sizes of structures 
that have been unearthed from the mature phase 
of the Indus cities. Also, there was an increased 
awareness of hygenic living in a crowded 
atmosphere evident from the strict enforcement 
of civic standards. The Great Bath at Mohcnjo- 
daro and the well-maintained straight-running 
streets, closed drains, private bathrooms, and 
soakage pits are all indicative of an accelerated 
pace of urbanization with intensification in other 
aspects of the Harappan life. That the political 
authority was becoming more and more involved 
with the enhanced stature of day-to-day exist- 
ence, is also apparent and probably the right to 
urban citizenship was sanctified in order to make 
the political power rooted in the cities, more re- 
spected by the populace. A citizen of Mohenjo- 
daro might well have boasted as did the citizen of 
Rome: ‘Civis Romanus sum’ (‘lama Roman’). 
: The second category of sites consists of 
intermediate towns like Rojdi, Surkotada and 
Banawali, the last being in Eros A 
ub . As far as 
Rojdi is concerned, the existence of multi- 
roomed Structures suggests that the extended 
family was the basic economic unit. E Á 
these town folk, there were the A dd 
as is testified by the find of a n 2 SR 
beads. Probably the chief ocina oo 
Rae the site being stated Es us E 
of the most ferti n 
mo toie e te wer E eens 
primarily engaged in agrarian E Thus a class 
occupied a specific position ins Suits must have 
ufacture of the standard Har Mex emen 
supposes a class of potters OU eee A 
engaged in practising this craft em ee uel 
Surkotada, Joshi (1974) found * n the case of 
i saa SR en teen groups 
comprising five interconnect A age house 
would further confirm the fa th dep nb 
family was the basic ecoms ct that the extended 
able that small towns Soe It is prob- 
a self-sufficient economy s only as a part of 
reported from Rojdi and ther orage jars 
the surplus remained in the t pane that 
frittered away oem 
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hold true of small hamlets and vill 
Saurashtra, in some cases, villages ei h 
clusters round a primary settlement o tight 
therefore, they were in a form of symbi md 
tionship with their bigger counterparts m s 
possible that the intensive pattern of ae 
which thus resulted was taken advantage of ie 
nuclear settlement at the expense of the satelite Y 
This would to some extent explain why sus 
Harappan sites look so poor and degere 
From sociological point of view, they had less 
cohesion as there was less economic collective. 
ness. Social mobility being at its lowest, there is 
not much in the way of social stratification, 
Freedom, to a certain extent from the weight of 
regulations and their poverty, precluded any 
complex specialization-oriented society, and the 
people formed a kind of class at the lowest rung 
of economic and political stratification. Thus the 
villages form, in our scheme, the third and the 
lowest order. 

By fourth millennium B.C., as noted by 
Fairservis (1967), there was already'a developing 
predilection for moving into cities not only in the 
Indus Valley but also on the Iranian plateau and 
the regions around it. This exodus from 
countryside to urban centres may partly be due 
to the decline of resources and exhaustion of lan 
and vegetation persistently in use for hundredso 
years. The unreliability of output from the a 
is amply proved by the presence of granaries f 
the cities which stored yearly surp 
lean years. This supremacy of politi 
thus proportionate to the procureme' Sb 
plus. The assumption that the climatic condi 
in modern Sind have remained more OF þr að 
same.since the time of the'Indus Civilization 
earlier, would in effect, make drought and fa 
conditions not too infrequent. 
famine, or a few consecutive drough 
enough to bring about the exodus © fait 
population to the cities which had a repi isiu 
being the cornucopias of stored food. Suc ric of 
ation would undoubtedly undermine E in the 
society. Whether this indeed happen ^ oats 
case of the Indus Civilization, we have”. ie 
at our command to indicate. Ne 
probability of such a situation is far too $ 
be ignored. * o whol 

In this context it can be visualized gers de 
could have happened if swarms of vi by We 
scended like locusts on the cities. Joine 

[) 
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lass of the city itself, they could easily 
helmed the political order. The so- 
cre at Mohenjo-daro might have 
been the result of an internal conflict rather than 

]-out external invasion. Once the main- 
n Er of the urban order was destroyed, with 
We underlying incentives and organization gone 
and restraints removed, what might have reigned 
would be the law of the countryside. We have 
thus a situation in which a rural order might well 
have superimposed itself over the urban debris 
and, hence, the late phase of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion is considered to be a phase of decadence 
when the output of urban virtues had all but 
totally ceased. The structures lost their alignment, 
bricks were pillaged and re-used and the sense of 
economic direction had degenerated into dilapi- 
dation. Dani (1967) has concluded with insight: 
'The moving spirit of the Civilization lay in the 
set-up of the cities which exploited the villages. 
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have overw 
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Once the main life was destroyed what was left 
was only a rural scene in stark backwardness.’ 
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K.V. Soundararajan | | 
Kutch Harappan — Á Corridor of the 
Indus Phase : | 


Indus, the Nara, joined the Rann of Kutch, before 
the earthquake of 1833. Both in Sind and in 
Kutch, there exist popular traditions as well as 


The Indus delta is a continuation of the khadar or 
older alluvium, dating back to the Pleistocene. 
Within historical times, the Indus had a much 
easterly course and discharged its waters at first physical evidence, to support the inference that 
into the Gulf of Cambay and then into the Rann the Indus has substantially changed its course 
of Kutch (Taylor-Griffith 1953). A branch of the during historical times, towards a more westerly 
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one. The Gulf of Kutch Was once a 


em an inlet of the Saurashtra. Fairservis went to the extent of con- 
ME ER os non been silted up by the sidering the phase-range of certain ais ue 
to north-east. This is M rivers flowing from east Indus Civilization and taking Desalpur as ? tive 
March) during the regiae vr nt November to ^ port contemporary with Lothal A and ne ns 
monsoon, the Rann 5 me of the north-eastern of the sustenance of the seo condea 
solate mud-flat, Ae, i saltencrusted de- ^^ between Sind and Gujarat. Between n (i 
passing camel caravan or em pee aly bya which was the first definitive excavation PA site 
the other half of the year. í fio s but during Harappan, and Surkotada, a relatively E. 
that is held back mainly by the saw with water of the same category but located Hes to the 
monsoon gales. Ing sea, due to eastern extremity of Kutch, about 12 km 


hich Í 


; À Ww 
The Physiomorphological co north-east of Adesar (unlike Þe Kutch 


25.1), of this part t art ; 
Dh of tow -western P . in 
i a EL Suggest its bein an ae at hand to Mohenjoð 
ivilization : ? Á an oct 
fee volving Sind), the characteristics of the Ja dating 


pational culture get well etched. he racket of €. 
ate: for Surkotada yield an effective oe ass 

msamess, — 2100.1700 gc, which was pinan ae 
stratigraphically for Desalpur also in iattel sites 
report (IAR 1963-64, 10-12). The Á gam 
eroded substantially as it was DY jire Jayat! 
Bamu Chelo, could not reveal the vid , 
(fig. 25.2) as effectively as Surkotada "dal 
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FEATURES 


features of the Harappan contexts at 


ecific 
[necp in the first instance, be out- | 


hese two sites may, 


lined at this stage. y 
1. A compact citadel or fortified complex has 


been excavated at both places, together with a 
residential sub-part thereof more fully preserved 
at Surkotada (fig. 25.3), but though the latter 
excavation considers a part of the citadel as the 
living area, there is no city-complex as such in 
either of the two. This, together with their specific 
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ieee nes and the early historical period that 
unctional 1 
2 al use faded away from memory (fig. 
3. Rubble as well as i 
partly chiselled ston 
Me in the construction of the. E. 
which itself was wide, massi 
Mas. ssive and of regular 
4. Non-Harappan ceramic culture and 
absence of the Mother Goddess cult are common 
to both sites. Of the former it may be said that the 
reserved slip’ Ware (fig. 25.6/6-10), found at the 
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cation at two di ; Fig.25.3. Surkotada: Structures in plan 

utch, Would lametrically opposite parts of very lowest stratum coeval with the Harappan 
and common to Desalpur and Surkotada had 


tons ere Warrant a surmise that these two 
ministra ive By trade-cum-political or 
er PPan Si or garrisons of the central 
Ty similar ee In this respect, they are*of a 

o es Sutkagendor on the Baluchi 
e [ortificatio „an sea. The rectangular pattern 
Noting n-complex at both places is also 


cit 
Ushout ieee 


15.4), an 


á px continued in use 
foe cultural stages, viz. IA & 
| Was only during the interval 


Lothal A Phase II, Somnath IB, 
Sargonid levels at Brak, in 
kkad, Ur, Kish and Nineveh 
t Mohenjo-daro, in levels 
nd 2371 — 2316 B.C. for 


been fgund at 
and outside India in 
the Khabur valley, A 
in West Asia, and also a 


favouring a horizon arou 
the Es occurrences. While certainly a slightly 


ior time bracket may be relevant for Kutch, 
it may still be emphasised that this ceramic is es- 
sentially a traderesidue of its resident users in Op- 
erational movements to and fro. 
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Besides this, there was also the deep red, burnt 
amber-slipped red ware with a waxy feel which 
occurs at Desalpur and Surkotada but does not 
appear to have any external parallels in this 
period and may well be a locally manufactured 
ceramic category which is liable to be labelled 
truly as a Kutch-Harappan ancillary. It is not clear 
if it represents the influx of some new authors of it 
at this place. The polychrome red ware, “the 
polytone cream-slipped ware (fig. 25.6/15-21), 
are all exotic and may show links with Amri, 
Bampur, Siah II levels of Kalat and southern 
Turkmenia and may be due either like the ‘re- 
served slipped ware’, to movement of folks who 
had used them elsewhere, or to local adaptations 
thereof. The polychrome ware, particularly used 
in low-necked round-bodied jars and bowls of 
differing sizes, with geometric designs in its 
repertoire (fig. 25.6/17-25), is comparable with 

Kechi Beg white or dark reddish slip ware, the 
Jangal polychrome ware, and even Fabric A of 

pre-Harappan Kalibangan and Sarai Khola II. 

: 5. Mud-bricks, seemingly in the form of heart- 

ing as they occur on the inner side of the rampart 

Were noticed in both sites, though not conclusi- 

vely or consistently in all stretches, 

mee IB has a red ware, potted on a slow 

` prising bowls with a straight or a 


convex profile, while in IC, white ai 
] n nt - 
and-red ware occur: m PE 


little less than half 


can claim an earlier 
Rangpur. 


found at 
Since this 
Ware at 
Not have been earlier than IB 3 


tada, for 
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otherwise it could also have bee 
proper. Zekada had also yield 
slip’ pottery, thereby indicating 
cultural stage, it had coevality wi 
but somewhere, after Phase IB 
Surkotada, mainland Kutch ha 
inaccessible from both Saurashtra and mainland 
Gujarat, resulting from links being snapped which 
were restored only in early historical times, as 
suggested, for example, by the presence at De- 
salpur of the ‘Vasai Ware’ of Saurashtra. This 
would indeed also explain the stage at which the 
Harappan at Gujarat had shaded into the post- 
Indus because of the lack of touch, through 
Kutch, with Mohenjo-daro, etc., in Sind. This is 
also the reason why the Lustrous Red Ware is 
essentially confined to Gujarat and tries to move 
feebly eastwards outside Gujarat, but is met with 
other Central Indian wares. The only pottery out 
of the Harappan and non-Harappan mixed bag 
in Gujarat which assumes mobility both towards 
east and towards north is the painted black-and- 
red ware, as seen up to Prakash and Navdatoli 
and Ahar variously. It is not clear if Kutch was 
getting more and more dessicated or was covered 
with water and swamp. More likely it was ne 
former, since the semi-desert situation of went 
Rajasthan and the NE — SW strike of the Aravali 


: re 
chain on the outer wing had indeed E 


alike in 


n found in Kutch 
ed the 'reservog 
that for its basal 
th Kutch Proper 
of Desalpur ang 
d become totally 


north Gujarat and Kutch after 
life gets virtually decimated an 
during the early historic times. 
of Kutch in the transmission, Ne ie 
mutation, of the Mature Harappa o the 
porary links from sind or the Indus est it 
coastal and inland areas of Gujarat 
Saurashtra) is apparent in this. 

8. In Saurashtra, it has been Á ea 
IIA, IB and IIC of Rangpur, though Á | ato 
have á bulk of equipment which is stil Re absence 
the Harappan culture, though wit it icacioUs 
of the perforated jar, goblet, jar ds s, the culmi- 
red slip and terracotta triangular cane wee of 
nation of the process of gradual = forms’ h^ 
certain old forms by newly evolve above views 
taken place. (Rao 1962-63). The Bs it cleat 
quoted from the excavation report, he proc 2 
that the excavator presumes that í r, pérhà T 
replacement had already set in en ' (C and l 
IIB itself, and is only culminating Mee 
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f the Lustrous Red Ware) and this seems 
s ich caused on account of isolation. lf 
o have 


f the Harappan culture from 2000 

to 1000 B.C. as indicated by Rao, the 
Pe tor of Rangpur, (Rao 1962-63), may not 
feed Even his IIB stage, on account of the 
ae e and indifference of pottery, absence 
ae structures (though floor-vestiges have 
on erate) absence of drains, baths, etc. 
and the presence of post-holes (perhaps for 
thatched structures), cannot truly be labled 
Harappan. In fact, the IIB to IIC stage is truly 
degenerate rather than Late Harappan. A 
corresponding !^C date for the Lustrous Red 
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Ware at Navdatoli (Phase IV) is c. 1500 - 1700 
B.C.? and c. 1500 B.C. would truly reflect the vir- 
tual end of the Harappan all over this region, if it 
was not a little earlier. A graphic picture of this 
degradation at Rangpur IIB is:vouched for by the 
very meagre number of steatite faience beads 
(five each), as compared to 4916 of the former 
and 73 of the latter in Phase IIA. Again, Ahar | 
and Rangpur IIC and Ill are taken as contem- 
poraries by the presence of the Lustrous Red 
Ware. This would suggest that the closing stages 
of Desalpur IB and Surkotada IB should be dat- 
able around c. 1500 B.C. —a date that would be 
appropriate for Ahar I, with the understanding 
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that at that stage. Ahar and Kutch sites had 
become mutually inaccessible. ^ 

9. The occurrence of a burial site at Surkotada 
is indeed interesting. (Corresponding evidence at 
Desalpur was seemingly destroyed by the stream 
there in the past). The graves consisted of pits 
with pots containing post-cremation vestiges of 
bones. The top of the pits was often covered with 
a slab overlain with cairn (fig. 25.7). Such post- 
cremation pot-burials Have been noticed at 
Periano Ghundai, Moghul Ghundai, Dabarkot, 
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more in the category of depots or ca 
outposts where no regular villag 
exists but only men on duty with a 
fulfil and thus its cultural level w 
fairly uniform temporaily, but Varied compos 
i 3 De posi- 
tionally. Any village site in Kutch of that age, o 
the other hand, if available, will give a m 
stratum culture, different from these special out- 
posts. Hence, by their very category of functiona 
orientation, Kutch sites form a class by them. 
selves among Harappan sites, and do not form 
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Fig.25.5. Surkotada: Schematic section 
Nal and Shahi Tump, 
or uniformly prevalent 
es being less uniformly 


Sutkagendor, Kulli, Mehi, 
and constitute the only maj 
type of burial, all other typ 
represented at these sites in the period 
concerned. This is considered as an af 


nd the same 


Community had 
Place during the 
Use of trade and 
Ption is correct, 
he burial site at 
excavated to have 
hnic Variety in it, 
new data on this 


à S from the tru 
habitation sites. The implication of te 


that sites like Desalpur and Surkotada are 
'appan village or town sites, but 


Harappan 


Wi -in-the-wool, 
true-to-type, dyed-in arappan 


assemblages, but only of and for the H 
empire. : 

10. It can be seen that the entire series 
like Sutkagendor, Ghazi Shah, Kot Diji, nun 
daro and even probably Dabarkot, ane 
Kalibangan further to the east, do not ið 
have any late phase at all of the Harappa 


phase of varying degrees. 
easterly sites like Ropar, 
Bhagwanpura, etc. show clearly and ex 
non-Harappan milieu, in the period co nd hav 
ing to the Late Phases of the Harappan “et the 
only a late stage of Mature Harappan m pripetel 
site. This brings into operation the c ‘onal 
Processes in the pre-Harappan wats only) 
Stage, and a centrifugal process C so pi? 
in the Late and post-Harappan stages. theory of 
vides evidence for the ‘central place en" 
Fairservis (Fairservis 1971), By. which 
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e Harappan sites, ls ho - to 
<- cite of the pre- or antecedent Harap- 
be a Ld NEED daro for Sind, Harappa for 
uH "Punjab, Kalibangan for northern 
Rajasthan, Banawali for'eastern Punjab seem in- 
deed to be examples of these, and have thus a 
space-time coordination for the stamina and line 
of diffusion of the mature Harappan stage of the 
ivilization. 
Ber case of the Saurashtra-Kutch series, we 
do not have any truly antecedent culture site; we 
have the mature Harappan to start with, with an 
accompanying non-Harappan coeval culture like 
the ‘reserved slip ware’ culture for Kutch and the 
painted black-and-red ware culture for Saura- 
shtra. While Saurashtra and mainland Gujarat 
Harappan have the degenerate Harappan stage 
anda post-Harappan denouement, in the form of 
the Lustrous Red Ware, Kutch sites have a 
further fresh, non-Harappan stage and do not 
show any post-Harappan devolution, the 
occupation ceasing abruptly, as at IB of Desalpur 
and IB-IC of Surkotada. The reason for the ceas- 
ing of the Harappan stage in Kutch may be partly 
eel and partly climatic but surely not 
a oe and occupational. The Sind delta may 
ane silted up, snapping direct links with the 
dod cm central’ power there. We have 
mm c em how the dessication of the area, 
content ai may account for the difference in 
the one hr re between the Kutch sites on 
Would ia and Zekada on the other. This 
change ieee a physiomorphic and climatic 
tom the að A the recession of the area 
trends, even m me of communication of cultural 
mainland Gua contiguous areas like Kutch and 
highlight is E (Banaskantha District), and 
Shtra Harappa 3 otomy of the Gujarat-Saura- 
Particular, In ee with the Kutch Harappan in 
With the prim € process, the link of the region 
lower Indus sal ource of diffusion, namely the 
a dtie = Ries like Mohenjo-daro, etc. 
nS of this sub-] d and other maritime dimen- 
p ashtra also heus cultural region of Gujarat- 
mu in M variegated, diversified and 
er i Ular c aract context. The essentially gulf- 
tae Indicating ME Kutch was thus cut asun- 
rg, SEA route qi ere was no special beaten 
un € directly from the Indus estua 
Camp: © Saurashtra | à i 
eni wy at this and mass, to the Gulf of 
en an 4 Stage of transformation, to 
: atalyse the de-linked Harappan 


set of matur 
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movement. We do not see, anywhere around the 
Saurashtra ¢oast, virtually upto the Gulf of 
Cambay, any early or mature Harappan site, but 
a large number of late Harappan sites. This indi- 
cates the pattern of diffusion of the Harappan in 
Saurashtra, which for this purpose is a zone by 
itself, different from thet of the mainland and of 
Gujarat. Further, while in the mature Harappan 
pe'iod, with land and insular routes through 
Kutch assured between lower Sind and Gujarat- 
Saurashtra, there had been a reasonably coeval 
pattern of culture-components, the snapping of 
the link makes these primary Harappan centres in n 
Saurashtra fan out along the coast, as the central 
part of Saurashtra is an upland without morpho- 
logical advantages, except for Rozdi on the 
Bhadar assuring a link with the Arabian sea. Cor- 
respondingly, in the mainland Harappan, the 
presence of other regional forces is even more 
apparent, through a transformation of the Harap- 
pan into the Lustrous Red Ware denouement, as 
a viable local entity and the black-and-red ware 
interaction. with the Banas valley are notable. 
Thus, Kutch, on the one hand, and the strident 
spine of the, Aravallis, on the other, greatly inf- 
luenced the development of cultural and urban 
trends in Gujarat and Saurashtra. The fact is that 
intrusion of the 'reserved slip’ pottery, not seen at 
all in Saurashira except at Lothal, created, all in 
all, a culturally ‘endogamous’ pattern for 
Saurashtra, to borrow an ethno-sociological 
term. Further, instead of there being a cultural 
atrophy, a regeneration of the area was triggered 
off through the Lustrous Red Ware which 
permeates into the Narmada-Tapi zone also. 


TRANSPORT AND COLONIZATION TRENDS 


There is no finite evidence of colonization or even 
minor ports of call of the mature Harappan as 
explained earlier, except at Lothal and Renae 
The wholly impracticable chance of a We ve ; 
ing a port of northern Kutch (much less un. 
Sind eastuary direct) with men and merc Y 
from Sind, or on its own, to have its 3 ; x 
aloft for a marathon journey upto pama > C 
without disembarking even once for re a HS 
for other cantingencies until it s a ulf of 
Cambay, is also to be app 9 E 
how Kutch was as much a miaale 
between Sind and Gujarat as, 
spectacular and con scal 
islands in the Persian Gulf, like 
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a and the estuarine spread of the area 
ly to the east of the Sabarmati river (on 

astal flats Lothal is located), drawing the 
whose i: the Sabarmati into its own estuarine 
Woe bu, linking it, The absence of the 
networ 3 ali at Rangpur would have made 
lið and Kutch alike a backyard, with 
ly cohesive and/or divisive roles in the 
o ie and dissemination of the Harappan 
culture impulses. 
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The Mature Harappan in the Kutch sites 
themselves, had a limited life and affected the 
goings-on in Gujarat and Saurashtra also, after 
the high point of Lothal. Period IIA of Rangpur 
shows the onset of the late phase of Mature 
Harappan, and post-Mature Harappan is clearly 
extended into IIB and IIC. Period IIB is already 
datable to 1995 B.c.'- 125 (TF-26) The 
‘dockyard’ of Lothal is a structure considered by 
the excavator as built in Phase II of Lothal and 
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Fig.25.7. Surkotada: Burial 
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continuing into Phase IIl and even IV, by wien 
time, itis to be taken (according to'TF-19) that it 
had fallen into disuse around c. 1800 B.C. On the 
basis of a comparison between Navdatoli Lus- 
trous Red Ware and that of Rangpur, the advent 
= of that ware in the former place would be c. 1500 
B.C., thus making the end of Lothal A virtually the 
starting point of the Lustrous Red Ware: The evi- 
ir dence of the disuse of the ‘dockyard’ seems to fit 
a; in well with the end of Pefiod IA of Kutch Harap- 
n. pan at Desalpur and Surkotada, placing it around 
1800 B.C. whereafter period IB of Kutch would 
have commenced. This, when related to the 
lowest possible date on the strength of l4c 
datings for Ahar as c. 1800 B.C. indicates that the 
advent of the white painted black-and-red ware 
in Kutch was virtually a streak of dominance of 
the Banas culture ingredients and communities 
that supported it at a time when, due to 
geomorphological and other reasons, the Mature 
Harappan was, in any event, coming to a close. 
This ware, though early at Lothal, does not come 
into its own in areas before outside Saurashtra c. 
1800 - 1700 B.c. We may thus, safely surmise 
that the epicentre of this painted black-and-red 
ware was truly the Saurashtra (mainland) Gujarat 
zone and its movement into the Banas valley was 
through mainland Gujarat, consequent on the 
decay of the Harappan culture, signalled 
especially by the cessation of the maritime con- 
tacts and commerce in ports like Lothal. This 

» thus, truly an era of change, shift, new affili- 


decaying Harappan legacy into another garb ( 
in Saurashtra). In this Process, therefore, the evi- 
dence of Kutch serves as an effective barom 


l eter 
symptomatic of the stages of development these 


- regions were undergoing. Thus, Kutch H; 

ee es served like Sutkagendor and Sa á 
link-relationship and an infrastructure for Mature 
tarappan motivations in the areas concerned 

and were blighted after the end of the matu 
Harappan phase, 5 
eir employment of all elements of Harap- 
(with, of course, Several non-Harap- 
7 pu i cop sealing 
tin their 


as 


tion, the Ki 
DU -administrative b 
al Harappan heg on 


slant. We have already suggest 


ations, fresh contacts and transmutation of the - 
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Gujarat, typified at Lothal) and h ation (as wag 


ad a functional 


ed the possi 
synchronism among Rangpur IIC, Kutch Hanae 


pan IB and Navdatol? IV, with terminus. 
quem of c.1500 B.C., giving a like date for s 
of Kutch Harappan IB (and IC) while its begin- 
ning on the basis of availability of an engraved 
Harappan script even earlier, especially at Rang- 
pur IIb fits plausibly with c. 1800 B.C. dates, when 
the direct link with Sind snapped and local 
developments and drift were triggered. The cop- 
per sealing of Desalpur IA, the painted script of 
the upper levels of IA and in IC at Surkotada and 
those of the engraved variety form Ilb and C of 
Rangpur would show that Kutch developments 
were virtually coeval with and collateral to those 
of Sind in Peiod IA and with those of Saurashtra 
Gujarat from period IB onwards. 
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Harappan ceramics, and even graffiti of Harap- 
pan script, in and around circular Kubas, por 
identified. The terracotta triangular cakes, roun 
balls, mushtis, (oblong cakes with finger marks) 
and other typical materials indicated that these 
habitats had strong Harappan elements in them. 
Their size, place of location, cultural contents, 
etc. differentiated these settlements from large 
urban sites. 

These settlements, indicated by small snallow 
mounds, were situated in such geographical 
areas which were slightly away from the active 
flood plains. 

Recent explorations and excavations show still 
another type of situation at Nesadi, near Valabhi, 
since the sites here are flooded in the monsoon. 
Obviously, these were only seasonal camps. To 
our mind, many of the tiny sites located in the 
Ghagghar Valley of the Bahawalpur region (Mug- 
hal 1980) also belong to this category. 


FIELD WORK 


Valabhi, a taluka headquarter in Bhavnagar dis- 
trict, Gujarat, was a capital city of the Maitrakas of 
western India from about the fifth to the eighth 
century AD. It was excavated by us during 
February-April, 1980. 

„Nesadi is situated at distance of about a 
kilometre to the south-west of the present Val- 
abhipur. It can be approached either by a foot- 
path or by a cart-track from Valabhipur. The 
mound is so low that one can easily miss it but 
local information is so clear that it is not difficult 
to locate it. The site covers an area of 200 x 209 
metres. From here a few small streams move to a 
major river, the Ghelo. While coming from th 
or aoa also, one has to cross EX 

S to reach this site. These small nullah 
ov : 
? CH in the monsoon and the "area gets 

This unculti i an i 

A Bee site Was an interesting area 
ceramics concentrated at s 
Spots and other areas com E 


"or the purpose of excavation two small 
hes, X 5 inetre were taken. Both of them 
the existence of a rammed-earth floor. 
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sence of Red Ware, Buff W 
Ware, crude Red Ware, perfo 
ceramics as well as scrap 
terracotta bulls. 

The  osteological remains indicated th 
presence of cows and deer. : 

Here the mud structure, noted above Was 
raised on primary black soil below which "e dis- 
integrated rock. The archaeological deposit here 
was very thin. The excavations pointed out tha 
the natural soil was at a depth of .5 metre, 


CONCLUSIONS 


The location of Nesadi indicates that it gets 
flooded in the monsoon, but remains dry in 
winter and summer. This rules out the suitability 
of this area for any permanent settlement. The 
existence of structure, therefore, has to be 
interpreted as a temporary arrangement. Who 
could be the people camping here periodically? 
The answer has to be discovered from the 
practice of temporary settlers. The non-avall 
ability of any type of weapons of war and b 
absence of a large habitation of this period in t 
area, will rule out the possibility of moe 
armies. The only other possible temporary TR 
tion that still occurs in this area, a therelor® 
the essential explanation for this site. »- 
Ss M ið be a valuable line z ma 
because such migrations of cattle b. om 
well-known phenomenon in this area. EU cn 
shepherds and camel breeders He fodder Í 
specially in winter when sufficien | 
available. : helle | 
These cattle breeders erect iempo cam qm 
by ramming the earth. These temp em. 


a a’ y | 
sites with kubas are called a er is cattle: 


With some ceramics and necessities, other dane? | 
herders move from one dang? io a and wale 
and if the area be very rich in fod ents own 
they build more permanent settlem sf 


Nesa, Nesadi. A nsiderðð“ * 

|f this practice is taken into ee the d | á 
along with the ecological situat o BR 
teological contents, it satisfactol + the iy | 
nature of> this site. It seems A aeui" fo 
breeders might have used this e a 
enough fodder used to exist. cially impthe 5 

The area around Valabhi, SP? 


Harappan Cattle-breeders in Gujarat 

open to this day. Here black buck 
ü roams wild. A group of these animals was spotted 
py this writer in the month of March, 1980. 

4 The black buck sanctuary of Velavadar isin the 
same taluka and, hence, one is justified in 
& envisaging an open grassland with thickets (like 
the Gir forest) in which these settlements of co- 
wherds might have existed. 

Cowherds form a substantial portion of the 
present day population in this area. They practice 
seasonal migration by moving to different parts of 
western India in different seasons. This conclu- 
sion is further corroborated by the presence of 
animal bones. 

[n this migration, the cowherds return to the 
area where they have come before and, thus, the 
area is repeatedly occupied. This repetitive 
phenomenon would account for different places 
| of occupation in the Nesadi locality. This 
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phenomenon would also account for the sparse 
settlement where at any given time, a few 
cowherd families might live. This would also 
satisfactorily explain the differences in ceramic 
components at the same site. 

Thus this site opens up a new direction in the 
understanding of the activities of cowherds of this 
period. Iv may be pointed out that the oldest trad- 
itions of Indian literature is represented by the 
Rigveda. While discussing the chronology of this 
complex, linguistic opinion favours its date in the 
second millennium B.C. or even earlier. Archaeo- 
logical sites of this period are represented by 
Chalcolithic cultures in India. The Rigveda is pre- 
served from that period down to this day. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to infer that some of the 
activities of the cowherds and their Patsya Vari- 
janas might be represented by such small 
settlements—if contemporary phenomenon is 
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juxtaposed and the meaning of Patsya as a house 
and Vrijana or Vrija as a grazing area are 
accented. From the similarity of some pottery 
forms, known from Brahmavarta, and those from 
the region under consideration, a reasonable 
hypothesis, viz. that the site might represent the 
settlements of migrating cowherds of the late 
Harappan origin, can be putforth. 

The discovery of terracotta bulls might support 
one of the elements of their worship and would 
thus provide interesting evidence about their reli- 
gion and indicate interesting links with literature. 


this very important period of Indian culture 
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A scrutiny of the salient features and. main 
characteristics of numerous Harappan sites in 
India and Pakistan reveal several interesting 
eee The Harappans were attracted 
gn geographical conditions. Their 
ae A ne ped to small pockets. 
Ma itd the Mol ee activities COLES 
01 by th eir settlements. This 
Kee. Mið tt e Harappan finds from 
Ein ws is situated in the central part 
det garn estern India. It has an area of 
and 230-18) etres and lies between 22°-7' 
73°.37) north latitudes and 72*-15' and 
east longitud 

To CIR gitudes. 
geoaraphieal OAM divided mainly into three 
Charotar aS m$ known as Bhalbaru, 
al) BIER : e Bhalbaru (entrance to 
a the district dud in the south-western part 
ack Cotton Sate is generally a flat plain of 
dns of nin b Red by occasional loessic 
ich lice ed eights causing depressions 
st newal and ER ME and ponds such 
: ially in summer a alav’. Water is scarce, 
a monsoon a des end the drainage area for 
ia Ker waters of the Sabarmati, 
V fertile. er small rivers, the land is 


n Bhalb 
oe Chases renal, rice and cotton are grown. 
“stern India The been labelled the garden of 
ae forms 5 higlar side of the dis- 
ae gés with the As known as Mal. It gradually 
Ch ation of the ravalli range. The geographical 
Go. ue legion, specially Bhalbaru and 
2 Reed the Harappans. Wholly 
À nts have been found (Momin 
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1972-74) in this region. Most of them are in 
Bhalbaru while some are in Charotar. Harappan 
sites like Kanewal, Khaksar, Padra, Rel, Khanpur, 
etc., are around Kanewal—a natural lake. 
Others, such as, Chanada, Popatpura, Khanpur, 
Jafrabad, Budhej, Jinaj are situated along the 
course of a natural stream, now known as Alang 
canal. Indranaj is a *Vank talav', formed by a 
series of dures. Sites like Vadgam and Vaghe 
talav are very close to the river Sabarmati. 

Most of these Harappan sites are now under 
cultivation. No brick structural debris was seen, 
which suggests only a thin deposit. Kanewal, Nar 
and Gudel have a fairly thick deposit, evidently 


they were occupied for a longer duration: The 
lly 50 to 100 


like Kanewal, Vadgam, 
derably larger, measur- 
Sites like Kanewal 
deposit, about 


square metres. But sites 
Gudel and Nar are consi 
ing about 300 square metres. 
and Nar have a fairly thick 


1.5 metre. 

These Harappa 
of about 30 kilometres 
kilometres from the other. Of the twenty sites, 
Kanewal, Nar and Vadgam were probably large 
villages, and the rest, temporary settlements. It 
also appears that there were ham 
were close to either the river or ponds, the 
Harappans had access to á dependable source of 
water. The ponds are mostly near the dunes 


which seem to occur more frequently on the east- 
ern side of the Sabarmati. The distribution points 
to the prevalence of strong winds from the south- 
west especially in summer, when the dry sand 
could be shifted. This phenomenon can be seen 


n sites are spread over an area 
each, about 2 to 4 


in the area even now. 
The animal remains from the surface and exca- 


vations indicate the presence of cattle, such as 
the cow, buffalo, goat and sheep. Possibly 
domesticated, these animals either belonged to 
cattle breeders or mixed farmers. 

It is interesting to note the presence of the 
rhinoceros and wild pig, which require marshy 
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Harappans in this region. They lived 
huts which had well rammed earth 
wooden posts and walls of wattle 
These are the predecessors of the m 
which has a continuous tradition g 
the Harappan period. 

The presence of pots like jars, dishes, b l 
dishes-on-stand indicate that the huts "m 
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Harappans in Kheda, Gujarat 


Buff ware, Lustrous Red Ware and a 
d ware. They occur together through- 
t. Their perfect shape and elegance 
in manufacture indicate specialization. If these 
wares Were imported, their place of origin cannot 
be ascertained for want of data. The similarity the 
pottery has with that of Lothal B and Rangpur 
IB, IIC and Ill periods indicates contact with 
larger urban settlements. 

The terracotta triangular and round, and 
mushti cakes (oblong with finger-marks) finds 
also are significant. The interesting discovery of 
twenty-six terracotta balls from one of the huts 
seems to point to their being carefully stored. 
They appear to be missiles either for defence or 
warding off wild life. They are also found at all 
other sites. Even net-sinkers were found at 
Kanewal and Indranaj. 

The Harappan people at Kanewal adorned 
themselves with various types of beads made 
from cornelian, faience, shell and terracotta. The 
dressing of these beads into various shapes, and 
their fine polish show that these folk had 
ae high aesthetic sense and standard in 
aa ay art. Copper was also used for making 

nts. Sirips of copper and a bangle were 
recovered from Karewal 

The evidence of ota i 
cere een otta spindle-whorls sug- 

eaving and spinning were known. 
erracotta and st 
stone marbles, terracotta toy 


cart-wh 
there, eels, figures of bulls and birds were also 


Red ware, 
crude incise' 
out the habita 


The 

M Rae of the cardinal directions is 
Which shows f e graffiti design on a potsherd 
one point 3 x lines intersecting each other at 
Symbol, They each line terminating with a 
eters were fe even had their own script. The 
Jinaj and ound on oblong terracotta balls from 
Sealing with acs from Kanewal. A terracotta 
ther à Swastika figure from Jafrabad sug- 
rents, Contact with other urban Harappan 

„ I the $ 
ficult t se of any direct evidence, it is dif- 
Medium of Gee on their food habits. The 
enough an ae soil in Kheda district is fertile 
: o impor sy to plough. Cotton and wheat, 
ultivay in M uM of the Harappans, are being 
„the a even today. A distribution 
Over the ma of the Harappan culture 
oving cere B of the conventional regions 
ERE als shows that the Harappans 
à ntially in the wheat growing 
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regions of Sind, Punjab and Gujarat (Fairservis 
1971: 311). Some potsherds show the use of 
grain chaff as a degraissant. Even the big storage 
jars suggest that they were ready to face lean 
periods. The discovery of a large number of 
querns, muller and rubber-stones suggests that 
grains must have formed the major part of the 
food of the people. The querns with a central 
depression associated with pestle stones might 
have been used for grinding. Even small vessels 
like globular pots (handi) and shallow dishes 
(kaladi) with black soot at the bottom were prob- 
ably used for cooking. 

The fact that animals such as the cattle, buffalo, 
goat, sheep, deer, chital, barasingha and nilgai; 
and reptiles, like the lizard, formed important 
dietery items, is evidenced by the presence of 
split long bones and charred bones of these ani- 
mals. The occurrence of a large number of bones 
suggests that the food economy of these inhabit- 
ants depended equally on the animals existing in 
the neighbourhood. 

Animals such as the bullocks, horses and 
camels were used for transport since their bones 
have also been found in the habitational deposits. 


CONCLUSION 


The geographical set-up of Kheda district 
attracted the Harappans to settle on the dunes 
and around the natural lakes which were 
surrounded by fertile plains of Black Cotton Soil. 
They lived in circular huts. Kanewal was a very 
small village-settlement with just a few groups of 
huts on the periphery of the dunes. The dunes 
probably protected their huts from strong winds. 
Other sites in this region were scattered hamlets 
or, more probably, temporary settlements or sea- 
sonal camping-places. The inhabitants must have 
been cattle breeders, mixed farmers and hunters. 
They were in contact with Harappan urban settle- 
ments like Lothal and Rangpur, which had 
achieved.a high degree of economic sophistica- 
tion. These Harappan settlements in the district, 
is a connecting link of their migration oe 
south Gujarat. It is interesting to note that ; 
area is used, even today, as a seasonal route o: 
igration by the i 
Kutch a dia and Gujarat. This trend may 
the past too. This indicates a type 
of movement that was noticed between Kutch 
and Banaskantha. ihe settlements incidentally 


show evidence of moveme 
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people in central Gujarat. 
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S.A. Sali 


Late Harappan Settlement at 


Daimabad 


The discussion on the topic of ‘Harappan con- 
tacts in the Deccan’ was initiated in the forties of 
2s M by M.H. Krishna (Wheeler 1948: 
7 PE ), when he asserted that the painted pot- 
ae Ü bag is ‘remarkably similar to some 
EN s i pottery’. Wheeler (1948), however, 
Fi ue any resemblance, technically, or 
Valley oe etween the Brahmagiri and the Indus 
ae amics and hence thought that this as- 
n was without any sort of foundation. 


THE PROBLEM 


Tha 

on ie E 24) summed up his observations 
aski with GR Ss Chalcolithic culture of 
arappan, as eL cultures, including 


(a) The lon 
bl A 
flakes; (b) "e as nt reminiscent of the Harappan ribbon- 
(c) the painted Sn er-seal may show contacts with Sumer; 
of Central In ae ery may be related to the painted pottery 
Vaguely related and nokthern Deccan, which in turn, Ís 
Ever being m to the Harappan Culture, the eviden ho 
ore indicative than conclusive SJ 
n Tecent ee : 
Harappans or it is being emphasized that the 
thic/Chalcolithi trade contacts with the Neoli- 
especially ane communities of the Deccan, 
Pinion that th ern Deccan. Rao (1973) is of the 
tg PPlied arate Neolithic people of the Deccan 
ols an oe and gold in return for copper 
Ws also felt th 2. of gemstones to the Harappans. 
Rd ERE o 1969: 6) the merchants of 
ae rade with d E sailed to ports in Gu- 
of chin and A\ e arappans. 
Gold { lichin (1968) feel th 
reefs Or the Indus Civili fee that the source 
the ivilization was the Mysore 


; atti 
Sold bands. Wheeler (1968) also 


» and Indus Valley po 
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suggests that part of the gold may have come 
through trade-channels, from south India. Sarma 
(1972) finds the influence of the Harappans on 
the people of earliest levels of Maski, Brahmagiti, 
Piklihal,  Tekkalkota, Hallur,  Patapadu, 
Pusalpadu and Daimabad in the occurrence of 
Harappan type long blades, steatite discular or 
micro-beads, gold objects, terracotta bulls and 
copper axes, knives and pins. He also attributes 
the spread of crested-guiding ridge technique of 
blade production into the Neolithic-Chalcolithic 
sites in India to Harappan intercourse. Sundara 
(1971) has tried to show similarities between cer; 
tain painted designs on the pottery of Maski and 


Savalda fabrics from the upper Krishna Valley 
ttery and holds that they indi- 


from the regions of 
Valley during the 
to Late and post- 


cate several influences 
Baluchistan and the Indus 
period from the pre-Harappan 


Harappan cultures. 
The above views with regard to the Harappan 
contacts in the Deccan summarized in Very brief, 
ve had contacts 


imply that the Harappans may ha 
th Neolithic/Chalcolithic 


with the people of the 
cultures,of the Deccan during their Mature as well 


as Late phases. : 
As is well-known, the nuclear region of the 
Indus Civilization Was the Indus valley. In its 
Mature Phase it diffused in all directions and 
maintained: trade contacts Ce 

north-eastern Afghanistan; am PS 

2 home with Rajasthan, ujarat an 

and ae ae de contacts with the 
mined. For this 


Deccan have ye 
purpose it is necessary-to know the cultures in this 


earliest Neolithic phase is represented at Kodekal 
which, by the “C date , is ascribable to circa 
2300 B.C. (Sankalia 1974). On the basis of 
radiocarbon results, the Neolithic phase of Utnur 
may be dated between circa 2200 and 1900 B.c. 
(Sankalia 1974). But the Neolithic phase 
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4 Fig.28.1. Daimabad: Pottery, Late Harappan B 
ana- 
region which were contemporary with the Mature ented i ie yer oe ak 
. Narasipur, 
and the Late Phases of the Harappan culture. Ec be MC deles beoe im 1900 a 
CONTACTS DURING MATURE HARAPPAN PHASE 1500 B.c. (Sankalia 1974). The last ee ei 
The Neolithic of Andhra and Karnataka culture, pon Dre M cde Ecol 
i ; copper and bronze, iyampall 
The regions figured in the discussion on the sub- Il, Hallur overlap phase E EU pen 
ject of Harappan contacts with the Deccan are Neolithic can be dated on thellba 
A mainly those of Andhra and Karnataka. Here the 


i d 1000 
ablel!C dates between circa 1500 an 


i ing, the 
B.C.(Sankalia 1974). Thus, on this we 
only Neolithic phase which can be $ E 
co-existed in the southern Deccan ae! T 
mature Harappan phase was that bu Ae 
Utnur and also at Kodekal (late P 


arappon Settlement at Diamabad 


Lote H 


n) because the 14C date of 


act occupatio 
earliest he mid-phase here (Sankalia 


9400 B.C: is for t 


4). 
Din and Allchin (1968) have equated the 


occupation `t Utnur with the lower Neolithic of 
Piklihal, Maski |, and parts of Brahmagiri IA in a 
period from circa 2300 to 1800 B.C. They 
regarded it a primary Neolithic phase in the com- 
plete absence of metal. This span of period lies 
within the Mature Harappan phase. Therefore, 
the highly organized urban Harappans of Gujarat 
and the Indus Valley traded, if at all, with people 
of the primary Neolithic phase in the southern 
Deccan. 


M 
| 


N Fig.28.3. Daimabad: Pottery, Late Harappan 
catty NOM have so far been found in this 
is.also no e ute of southern Deccan. There 
People, ee ence that they were a sea-faring 
Phase lie wail S me 50 far known sites of this 
conjecture into the interior. Hence we cannot 
, at this stage, that merchants of the 


onkan- 
to trad Malabar coast sailed to parts of Gujarat 
€ with the Hatappans. 


Oweve; 
r, the Harappans may have establi- - 


She, a 
This B route to trade with southern Deccan. 
Sion of aoe logically pass through that re- 
Andhra Ka arashtra which is contiguous with 
Pan conta mataka and Gujarat. Hence; Harap- 
Studied E in the Deccan will have to be 
: Chalcolithi e first instance, by the evidence of 
existed with Culture in Maharashtra which co- 
Mature Harappan phase. 


Mahar. 

a ras 

aa htra and Karnataka 
the py 
the (4 
th 


eas in p 
esent EACUS are of ihterest to us in 
per xt: the central Tapi basin and 


e od i : 
Seograp Ed basin. In the former region, 
a Position of Dhule district is 


` 


. from the excavations here 
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interesting in that it forms a border with the Surat 
and -Broach districts of southern Gujarat. In the 
course of his exploration in this district, this 
author (Sali 1964) unearthed a number of sites 
with a distinct class of Chalcolithic painted pot- 
tery, designated Savalda Ware, after the type site 
Savalda, located on the left bank of the river 
Tapi. Surface observations indicated that strati- 
graphically the Savalda Ware underlay about one 
metre thick occupaticnal deposit yielding Late 
Harappan red ware and that it represented the 
earliest so far known Chalcolithic culture of the 
region (Sali 1972; 1973). At a village in Andhra, 
an ash mound was found associated with the 
cultural deposit of the Savalda culture (Sali 
1968). 

Subsequently, Sundara (1971) found sites 
with Savalda ware in the upper Krishna basin in 
Karnataka. In the excavations of the ancient site 
at Terdal in Bijapur district, he found this pottery 
in layers 2 and 3 for which the ^C dates are 
1935 + 100 B.C. respectively. In spite of the dis- 
crepancies in these dates, it would not be 
unreasonable to assign á period between circa 
2000 B.c. and 1700 B.C. for this culture, if not 
earlier. í 
:on of Maharashtra it was not possible 
hrough excavation, the 


stratigraphic position of the Savalda culture in re- 
lation to the other till then known Chalcolithic 
cultures of the region until this author undertook 
excavations at Daimabad. The evidence obtained 

has an important bear- 


ing upon the subject under discussion. E 
The Chalcolithic site at Daimabad (Lat 19°31 


N., Long. 74°42’ E.) lies on the 
river Pravara, á tributary of the 
Shrirampur ta 
Maharashtra. The site was 
Bopardikar (IAR 
It was excavated by three different sch 
in 1958-59 by Deshpande (IAR 1958-59), then 
in 1974-75 by Rao (IAR 1974-76; also 1978) an 
hird time b this au 

1975-16: 1976-77; 1977-18 and 1978- 
ES a i idence into three 


th 
ted Neolithic; Phase ll 
Phase lll was 


right bank of the 


re. 
discovery in á pit under tree by a 


1974 of four so 
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were turned on a fast wheel. Painted ces MA 
stituted of vertical wavy ne une gr 
: ands an ing t0 
e site with the main objective ME ded suggested, ac 
Sequence of the site Rao, contacts with the late Harappans 
m contacts, if any, He by now moved to the Tapi and Ve 
deposit into three Period II (1700-1500 B.C.) was ha 
by the Malwa Ware and the Cre tings on 
Ware. Rao is of the view that the pa? e extent by 
Malwa Ware were influenced to 8 one patched 
the Late Harappan a suc 
diamonds and dancing figures. 
During Period IIl (1500-1000 B. 
Ware decreased and Jorwe Ware 
in types found were stemme 


ho na 


c) Mawo 
increase - 
d bowls 

owls 


Ow} 
vo-convex type ^^ 
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Late Harappan Settlement at Diamabad 


Rao al e 
used for refining copper. 
btained evidence 


Indus script in perio 


Gujarat and the Indus Valley. 
2 


o 2 - 
V memi ca 5 
Eidos Daimabad: 
: XCavatio mous 
thick Occ ns by this author in the five-metre 


Tiree 
5s Qui Pational deposit revealed evidence of 
e 


^ 


colithi 
hic phases, each one characterized 


@ccurre S 
Gof its ee of a distinct clags of painted 


F peels Culture (2200 - 2000 B.C.) 
e Harappa (2000 - 1800 B.C.) 


so claimed to have identified furnaces 
He is also thought te 
of the survival of the 
jods I] and III in that most 
symbols on pottery were identical with the cur- 
sive alphabets of the Late Harappan Phase in 
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Period Mil = Buff and Cream Ware Culture 
(1800 - 1600 B.C.) 
Period IV — Malwa Culture (1600 - 1400 B.C.) 
Period V 


— Jorwe Culture (1400 - 1000 B.C.) 


The outstanding features of this excavation in 
the present context are: (1) that the earlier 
surmise that the Savalda-Culture represents the 


4 6 8 10 .12 


Pottery with painted and graffiti 


earliest so-far known Chalcolithic culture of the 


ion of Maharashtra, has been established; 


re 
(2) that this culture preceded the Late Harappa 


Culture' which fact makes it contemporaty with 
the Mature phase of the Harappa Culture m 
Gujarat and the Indus Valley; and (3) Be e 
Harappans entered the upper Godavari basin 
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in the second millennium B.C.. Here we are 
E ated with the evidence of the Savalda 
Culture. The evidence about the Harappans will 
be dealt with later. 

The settlement of the Savalda Culture here 
was small, measuring roughly 3 hectares, and 
confined chiefly to a narrow strip of black cotton 
soil nearer the bank. This culture was characteri- 
zed by Savalda Ware of medium-to-coarse fabric. 
Made on a slow-wheel, it is treated with a thick 
slip. It was chiefly painted in a red ochre colour 
and only occasionally in black and white 
pigments. The most interesting painted designs 
occurring on this ware in central Tapi, upper 
Godavari and upper Krishna basins are 
antennae-ended arrows, notched arrow-heads, 
spears, unilaterally barbed tools resembling saws, 
double-barbed  fish-hooks, harpoons, plant 
motifs, peacocks, fishes and birds. Apart from 
these, varied geometric designs also occur on this 
ware. The types in this ware in the Tapi valley 
include high-necked jars with a squat body and 


" blunt carination, dish, platter, dish-on-stand, 
EL pase or basin, bowl, ring-stand and knobbed 
F ld. 


At Daimabad the types were comparatively few 


/ and included vases with an outcurved rim and 

squat body, handi-type vase and vases with a 
". short, splayed-out rim. The burnished grey ware 
B the black burnished corrugated ware and the 
EL 


Lee ick coarse red were with incised 
and applied decorations, were thi 
ciated ceramics. i c 
The houses at Daimabad k 
: were of mud-walls 
With a rounded end, trilateral, of single room, two 
rooms and three rooms. The objects fora 
included copper-bronze tings, beads of cornelian 
and agate, microliths, tanged and notched arro 
heads, stone mullers and querns. n 


1 S. á People of this culture cultivated barley, lentil 


Sram/green gram, 


investiga- 
f ertain pottery 5x 
ts in Savalda Ware may 
ppan influence. Also, it 
erie 
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is not understood whether simila 
geometrical and other designs, 
and surface colours, as pointed 
(1971), are attributable to i 

Baluchistan and the Indus Valley ane m 
is no known chalcolithic painted ware QUEEN 
Baluchistan or the Indus Valley which could EA 
pare in design, fabric and type with Savalda 
Ware. If the Harappans knew the source of gold 
and steatite in southern Deccan, it would be log. 
cal to believe that it should have been known to 
the contemporary Savalda people also. Objects 
of gold and steatite have, however, not so far 
been found in the Savalda levels. 

It is still to be ascertained if the Savalda people 
used polished stone axes. That the Neolithic/ 
Chalcolithic people of India knew the crested- 
guiding ridge technique has nothing to do with 
Harappan intercourse. On the whole, materially, 
the Savalda culture of Maharashtra and Kama: 
taka is greatly inferior to the contemporary 
urbanized Harappan culture of Gujarat and the 
Indus Valley. It needs, however, to be noted that 
Savalda Ware in the Tapi valley is finer in fabric 
and finish than that in the Godavari bs 
Perhaps this was due to the dwellers of the n 
valley being influenced by the Harappans 
neighbouring Gujarat. 


SE 
CONTACTS DURING LATE HARAPPAN PHA 


We know that in Gujarat and the Ii 
the decadent or Late Phase of Harappan g a 
falls between circa 1900 B.C. and to kee? 
Whether these Harappans were able a 
trade contact with distant southern DE | 
debatable point. However, available ys us 
Maharashtra seems to Show that, dl 
period itself or a little earlier, 
Gujarat, and, possibly of parts of s; setle 
ley, had moved into, and establis |] 
ments in the Tapi and the Godava a sites in the op 
discovery of over fifty Late Harappa re exa 
Tapi valley and the evidence oe this. 
tions at Daimabad have amply prove 


Th * Late Harappans in the Tapi Valley 


1 ;1 else 
This author has described in e i: 
(Sali 1970) the nature of Fiat ng 
Tapi valley. In brief, the exP ed 
district have proved that a cons e | 
of the Harappan population MA evide“ , 
the region. There is however Á 


^ 


tities, in minor 
colour Scheme 
out by Sundara 


Oo 


Lote Harappan Settlement at Diamabad 
a 

n discipline typical of the Mature Harappa, 
i flourishing trade and commerce. Because, 
ers is of an inferior culture of a 


ing still unforgotten as is apparent 
from the graffitti of a sailling ship and the two 
characters of their script painted on a potsherd. 
Thus, Harappa Culture as revealed in the Tapi 
valley is of a degenerate or Late form rather than 
that of a Mature one. This discovery has left no 
doubt that, even when moved and settled in so 
distinct a region as the Tapi valley, the authors of 
this culture have retained their clear identity as 
Harappans; it does not matter to what extent 
their culture equipment degenerated. 


CONCLUSION 


As a result of the excavations at Daimabad, the 
Harappans in the Godavari valley are better 

known than their counterparts in the Tapi valley. 
The overall pattern of the Harappa Culture as 
represented at Daimabad is that of a Late or De- 
generate. form. The elaborate ‘Indus’ and the 
ü ue styles of painted designs were 
8 UM as that of monotonous geometric 
i ania ge of mud-bricks for houses was 
h dH made and the mud-wall houses were 
MIL practice. The tradition of producing 
ið GIUM ae ratio of 1:2:4 did not die out 
öl sa = Be Demay mud-brick-lined coffin 
23 tural coffin Their of the practice of the struc- 
and the Si Ri 3 art of writing was not forgotten 
terracotta, It is RN were replaced by those of 
cells were ma ae ikely that the copper/bronze 
a fee aa Es by them at Daimabad. 
stratified on s found by chance in a non- 
e objects ext were their sacred belongings, 
(1981 fee. their worship and, as Sankalia 
Tefugees, ie RN they were brought here by 
he Harappan available evidence suggests that 
site for the ros at Daimabad had to abandon the 
Ment may Sie not yet clear. The abendon- 
Tonzes Would e been in a hurry. Otherwise the 

wate city fies have been left by them there. 
as just not th once enjoyed in their homeland 
sidera e RES at Daimabad. Yet the town of 
nd, Daimaba ae occupying over 20 hectares of 
Ma Rbans Bittle AV, have been a capital of the 
arashtra. region of the Godavari basin in 

n use from 

OW quite a evidence it has become 
: nt that the Harappans had 


> 
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penetrated the Deccan deep into the Tapi and the 
Godavari valleys. Inspite of their having been 
moved several hundred kilometres south or 
rather south-east of the Indus basin—the nuclear 
region of their culture—they had not lost their 
identity as Harappans, but now they were the 
‘feeble descendants of the Harappans’ and 
hence, the Late Harappans. 
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NOTES 


In the light of the evidence of the sequence of 
Chalcolithic cultures revealed at Daimabad,-the 
excavated pottery from the lower levels of the 
Chalcolithic at Prakash was re-examined by the 
excavator, Shri B.K. Thapar and this author at 
Aurangabad. It was found that Savalda Ware 
occurs in the lowest levels at Prakash. This is suc- 
ceeded by the (Late) Harappan Red Ware which 
in turn is succeeded by the Buff and Cream 
Ware. Above this, perhaps, occurs the Lustrous 


Red Ware. 
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Sub-Indus cultures of Central and 


Western India 


The last six decades since the discovery of the 
Indus Civilization have produced a vast mass of 
evidence relating to the Harappans not only in 
India and Pakistan but beyond their frontiers as 
well. Some interesting evidence throwing light on 
the origins and end of this great civilization has 
also been brought to light by recent excavations, 
more especially those in India which enables us 
to visualize the Harappan succession in western 
India. The Harappans were people of the plains 
ane zi the course of their expansion, they 
ium for their settlements new areas which 
n rid environment. Although they 
is aa d nd south as Narmada or even the 
diss f E Pravara valleys as new evidence 
favallis ae o not seem to have crossed the 
Gone nd entered into the fertile tracts of 
al India. Their precursors—the Pre- 
arappans, or the Earl H 
now called h Early Harappans as they are 
e iho gie owever, appear to have done so 
shows Nce from the Kayatha excavations 
T 
m ae e character of the Harappan settle- 
Interesting] em India and Malwa is well known. 
Harappa ea in the Saurashtra peninsula, the 
in Punjab edis did not vanish abruptly as it did 
It degener s ajasthan; on the contrary we find 
Culture, as s into a village based Chalcolithic 
bears an ht A Another culture, which 
Prabhas NS le Stamp of the Harappan, is the 
In Mava RM Which flourished in Saurashtra. 
like cu türe n the other hand, we’have Kayatha 
broad S which have been included in the 


€ gro 
Paper de 


u 
a of Harappa culture. The present 


Á Specifically with two cultures: the 


Kayatha culture, which has distinct pre-Harappan 


29.1. Kayatha Ware pots 


Fig. 
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or Early Harappan affinities and the Prabhas 
culture, which is a direct descendant of .the 
Harappan culture. In Maharashtra also, recent 
explorations have revealed Late Harappan mate- 
rial in the Tapti and the Godavari-Pravara 
valleys. All these cultures have been classed by 
Mortimer Wheeler, as the Sub-Indus cultures 
(Wheeler 1968: 66). 


THE KAYATHA CULTURE 


The ancient site of Kayatha (Dist. Ujjain, M.P.) 
was discovered by V.S. Wakankar of the Vikram 
University, Ujjain, and was excavated by him in 
1965 and 1966 (Wakankar 1967) and by the wri- 
ter and Ansari in 1968 (Ansari and Dhavalikar 
1971) in collaboration with Wakankar. Kayatha 
can be identified with ancient Kapitthaka which 
was the birth place of the celebrated astronomer, 
Varaha-mihara. The ancient site is situated on the 
tight bank of the river Chhoti Kali Sindh, a tribut- 
ary of Kali Sindh which in its turn; is a tributary of 
the Chambal. The first settlers possibly also gave 
the river the name of the great Indus. 


€ 


The excavations revealed a five-fold sequence 
of cultures as follows: 


Period I : Kayatha culture (circa 2000 - 1800 B.C.) 


E Periodll : Banas culture (circa 1700 - 1500 B.C.) 
Period II]: Malwa culture (circa 1500 - 1200 B.C.) 
PeriodV =: Sunga-Kushana-Gupta (circa 200 B.c.- 
600 A.D.) 


We are presently concerned with the Kayatha 
culture which has been named after the type site 
The earliest inhabitants of Kayatha appear to 
have occupied only a small area of the ancient 
site, for the remains of their culture are confined 
to the north-western periphery of the site near the 
river bank. The Kayatha culture does not appear 
to have developed at the site but, on the other 
hand, it seems to have already evolved 
^ elsewhere. The culture is characterized by thr 
: distinct ceramic industries Which have, so far í 
Parallels within the country. Its tool outft 2n 
chalcolithic in character, for the people used B. 
of copper and bronze and also has a eines 
stone blade-flake industry. As the excavation x 
of a limited nature, no complete house he 
Were recovered, bui the available die 
hows that the people lived in houses of d 
| he house floor was made of yellowish rivér silt 
id With mud whereas the root above wa 
d by wooden posts. : 


thick brown slip usually from li 
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The principal ceramic industry 
culture is a fine sturdy a houlder, an 


sometimes extending upto the 


The shapes include bowls an 
a globular profile and concave né ^^ 
jars. A majority of the vessels in tA ^, aver 
been provided with a ring base W ich, sever 
was functionally DS Rma ring, The 
cases is seen buiging below 

feature is also to Be found in the Pa Nes 
and Ill (crica 2700-2500 B.C) PO" 178, 8 
Asia (Delougaz 1952: Pls. 156, 19^ : 


ck an! 
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185 192 and 193). It is now unlikely that such a 
base Was provided with a view to accom- 
dating the vessel on some sort of stand. There 
a also a few vessels with a disc base. This ware 
has been named Kayatha ware after the type site, 
Kayatha ware bears some resemblance with 
the dark slipped ware from Sothi (Rajasthan) as 
far as the fabric and the surface treatment is con- 
cerned. Moreover, the deep bowl with beaded 
rim and the globular jar with concave neck which 
occur in Kayatha ware have corresponding forms 
in Sothi ware. It may, however, be stated that the 
latter does not bear painted patterns in red or 
violet. A majority of Sothi vessels have ring bases 
and we also come across a few examples wherein 
the base is seen bulging below the ring as 
inware? The similarity between the two wares, 
however, cannot be stretched too far. But all the 
same, the features common to both are signifi- 
cant. It may incidentally be stated that the Sothi 
culture has now proved to be Pre-Harappan 
culture which contributed, to some extent, in 
the make-up of the. Harappan culture 
(Ghosh 1965: 115). 
ha ware also recalls to mind some of the 
ee pee which are treated with a dark 
PL XXXV z 5 over (Mackay 1943: 67 & 85, 
ae oS ee ut they do not bear painted pat- 
nd n huge storage jar with a heavily 
ees tim in Kayatha ware shows a significant 
m E corresponding Harappan form. It 
fiom (ite ee here that a couple of shards 
(Maharashtra) S occupational phase at Prakash 
neck are akin gamsa with a broad zone on the 
1967. dm f o those in Kayatha ware (Thapar 
has a few g. 9, 24 & 26). Kayatha ware thus 
Pottery a in the Early or Pre-Harappan 
asa Sib ache aa can, therefore, be classed 


no Wee 
culture 1 distinguishing feature of the Kayatha 
Walled and e led Painted buff ware. It is thin- 
Patterns, w extremely fine in fabric. The painted 
ted. The ES ich are mostly linear, are executed in 
tremely (eed of shapes in this ware is ex- 

e typical In di The commonest amongst them is 
à ting m Sue, lota, a small water vessel with 

ody. Besigas pound bottom and a carinated 
necked jats es, there are high and short concave- 
the ay inte d basins (fig. 29.2/ 1:6). 

e ‘ky ies feature of Kayatha ware is 
“ombeq desi Ware' which is characterized by 
gns on the exterior of vessels (fig. 
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29.2/ 7-10). This is a red ware of fine fabric, usu- 
ally without slip or wash, but bearing incised pat- 
terns. The designs include multiple zig-zags and 
chevrons, etc. which have undoubtedly been ex- 
ecuted by a comb-like instrument. Only bowls, 
basins and handies are represented in this ware. 
Very rarely do we come across vessels painted 
with broad zones in red (fig. 29.2/6). Pottery 
wiih similarly combed patterns on the exterior of 
vessels also occurs at Sothi. The latter, however, 
bears rather deep incisions whereas the Kayatha 
examples are characterized by shallow, incipient 
incisions. But special mention must be made of 
an exactly similar shard in the Sothi collection. 
Besides, coarse, handmade red/grey pottery also 
occurs in great profusion. 

The people of the Kayatha culture used both 
copper and stone tools. They already appear to 
have mastered the technology of copper before 
their arrival at Kayatha. This is evidenced by the 
find of two fine copper axes having a sharp cutting 
edge and lenticular section; the other edge has 
been hammered and thickened obviously for 
making it convenient for hafting. The axes seem 
to have been cast in moulds. Besides there is also 
a fragmentary copper chisel. Mention should also 
be made of twenty-eight copper bangles which 
were found deposited in two red painted buff 
ware pots, fifteen in one and thirteen in another. 
The bangles are round and solid in section and 


have featureless terminals. 
Two exquisite necklaces, composed respec- 


. tively of 173 and 160 beads of semi-precious 


stones, were found deposited in two red painted 
ware pots. The necklaces at once recall to the 
mind the one from Mohenjo-daro (Marshall 
1931: Vol. Ill, Pl. CXLVIII, 6). The beads are 
mostly long barrels, short bicones and oblates 
and are made of comelian and agate while a 
faceted crystal is also present. Also a) ^ 
i f a pot containing O 

Rees Penn of steatite. All these anti- 
quities were found inside a house which, how- 
derably disturbed. 

There is a clear break in the oc 
site after it was deserted by the people of a 
ulture. This hiatus is stratigraphically 


Kayatha € rile layer, about 


sented by a compact, ste t 
oic thick, the analysis of which by S.N: Raja 


guru (persona dicating thereby that the site 
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of time after it was deserted by the earliest 
settlers. But unfortunately, we do not know the 
cause of the desertion of the site by the people of 
the Kayatha culture, nor do we have any 
evidence to show where they went from Kayatha. 

The time bracket for the Kayatha culture can 
be computed on the basis of stratigraphical 
evidence as also radiocarbon determinations. We 
have a series of three determinations (% = 5568 
years) from our own dig and some from the 
earlier excavations (Agrawal and Kusumgar 
1969: 4-6). The earliest of these dates is 3965 + 
100 = 2015 B.C. or even earlier, and is helpful in 
fixing the beginnings of the Kayatha culture at 
about 2000 B.C. or even earlier. Of the three de- 
terminations from our excavations the one from 
the lowest level is 3830 + 150 = 1880 B.C. and 


Fig.29.3. Prabhas Ware pots : 


AIT 


the small scale excavations a 
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break in the occupation of 1 
inhabitants deserted it, and RT after the fs 
succeeding Banas culture has to be ae aite 
1700-1500 B.C. on the basis of ES SERE 
Kayatha and other excavated sites Sem from 
scatter of dates of the Kayatha culture es ie 
fore, to be narrowed down and circa 2000-1800 
B.C. would prove to be a reasonable Es 
bracket. This, of course, is provisional AE 
liable to be modified when more evidence að 
new dates become available. 

The authors of the Kayatha culture appear to 
have formed part of the Pre-Harappan or the 
Early Harappan community if their affinities with 
the authors of the Sothi culture is any indication. 
They may have originally been somewhere in 
south-east Rajasthan from where they perhaps 


ae alw 
migrated to the adjoining areas of M al 


north-western parts of Madhya Pra Slack cotton 
characterized by large tracts of ric? gted He 
soil and must have, theref o 
early settlers ftom the neigh 

conclusions of far-reaching natu 


be drawn from the slender vi jatha: 


F 


n Central and Western India ` 


sub-Indus Í 
xploration in the Chambal valley and selective 
Re Nin can alone throw more light on the 


culture of the pioneering colonizers of Madhya 
Pradesh. The explorations in Malwa by Wakan- 
kar (1967: 47-52) have orought to light over forty 
sites of the Kayatha culture; they are mostly 
located on the Chambal and its tributaries. It is 
not unlikely that the Kayatha culture may 
ultimately prove to be the source out of which the 
Malwa culture was born. 


HARAPPANS IN CENTRAL INDIA 


V.S. Wakankar, who has explored a large 
number of ancient sites in central India, more 
particularly, in the Malwa region, has discovered 
a proto-historic settlement in the Chambal valley 
at Manoti (Dist. Mandsaur, Madhya Pradesh) 
which, according to him, is purely Harappan 
(Wakankar 1965: 149-50). The site, though 
promising, could not unfortunately be excavated 
on a large scale and the excavation perforce was 
of a limited nature because the site was to be 
submerged under the Gandhi Sagar dam on the 
Chambal. The excavation has brought to light a 
number of structures in the form of defence walls 
s platforms built of sun-dried bricks. As in the 
Mc rue too the ‘platform-minded’ 
the NP uilt platforms in order to protect 
Va a the floods in the Chambal. 
ln er tells us that in the 1.5 m thick 
an posit he also found typical Harap- 
(and al such as the Harappan painted pot- 
also a doubtful soapstone seal. 


THE PRABHAS CULTURE 


In Wester i 
Hm n India 


The is nen the por town of 
P. irst excavated by the late 
logy, Eo the then Department Sl bað 
B.Subba i tra State, in collaboration with Late 
1955.56 ks of the M.S. University of Baroda in 
1956.57. e oor (AR 1955-56: 7-8:and 
Slate Depar 7), and later by M.A. Dhaky of the 


Me of hanes of Archaeology and R.N. 
i anavati, et al 19 University of Baroda in 1965 
largi 971). It was again excavated on 


SIG scal 
e á 
the ditection > the writer and Z.D. Ansari under 


of H.D. Sankalia of the Deccan 
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College, Poona, in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology, Gujarat, solely with a view 
to studying the Prabhas Culture and laying bare 
the houses of the early settlement at the site. 

Our excavations at Prabhas have brought to 
light a five-fold sequence of cultures which is as 
follows: 


Period I : Pre-Prabhas culture (circa 2000-1800 B c) 

Pe:iod II ; Early Prabhas culture (circa 1800-1500 
B.C) 

Period lll : Late Prabhas culture (circa 1500-1200 g.c) 

Period IV : Early Higtoric (circa 4th century B.C.-1st 
century A.D.) 

Period V : Kshatrapa-Gupta (circa 1st century A.D.- 


6th century A.D.) 

Of these, the last two periods belong to the 
historical epoch whereas the first three belong to 
the Chalcolithic times. The first cultural period is 
characterized by various ceramic industries of 
which the most dominant is a coarse grey ware 
which is decorated with incised patterns which, 
however, are incipient. This Pre-Prabhas period 
is dated to circa 2000-1800 B.C. in spite of the 
fact that a single radiocarbon date for a sample of 
this period would take back its beginning to the 
middle of the third millennium B.C. (TIFR Date 
List, Sept. 1972). But there is every possibility of 
the sample being contaminated by the presence 
of the miliolite limestone which abounds in the 
surrounding region and even its large chunks, 
though few, have been found in the stratum from 
which the sample for radiocarbon dating was col- 
lected. The date provided by us may, therefore, 


. be taken to be fairly reasonable as it has been 


based on stratigraphical evidence. There is evi- 
dence to show that the first settlement of the site 
was washed away by devastating floods in the 
river Hiran in 1800 B.C. 
The site was again occupied towards the end of 
the eighteenth century B.C.by a new group of 
people—the authors of the Prabhas Culture— 
who flourished at the site for nearly six centuries: 
It is this period, circa 1800 — 1200 B.C, wey 
has been divided into two cultural periods. In EE 
the pottery, which has been labelled Prabhas 
Ware, is predominant » 
ifference being 3 t 
PT period, the Prabhas people come into 
contact with the Lustrous R 
Rangpur. It is this element 
divide the entire strata of t 
into the Early Prabhas and ih 


periods. 
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Chronology : 


The Prabhas Culture has been dated from circa 
1800-1500 B.C. and from 1500-1200 B.c., on the 
basis of stratigraphical evidence from our excava- 
tions. The Pre-Prabhas period which is charac- 
terized by the coarse incised grey ware has been 
dated to circa 2000-1800 B.C., because of its 
association with the Harappan black-on-red 
painted pottery and segmented faience beads, 
possibly of Harappan workmanship. The Harap- 
pans were flourishing in therSaurashtra peninsula 
in the first quarter of the second millennium, as is 
clear from the evidence of excavations at Lothal, 
Rangpur, Rojdi and such other Harappan sites. 
The first settlement at Prabhas was washed away 
by floods, but soon the Prabhas people appear 
on the scene. The beginning of the Prabhas 
culture is assigned to circa 1800 B.C. and it ends 
around 1200 B.C. This dating is supported by 
three radio-carbon determinations which are as 


follows: 
Early Prabhas 

1. PRL - 92 Tr. D6, D7, Stratum(14) 

(1875 + 95 B.C). (PRL Date list, Jul 

» duly 

1974) (1990 + 100 8.c.) 

2. TF - 1286, Tr. D6, Stratum (13) ^ (1646-1755 

(Personal communication) BC). 

Late Prabhas 


1. TF - 1284, Tr. D6, Stratum (12) 


(1515 - 1755 Bc) 
(Personal communication). 


This would place the beginning of the Prabhas 
culture even before 1800 B.C. and the transition 
between the Early and the Late Prabhas to the 
middle of the second millennium B.C., thus 
justifying a span of about three centuries for the 
Early Prabhas Period. The Late Prabhas cultural 
deposit is about a metre in thickness and the time 


$ bracket of circa 1500-1200 B.c. for i i 
cc TUNE .C. for it certainly not 


Distribution 


It is indeed surprising that, in spi intensi 
exploration in Saurashtra, only T eu ee 
Prabhas culture have so far been discovered. A 
very important site of this culture js that at 
Khambhodar, about 15 km east of D 
This is an extensive Harappan site where ther z 
a sprinkling of Prabhas ware. As systematic d s 

n here would throw. welcome light on the : 
onship between the Harappan culture and 
bhas culture, planned w 


d work at this site will, 
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no doubt, be rewarding. About fio 1: 
from this site is Kinos eA B Slonetes 
extensive Harappan site but consid oe a 
P F erably ruined. 
rabhas ware is present here but in 
quantities. ] E small 

Lakhabaval (Dist. Halar, Gujarat) is located 
about 14 km north-east of Jamnagar where 
Prabhas ware was found associated with Harap- 
pan in period I (IAR 1955-56: 7). 

The distribution of Prabhas ware shows how 
confusing is its occurrence at different places 
situated far away from each other. It is hard to 
believe that the culture should have occured in 
small pockets in far-off places and be absent from 
the areas adjacent to the nuclear zone. The 
recent intensive explorations by Gregory Possehl 
(personal communication) in the Bhavnagar dis- 
trict have not produced a single shard of the 
Prabhas ware. It, therefore, appears that the main 
area of concentration of this culture has, so far, 
not come to light. Systematic work in the coastal 
region between Prabhas Patan and Porbandar on 
the one hand and Prabhas and Rajkot on the 
other may prove fruitful. 


Structures (Warehouse?) 


The houses of the Prabhas culture have been a 
covered in the course of excavations at | 
They are all of stone, set in mud pase, the 
constructing the structures, the people run 
Prabhas culture used miliolite limestone W E 0 
plentifully available in the coastal ^ prabhas 
Saurashtra. The houses of the Early p ^ 
period were modest structures, recton arg 
plan (3.80 x 2.40 m). An extremely intr. 
structure complex of the Late Prabhas 5 ur exo 
discovered at Somnath in thé coutse 2 ue [o 
vation. It consists of rectangular oot ae Jarget 
which are small (1.50 sq. m) and © er rooms 
(3.50 x 1.50 m). In most of the larg nud 
were found four large flat stones 
mortar to form a sort of platform, U% ^ a Ù 
entrance. The structure does pos n emains 
made floor—neither postholes, nor ae 0 
of hearth, etc. It does not nes ae He 
have been used for residential P 

only noteworthy antiquities recove : 
structure include a steatite seal am of 1e 

flake of obsidfan and two huge rest irtela 
one plain and the other painted: have 
would suggest that the structure may 
as a storehouse. This surmise B 
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i similar structure at Tepe Yahya 
d. Gud M been identified by the excavator 
3 ji storage place (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1972: 
179). We have, therefore, tentatively identified 
the Somnath structure as á warehouse. 


Pottery 

The Prabhas culture is characterized by its 
painted pottery (fig. 29.3 & 4). The vessels in this 
ware are of fine fabric and treated with a pinkish 
or orange wash which, in several cases, has 
tumed grey because of certain peculiar condi- 
tions of the firing in the kiln. Over this are painted 
patterns in purple or dark brown. The range of 
painted motifs is extremely limited because they 
are all geometric such as groups of vertical and 
oblique strokes, wavy lines, hatched triangles, 
lozenges, etc. Another noteworthy feature of the 
Prabhas ware is that the design ornament is usu- 
ally set in panels or registers (fig. 29.3/ 2-3). 

The predominant shape in Prabhas ware is the 
sub-spherical bowl with a slightly incurved and 
featureless rim which is sometimes sharpened 
ney (fig. 29.3/ 1-3). The bowls are in all 
pen ue and big, and one wonders why the 
neh pure required such a bewildering vari- 
Ge cae The only possible explanation 
Ba E e that the food they ate must have 
(as n panty in the liquid or semi-liquid 

Nate however, is bound to remain a guess. 
addi r opponent shape is a globular jar with 
6-7). e ile and out-tumed rim (fig. 29.3/ 
sel. Thess viously may have been a water ves- 
(fig.29.3/ 1055 ro occur in varying sizes 
Pattern in the ne Re usually bear the painted 

Wo sha Pp half of the body. 
from the MSS whieh are evidently borrowed 
and the Cin PDAs are the stud-handled bowl 
Was an iny n-stand. The former (fig. 29.3/ 5) 
Sauras Ga ention of the Harappans in the 
travelled ech youl and does not seem to have 
Uishing f d Saurashtra. It is thus, a disting- 

Vidence fr, re of the Indus Civilization as the 

. om R 
Fig. 17, 33). 1 angpur would show (Rao 1963: 
bow] is E Prabhas ware the stud handled 

€. dishron zn painted designs in panels. 
characteristic ee and (fig. 29.4/ 11-13). a 
di Panelled de appan form, also bears the typi- 
sh, h ieee coration in Prabhas ware. The 
CUp-lik’ one is shallow and does not have the 
Usually soli Bree in the centre. The stem is 
x ndis painted with linear patterns. 
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Cultural Equipment 


The people of the Prabhas culture very rarely 
used stone blades and flakes as tools in spite of 
the availability of the raw-material in the 
surrounding region. But they do seem to have 
been importing obsidian flakes of which a single 
specimen was in the Late Prabhas levels. It possi- 
bly.came from Turkey which supplied obsidian to 
West Asia (Cann et al 1971). 

Copper implements may have been used on a 
wider scale for excellent copper ore was available 
plentifully in the adjacent areas now in Amreli 
district — (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1967: 149) 
Although only a few bits of copper were found in 
our excavations, earlier excavations at the sites 
have yielded a few copper axes (Nanavati, Mehta 
and Chowdhary 1971: 77, PI. Xl). 

The people of the Prabhas culture used beads 
of semi-precious stones such as chalcedony, 
cornelian, agate, etc. and faience and steatite as 
well. Among them the segmented beads of 
faience are quite common. They were either 
made locally or were obtained from the Late 
Harappan traders from Saurashtra. A unique seal 
amulet of steatite was found in the course of our 
excavations. It is engraved on both sides, on one 
side there are seven stylized deer while on the 
other there are only five deer. Stylistically, the 
specimen is no doubt related to the Harappan 
seals. A gold ear ornament was recovered from 
the Late Prabhas levels. It is floral shaped and is 
provided with a loop at the back for suspension. 


' It is certainly indicative of the prosperity of the 


Prabhas people. They also used cubical chert 
weights identical to those from Harappa and 


Mohenjo-daro. 


End 
The Prabhas Culture which flourished for about 


six centuries dies out without leaving any trace 
wever, long be- 


fore their sudden end, the people of the Prabhas 


came into contact 
users of Rangpur. 


certain the cause of the sudden end of the 


i i been due to the 
ulture, but it may possibly have 
races aridity in Western India at the end a 
the second millennium B.C. (Gurdeep Sing 


ine whi 
: Fig. 2). It was perhaps this fami 
ae ás destruction of the chalcolithic cultures 


of central and western India at the beginning of 
the second millennium B.C. 
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The foregoing account shows that our koowa 
ledge of the Prabhas culture at present is far from 
satisfactory. But it can be said with a reasonable 
amount of certitude that if at all there is any 
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far is Bhagatrao in Gujarat, on the es 

, tu 
Kim, 38 km south-west of Broach. But ae he 
tions by S.A. Sali of the Archaeologi Pois 


cal S 
India have brought to light a number of aie 


culture which can claim to be 
E descendant of the Harappan, it is 
culture as its pottery forms, the cop 
ue End faience beads 

al chert weights are all unmista 
Ww i hould therefore agree with aa o 
tions regarding the Prabhas culture: a 


the direct 
the Prabhas 
per axes, the 
and the cubi- 


OG arappan shapes... proves th 
d not come under the occupation o; the Sec: 
he early phase of their settlement in Saurashtra. It is 


m the Indus valley or the Gulf of Cambay 
ued to evolve new 


te.. 
ed Ware as in 


Fig.29.4. Prabhas: Painted pottery 


\ 
j 


in 


h 


B 


is 
the sub-Indus pottery á 


where Late Harappan or he neatl 


found (Sali 1970: 93-101). Of thé ^ 
hundred sites discovered by him in Harappa"? 
ley, two were occupied only z rappan— 
whereas at the remaining sites the i associated 
Late Flarappan— pottery was fou es such 25 
with that from the chalcolithic cultur u 
Savalda, the Malwa and the dome’ tion 
is indicative of the Harappa 
Harappans may also, therefore, A 

the pioneering colonizers In this orti R 
only scientific excavation ofa p arapP 
will prove the precedence of t $ 


otherwise in the Tapti valley. 


Several sites which have V 


ielded only de 
Harappan— Sub-Indus— materia 


and Western India 


Varsus and Bahyana, all in the Dhulia 
^ arashtra. At Hingoni Budrukh was 
ndl Harappan potsherd painted with two 
characters of the Harappan script. The pottery 
appears to be similar to that from Period IA of 
Prakash. Varsus has yielded, besides pottery, a 
terracotta mask of a rhino like that from 
Mohenjo-daro (Raghunath 1981: 18). The 
occurrence of Harappan pottery at other sites in 
the Tapti valley shows that the Harappans were 
migrating into the Khandesh region even later 
during the middie of second millennium B.C., 
when the chalcolithic farmers were already set- 
tled there. There is thus unmistakable evidence of 
the spread of the Sub-Indus cultures in the Tapti 
valley from the coastal regions of Gujarat, possi- 
bly through the Songadh Pass which even today 
is the route for the people of both regions. 

It appears that the Harappans had also reached 
as far down south as the Pravara valley. One Shri 
Deshmukh of the Marathwada University, 
Aurangabad, brought to our notice an ancient 
site at Ambhora (Tal. Sangamner, Dist. 
Ahmednagar). In the course of our explorations 
Me site, we picked up a number of shards of a 
MA Ud painted black-on-red pottery bear- 
inno MM with Late Harappan material 
ae ROME valley. The associated pottery con- 
A red s , coarse, red/grey wares and black- 
DESCR a M thick fabric. An ivory seal, similar 
PI. CXV MN E EE daro (Marshall 1931: III, 
Ra ae a 24) was also picked up by S.R. 
opportunity z writer however, has had no 
TIRE Ed examine it. S.R. Rao confirmed 

y disci a um character of the material later 
fortunately F E Boeck at the site. The site un- 
vation and % EN almost completely under culti- 
the site is not d is therefore ruled out. But 
Jorwe culture ar from Jorwe, the type site of the 
Nevertheless 5 Eh is just 6 km as the crow flies. 
Would E iin : e Harappan affinity of the site 
Cultures to ali the spread of the Sub-Indus 

the M NE of Maharashtra. 
established TON. discussed above has clearly 
arappans— į presence of Harappans—Late 
they should ie the state of Maharashtra. That 
Need not be ave reached so far down south 
Militude that Surprising for the historical verisi- 
refuges fr can be invoked js that of the 


om Sj 
large ‘hum ind who came to Maharashtra in 


th 


bers cons 


country in 1947 equent upon the partition of 
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Late Harappa in Northern India 


The devolution of a civilization would involve in 
its practical application, the reversal of a few 
abstract criteria of urbanization as laid down by 
Childe and discussed by Adams (Childe 1950; 
fae 1966). According to Ghosh (1979) Indus 
ee peeve decrease in settlement 
2 | population, in surplus food production, 
n en of construction of monumental build- 
A re of writing and in long distance trade. 
NE Cea the weakening of central author- 
ae an the opinion that a civilization may 
SEDES eteriorate but its bearers are not nor- 
cee ið however, is precisely what 
Guilvaton tA ees in the case of the Indus 
Wie lists E 9). Wheeler suggested that 
cultural e followed by a long phase of 
Which it mn ane not altogether unlike from 
exotic al ieee perhaps, remoter 
culture also boc heeler 1966). The material 
ofa culture dr MU when the urban fabric 
edine of mS egrates (Gupta 1979). With the 
arappan RES civilization, the sophisticated 
With ane watered down by mingling 
once sita local cultures until what was 
Point = manele arpan was diluted to the 
solution ae s (Dales 1966). In fact the 
a come of Sa appears to be the 
ural transformati c decline which produces 
nteraction of Á ion and so changes the inter- 
ll e excavations ar us Dun 
i i Kali RENI arappa, Mohenjo-daro, 
n à ieht ino S few other sites revealed 
ae th this pape e Indus Civilization (fig. 
el sta exe 3 an attempt is made to de- 
á „the process ot disintegration or 


devolution of this civilization in northern India. 
We know for certain that the end was not abrupt 
and final as thought earlier, but it rolled down 
and passed on earlier aspects to a subsequent 
culture which could be called transformation. The 
Mature Phase degenerated into a well-defined 
Late Phase. The characteristic aspects requiring 
detailed discussion include the change in settle- 
ment pattern, pottery-forms, minor works of art, 
irade contacts and disposal of the dead. The 
cultural gamut of the nuclear region—the Indus 
Ghaggar Divide when compared internally, 
revealed regional variations conforming to 
devolutionary tendenciese specially in the 
peripheral region of northern India comprising 


the states of Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, Haryana 


(fig. 30.2) and western Uttar Pradesh (fig. 30.3). 
The area of northern Rajasthan which is an ex- 
tension of the nuclear region of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion through the Hakra valley or Cholistan area in 
Pakistan, revealed the remains of only a few Late 
Harappan sites. The devolution of this civilization 
in the Indus Valley has not been dealt here. 


RECENT FIELD DATA 


The Harappa culture reached Punjab through the 
Sutlej river basin. The Sutlej-Ghaggar doab has a 
concentration of such sites, although several sites 
also lie in a row in the Ravi-Beas doab and along 
the east Bain which joins the Beas. The excava- 
tions of a few of these sites revealed three phases 
of this culture starting from Kotla Nihang Khan, 
excavated by Vats (1940) and later on by 


1954-55). Other excavated sites ins 


Sharma (IAR 
clude Ropar, Bara (IAR 1954-55; Sharma 1979), 
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Dher Majra (Olaf Prufer 1951), Chandigarh (IAR 
1970-71; Ghosh 1971), Sanghol (IAR 1968-69 
to 72-73; Bisht 1976) and Nagar, Dadheri and 
Katpalon (Joshi 1977). At Ropar, along with the 
Harappans, an extremely meagre survival of the 
Early Harappan (after Mughal) or pre-Harappan 


pottery identified with a regional or rustic varia- 
tion of Kalibangan I was found. In the later stage, 
the PGW culture, a new element, was noticed at 
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Dadheri, Nagar and Katpalon. (Joshi 1977 

The Mature Indus complex started ; 
Punjab at Kotla Nihang Khan where it hs pe 
pea the end,‘ a weak overlap with Du 
culture in a 1 m thick deposi i a 
E. éposit of typical Harappan 

The site of Ropar, especially its northem 
mound, was extensively excavated. Recently 
Sharma (1979) has summed up Ropar I, as a 
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Late Harappa in northem India 


HARAPPAN SITES IN THE 
(HARYANA) 


SARASVATI AND DRISADVATI VALLEYS 
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Fig.30.2. Harappan sites in Saraswati system 


Hara : 
ODE Laga with a predominance of 
in a Marappan and cognate elements 
ieies cs s or areas. These he divided into 
c. 2100-1400 n B, and C, datable collectively to 
the northem Se The earliest settlers living on 
Sad of the mound were either pre- 
Mixed comm contacts with the Harappans or a 
munity. The lowest two layers yielded 


pre-Hara 
f ppan pottery, particularly examples of : 


abric A, B 

arappan S ^ of Kalibangan and other pre- 
etween Soni sno correlation was attempted 
Or between ern side and centre of the mound 
the a es and eastern side of the mound, 
doubt. In eu sequential chronology is still in 
genous traits in the Indus complex, some indi- 
always present or unkown connections were 
; : fie d Hail ough they lacked recognition 

; avati 
(esed A p at Bara, a single culture site, 
attna 1979) m thick occupational deposit 
eel-tumed aa ae pottery is well-levigated 
; is having a slip of brownish dull 


Or som 


gel 
ður wit! 


: painti i 
ntings in chocolate or black 


» 


colour. It is well-known for its exterior incised 
decoration. Structures were of kankar stone and 
mud-bricks (44x22x11 cm), but hut-dwelling 
was also practiced. The antiquities included 
triangular terracotta cakes, bull figurines, bangles 
and beads; bangles and bracelets of faience, and 

hook of bronze. Two indetermi- 


bangles and fish- 
nate terracotta objects, about 10 cm high with 
Is at top and three 


two bifurcated curved termina 
finger, depressions on the front and back were 


also noticed. Steatite is absent. According to the 
excavator, the antecedents of this culture can be 
traced to a pre-Harappan 
nected with Kalibangan Í. 
excavations on the eastern si 
Khan, and the northern moun 
revealed classical Harappan pottery, with: 
Bara Ware, at the base of both the mounds are 
any criteria, then the beginning of the Bara 
Culture cannot be assigned earlier than the classi- 


cal Harappan phase anywherein north India. 
At Chandigarh no clear-cut stratification Was 


available. In a 


deposit of 1.50 m typical Harap- 
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PRINCIPAL HARAPPAN SITES 
IN GANGA-YAMUNA DOAR 
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€ ExcavarEo SITES 

@ EARLIER EXPLORATION 
A RECENT EXPLORATION 
IM MODERN TOWNS 


Fig.30.3. Harappan sites in western Uttar Pradesh [ 
E ; x „Away 
eae a | like the Pipal leaf and and fai d beads of paste and agate. Pei 
beads and eee USS red te from B3 asien area lies a cemelry: t i 
1976; Lalman 1971). 


, bangles of copper 
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Late Ha 


Dher M Eig304. Dadheri: Culture-complex 
re ajra revealed two phases—Late Mature 
kg Cae Late Harappa conforming to the 
Nate c Ropar | and Dadheri JA, respect- 
ee e lower levels on the northern side, a 
mud fortification or dyke was found. The 


uppe: 

pee owed evidence of burial both or- 
a Pun ory. 

á dista 
spacing ome 8 to 12 km from each other. This 
With Hara orms well with Gujarat or further east 
Kotla SERES or western U.P. In eatension, 
260 m e ES Khan measures approximately 
hectare) DS and 100 m north-south (2.60 
ectare), and aimed) m by 90 m (0.95 
D e ara—550 m north-south and 
Mounds at R; -west, (16.50 hectare),etc., the 
are superi Opar, Sanghol, Nagar and Katpalon 
Harappan posed by later deposits and the 
limited aoe were encountered only in a 
efiod | EÐ as such their exact extensions of 
not known. However, if the site of 


ta 


a 


jab, Harappan settlements are located at i 


057 
ZO! 


ot han tn ln a a l 
ae 25 E -—— that most of the settle 

oe of average size and smaller in area 
and population in comparison to their counter- 
parts in the proper Indus valley. The duration of 
these settlements must be reasonably long as is 
evident from the occupational thickness at Kotla 
Nihang Khan which is about 2 m. 

‘No large scale building activity of the Indus 
Civilization was noticed at any site, including 
Kotla Nihang Khan where fragmentary walls of 
standard sized kiln-burnt bricks having as many 
as four stray structural phases were found. At 
Dher Majra three bricks of two sizes 
(30.5X19.5*5 and 28x14x6.5 cm) and a mud 
fortification were noticed, whereas at Ropar the 
structure started with mud-bricks, and later of 
kiln-burnt bricks and also of kankar stones. The 
use of kankar as building material in Harappan 
structures in Punjab appear to have been dictated 
by local geological formations. Bara people also 
used kankar stone for construction. Sanghol re- 
vealed no structures in IA, but in IB, structures of 
packed clay and mud-bricks (40x20x10 cm), 
were noticed. The last phase, IC shows an over- 
lap with PGW. 

The excavations at Nagar and Katpalon re- 
vealed in its lowest level Painted Grey Ware 
culture interlocked with the Late Harappan. At 
Dadheri, the period was divided into two sub- 
periods. In period IA Late Harappan Culture was 
found along with evidence of huts and mud- 
walled houses over solid rammed mud platforms. 
Evidence of flood was also recorded. In IB. 
Painted Grey Ware, Black slipped ware and Late 
Harappan pottery Were found together (fig. 
30.4). The structures in this period ranged from 
huts to mud walls and brick-bats and brick jelly. 
revealing two sizes of bricks with finger impres- 


sion (12 x 12 X 7and25 x 20 X 5 cm). 
led that the Indus people 
to Kotla Nihang Khan in the heyday of the 


[e i hich 
Indus Civilization. The cultural retardation W 
ic upheaval in the 


took place due to econom 


nuclear region W | 
Chandigarh survived as urban-centres but on à 
small scale; but Sa [ 

Katpalon were the sa es and to expect, 
in their cultural gamut, Ur? 
ing. Bara also never achieve! 


and continue 
In Jammu, the excavatio 
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Akhnoor, on the Chenab also revealed in the 
lowest level (IA) Indus pottery along with pre- 
Harappan ones which typologically conform to 
the Ropar I stage. In the subsequent period (IB) 
the pre-Harappan element is absent but Harap- 
pan ware continued with a new element of grey 
ware represented by bowls and dishes and thick 
bumished grey ware. As the area excavated was 
quite limited, nothing definite can be said about 
the earliest occupation except that the area of 


Fig.30.5. Mi : 
dammu and Punjab was the ce Noo peior aee 


m 
The Indus settlements in Haryana range A 
dB navel Á 

the medium (Mitathal IIA) and small-sized 4 
. ments (Siswal). The extensive €eXP ora 


exchange- activity and "Scu Increased 
| growth. Some ney 
eee in the last phase of the Indus NEC 
reflect the transformatidn of the Society don 
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The excavations at Sis 
revealed a cülture-seque m d Mitathal 
Harappan to mature Harappan arde a 
pan times. Mirzapur, Daulatpur Mitath ne 
(fig.30.5) and Bhagwanpura IA indicated o È 
eral decandence in fabric, potting a e 


nd treat 
of outer surface. At Bhagwanpura iE ae 
» the 


interlocking of Late Harappan culture with PGW 


was seen (Suraj Bhan 1975; Udai Vir S; 
1977; Joshi 1977). ai Vir Singh 


most extensive sites (Rakhigarhi an a 


- — 


Late Harappa in northern India 


Rakhigarhi revealed a typical dichotomous Indus: 
Lay-out’ citadel on the west and the lower town 
on the east. At a number of places structures of 
mud and a burnt-brick platform, an architectural 
feature of the Indus people, was noticed on the 
western half of the citadel mound. So is the case 
with Banawali, another classical Harappan 
culture site (Bisht 1978). It was a well-planned 
fortified settlement, divided into two compart- 
ments by a massive thick wall, running centrally 
across the mound. The houses were constructed 
of mud-bricks but drains were made of burnt- 
bricks. Three roads, measuring 5.4 m, 5.2 m and 
4.6 m in width and a bylane 1.5 m wide, with 
planned houses having several rooms, kitchen, 
toilet, etc. were found on either side of the road 
and the lane. The width of road suggests the vol- 
ume of traffic in this town. (Bisht and Asthana 
1979). 

The settlement of Mitathal IIA which is laid on 
the twin-mound pattern is of medium size in 
dimension. Mud-bricks were used in structures 
and no burnt brick was noticed. The presence of 
a street, about 1 to 1.79 m wide, was also seen. It 
is better to call it a bylane and not a road as it 
must have been unable to accommodate the de- 
Nsity of traffic through it. The surface treatment of 
e shows decadence. The classical designs 
EL Other settlements of the last category, 
3 iswal B, which are devoid of urban traits 
rund to be satellite villages located around the 
‘Owns or cities. 

Md etos at Mirzapur and Dauletpur 
Mm e D in the lowest levels, remains of the 
melee raam: At Mirzapur, structures of 
tooms oats orming two rooms or single square 
walls were a small entrance were noticed. All the 

t this site plant and met at proper right angles. 
settlement , Ems for the typical lay-out of the 
sent. The D a er Indus cultural traits are pre- 
slightly later Sree MAE appears to be 
there. The ae onah steatite beads are present 
orm to Indus z os from this site do not con- 
and 42 x 39 xm sizes or ratio (52 x 36 x 10 
Not even tally wi cm). These sizes of bricks do 

y with Bhagwanpura IB or Dadheri, 


Where the bri 
eal e bricks are quite small. This survey 


ed x 
Pura? JA noe Mirzapur is earlier than Bhagwan- 
Structu os in gl IA where there are no 
Nearer Mitathal oe levels and is culturally 


Ne exc; 
| avations at Mitathal revealed in Phase 


^ 
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IIB, the continuation of the mature tradition, but 
in a transforned manner. The mud-brick struct- 
ures are no more solid and the beads are not 
evenly finished. The terracotta biconical variety 
of beads show typological evolution whereas 
cart-wheels in this phase are comparatively 
thicker and smaller in size. The triangular 
terracotta cakes were replaced by round or 
oblong varieties. The script is present in the form 
of graffiti. The Mature Indus culture in Haryana 
did not end abruptly but slowly assimilated the 
later traditions and overlapped with Painted Grey 
Ware. 

The excavations at Bhagwanpura (fig. 30.6) 


on the bank of Sarasvati revealed two clear cut * 


stages in its occupational deposit of 2.70 m. In its 
lowest stage (IA), beakers or perforated jars are 


17 


©; 


Fig.30.6. Bhagwannura: Culture-complex 


ertoire. A solid mud 
imension was 
also raised as a protective measure against flood. 
The antiquities included t 
wheels with central hub, bangles, copper E 
and pins, faience beads and bangles and beads oi 
semi-precious stones and bone En cule 
continued in the next stage 
POW culture. A planned mud walled house hav- 


jng 13 rooms with a corridor in between and a 


EX 
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court-yard on the eastern side was noticed. The 
Harappan preference for a bath room is absent in 
this phase. The building material in other 
structures was mud and also burnt-brick. The 
sizes of bricks (20 x 12 x 8- 20 x 20 x 8 and 
16 x 12 x 4 cm) are not contorming to Harap- 


Sutlej valley. The extensi 

j valley. TI ensive or large sites 
sent in this region; only medium and ra 
sites are present. More than 75 sit Pm 


es Were notice 
but, on an average, they are not more im 


. 200 metre in length and 150 i 
í Metre in breadth 
Suggesting that the habitations Eu to a 
ll clusters of families. That these sites Suggest 
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a linear planning or a nucle 

out by Chitalwala in Saurashtra ANTA S 
(Chitalwala 1979). Most of these sites up O 9 
located on the tributaries of the Va oe 
on Yamuna proper are,on higher rou OM 
ensuring safety against recurring: floods. FR 


al 
construction of a mud-platform, as a conceptus 7 
architectural feature of the HarapPans also Í : 
Noticed’ in the excavations at Hulas 27^ ire 
Jasala (District Muzaffarnagar). One note 
Harappan sites and also sites mixed with ley in 
Coloured Ware (OCW) in the Yamun? “ization 
the Saharanpur district. The Indus Sal a 
has completely lost its identity and indivi in 
Ambkheri, an Ochre Coloured Ware sites 
Ganga valley. 
Alamgirpur (fig. 30.7), in y 
deposit of 1,80 ae still preserved some à l haus 
cultural traits like the script, the typica | 


lJ 
a ‘onal 
its occupation 


^ 
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Fig.30.8. Bargaon: Painted pottery 


oble 
ee a onnted jar. However, Hulas 
rns É acotta inscribed sealing, stray 
nane PORA with finger marks but 
hut dwellings in DE Indirect evidence of 
eae P the form of reed-impressed plas- 
baked o ndan indeterminate object of 
anb emu > ing like a brick with two curved 
was also NA ae the middle, noticed at Hulas 
elc. At leas, pas earlier from Bara, Chandigarh, 
various gre en different pieces of this object in 
ulas, nea were found at Hulas. The site of 
30 Te successive cultures, measured 
m, in length and breadth 


(5.67 h 
ectares). 
earound 3 eee Harappan habitation may 


lamai 
gi 
Khera SE EUN a recently explored site Banti- 
3ppear to rishni, a tributary of the Yamuna, 


be the earli 
ÍS region. T earliest but coeval with Hulas in 


ase of 
Tadesh. ine 


At Ba 
, argaon i 
Posit, the nina 1.20 m thick occupational de- 


ara 
di 2), di aan including an Indus 
P (fig, 8) n and miniature pedestalled 
2i ). Important ere; encountered (Deshpande 
OPBer celt Bad antiquities were a fragmentary 
Sipe chert blades and weight 
animal headed handle having a 


o 
ase they represent the First 
arrappan in Western Uttar 


C65, à pot 
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perforation jn the middle, terracotta and faience 111 

bangles, cart-wheels with central hub, and 712 

terracotta cakes, round and oblong. No evidence 

of structure was found. In the adjoining Haryana, 

at Bhagwanpura, the burnt-brick sizes are not in 

the ratio of 4:2:1 and steatite is also absent. It 

therefore appears that Hindon-Krishni-complex 

of the doab, noticed at Alamgirpur and Bargaon 

is an extension of the Sutlej-complex and may be 

later than the upper levels of Ropar, since quite a 

few of the Indus characterisitics show degenera- 

tion or are absent in this region. 
The Period I of Hulas represented by 1.80 m 

thick deposit yielded Harappan red ware, besides 

the associated non-Harappan red and thick grey 

wares (fig. 30.9). Other finds included terracotta 

beads, bangles, animal fingurines, á cart-wheel 

with a raised central-hub and terracotta sealing, - 

faience beads and bangles, agate and carnelian 4. 

beads, copper bangles, bone points and stone 

querns and pestles. The oval shaped terracotta 


cakes with pointed ends and round variety were | 
found. Fragmentary kiln-burnt bricks with husk 
as degraisant were found inside an oval shape 
hearth having a constricted mouth. Mud floorir 
with burnt-patches and pit-activities were 
encountered. In order to keep their e 
intact, a solid mud-platform running 


1138 
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east and south-west direction was raised as a pro- 
tective measure against the floods. In the centre 

of the mound is a rain gully or ditch separating 
the Harappan settlement from that of the Painted 
Grey Ware. The Harappan pottery reported from 
the ditch look like the Ochre Coloured Ware of 
this region. This complex has some connection 
with Sarasvati valley in pottery. Significantly, 
both the complexes are marked by the absence 
of beakers and perforated jars and steatite beads 
and the absence of any form of structures except 
solid mud-platform. In general, the incised pot- 
tery of Bara found with the Harappans in Sutlej- 
complex is rare at this site (Dikshit 1981). 

In Haryana, the Harappans have a closely con- 
nected network of towns and villages around 
them but in Punjab and western Uttar Pradesh, in 
the absence of large settlements, the situation 
cannot be viewed in the urban frame-work. The 
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Late Harappan settleme 
ern Uttar Pradesh are located on the tributan 
and not on the main rivers. The E 
pattern of the central Indus Valley of poc 
mounds is absent in the Sutlej and Yamane 
whereas in the Sarasvati and Drishadvati vale 
this pattern continued. However, the Ert 
the Harappan settlements underwent changes 
and the quality of structures demonstrate a 
gradual process of degeneration and decay 


nts in Haryana and west. 


POTTERY Forms 


The devolution or gradual transformation of the 
Indus Civilization from the Mature to the Late is 
very clear in pottery forms from Manda in 
Jammu, Dher Majra (fig. 30.10), Chandigarh and 
Sanghol in Punjab, Mitathal IIB, Mirzapur and 
Daulatpur in Haryana and Alamgirpur, Bargaon 
and Hulas in western Uttar Pradesh. The painted 
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Fig.30.9. Hulas: Painted pottery 
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Fig.30.10. Dher Majra: Painted pottery 
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ya M n for typical painted 
fully prepared gro a e. OPE POEMA 
are rare iðka ið ati Wade 

are. ecorations are rare. Cord im- 
pressions are met with on storage jars and basins. 

In the later stage of the Indus Civilization, pot- 
tery which derived its forms and designs from the 
Mature Phase indicated a general decandence in 
fabric, potting and treatment of surface. From the 
Chenab to the Sutlej and the Yamuna, including 
the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, characteristic 
classical forms like the dish with a projected rim 
and carinated shoulder, a globular vessel with a 
flange round the neck, a shallow dish with an 
incurved rim, perforated pots and jar-stands with 
a concave profile were noticed but in a limited 
number, whereas a few new forms such as the 
dish-on-stand with drooping rim, jar with a hori- 
zontally splayed-out rim, a medium-sized jar with 
everted rim, a bowl-like lid with a central knob 
and a few miniature pots with a ring or pedestal- 
led base were in profusion. The type sites are 
Ropar, Mitathal, Alamgirpur and Hulas. In the 
thick grey ware the types are limited. Only basins 
with an out-turned rim, thick jars with an under- 
cut rim and: bowls with everted rims were found. 
The painted motifs confined to less sophisticated 
designs from simple bands to triangles and mat 
designs to intricate ones, including the dancing 
peacock or crane. The incised decorations are 
confined to the exterior (Dikshit 1979). 

From Kotla Nihang Khan to Hulas, one can see 
in pottery forms and painted designs, a continu- 
ous sequence representing the different stages of 
cultural development or devolution in this region. 


MINOR WORKS OF ART AND CRAFT 


The Indus steatite seals and sealings depicting a 
wide range of animals were found from a number 
of sites of this civilization at Ropar, Banawali and 
Rakhigarhi and an unfinished one at Manda. No 
steatite seal was reported from western Uttar 
Pradesh. At Ropar, a small steatite seal with Indus 
Chafacters and a sealing with impressions of 
three different seals carrying the bull and inscrip- 
tion were noticed. Except this seal, others found 
at other sites show a lack of fine execution. The 
exact details of two seals found at Rakhigarhi 
(one noticed recently) are not known. 

The survey revealed that, in the later period of 
this civilization, for example at Ropar or for that 
matter at Hulas, where the Harappan lay-out of 
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cities is absent, the seals gradually lost their 
importance and went out of use. Even at 
Mohenjo-daro the deftly executed animal 
figurines are replaced in the Late Phase by cruder 
ones. 

The human terracotta figurines with distinctive 
head-dress and jewellery found in large numbers 
at classical sites are rare and absent in later stage 


E ls CM í 


of this civilization, whereas in the 

es they have undergone conan 
e ange. The triangular Variety of terracotta 

= ‘ound on Mature Harappan sites i =e 

later stage where the round or 
with finger impressions dominate 

dled bowls were found a 
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els. From other 
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Fig.30.11. Ambakheri: Pottery types 
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Alamgirpur, handled pots 
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The parallel-sided chert flakes, as wert 
retouch, and cores from which the fle respec 
Struck were used for cutting or bums es have 
tively. Due to use, the edges of the bla large 
become serrated. In the late phase cari se 
flakes were dir.unative and scarce A han. 
in a migratory order at Kotla Nihang ` per of 09 
and Bargaon. Banawali yielded a num 
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f chert and other stones, but 
ielded only one chert blade from the 
At other late sites, the chert blade is con- 
i by its absence. So is the case with chert 


i This shows that the raw material may 


hts. : 
Me been within the reach of the Late 


Harappans and trade of this item may not have 
been lucrative. 

The Indus Civilization is well-known for its 
variety of beads in different materials. Steatite 
beads, including a painted variety, have the 
longest duration and vary in size and shape from 
discs to long cylinders. Long barrel-shaped beads 
of cornelian were quite popular. Faience was 
used for beads as also for bangles, balls, minia- 
ture pots, etc. When degeneration started, steat- 
ite became rare and a few disc-shaped beads 
were found at Mirzapur and Daulatpur, whereas 
from other late sites like Sanghol, Bhagwanpura, 


and small blades © 
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continue but the majority were small sized, and 
also not barrel-shaped. In Later Phase, faience 
was the main material and was even carried over 
in the overlap phase at Bhagwanpura. 

The indeterminate terracotta objects looking 
like standing bricks with two curved ends having 


a gap in the middle found at Hulas were also 116 


noticed at Bara, Sanghol, Chandigarh, Bhagwan- 
pura and Bargaon. No such object was noticed in 
Central Indus valley or Rajasthan. 

The copper and bronze vessels, alabaster cups 
and objects of lapis lazuli, shell and ivory are also 
rare and absent in the later phases. So is the case 
with copper leaf-shaped knives, thin and flat 
arrow-heads and other weapons of war, like 
axes, spears, daggers, bows and arrows, maces 
and slings. Stone celts are also absent. 


CCH: 


ects, terracotta, 
DISPOSAL Or THE DEAD 
The Indus Civilization ÍS well-known for its 
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að cemeteries like R-37 at Harappa, Lothal and 
| Kalibangan. The cemeteries found at Ropar and 
Chandigarh, slightly away from the habitational 
areas, were of smaller dimensions. The graves in 
them revealed typical pots and personal orna- 
ments. The evidence of burials, both ordinary 
and crematory, was also noticed along with pots 
at Dher Majra but their details are not known. At 
Bhagwanpura, two skeletons lying in north-south 
orientation, with heads towards the north, were 
found from the habitation area of sub-period IB. 
There are no funerary goods in the graves. 
The presence of skeletons without funerary 
118 objects at Bhagwanpura in the habitational area 
117 gives rise to new theories. At Ropar and 
Chandigarh (Lalman 1971), diagnostic Harap- 
pan traits survived; so also the custom of a 
Separate cemetery away from the habitational 
i area. At Bhagwanpura IB the Hardppan was 
ET seemingly supplanted by local cultures and 
diluted to the point of non-existence. If the classi- 
cal Harappans were there, the local populace 
would not have allowed them to break the es- 
tablished conventions and bury their dead inside 
the house—a practice never followed by them. If 


arises — were 
hagwanpura IB 


area, 


TRADE CONTACTS 
The Indus Civilization 
trade by overland Sea 
ary factor in the urba 
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In the Late Phase, the trading network colla- 
psed and a cultural void existed. Perhaps trade 
with the West Asian centres came to a standstill, 
The absence of certain trade items bear testi. 
mony to this fact. This must have resulted due to 
the rise of insecurity on the trade-routes, thereby 
suggesting the weakening of central authority, or 
a process of gradual or slow restrictions on the 
routes which must have checked the develop- 
ment of commercial enterprise. 


EVIDENCE OF RICE 


Rice has been reported from Rangpur in the e 
of husk embedded in mud-plaster, whereas Á 
Lothal it is in the form of impressions of is 
Spikelets. The report of rice at Kalibanga 
debatable. r 
The Harappan potsherds and bumt pe 
found in the excavations at Hulas and in a ) 
tions at Un on Katha Nala (both in Mi ss 
revealed traces of rice-husk used as n wit 
The husk had a regular chess-board Uh were 
wavy rows. The meshes in po covering 
stretched vertically with the granu em 
major portion of the mesh. On exam 
ornamentation pattern of the 
characters common between the D 
O. sativa and the wild perenial it 
(Mitte 1980). The Harappan CU ge 


a the 
. underwent a drastic change when utherly and 


of rice cultivation opened more a 
easterly regions to cereal pu cM 
1967) although it has to be spelle 
terms. 
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Provided a set of dates. but 
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Bara is still a debatable issue. The 
uc. dates of Bara range in time-bracket. from 
1890 + 95 to 1645 + 90 B.C. Bara revealed 14 
layers and the earliest date is from the middle 
level - 9, at a depth of £:20 m below the surface, 
thereby suggesting that this site must have been 
occupied by the beginning of the 2nd millennium 
B.C. From Sanghol, there are five dates from two 
trenches. In one of the treches, the dates range 
from 1900 + 220 to 1490 + 130 B.C. and in 
other one from 1730 + 220 to 1700 + 210 B.C. 
All these samples are from a depth of 3.4 to 5.4 m 
below the surface. There are no '*C dates from 
Haryana and western Uttar Pradesh. 

Recently, eighteen samples of pottery from 
Bhagwanpura were subjected to Thermolumine- 
scene dating by the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre, Bombay. The Late Harappan shards 
occur exclusively in all layers beyond 1.30 m 
depth. There are 7 dates from the depth of 1.30 
to 2.40 m, out of which three TL ages, according 
to the report, do not conform to the general 
trend. Other estimates provided a time-bracket 
between c. 2163 and 1046 B.C. (+ an average 
M of 15%). TL / 14C measurements from Bara, 
AM d Dhaquenpura have provided a very 
cólla cket. Recently, a few samples were 

cted from Hulas for TL estimation, including 
a from the successive PGW Poron The 
Bee farted As no set of dates are available 
alani ie EE stages, nothing can be said 
the so-called ae of the cultural continuity or 

iedod ^ of this civilization. 

illra ee e Indus Civilization provide in the 
rder, four different devolutionary 


Stages in th A 
radesh:- e Punjab, Haryana and western Uttar 


osition of 


A. Earl 
y Mat 
ature Harappa — Banawali, Kotla Nihang Khan 


and Ropar, 
— Ropar, Chandigarh, Bara, 
Mitathal IIA, Mirzapur, 


B, 
Late Mature Harappa 


C. Late Harappa Alamgirpur and Hulás. 
3 — Mitathal IIB, Sanghol I, 
Overlap (Late Bhagwanpura IA, and Bargaon. 
tappa~PGw) — Bhangwanpura IB, Dadheri 
IB, Nagar I and Katpalon Í. 
The Surv 
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ing Uracket grand style of the civilization in the 
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€ Early t5 Res in the peripheral region from 
K e Late Mature phases might have 
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been established somewhere between c. 2200- 
1700 B.C. (Agrawal & Kusumgar 1974). The 
duration of the sites from the Late Harappan to 
the overlap stage must be between c. 1700 B.C. 
and 1000 B.C. or even 800 B.C., because the full 
impact of iron was not and relative felt in north- 
ern India before 800 B.C. This chronology is 
advanced on an uncorrected !^C dates. With 
MASCA correction, the dates of the Mature 
Harappan sites, including those of Central Indus 
valley would, be elongated. 


DISCUSSION 


The Indus Civilization did not die a sudden death 
with the destruction of towns in the central Indus 
Valley and Rajasthan, but survived for many 
centuries even outside the Indus Valley in 
Saurashtra and Gujarat, north Deccan, Malwa, 
Haryana, Punjab and western Uttar Pradesh. In 
Gujarat and Saurashtra the Late Harappans 
established their settlements near the sources of 
raw materials. So was the case in northern India. 
At Dher Majra, the major industry was the pro- 
duction of beads in different materials whereas in 
Haryana, the Late Harappan thrust was to the 
south, possibly for exploiting copper from Khetri 
or other adjoining areas and transporting them to 
other contemporary urban centres. This also 
gives an idea that the exploitation of traditional 
mines used by classical Harappans remained no 
more a lucrative proposition for them, partly be- 
cause of the deteriorating economic condition in 
the Indus valley and far-off distances. 

The site at Kotla Nihang Khan on the Sutlej, 
Mitathal (IA) on the Drishadvati, and Hulas on 
the tributary of the Yamuna, are the excavated 
type- sites in the Punjab, Haryana and western 
U.P. The characteristic traits of Kotla Nihang 
Khan, possibly influenced from Harappa, 
continued at Ropar, Alamgirpur and Bargaon but 
in a diminished manner, whereas the cultural 


gamut of Banawali and Mitathal IA was an exten- 


sion’ of the central Indus-Kalibangan-complex 


i in ti tage repre- 
which, in time, watered down to a $ 

sented at Mirzapur, Hulas and Bhagwanpura IA. 
Which of the group first reached the Ganga valley 


at Ambkheri (fig. 30.11 and 12), is difficult to 
outline. However, the presence of these two sets 
of groups in western Uttar Pradesh open a new 


area of discussion. Were these groups cone 
porary or was one earlier than the other: s 
requires further comparative analysis. In the 
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Sutlej valley, the stylistic parallels conform to 
Harappa. In Haryana, the early Mature Phase of 
the Indus Civilization survived much longer; this 
being evident from Banawali, Rakhigarhi and 
Mitathal IA. Later, a stalemate occured. How- 
ever, in Punjab the Late Mature Phase survived 
longer and reached Uttar Pradesh in due course 
of time. 

The excavations at Bhagwanpura revealed that 
the habitational area was subject to frequent 
floods. Even in the lowest period, it was found 
that the habitation was butit over mud-platforms 
evidently to save it from the fury of floods. The 
end or the overlap phase is also capped by 
floods. Rao thinks that ‘the frequency of floods in 
Bhagwanpura may be one of the reasons why the 
Late Harappan wares and Painted Grey Ware got 
mixed up in the deposit. It is desirable to clear the 


doubt whether the so-called interlocking is real in 
the cultural sense 


bances of layers’. 
Nagar, Katpalon a 


tors do not have such doubts. 


The excavators have noticed flood-marks on a 
large scale but Water-logai 
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Fig.30.13. Sanghol: Painted pottery 
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Alamgirpur and Hulas. 
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Giorgio Stacul 
Harappan Post-urban Evidence in 
the Swat Valley 


Recent field-work at Loebanr III and at Bir-kot- 
ghundai has provided new evidence on the 
Black-burnished Ware Period in the Swat Valley 
(Period IV in the Ghaligai sequence), dated c. 
1700-1400 B.c. (Stacul 1969, 1977, 1978, 
1979). The settlement pattern, consisting of 
dwelling and storage pits situated on the hillside 
overlooking the valley, is one of the main features 
of this culture. The use of stone-walled rooms in 
Place of dwelling-pits is noticed in the late occu- 
eee layers of the same period. Botanical and 
aan ; NUM gave evidence of a developed 
v eM and of cattle-breeding combined with 
1979) E (Costantini 1979; Compagnoni 
the ds wees stone and bone polished tools, 
dk ls aR shell and faience objects 
iu x pottery is characterized by 
differ res, which seem to correspond to 
DS cultural components: 
dla vicem grey gritty ware, turned on a 
ences E Roue by shapes and features 
Ovoidal jars with previous period (such as the 
t a edd mat-or basket-impressions on 
) Black- 

med ios oe burnished ware, generally 
wheel (it is wheel-turned in a 


2 


few sa 

ety o eee env) characterized by a large vari- 31.1: 15 and 18), as well as floral and faunal 

With black bu some of which show close affinities ^ ^ representations such as pipal leaves (fig. 31b 

the D eed types of vases common in 18), four-petalled rosettes (fig. 31.1: 13), cattle — 

ennium p.c ranian plateau during the third mil- (fig. 31.1: 6), peacocks (fig. 31.1: 1) and other 
owls, deep and later (bowls-on-stand, carinated birds (fig. 31.1: 5, 7, 8 and 9). In this assemb- Á 
(3) BR bowls, etc.). lage, a human-like figure near a disc-tipped 

Ware, whos On-red painted and wheel-turned is also represented (fig. 31.1:19) — — 

cise € shapes, decorative patterns and in- Some painted patterns such as pipal le 


Bot-m; 
| arks show close links with the Indus 


a 


a 


conical pedestal 
and the vertical burnishings represent a 


link too (Stacul Í 
there are some remarka 
ing of geometrical decorative 
comb-patterns (fig. 31.1: 3), ch 


tree (fig. 31.1: 18) and the four-pe 
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Civilization during the early post-urban period. 

From Period II of the Ghaligai sequence, dated 
to the second half of the third millennium B.C., 
the black-on-red, wheel-turned ware is eviden- 
ced in the Swat Valley. The excellent quality of 
this pottery, well-baked and finely textured, sug- 
gests its connections with a culture very close to 
the Harappan or Indus Civilization (Stacul 1969). 

This cultural horizon completely disappears in 
the subsequent Period Ill, dated to the beginning 
of the second millennium B.C. and characterized 
by coarse hand-made vases with mat-or basket- 
impressions on the base. 

New evidence of black-on-red painted ware 
has been brought to light at some settlements be- 
longing to Peri 
Loebanr lll and Bir-kot-ghundai. Some shapes 
seem to have been 
common at Ghaligai in 
open bowls, the stemme 


od IV in the Ghaligai sequence as 


derived from the red ware 
late Period Il, such as the 
d bowls and the large 
s. The cord-marked impressions 
possible 
969: figs. 29, 30). However, 
ble new features, consist- 

motifs such as 
equers, Stars (fig. 
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Du Kot-g| hundai: Painted pottery 
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ting circles (fig. 31.1: 13), mee ‘oe 
an painting tradition, where similar 
Be ere aað) attributed with a particular 
meaning (Wheeler 1947: pls. XLVI and XLVII). 
Incidentally, the pipal leaf is mostly recorded on 

pottery from Mundigak iV (Casal 1961: fig. 65). 
Other designs may be compared rather with 
patterns connected with the so-called culture of 
| Cemetery H. We refer to the stars (fig. 31.1: 16), 
| the birds’ heads like multi-rayed sun-motifs (fig. 
31.1: 7 and 8) (Vats 1940: pl. LXVI, 82), the 
double-axe shaped leaves (2) (fig. 31.1: 10, 11) 
(Vats 1940: pl. LXVI, 86), the wavy pattern and 
the chain produced by entwining the wavy lines 
(fig. 31.1: 18). The spiral motif (fig. 31.1: 15) 
shows affinities with a pattern common in the 
Bara assemblage (Sharma 1971-72: fig. 10, 

no. 17). 

More evidence for the relation with the Indus 
valley in the post-urban period is provided by the 
occurrence, at Bir-kot-ghundai in particular, of 
some types of faience beads showing solar or 
astral symbols, such as (1) a quadrifoliate type 
with four or five dot-centred circles, and (2) a 
star-shaped type with dotted circles at the centre 
(Stacul 1979: figs. 19, 20). The last one recalls a 
motif very common on pots and lids of Cemetery 
H (Vats 1940: pl. LXIII, 4, 12, 14; pl. LXIV, 10; 
and LXV, 26-29). 
qucd it may be observed that some of the 
nes ; escribed are not a mere imitation of, or 
ae S on from, the well-known stylized patterns 
m wee the western plains of the subconti- 
oare : e careful finishing of some animal 
ai S Such as cattle and birds (fig. 31.1: 5, 6 
n MEE a direct and keen observation of 
Tepresent ue naturalistic treatment of these 
Sani eae which does not stand compari- 
rn cw e schematic stylization on the Harap- 
Particular APA pottery, supposes a 

Bra d developed regional style. 

eautiful nee ned that the makers of this 
the hilly area of pottery cannot be confined to 

owever nc Swat and the surrounding valley. 
Pottery 4... * geographical distribution of this 

light > and style is still i 
ght of present still an open question. In the 
Signs o E evidence, *we see no appreciable 
Unjab and ppan penetration in the Western 
Pass Dales 15 on the direction of the Khyber 
Sap is repro. 68: 15). The main archaeological 
Connects the ned by the Gandhara plain, which 
ndus Valley to the north-western 


or intersec 
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hilly regions. 

With regard to the chronology of this ware, 
some typical decorative pattems such as pipal 
leaves and intersecting circles show that the 
Harappan painting tradition already survived in 
this cultural assemblage. On the other hand, the 
occurrence of solar or astral symbols such as stars, 
stars with dot-centred circles, multi-rayed sun- 
motifs, etc., emphasize the connection with a post- 
urban culture very close to that of Cemetery H. 

The geographical extent of this pictorial style 
and the connected ideology are still matters for 
discussion. According to Wheeler, the Cemetery H 
people produced a painted pottery which is essen- 
tially distinct from that of the Harappans (Wheeler 
1966: 84). Other scholars have noticed that at Ira- 
nian sites, such as Tepe Giyan (layers II-Il), 
Djamshidi II and Susa D, painted stars and birds 
occur in register in a manner strikingly recalling 
that of Cemetery H (Allchin 1968: 149). 

If so, it may be assusmed that around the middle 
of the second millennium B.C., two different 
cultural waves reached the Swat Valley from the 
Iranian plateau. (1) A northem wave, distingui- 
shed by the black-burnished ware, originally con- 
nected with, the culture of sites like Tepa Hissar, 
Shah Tepe, etc. (Stacul 1970; Mughal 1977: 70— 
72). The Kashmir Valley (Burzahom Phase Il) 
seems to represent the easternmost limit of diffu- 
sion of this stylistic horizon. (2) A southern wave, 
characterized by a painted pottery decorated with 
birds and various astral motifs, which seems to 
have reached the Swat Valley after its integration 


, and fusion with the Late Harappan Culture. 


The independent spreading of the aforesaid 
waves in the Swat Valley seems to be shown by 
the particular shapes, fabric and  distribution-area 
of the black-burnished and pue Me. 2: 
spectively. The comparatively large amou 
es painted ware at Bir-kot-ghundal 
(where it represents about 20 per cent of the pot- 
tery found, in comparison with 3 per cent at 
Loebanr III) suggests the possibility that this site 
could have represented a sort of trading-post, 

d with peoples living in a 


closely connecte F 
surrounding area, probably in the Gandhara 


plain county. 
During the sam 5 


able in the occurrence of 
as jade beads, rectangular 
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holed knives or harvesters, holed stone axes, 
miniature holed axe-like amulets and polished 
bone pins with heads shaped like a tao-tieh mask 
(Stacul 1979: figs. 10, 11, 16 and 17). All these 
features suggest a sort of influence from northern 
China, and this also seems to be evidenced in the 
Kashmir Valley by other finds reported from the 
same period and somewhat earlier (Thapar 1965: 
93; Gupta 1979: 301-303). 

Particular attention may here be drawn to a 
singular painted representation from Bir-kot- 
ghundai, consisting of a stylized human-like 
figure near a disc-tipped cross (fig. 31.1:19). In 
northern China, similar human-like representa- 
tions close to astral symbols occur on pottery as- 
signed to the Ma-ch’ang stage of the Yang-Shao 
Culture (Anderson 1943: pls. 190, 191). 

At the present state of research, it is possible to 
remark that the Swat Valley represents the north- 
emmost limits reached by a post-urban Harap- 
pan culture in the subcontinent This cultural 
complex, dated around the middle of the second 
millennium B.C. very probably shows a transi- 
tional phase between the Harappan culture and 
that of Cemetery H. The association of black 
ted painted ware, black-bumishec w e d 
some other bone and stone obj md 

i : jects which have 

een mentioned above, seem to evidence | 
distance trading routes which c. eh 

Valley with other countries d; onnected the Swat 
The disappearance of m þa 
with the exception of m. scien ety 

e northern Iranian 


Fig.31.2. Bir-Kot-ghundai: Horse motif 
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influences — corresponds to the s 
large area of the subcontinent, of à 
homcgeneous and well-developed Er 
evidenced by a large number of settimo fi 
graveyards, which is distinctive of Period V em 
Swat Valley (c. 1400/1300-800 Bc). Ti. 
culture, as well as those which followed i u e 
historical times, marked a process of soon 
from the great river civilizations and the con- 
nected trade-circuits (Tusa 1979: 681). 


Preading, ina 


POST-SCRIPT 


During the excavation season 1981, a black-on- 
red painted potsherd with a horse representation 
has been recovered in a layer of Period IV (1700- 
1400 B.C.) at Bir-kot-ghundai (fig. 31.2) which is 
obviously of great significance in terms of 
migrations. 
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Walter A. Fairservis 


Archaeology in Baluchistan and 


the Harappan Problem 


Baluchistan is often referred to as the Indo- 
Iranian borderland and is perhaps in the present 
context more accurately known by that name. Its 
ee extent does exceed the politi- 
eos ge often used to define the region. 
me Mc rim of the larger 
OM WE me eee bya great depre- 
"s E. + » el, at its centre, with a surround- 
coo ountains, hills, and valleys around 
Eia g a sub-basin within the larger Ira- 
to im system. On the south, the coastal 
ess m Makran form a series of east-west 
"E eys that merge with those of south- 
pw in what is known as lranian 
the MEG] n the north, the Chagai hills divide 
valley and a eee from the Helmand river 
beila Uo NR delta which centre in the 
SER G i-Margo sub-basin of southern 
S E n the north-east, the line of the 
Baluchistan : valley has traditionally separated 
of Pakistan ibo the north-west frontier districts 
aluchistar pe n clearest geographic division of 
e separation em Afghanistan occurs in 
tom that of th e Gomal's drainage system 
System. The G e Tarnak-Arghandab-Helmand 
hills and th Z omal system includes the Kakar 
& € Zhob river valley. 
ography 


n the east 


Marked by i the Indo-Iranian borderland is 


and the By d RUE of the Sulaiman mountains 

on the'south. B ills) on the north, and the Kirthar 
Arouna the t x oth of these mountain-chains loop 
erging in th oad alluvial plain of Kachhi, con- 

! the Bolan Pass-Quetta area. These 


^ 
a 


mountain systems form, however, the western 
boundaries of the Indus valley proper. If one inc- 
ludes the debouchment of the Gomal river near 
Dera Ismail Khan, the borderland physiographic 
zone includes the whole of the Derajat from Tank 
to Dera Ghazi Khan that lies 305 m above sea 
level. The Kirthar in turn includes the Bandhni 
Nai drainage south of Lake Manchhar and the 
Kohistan just north of Karachi. In all, the area 
involved is about 5,18,000 sq km (including 
Iranian Baluchistan) (fig. 32.1). 

The river-valleys of Baluchistan are rarely pe- 
rennial, the exceptions being the Porali river and 
the Hab on the south-east and perhaps the Zhob 
river on the north-east. The rest of the major river 
systems are generally seasonally active and pro- 
vide moisture for crops only with manual help. 
Among these are the Pishin Lora north of Quetta, 
the Anambar south of Loralai, the Rakhshan in 
Jhalawan, and the Dasht on the west of Makran. 

The climate is generally arid, the annual rainfall 
being below 25 cm. However, within this situa- 
tion there are significant differentials. The higher 
regions from Kalat city north and east to the Zhob 
valley receive winter rains with some regularity. 
The southern and western regions, however, 
such as Las Bela and Makran, are part of the 
summer monsoonal system and receive but little 
regular coastal rainfall owing to their location at 


the penumbra of that system. 


Fauna 
The còntrast between the Indus river region and 


that of the borderlan j 
mountains versus great river plains. Indeed, 
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much of Las Bela and Kachhi is physiographically 
identical with the Indus plain. The zoo-geogra- 
phic contrasts are of more than little significance. 
The faunal membership of the Indo-Iranian 
borderlands is Palaeo-European, while that of the 
southern Indus region is somewhat transitional 
from that province to the oriental. However, in its 
essentials, the fauna is a desert one and its 
affinities are largely western. In other words, 
there are micro-ecological gradations within a 
generally similar faunal zone which, in the move 
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Ethnography 


The settlements of Baluchistan consist o 


transhumant villages, f campa 


sedentary permanent 


villages, administrative centres, fishing villa 

and pilgrimage places. Camps are tenn aN 
often simple, overnight spots which are nee 
located along traditional routes of E 
migration. Thus they are numerous in or on the 
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ch passes as the Mula, Bolan, 
Camps vary in their character- 
flat areas on which tents aré 
es built to mud-brick 
enclosures (c with the former most 
numerous. enerally, camps are located near 


sources of water. Some agriculture is practised in 
fertile soil is present Chart 


hes to su 
d Gomal. 


pitched and cooking fir 


areas where some 


32.1). 
Transhumant villages are the permanent poles 
to which pastoral peoples gravitate in their sea- 
sonal shifts to the highland from the lowland, and 
are found largely in Jhalawan and Sarawan. 
Permanent villages are those where agriculture 
is the primary source of subsistence. In all cases, 
however, this is supplemented heavily by cattle 
as well as some sheep and goats. For this reason, 
a percentage of the village population may move 
away from the village to graze flocks or herds in 
seasons when the hills, often miles from the vil- 
ne PN grazing. Permanent villages are 
Pd EU to their fields and the sources of 
Eus Th provide irrigation moisture for 
2 d s villages are frequently found in 
Ris where water is in some con- 
[ES to ne ed of the mainstream, or are 
Pees wate es talus at the sides of a 
önd ll s accessible owing to springs 
Bee tative centres are characterized by 
iss m erna in and about them of the 
cio e local ruler or administrator. Most 
EA € are located in strategic positions 
fensible E of communication and in de- 
oralai, A. Some such as Bela, Quetta, 
nage CS and Fort Sandeman have, at one 
small Giese achieved the status of a town or 
Mere partcul cae in terms of population but, 
craftsmen dr as a gathering place of 
Tesentatives 2 ants, the military, and the rep- 
Tuler has Sat Woes over which the local 
the Arabian e . Fishing villages are contined to 
appears that Red of Makran and Las Bela. It 
Or market pu is only in recent years that fishing, 
Economy of EN has made that aspect of the 
uS aluchistan important to its inhabi- 
hrine 
2 CH EM of pilgrimage are usually only 
q nous E Dan with the exception of the 
ese are cay of Bibi Nana at Hínglaj. Most of 
Or f es, springs, tombs, or unusual rocks 
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according to story and legend. There are usually 
smell settlements nearby where live custodians or 
locals who use the attraction of the place for com- 
mercial reasons, legitimate or not. 

The briefest review of the ethnography of 
Baluchistan underlines the fact that the dictates of 
pastoralism and the stresses brought on by an- 
nual variability of rainfall have been instrumental 
in „requiring the specific responses which are 
everywhere evident: these are (i) ease of seasonal 
movement along established routes between the 
highlands (above 295 m) and the lowlands 
(below 305 m — including Sind), (ii) the use of 
methods of intensive cultivation where 
permanent settlement is achieved. These will be 
referred to later on in this writing. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


research in Baluchistan is 
rt 32.11. It is of value to ex- 
f the research according to its 


Archaeological 
summarized in Cha 
amine each aspect o 
character. 


Surveys 
In the pre-Independence period, the work of Sir 
Aurel Stein and N.G. Majumdar was the most 
important. Stein’s various journeys to parts of 
Baluchistan evidenced the widespread character 
of the late prehistoric settlement. Majumdar, in 
some contrast, worked mainly in western Sind 
and more particularly in or close to the Kohistan. 
His discovery of numerous sites around lake 
Manchhar and his perceptive journey to Karachi 
via the Bandhni Nai, produced evidence for both 
Harappan and pre-Harappan se 
ions. It is of some impo 

ue fact that the famous site of Amri found by 
Majumdar is situated on a tongue of Kohistan 
des into the Indus plain and is, as are 
so many sites of western Sind, more truly, apa 
of the highland borderland ecology than o 
Indus plein. 

After Independence, 


Kalat and this writer in 
Zhob and Las Bela produced a co 


number of sites n 
the work in the Quetta 


f the valley to th : 
AE periods were noted had the additional value 
of relative completeness; som 
needed in view of the avail 
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evidence in Baluchistan. Robert Raikes, a hydro- 
logist, carried out especially important surveys as 
an adjunct to his professional vocation in 
Sarawan-Jhalawan and Las Bela and, by so do- 
ing, filled in gaps in the survey record, especially 
in southern Jhalawan. George Dales emphasized 
the coast and discovered the site of Sotka Koh 
intermediate geographically between Pir Shah 
Juro at the mouth of the Hab river and 
Sutkagendor on the Dasht. More recently, Rafi- 
que Mughal of the Pakistan Department of 
Archaeology, carried out surveys in northern 
Baluchistan and added to the number of sites 


one 1 diary routes, or b 

Inquiry of local people, being led to the aed 
ny sites were often 
which collections of 


Excavations 


Hargreaves (1929 
ndependence exc. 
Site of Sohr-damb 
Was able to demon 


lled 
. Aurel Stein’ 
) was that of trench; eh 
me ie paid little attention PEN. T 
= IS artifactual discoveri 


Veries or to thi 


atigraphic relationships. Maj at 
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the other hand, did maintai 
control with his test pits and 
to clearly establish a so-call 
der the Harappan at vari 
Sind. Thus, at the time of 
vated evidence in the Bal 
was minimal. 


One important phenomenon in terms of estab. 
lishing relative chronologies in Baluchistan, both 
past and present, has been the attention See] 
field workers have given to the exposed sections 
of sites. Exposed by the natural collapse of too 
vertical portions of the slopes, local farmers also 
cut into sites seeking earth for their fields and, of 
course, it has been common practice to study the 
walls of the trenches created by Sir Aurel Stein 
and others. Brigadier Ross (1946) and his wife 
were most noteworthy in following this strategy at 
the site of Rana Ghundai, but Beatrice de Cardi 
(1959) at a number of sites and this writer at 
Periano Ghundai, Dabar Kot, and Niai Buthi also 
obtained some success in utilizing a similar 
strategy. 

De Cardi (1964,1965) is noteworthy for her 
sensitive and carefully worked-out excavations in 
Kalat. Limited by time, money, and other factors, 
she has managed to work out substantive 
stratigraphics for central Baluchistan. 

Jean-Marie Casal (1964) had three seasons 
each at Amri and at Nindowari in southern Jhala- 
wan. At Amri, he enlarged Majumdar's findings 
as to the character of the pre-Harappan occupa- 
tion and was able to demonstrate that the 
so-called post-Harappan Jhukar occupation 
might, more correctly, be regarded as a late bo 
ifestation of the Harappan. An important ig m 
Was the evidence for the donkey in the P" 
Harappan levels. At Nindowari, Casal p 
some of the monumental and humbler á“ 
tecture of the Kulli levels there and has að of 
much needed evidence to our small fun rge 
knowledge of those levels in Baluchistan: oa 
Dales (1962) in turn and more modestly, no; ine 
his limited excavations at Sutkagendor, no 
evidence as to the character of a Harappa" : his 
ment far in the west. He continued to pud al 
interest in coastal sites by his excavation 
Balakot in south-eastern Las Bela. 

There is some justification in discus T 
Writers excavations in Baluchistan 9 “thet 
above brief description of others’ vo tech- 
simply because the approach taken and the 


n better Stratigraphi 
was accordingly able 
ed ‘Amrian’ level un- 
ous sites of Wester 
Independence, exca- 
uchistan borderlands 


sing Be 
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ed are the basis for much of this writer's 
o the position and character of late pre- 
bitation in Baluchistan. As has been so 
d out, the approach taken is that de- 
n 'New World, archaeology as part ofa 
basic anthropological assumption. That is, that 
the evidence from the past is the evidence for the 
whole of culture history, not simply one part or 
another: political, religious, or economic history. 
As such, cultures in time evolve; they do not 
change as the abrupt result of dynastic fortune as, 
for example, happened with the fall of the 
Mauryas or the coming of the Mughals. It is cer- 
tain that, for most people, especially those of the 
rural world, life goes on relatively unchanged in 
spite of the rise and fall of kingdoms. This fact has 
a direct bearing upon archaeological strategies 
for it requires the excavator to devise a technique 
which measures both change and continuity. In 
recent years, quantitative techniques have 
become one of the solid supports for the ‘new 
archaeology’. In 1950-1951, seriation, one of the 
methods of the quantitative technique, was a re- 
latively new matter and its application in 
Baluchistan even now has been questioned again 
and again. 

The Quetta excavations had, as their initial 
ek the establishment of a relative chronology 
sn the ceramic record against which the 
the Cen ections gathered by the foot survey of 
En EE e valley might be measured. These 
EN ections were randomly gathered from 
Maie S of the top and sides of each site. 
SANE enion of the survey, four sites were 
cause its MES D the Karez site (Q-13), be- 
ceramics, in Me eines evidenced one body of 
identified um uding those Piggott had previously 
for its AUR Quétta Ware’: Kechi Beg (Q-14), 
ceramics of oe remains evidenced a body of 
Damb Sa ENNIO non-Quetta ware character; 
its surfa 23 RU Piggott's Mian Ghundai), for 
StOups known A evidenced both the ceramic 
other sites; fa arez and Kechi Beg as well as 

ecause iS one e Ghul Mohammad (Q-24), 
Unique, ge ace ceramic representation was 
ecause it he er site (Q-10) was also excavated 
i onological 5 Rome of fixing, in a relative 
'Storical time cheme, a body of artefacts of 


; exc T 

simultaneous. ations were carriad out in two 

natural’ strati Ways: (i) the recovery of the 
graphy (architecture, soil changes, 
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breaks in occupation); and (ii) the obtainance of 
the, ceramic record, not only according to the 
‘natural’ stratigraphy but within each level of that 
stratigraphy proper. This approach was worked 
out as a possible answer to questions as to what 
extent of time might be represented by the thick- 
ness of a specific layer. It was also necessary to 
place the ceramics in an absolute 20 cm scale 
where a quantitative technique was to be applied, 
as in the several sondages attempted. 

An order of a quarter of a million potsherds 
were processed in the course of the season from 
all sites with about 1,10,000 coming from the 
stratigraphic excavations, including the special 
sondages. The two approaches to the strati- 
graphy outlined above were then combined 
(Fairservis 1956: 330 ff.) and the standard refer- 
ences, Damb Sadaat I-III and Kile Ghul Moham- 
med I-IV, worked out. Critical in determining this 
reference was the relationship of the evolution of 
the ceramic type to the occupational levels. 

The ceramic type is essentially a device for 
measuring ceramic change. Whether or not it is 
coincident with the idea of the prehistoric potter 
is less important than that the type should be con- 
sistent in its definition and its consequent use by 
the archaeologist. The type is created by combin- 
ing all the features which characterize it. Among 
these are: construction; firing technique, paste 
colour; kind; texture, hardness; surface finish; 
colour; thickness; presence or absence of decora- 
tion; and form. When this was done in the Quetta 
work and the type tested again and again in BE 
laboratory of the American Museum of NN 
History, the percentage of each type at eac | ei 
within the stratigraphy was graphed anes 
whole laid out according to position ua 
absolute stratigraphy. Some 32 pes d 
eventually determined and their bc m 
to one another quantitatively charted. e ae 
was a lucid picture of the changes In frequen a 

] to level. In relating this 
the types from leve 
picture to the habitational sequenc 
that it was the climax of type 


i 
inui ation across the architectura 
m is Docs defined, 21 were found in 
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the lowest levels of Damb Sadaat (I) and the up- 
per levels of Kile Ghul Mohammed (IV) proving 2 
basic correlation and possible contemporaneity 
or, at least, no great time difference. Particularly 
fortunate was the discovery of an aceramic hori- 
zon in the lowest levels of Kile Ghul Mohammad 
which gave us one end of our ceramic relative 
E. chronology. Radiocarbon dating was then app- 
a lied to this stratigraphy. The result was that we 
E now had a standard against which to measure our 
surface collections. This was done by designating 
a broad relative chronology based on the ceramic 
frequency tables and differentiated on a period 
basis. (J-G 3). In order to encompass all periods, 
including the historical, the chronology was 
extended to recent times (A) (Chart 32.111). This 
perod designation was intended to form a 
framework for the whole of Baluchistan in so far 
as our types could be traced elsewhere. Accord- 
ingly, a survey (Fairservis 1959) with some exca- 
vation, was carried out in Zhob-Loralai; surveys 
reached down the Bolan pass, into Pishin, and 
over to Nushki. Later the work was carried into 
the Tarnak-Arghandab plain near Kandahar and 
then to Seistan. 
as it was UM Dad me validity of our types 
: cover new sites or review known 
ui puch ware types as Faiz Mohammad Gray, 
Moh et wares, Khojak parallel striated, Kile Ghul 
lo ammad black-on-red slip were found t b 
; ce E buten in Baluchistan and, not GM 
ingly, in the Indu À i 
BED oceans a ig RA new types 
Quetta and necessitated the devel em 
. Stratigraphic studies, somethin pomeni of new 
unable to accomplish in an ae i ich we were 
„the inability to continue the work esci 


‘in the work preve 
Á t 
refinement Which must always be áð he 


lt c T U G = 
on f 
h logic, standard for the Measurement of 
Ty Is a perilous matter and some re 
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tive chronological standard for the n, 
central parts of the borderlands (Chari SA 


SYNTHESES 


Piggott's pioneering effort both to designat 
to correlate the various “artefact assembl oe 
A ages of 
the borderlands is the most outstanding amon 
numerous efforts made over the past thirty 5 
more years. His terms, Kulli, Amri-Nal, Quetta 
ware, etc. remain valid labels for groups of 
artefacts whose cultural meaning we now 
explore. Piggott (1946; 1950) also recognized 
that there were affinities, especially in pottery 
decoration, to cultural assemblages in Iran, 
particularly as defined by Donald McCown 
(1942) who also recognized them. Since Piggott's 
work, there have been numerous efforts either to 
revise or replace Piggott's scheme but, except for 
certain details, such as the chronological place- 
ment of the Quetta assemblage and the sharper 
definitions of Arnri and Kulli assemblages, the 
scheme remains valid. 

The stylistic ties to northern Iran recognized by 
Piggott and McCown have now been extended to 
Turkmenistan by V.M. Masson and V.I. Sarianidi 
(1972) and there is great promise of similar ties to 
sites of south-eastern Iran, particularly Tepe 
Yahya (Lamberg Karlovsky and Tosi 1973). — 

In the context of synthesis it is proper to review 
the present position. 

(1) The Kulli is clearly the latest and most 
elaborate occupation of southern Baluchistan 
(Las Bela, southern Jhalawan). It consists of two 
phases: the earlier suggesting the presence of ið 
indigenous village element found farther to T 
north not unlike that known in Damb Se ie 
the later demonstrated by large and ela ae 
settlements such as that found at Nindowar jo 
Edith Shahr and sharing artefacts with the Ma 
Harappan of the Indus Valley. 

(2) Nal assemblages when aUe 
phases -of the Kulli, inevitably un jer 
however, there is some overlap with the ana 
Kulli phases. There is, however, a non 
assemblage which is clearly earlier tha 
earliest Kulli phase. : e 

(3) From Zhob to Jhalawan, ni el 
Kandahar region but so far not clearly Í rajat Of 
for Las Bela, Makran, Chagai, ibe é by 
western Sind, is an assemblage marke S ogaU 
black-on-red ware variously referred t 


with the later 
derlie them 


o as ke 
Mohammad bla“ 
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n-red. It seems to mark a time of initial perma- 
on-red. 
nent village settlement. 


(4) In apparent continuous succession to (3): 
occur the assemblages to which such pottery 
types as de Cardi's Zari ware and the Kechi Beg 
decorated wares, including the various painted 
dark-rim vessels, belong. This assemblage is very 
widespread in the borderlands and is manifest in 
various local styles from the Gomal Pass to Las 
Bela, the Kandahar plain, the Hab river valley 
and in Sind at such sites as Amri and Kot Diji. In 
southern Baluchistan this assemblage also over- 
laps with the ‘non-Kulli’ Nal phase mentioned in 
(2). 


(5) With increasing frequency reports of lithic 
aceramic sites or with crude, often basket-marked 
pottery come from Baluchistan. This kind of as- 
semblage (flake-blades, ground stone) was found 
in the lowest levels of Kile Ghul Mohammad in 
1950-1951. In spite of the fact that KGM I may 
represent a pre-ceramic horizon in Baluchistan, 
this writer is inclined to combine KGM I and II at 
this date since the lithic material is identical in 
sites where the handmade wares and lithics are 
found together (e.g. P-6 in Pishin). The lithics are 
essentially the flake-blade type and, in general, 
appear to be smaller in size than the flake-blade 
ms of later periods, though the term mic- 
fee í misnomer for this industry. Surface 
oral Fe ae type of assemblage are now 

aa oy arawan, southern Jhalawan, the 
ag. Thonn ne western edge of the Indus delta 
soe i UD. In the stratigraphy, it is now 
aire Bae aes levels at Anjira, Mundigak, 
identified at e undai. It has recently been 
occurring in le by A.H. Dani (1970-71) as 

Elle à : lowest level at that site (l). 
Pre-3800 B.C DS would now place KGM I as 
likely that an (Dales 1973) but it does not seem 
Such as i early date will hold for assemblages 
More than ES the Kohistan. However, it is of 
industry, inc} ittle interest that a true microlithic 
association ani geometrics, is showing up in 
West levels {vera Harappan assemblage in the 

erlines the P Allahdino, near Karachi. This un- 

Mictolithic ind endency, already apparent, that 

e subeg dee not only have had a long life 

and the ds nent but that in the borderlands 

More southe valley they tend to be found in the 

Ndustries to TY regions, whereas the blade-flake 
nd to be more northern. 
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INTERPRETATION 


In a previous paper (Fairservis 1967) I attempted 
to interpret the existing evidence for the develop- 
ment of late prehistoric life in the borderlands. 
Rather than repeat the details of that effort here, 
it is perhaps more meaningful to underline certain 
salient features in a different way: 


Stage I 


The earliest evidence for late prehistoric life 
demonstrates that a semi-nomadic people who 
had domesticated sheep and/or goats, possibly 
cattle, and certainly grew some crops, were mov- 
ing about in northern and central Baluchistan at 
least as early as 3500 B.C. The microlithic 
industries of the south and their proximity to 
streams and the coast suggests that a hunting- 
gathering people were also a part of the overall 
scene. Their contemporaneity is not yet known. 


Stage II 


In the Quetta valley, Surab, and Loralai, there is 
evidence of a gradual evolution from the semi- 
nomadism noted earlier to permanent village life. 
There is a general similarity in the cultural 
assemblages known to mark this period and suc 
technological capabilities as wheelmade potte 
copper smelting, stone-bead cutting, rushing ah, 
weaving, are well attested. 


Stage III 


The spread of permanent village life into south- 
ern Baluchistan, Kachhi, the Derajat, and into the 
Indus valley, as well as an increase in the number 
and rise of settlements in many regions of north- 
ern and central Baluchistan. The appearance of 
systems of mutually intelligible symbolization are 
designated by stamp seals and potters marks as 
f cattle and human females. 


well as figurines o fema 
Burials in houses, elaboration of ceramic paint- 
d fine alabaster ves- 


ing, bronze implements, an! A 
sels are among the traits known for this time. 


i estion of local styles. 
There is a strong sugg least tenes 


Gabárbands are attested for at 
phases of this period, especially in southern 


Baluchistan. 


Stage IV Br 
The most elaborate peu ole bs. m 
2 Bas 
best symbolized by large bu e 
ic (hi he midst of a sette 
tegic (high) Jocations in the ! 
UE Pa commanding position in a valley. 
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There is some falling off of the number of e 
ments but individuel settlements are geneva 7 
larger than those of the previous period. The Kulli 
of southern Baluchistan demonstrates intimate 
contact with the Harappan of the Indus valley. 
Indeed the latter culture is mainfest in the Duki 
region of Loralai, the Kohistan of Sind, and the 
coasts of Las Bela and Makran. Most of the traits 
known for the villages of the previous periods are 
present in this period but there are changes in 
ceramic decorative styles. Interesting is the fact 
that while localization was a significant charact- 
eristic of the earlier cultural assemblages of 
Baluchistan (Stage lll) now there is a greater un- 
iformity, especially in the south (and, of course, 
in the Indus valley proper). 


THE EVIDENCE 


Aside from the archaeological evidence obtained 
by excavation and survey outlined above, there 
are several other significant pieces of evidence 
supporting the above summation: 

(1) Most of the sites of Stage II-IV are located 
in areas of present day population concentration; 
that is, where the best resources of soil and water 
exist whether for seasonal or year-round use. 

(2) Many sites of Baluchistan are multi- 
occupational and demonstrate in one way or 
ee continuous occupation from Stage II to 


(3) There is no substanti i 
f ; ntive evidence any- 
ne in Baluchistan for significant cultural E. 
vn E " Stage IV. The breaks Occur most 
y between stage I and II, and 
and V (the period of aband RN 
~ ithe perio onment of num 
prehistoric sit i i PAM 
em es in various regions of the Border- 


sone region having alta 2 ise Blot 

- cultural complexity than another MEE ot 

á a Though there are stylistic ties to req; 

jt Oi especially in stages II and H, eae E 
evidence for extensive trade. With littl E 

tion, all the materials used in manu dE 


facturing the 


TED 
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local artefact repertoire are obtainable locall 
within a hundred miles; what evidence e þá 
there’ is, is restricted to a few doubtful Ns 
items. Ly 
(6) Stage IV represents the most non-lranian 
cultural aspect in that while the previous Stages 
demonstrate close stylistic affinities, especially to 
northern Iran, Stage IV contains many non— 


the appearance of human female figurines, the 
character of public buildings, the type of cattle 
domesticated, stone drains, etc. all suggestive of 
the development of a unique indigenous cultural 
style (I refer to this elsewhere as the evidence for 
a process of Indianization). 


BALUCHISTAN AND THE INDUS 
CIVILIZATION 


The relationship of Baluchistan to the Indus 
Civilization raises two basic questions: What role 
did Baluchistan play in the genesis of the Indus 
Civilization? What was the relationship between 
the Indus Civilization and Baluchistan in the hey- 
day of that civilization? sone 

The best way to approach the first ques o 
to discard, once and for al 
Harappan Civilization grew out o 
form or another with ancien 
absolutely no evidence for s 
in spite of years of devoted work on P. 

Furthermore, the very definition of t Á i 
menon of civilization is at stake in the study 
Harappan genesis. What do we mea 
tion: cultural complexity of a giv 
zation? the foundation of later : any 
subject which has no simple a level of 
ways the Harappan is more nearly à the eat! 
cultural complexity represented 2 
proto-literate of Mesopotamia an i É umerians 
Egypt than it is the cultural peer o civilization" 
or Archaic Egyptians. Is it then aa «nne 
What evidence we do have; points ia 
stylistic affinity of the Harappan d 
assemblages found in pre-Harapp? y 
northern Sind and the southern Pm ejos 
Jalilpur) and probably Kachhi ( z a 
Allchin's (1963) discovery of a call” i) p. 
extant in south India as early 25 2 
possible relationship of Malwa wares i 
those of pre-Harappan Kaliban recogniti" 
1974), and Rafique Mughal's (197 


no) 
=r 
[v] 
3 
ot 
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ofan ‘early Harappan’ in the Kot Diji assemblage 
demonstrate both, a considerable pre-Harappan 
antiquity and a developmental sequence of 
enormous importance to our understanding of 
the Harappan genesis. What seems to clinch the 
argument is the fact that the pre-Harappan 
cultural assemblages of northern Sind and the 
southern Punjab have a clear affinity to similar 
cultural assemblages in Baluchistan of Stages II 
and Ill. Furthermore, whatever the reason, both 
in Baluchistan and in the Indus Vally (especially 
Kachhi, northern Sind, and the southern 
Punjab), there is evidence for an identical growth 
of population and increasing centralization 
climaxing in Stage IV. Of great interest here, 
however, is the fact that sites of southern Sind, 
northern Punjab (including Harappa), Loralai, 
and the Karachi area, demonsirate an imposition 
of a Mature Harappan culture on older settle- 
ments (or into new territories). This is clear in the 
ae Manchhar area sites, and at Amri, and in the 
arachi region in such sites as Allahdino and 
Hasan Wali. 
eed there were similar developmental 
i ors inherent in the processes which brought 
meine enon of pre-Harappan culture of 
maea te into a civilization and converted 
la a ca UNE of Baluchistan 
ton eins Ro ed form. The tracing of these 
edicti most important task of future 
The sc gists working in the borderlands. 
hes een as to Baluchistan at the 
pler for there eee Een is somewhat sim- 
Geo ie ie ae question on our present 
lados ulli of southern Baluchistan 
a o i cultural tie with the Mature Harappan 
(1969 gee eee of sharing artefacts. Casal’s 
wari and hee of a Harappan seal at Nindo- 
Temains at sites juxtaposition of Harappan-Kulli 
dor are dem such as Edith Shahr or Sutkagen- 
ever, unab onstrative of this point. We are, how- 
Kur Unable to establish at this poi 
ulli is to be ish at this point whether the 
aspect of t Senta regarded as a provincial 
Senous traits wi arappan, an integration of indi- 
Ot perhaps a c1 ith those of the Indus Civilization, 
to the ear-cut Baluchistan culture related 


ara 
mon ideology, an only by trade and perhaps com- 
Or norther 
8rappan n Baluchistan it is clear that the 
ation, e penetrated above the 1220 m 
Ungal, Peace forms represented at Sur 
xS hundai, and the Quetta sites of 
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d SUETON more like that represented at 
M M REL farther south and 
sence of a non s EX Ores the pre- 
-Harappan highland population 
who were perhaps not too unlike the residents of 
those regions of recent years. 
A further piece of evidence of value in describ- 
ing the relationship of the southern Indus valley 
with Baluchistan is based on the results of the 
surveys outlined previously. Using the period di- 
visions set forth in the Quetta report (Fairservis 
1956: 334 ff.) and as applied to the known list of 
sites from Baluchistan and Sind as described in a 
later publication (Fairservis 1971, Appendix F) it 
is possible to establish a regional census for ar- 
chaeological remains now known (data of 1968) 
(Chart 32.111). This, of course, with all the reser- 
vations one must express concerning order of the 
evidence, incompleteness, preservation, etc. The 
graphs (Chart 32.V) suggest the following: 

(1) That prior to 3300 B.C. (based on uncor- 
rected Radiocarbon dates) the plains of Sind and 
Kachhi were occupied mainly by non-sedentary 
groups of people. But in Baluchistan, especially 
in the north, and on the Jhalawan plateau 
sedentarization was an ongoing process. 

(2) Around 3000 B.C. (based on uncorrecteG. 
14C dates) fully established sedentary village life 


flourished in Quetta-Pishin, Jhalawan, Sarawan, 


Zhob and Loralai but was still relatively unknown 


in Sind and Las Bela. 
(3) After about 2800 BC. (based on 


> uncorrected 14C dates) the number of villages in 


Jhalawan, Quetta-Pishin, Sarawan, Loralai, and 
Zhob began to decline partially on account of the 


concentration of population in larger units but 


also possibly due to movement into the plains. 


This may have its expression in the rise of 
sedentary village life at this time in Kachhi, low- 
land Las Bela, Sind — especially in the north. 
This reaches a climax around 1900 B.C. (based on 
uncorrected 14C dates) when over 20 per cento 

settlements known for Sind and the borderlands 
are found in northern Sind. This is, of course, the 
time of the dominance of the Mature Harappan 


Culture hega 1900 B.C. and 1400 B.C- (based 


(4) Betwee 

on uncorrected 14C dates) there is a gradual de- 

cline in all the characteristic village settlements of 
rehistoric type in 

bouring Sind. A decline, which for most of the 

region, continues on the evidence, to about 300 
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A.D. : 
(5) Important exceptions, however, are found 


in Jhalawan and Las Bela where around 800 B.C. 
there is a marked rise in the kinds of settlement 
marked by such as the Complex B assemblages 
of Las Bela. Kachhi and Loralai also seem to 
have a rise in settlementin the period around 800 
B.C. One tends to think of the growth of transhu- 
mance as possible in this period owing to the 
parallel rise in the number of Jhalawan settle- 
ments and those of Kachhi and Las Bela in the 
lowland plains — a situation typical today. 

(6) The evidence for the later periods 
represented on the graph is given some support 
by history in the recorded rise of Arab power in 
the borderlands and the security imposed by the 
British in modern times. 

(7) The dates used herein are admittedly con- 
Servative, especially as regards the prehistoric 
period (i.e. G,-J), whereas as the Radiocarbon 
evidence for an early fourth millennium or even 
late third millennium date for KGM | appears ac- 
ceptable, the dates for the Harappan have always 
to be accorded with two other criteria: the sec- 
urely associated Akkadian context of Harappan 


seals, and the scale of the 
| gap caused by the 
we and Kassite periods. There is no ene 
uS Baluchistan Was extensively abandoned in 
at later period—as the graph shows, the facts 


-—————Óowv- 


t does. The era of the 
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potsherd is hopefully drawin 
holistic full-scale horizontal excavation will t 
its place as it should have twenty odd years ake 

Yet even with the above desiderata i 
lished, how are we to use the evidence? It ed 
that the ethnohistorical approach has it gos 
validity, not only indeed to the future but to 
possible reinterpretations of existing evidence, | 
Simply stated, ethnohistory refers to the fact that 
traditional life in modern Baluchistan for which 
we have far more knowledge than any life in the 
archaeological past, can form a model for our 
interpretation of that past. The chart (Chart 32.1) 
which is based on information provided in the 
Baluchistan Gazetteers (1906) and the work of 
later ethnologists (e.g. Warren and Nina Swidler) 
sets forth the kinds of settlement and their 
characteristics typical of Baluchistan as recorded 
over the past one hundred years. Unless we are 
to argue for significant climatic change in the last 
five thousand or so years or for the previous ex- 
istence of more complex cultural forms, it can be 
said that these kinds of settlement in one way or 
another have characterized Baluchistan for many | 
millennia. (There is the probable addition of | 
hunting-gathering groups who are almost univer 
sals wherever game is abundant as might have — | 
been before the advent of the gun.) 

If we examine the archaeological evidence E. | 
late prehistoric settlements, it appears that á 
bulk of the sites are of the sedentary Peð | 
village type. This gains added credence in ES | 
face of the fact that there is no evidence for 

È I or the 
existence of either the domesticated came ia 
horse in the faunal records of Baluchistan A 
there is evidence for the existence of ihe i Amii. 
In the latter case, the only record is that A ame 
Accordingly, it is doubtful that transhumat “ 
significant scale was present in Baluchistan 
Baluchistan. Permanency HM 
demands intensive exploitation of age 
sources, including some form of. MS do 
The vagaries of khushkaba cultivat of occu 
seem sufficient to support the cont as IN. 

anen 
Thus the gabarband relationship top F 
settlement in prehistoric times gain x of sit 
tial support. Furthermore, a num Mages o 
Baluchistan are next to modern V s that 
sole moisture resource is the karez. " * 
ous system so ancient? If so, an impo 
nological capability is added to the T 


g to an end because 
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rehistoric man in these regions with conse- 
quences of many kinds. > 
The fact that sedentary permanent villages 
need not be tightly nucleated, raises all kinds of 
questions relative to ður evidence from pre- 
historic times. Among them, the strategy of ex- 
cavating only what is apparent. 

The size and architectural elaboration of settle- 
ments in Stage IV indicate the possibility of large 
centres whose role had regional significance. 
What was their purpose: religion, commerce, 
authority, or a combination of these? We know 
today that administrative centres are dependent 
on the villagers of the surrounding landscape for 
subsistence and marketable commodities. It is of 
interest that, so far, investigation of these large 
sites has revealed no substantive evidence for 
extra-regional trade unless one is to argue for 
Kulli-Harappan commerce. 

Finally, the existence of prosperous fishing vil- 
lages along the Arabian Sea shore gives us an 
alternative reason for the presence of Harappan 
sites along that same shore. The seaport hypo- 
thesis seems to be less credible in the face of this 
more likely alternative. 

Probably the most important contribution the 
Fame torical approach can make is to 
es AÐA that consequences are not hapha- 
ms Nea ol understanding of the rela- 
eee A all aspects of culture narrows the 
EE o alternatives. Thus, if we have 
a Rot a certain way of life, we also have a 
intangibles uo msling such archaeological 
De: m Social organization, polity, and as- 

ave their d These approximations, in turn, 
aluchistan uo SE In the case of 
ave a wide a p ethno-historical approach may 
our un dee most important consequence in 
ivilization ing of the genesis of the Indus 
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Towns and Villages of Hill and Plain 


Among the major contributions Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler brought to South Asian studies, his fam- 
a n. E Civilization, first published in 
mus E ode volume to the Cam- 
E DUM of IR will be remembered asa 
Bjar rises, ie Indus Civilization. In the 
(c a Ex E ‘ ps he incorporated 
e d ed by the then ongoing 
oma ia and Pakistan. Wheeler gave a 
QM ic Indus Civilization which was so 
ln prehensive that his book, in its dif- 
e up has become an authority on the 
cobro eee should not forget that some 
Ed ui due respect to Wheeler's undis- 
challenged ibution to South Asian archaeology, 
cae T of his views which, as a whole, 
iiia PES the ideas expressed by Stuart 
ofthe E ene India (1950) The problem 
e s the Indus Civilization, in particu- 
and W.A. Es; er of controversy between Wheeler 
cles: "The ted Fairservis in two major arti- 
and More T ppan Civilization: New Evidence 
aracter a „in 1961, and “The Origin, 
67, dies ecline of an Early Civilization” in 
regar ing aoe ene of Wheeler’s concepts 
Precede dthe fee chalcolithic cultures which 
N this short arti Posie of the Indus Civilization. 
ie nttoversial ms Ewe would like to discuss the 
ae ot hill and A of the “towns and vil- 
ais the Se ain’, in Wheeler’s expression, 
Search. evidence brought by recent 
the ae Presen 


ndus 
Cuss the c 


nae a comprehensive account of 
problemice; Wheeler had indeed to dis- 
of its origin. At that time, con- 


2 


2 


cepts of diffusionism from the west to the east, 
prevailed in the field of Asian archaeology. Let us 
remember that, until the recent discoveries of 
early sites in China and Thailand, even the begin- 
ning of agriculture in south-east Asia was thought 
to be the result of direct Near Eastern influences. 
But Wheeler was struck by the originality of the 
Indus Civilization which could not be directly 
linked to a Mesopotamian influence. The other 
alternative could have been to consider the Indus 
Civilization as derived from the earlier farming 
villages of Baluchistan and Sind. But Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler was a man well known for his 
efficiency and dislike of disorder when on an ex- 
cavation. For him the ‘ill-sorted industries and 


cultures’ of the hills and the plains with their 


numberless styles of ceramics were evocative of 
th the well-planned 


disorder when compared wi 
cities of the Indus and the homogeneous and 
standardized Harappan culture extending over 
an enormous surface. It was then difficult for him 
h an impressive civilization, 


characterized by well ordered and stereotyped 


features, could deriv 
less cultures de 
fantasy of their po 
study of earlier sites in the 
of scholarly interest but was not likely to provide 
evidence to understand the charac 
Civilization. According to him, these cultures 
were, in respect to the Indus Civilization of no 
concern save as á back curtain to the main scene 
(Wheeler 1968:9). His opinion, as it is well- 
known, was that an exceptional group of people, 
stimulated by the ‘idea’ of civilization which 
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spread from Mesopotamia to the Indus Valley, 
were suddenly able to setforth the bases of an 
urban civilization. The Indus Civilization was the 
‘sudden offspring of opportunity and genius 
(Wheeler 1969:25). The study of the earlier 
cultures would provide a repertory of some 
painted motifs on pottery or a few objects which 
were to be found later on in the Indus Civiliza- 
tion, but emerged here in a totally different 
cultural world. 


For Wheeler, Casal and many other specialists, *.. . 


the earlier cultures of Baluchistan, usually dated 
to the end of the 4th millennium, were seen as 
the result of movements off the Iranian plateau. 
In the Indus Valley, the Amri culture was thought 
to be a blend of local elements with Iranian influ- 
ences represented for instance, by the potsherds 
in Togau B and C style. Fairservis (1967: 6) says 
of these early settlements that ‘the tradition bears 
a relationship to the Sialk-Djeitun level of de- 
velopment of Iran and Turkmenistan, respec- 
tively, but is so much later, at least according to 
present evidence, that it appears to be a localized 
and long-enduring survival of that tradition’. To 


explain the delay with which Baluchistan and the 
Indus Valle 


ural vacuum is, 
basic reason why 
retarded in their 


"Indianization", 


Fairservis has 
1 Strongly re, 
View of the Indus Civilis cted to Wheeler’s 


‘explosive evolution’. Th, E. Ret ol an 
f Kene : the period of i 

tion, which is the Stage IV in E me 
Prehistoric a 
dus valley, 
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ment. The study of these early sites in th 

leads Fairservis to challenge Wheeler’ € plains 
that the Indus Civilization has no RU Opinion 
with them. For Fairservis (1967:17): Sai 


Most significant is the style fGund in Northern Sind, af 

southern borders of the plain of Kachhi, and the f ae 
the Kirthar Range... The above style characterize tis J 
the styles of the Harappan civilization and, in fact, is nae 
to have existed prior to the mature phase of that civilizations 
certain sites, including Mohenjo-daro. This provides'a toad, 


to label it Early Harappan and thus in the direct line to the 
Li 


But, Wheeler, like Casal, would object to con. 
sidering the Kot Dijian and Amrian sites as repre- 
senting an early Harappan stage since these local 
cultures were apparently suddently superseded 
by the mature Harappan culture. Casal thought 
that Harappan modes were intrusive at Amr. 
Here, according to Casal (1964:64) we havea 
first stage when the Amri culture living rather in 
isolation begins to be very slightly influenced by 
the Harappan culture as early as Period ID. This 
influence would increase during Period Il until 
suddently the Amri culture disappears, M- 
corporated in the mature Harappan culture: At 
Kot Diji the situation would be similar; in the Be 
stage of the Kot Dijian phase we have more am 
more Harappan motifs or objects showing i 5 
creasing Harappan influence until, after PE 
layer, there is a general take over of Ben) 
the mature Harappan culture (Khan 19 em ; 
This would suppose that a separate oO Att 
Indus Valley, responsible for creation oft Ali 
Civilization, lived during its first d Dijan 
isolated from the local Amrian and oe at 
cultures; a few ‘Harappan’ objects at a op 
Kot Diji would be the proof that thes d stage 
already did exist. Suddenly, 
these Harappan people would reac? 
maturity accompanied by an ekpans 
which conducted them to take contro 
sites in the Indus Valley with who 
first very little intercourse. Here bjects 0! g 
danger which results in cataloguing ° 
corative motifs as diagnostic of | al 
culture. For instance at Mehrgarh, > occurrence? 
as early as 3000 B.C., we notice the cting circ 
painted motifs of fish-scales, interse „bok 


f : Js whos ^ of 
pipal leaves along with a few pur. rows ? 


á in 
toms are decorated with conc re wis 
thumb incisions. Such elements arappan 9^ 
not proof of the existence of a ^ 


D 


Emm... 
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o 
have already settled in the Indus Val- 


ley and started to have limited intercourse with 
d Pi 

the inhabitants of Mehrgarh. 

t doubt that many of the concep- 


Indus Civilization which were pre- 
valent in the sixties and even later must now be 
reconsidered. The forthcoming publication by 
Dales (1982) of his work at Mohenjo-daro and of 
unpublished work by Wheeler at that site:will pro- 
vide basis for a fresh rethinking about the Indus 
Civilization. Let us remember that Casal found at 
Amria clear evolution of the Harappan pottery in 
the course of Period III and put forward a style of 
pottery in Phase IIIC which is also present at 
Mohenjo-daro though absent at Harappa. It is in- 
deed obvious that a closer examination of the 
sites of the Indus Valley will reveal spatio- 
temporal variations which will have to be 
accounted for to understand the nature of the 
Harappan phenomenon. But what we would like 
to point out here is that this better understanding 
of the Harappan phenomenon supposes a comp- 
lete reappraisal of the earlier cultural phases of 

Baluchistan and the Indus Plain. 
n New evidence, in particular from the still ongo- 
ce eee at Mehrgarh, suggests that the 
ER A aye of the Indus Civilization will not 
ane a as long as the peasant 
e de tan and the Indus valley are 
only after | elong to a marginal area affected, 
ments of fol delays, by the cultural develop- 
intend to ear East (Gupta 1978). We do not 
Present here another summary of the 


Main y 
e Fr esults of the excavations at Mehrgarh by 
ench Mission in c 
ment of Ar 


Lechevallier 1979: 


tions about the 


463-535; Jarrige and 
). But we would just like 
howing that, on the basis 
Ese So logical investigations, the 
Boa da ese earlier cultures in the gen- 

2 which the Indus Civilization must 
Hor fees rightly suggested — 
Provides r oubeeciated, Mehrgarh is a site 
i ösp s with a continuous sequence 
ate Phase (Penny Neolithic phase (Period I) toa 
es an ice VII) where, mixed with pottery 
Adaat qr styl ects characteristic of the Damb 
ne o eae e, as defined by Fairservis, we have 

e 


Ce of * BENE 
En Mu in Kot Dijian pottery, along with 
ert blades, T cakes and long parallel-sided 
a 


* dates of the Neolithic settle- 


to ini : 122- 
Sist o Á 
6 Na few points s 
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€ link 
Could ed 
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ment at Mehr arh are difficult to assume on the 
basis of the.1^C results already available. These 


results range from:obviously too early dates such 
as 6743 + 250 B.C. to apparently too late dates 
around 4000 B.€. (uncalibrated). In between, 
dates such as 5378 + 290 and 5182 + 80 B.C. 
(uncalibrated, half-life 5730 years) should be 
closer to the reality. The Neolithic deposits which 
represent an accumulation between:7.50 and 9 


G+ V. Map of the site of an | 


33.1. Mehrgarh: Loca 


id 
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W temporal dimen- 
sion for the peasant cultures which had to be 


time of five hundred 
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Fig.Fig.33.2. Mehrgarh: Nelolithic structures 
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the | 
Plain, more than two thousand years ae an 
beginning of Amri. Fairservis S DOE Valley, 
aceramic Neolithic phase in the Mohamed 
based on his sounding at Kili Ghul ae ecc 
now justified, though its dating on ch too late — | 
probably incorrect 4C result was d by the | 
Bra LE of ferming economy P beri 
inhabitants of Mehrgarh (fig. 33. jlI-plan build- 
dustry, the system of mud is e sa | 
aa mural practices, tne à Neolithic con- — | 
crafts give us evidence of a vas P goo 
tinuum from the Zagros to the m | 
Indus valley. for the 

The afls of such e rend 

cultural stages in the Indus val z ate : 
assessed. Should we consider i T of the Wes 
Mehrgarh as an eastern ramifica rda [E ; 
ern Asian Neolithic coun the Neat F i 
from the innovation centres o Be E 
managed to survive in a abe great alluví 
ward way on the boundaries of vanes 
plain of the Indus, until new oe around í 
Íranian plateau and Turkmenis lus? We 
B.C. acted as a new cultural TET ar 
then change very little to the S cultural dev 
Asian archaeology of malane E 
ments as a result of cultural di : 
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at Mehrgarh suggests a 
est. In a Bee crptetation. The identifi; 
very different eL Costantini in the earlier levels 
CM Dic settlement indicate that we are 
of the oA region where cereal cultivation was 
ies tally adapted to local conditions. 
a Pd not come as a surprise since pues 
like Vavilov and others (Sakamoto, Gul an 
Kawahara 1980: 34) have thought that Af- 
ghanistan and, by extension, Baluchistan should 
be considered a primary centre of origin of some 
of the most important crops. It is significant to see 
that the earlier farmers at Mehrgarh cultivated, 
besides emmer, einkorn and two-row barley. 
Such cultivations, early in the 6th millennium, 
tend to indicate that certain areas of the bound- 
aries of the Indus valley were occupied by ag- 
riculturists who were very successful in selecting 
superior cereals such as free-threshing wheat and 
six-row barley. 

At Mehrgarh, we can also see a clear transition 
from hunting to herding (Meadow 1981). In the 
lower levels of the Neolithic phase, the faunal 
remains are, to a very large extent, characterized 
by bones of hunted animals. Identifications of 
gazelles, wild sheep, swamp deer, wild goats, wild 
cae Onagers, nilgai and, in one case, of an 
pe Suggest a ‘savanna’ type of environ- 
fi dd He end of the Neolithic phase the 
sively by is lage is characterized almost exclu- 
shift, over d eens of domesticates. Such a 
evidenced at e, from hunting to herding has been 

ehrgarh a sites in western Asia, but at 
Cattle he din re is a significant specialization for 
cattle, End after 5000 B.c., domesticated 

ome predomi. zebus and water buffalos, be- 
of an original AN This is also another example 
Iranian village eee compared to the early 
Temained al tures where goats and sheep 
nection, it is minant over cattle. In this con- 

Bltseryic thou mistestiog to remind one that 
Part in the aa t cattle played a very important 
Control hig À € man had to fight, in India, to 
ao stresse Brent _Faitservis (1967:27) 
who Pen ent on the eae ET and goats, cattle 
field o Increase hic cattle resources as man 
limitk ndeed, the ie needs to open more 

HESSD ics iocis, rey offered snos 

ase cattle in Open more fields and, so, 

nian Plateau contrast to the situation in 

S geographic | Baluchistan, where there 
€ imitations. Therefore, it ap- 
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pears now that this cumulative process of more 
fields, more cattle, and so on, started as early as 
the sixth millennium in the riverine plain. The 
spreading of farming in these riverine plains was 
also dependent on the selection of cereals 
adapted to local conditions. We, of course, have 
rather poor evidence of the cultivations during 
the Harappan period. Nevertheless the wheat 
cukivated by the *Harappans' is often referred to 
as Trificum compactum or sphaerococcum. For 
Vishnu-Mittre (1974:8) 'it seems that the ancient 
wheat in India was f. sphaerococcum, a hexa- 
ploid, which is even today basically adapted to 
north-western India'. T. sphaerococcum is in- 
deed a compact and short variety of wheat well 
adapted to flood irrigation and which is present at 
Mehrgarh as early as 4000 B.C. 

The spread of farming in the plain provoked 
disturbance in the natural vegetation and of the 
habitat of several species of wild animals. This 
stimulated the process of domestication and re- 
duced, progressively, the part played by hunting 
in the diet. How close to the Indus river did these 
early farming settlements extend in the course of 
the sixth and fifth millennia? It is indeed, difficult 
to know since the Neolithic site at Mehrgarh is, 
except for its summit, buried 9 or 10 metres deep 
in alluvium. One can imagine the limited chance 
we have of locating such site, if they did exist at 
that time, in the heart of the alluvial plain vea 
the rate of aggradation of the surface was TR à ; 
higher than in the north of the Kachhi pa E. á 
we can well assume that Mehrgarh Hina ris : : 
isolated site in the plain and that, by "e ES 
millennium, farming was well spread in the 


i i in the ques- 
i is evidence raises again 
vial loa S easant cultures and the 


As we mentioned 
d that hunting ‘forest 


people’, living in the river valle 
western India with peasant co 
ing basically to an Iranian a 7 
such, connection, a process © 


these peasant cultures resulted. : p. 
Such contacts have now 5 5 A ee 

much broader temporal scale if An 
thought of before the discovery 


ttlers at 
settlement at Mehrgarh. The first settlers at 
garh, besides cultivating, 
their time to hunting acco 


rly levels. Í 
semblage of the e : 
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of geometric microliths, trapezes, lunates and 
triangles (about 4 per cent of the tools). Some of 
these geometrics were used as sickle elements, 
but others were probably elements of composite 
arrow-heads; we also found a trapeze which was 
set in bitumen in a way indicating that it was used 
as a transverse arrow-head. In Western Asia, 
geometric microliths in the Neolithic settlements 
account for a limited percentage as is the case. at 
Mehrgarh, and are considered a survival of earlier 
Epipaleolithic traditions. In Baluchistan, we have 
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n.d.). It is therefore very likel 
microliths of Mehrgarh also 
tradition. 

This raises the question o ic mi 
industries of e India o ERR 
easy to link with the Upper Palaeolithic M i 
of Indus (Allchin and Allchin 1968:78). Dn 


y that the 


Geometri 
belong Ís Metric 


the Same 


present stage of knowledge, the ‘Mesolithic — | 
cultures represented at excavated sites like 
Adamgarh, Bagor and Langhnaj are of a rather 
late occurrence. The earliest date provided by 
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contacts, postulated by Fairservis and B. Allchin. 
between agriculturalists and hunter-gatherers of a 
Late Indian Stone Age tradition could have 
started in an earlier context than was thought of 
before. lt should be of great interest to investigate 
the possible influence of the hunting techniques 
of the earliest settlers at Mehrgarh using compo- 
site and transverse arrow-heads in the general 
context of the Late Stone Age communities. Con- 
tacts and cultural interaction between different 
types of communities as early as the seventh 
millennium in the north-western part of the sub- 
continent are important factors which deserve be- 
ing investigated in order to understand the orgi- 
nality of the cultural phenomena in these regions. 


We a 


Painted pottery from MR. 4. Period n pa 
Fig.33.4. Mehrgarh: Pottery Bee e. 
The early sites in Baluchistan age in Er. 
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also been produced by skilful potters whose pro- 
ductions are far superior to other ceramic 
industries elsewhere in the Indo-Iranian Border- 
lands and in Turkmenistan. In the same context 
of our Period III (c. 4000-3500 B.C.), cylindrical 
microdrills in green phtanite have been disco- 
vered. This discovery is interesting since such 
drills bear marks of rotation and have a small 
hollow at their ends which presume the use of a 
bow drill to drive them (Jarrige n.d.). These tools 
of remarkable workmanship were known only in 
a third millennium context, at Shahr-i Sokhta and 
Shahdad, but also at Chanhu-daro where Harap- 
pan bead-makers used them to bore cornelian 
beads. Once more, it is worth noticing that a tool, 
used by Harappan craftsmen and supposed to 
reflect their high level of technology, was already 
used in the lowland areas bordering the Indus 
Valley, at least one thousand years earlier. In one 
of our previous articles (Jarrige and Lechevallier 
1979), we mentioned other unpublished micro- 
drill in phtanite from Mundigak, Period Í associ- 
ated with potsherds identical to those from 


Mehrgarh. 


eriod III at Mehrgarh combin- 


The pottery of P 
€ h were defined as Kili Ghul 


Fi 
ig.33.6. Mehrgarh: Compartmented building, MR. 2 


| ae lll (4000-3500 B.C.) ing two styles whic ed - 
d e attention of archaeologists who regard Mohammad and Togau style, o bier e 
| Hes a good example of i from the pottery of Period II and must, there ore. 
of H ple of the high level o p arenas 
nel) Moe workmanship (Hegde and others be considered a local development and ne” n 
bead. It appears now that the Harappan micro- ported from Iran. Therefore, the earliest Dee : 
| shed trad be linked to a long and well establi- ofa site like Mundigak must now be seen n g nay 
| dos don Neolithic craftsmen at Mehrgarh > perspective. Mundigak does not eee Be 
j Suc Rel on imported semi-precious stones eastern limit of a cultural area, inclu = ae 
gne turquoise and lapis lazuli. They also Iran and Turkmenia, through po d 
shells A skill in making ornaments with sea- superior technology and culturel EA e Indus val- 
700 km paned from the coastal area, more than spread with some time gap towar E O 
Mehrga ^9. In the levels of Period I and Il at ley. In fact, it is just the opponi hue 
Steatite be Workshop areas where calcite and site on the western border of vas E EN s 
pated VANS Were made, have been found as- ous cultural area including cen "us Valley, at 
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the specimens from Mehrgarh and Mundigak and 
were used with a bow drill. Casal also mentioned 
the occurrence at Amri in Period I, Il and III, of 
fine bangles in ivory. A collection of broken bang- 
les from Amri in Musee Guimet shows how skilful 
the craftsmen were who made these very fine 
ivory ornaments. The presence in levels from 
Period I to Period III of specialized tools like the 
microdrills in phtanite and of finely worked ivory 
objects suggests that, due to limited excavations, 
we possibly get a distorted image of the socio- 
economic organization of such sites when we as- 
sume that they were just simple farming villages. 
This becomes even more evident if we refer once 
again to our work at Mehrgarh in the context of 
our Period Ill (c. 4000-3500 B.c.). The distribu- 
tion area of the pottery characteristic of Period III 
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span of Period III, it is, never 
a large population lived ther. 
nent basis or on a seasonal 
that today, towns and villag 
population largely fluciuati 
season. 

We know for sure that crafts activ 
ried on a large scale. Besides the microdrills j 
phtanite we have already mentioned a ee 
quantity of beads in lapis lazuli, turquoise, come- 
lian and many other stones were found, along 
with fragments of bangles in conch shells, some 
with incised grooves displaying a remarkable 
workmanship. Many crucibles. with copper de- 
posits have also been found. But, in the winter of 
1979-80, we were able to excavate at Mehrgarh 
some very interesting architecture of this period. 
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narrow rectangular compartments A on eið 
square cells arranged symmetrical ae „mað 
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Towns and Villages: Hills a 
laid in alternate headers and stretchers. 
Two such buildings have now been entirely ex- 
posed in two different areas of the settlement of 
Period lll, their similarity is striking (figs. 33.6, 7). 
Such plans are obviously derived from earlier 
compartmented buildings from the Neolithic and 
Early Chalcolithic phases at Mehrgarh. We sug- 
gested that such buildings were used as store- 
rooms or granaries. One can wonder if such 
buildings could be interpreted as a sort of pro- 
totype of the famous ‘granary’ of Harappa with 
its narrow compartments on either side of a cent- 
ral corridor. 

Evidence from Period lll shows that, in the first 
part of the fourth millennium, some sites, at the 
border of the Indus valley had probably reached 
a stage of increasing social complexity which was 
required for successfully maintaining such large 
gatherings of population. The well-planned com- 
partmented buildings suggest the existence of a 
redistribution system. The rather advanced level 
of technology, the fine workmanship displayed 
by ornaments made of raw materials sometimes 
imported from far away regions, are also ele- 
uum supporting the idea of a settlement with a 

uch more complex social structure than it is the 
E a simple isolated farming village. 

2 peeve that the cultural interactions bet- 
e RET Iran, Turkmenistan and Baluchis- 
d Sanne Indus Valley, which became obvious 
aml Geom B.C. were stimulating factors for social 
Sx. hi c transformations in all these regi- 
POR x interactions are now to be inter- 
nd e result of contacts, exchanges and 
with well a jan of population, between areas 

OD rs SETS traditions and not in 
One site, still parti imple diffusion. Evidence from 
attempt a as ially excavated, is not enough to 
eme pee ie study of the settlement system 
course of the EN of the Indus valley in the 
allthis poin tes ifth and fourth millennia. But 

ehrgarh aoe our understanding, a site like 
Whose agriculty us the image of a settlement 
Contacts and craft activities, long distance 
RUE Saung of architecture reflect a 
and develope a Organization at least as complex 

(if not more) as is the case with 


the vill 
a GR 
ases Ses of the Djeitun culture and subsequent 
Ede Turkmenistan. 

O not i 
Concering the to deal here with the problem 
M e mechanisms which led from what 
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ase to the urbanized ‘mature Harappan' period. 
We believe with Fairservis, that the Kachhi plain 
is an area which is likely to bring interesting data 
about the formative stage of the classical Harap- 
pan style. We hope to understand soon, the 
transition between the final occupation of Mehr- 
garh and neighbouring ‘Harappan’ site of 
Nowsharo. Many elements clearly point out a 
continuity, as already seen at Amri and Kot Diji, 
and which will probably be evidenced at the 
'Harappan' sites of the south of the Kachhi plain 
and in the still umexplored lower levels of 
Mohenjo-daro. 

The purpose of this article was only to insist on 
the necessity of a change of perspective in our 
interpretation of the socio-economic achieve- 
ments of the early ‘towns and villages of hill and 
plain’. Our work at Mehrgarh indicates clearly 
that a better knowledge of the growth and func- 
tioning of society in the lowlands of the Indus 
system in the course of the millennia preceding 
the Indus Civilization, will lead to a new approach 
in determining how cities could have developed 
here around 2500 B.C. The rather distorted image 
of these early settlements which was still preva- 
lent till not long ago, prevented South Asian ar- 
chaeologists from building theoretical framework 
to interpret the obvious originality of the Indus 


Civilization. 
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H.P. Francfort 


The Harappan Settlement of 
Shortughai 


Urban civilization flourished during the second in Central Asia, urban settlements developed 
half of the third millennium in the great river (Masson and Sarianidi 1972; Gupta 1979). 

basins of Mesopotamia and the Indus. During the Recent archaeological researches in Central 
same period of time, on the Iranian plateau and Asia (i.e. north-eastern Iran; Soviet republics of 
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Fig.34.2. Contour map of Shortughai mounds 


er course of 
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Harappan Settlement of Shartughai 


ion was not constant through time every- 
o ot first only mound A was partially 
occupied (Period 1). Slowly the settlement 
expanded, covering the whole of the two mounds 
A and B (Periods Il and IlI). In the final period 
(Period ÍV) only pa?ts of mound B were 
inhabited. 

The layers of Period I are about 50 centimetre 
thick and lie on virgin soil over the entire 
excavated area. This circumstance implies that no 
one lived on this part of the plain before the 
Harappans. Consequently. we can eliminate the 
hypothesis about the presence of the formative 
stages of the Indus Civilization in Central Asia. All 
the Harappan material recovered at Shortughai 
belong exclusively to the mature (Shortugai 
Period I) and late phases (Shortugai Period II). 
The first period (I), mature Harappan, is dated by 
the material and by 14C analyses to the end of the 
third millennium. 


Ceramics: Both painted and unpainted ceramics 
have been discovered. All the shapes are those of 
the Harappan classical assemblages: jars, beak- 
ers, plates, basins, dishes-on-stand. rusticated 
MS en the perforated jars, the cord impres- 
d Fed jars are represented along with incised 
ue a on the dishes. The painted ceramics 
ee on red with typical Harappan designs: 

em NA pipal leaves, fishes, peacocks. 
medak Ee carefully, their Harappan 
ental'seting(o g, a pe by local environ- 
not Central ACE pipal leaves or peacocks are 
vemocotta A s 

clud « 
toy mE cakes', spoons, fragments of 
an type. e head of a figurine of the Harap- 


^ 


Metall 
urgy: The CO = 

er i 
ot very RSA pper objects discovered are 


number of n: S, nor very typical: a small 
Ore hee fragments and a discoidal mirror. 
With traces a tis the discovery of clay trucibles 
existence of copper inside. They attest to the 
no slag nor small-scale metallurgy (since there is 
Pleces or M ence of smelting of ores). Some 
layers E d and lead collected in the same 
Ston enn charcoal and burned river 
b & most rem e the picture of the metallurgy. 
ead Berto arkable discovery is a discoidal gold 
Mie ated along its diameter. 
ls: 
The Harappan people at Shortugai also 


mall group of terracotta objects 
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utilized a variety of different minerals. The lapis 
lazuli, agate, turquoise, cornelian, steatite objects 
are similar to the products of the Indus Valley 
handicrafts, especially the small barrel-shaped 
agate beads and the long tubular and etched 
cornelian beads. Some unfinished cornelian 
beads and, above all, numerous chunks and 
chips of lapis give evidence for local working. 
Flint micro-blades and one drill-head have been 
folind in association with lapis lazuli. The signifi- 
cance of these discoveries will be discussed in the 
last part of the present paper. 


Sea Shells: A noticeable number of shell bangles 
made from Xancus Pyrum were found in the 
Harappan layers. They are fragments of finished 
objects and their presence contrasts with the 
absence of cheaper and easily made terracotta 
bangles. 

Architecture: The architectural context of these 
discoveries is also purely Harappan. The walls 
preserved sometimes up to 2 metre high are built 
of mud bricks of the Harappan size (c. 32 x 
16 x 8cm). The main walls are Í m thick and the 
internal divisions of rooms made of pise are c. 
50 cm thick. The uncovered buildings are only 
partly known by excavations but it appears that 
some of them were particularly well made, such 
asa room carefully paved with unfired bricks. 


Sealing And Writing: Harappan graffiti appear on 
the rims of jars and on beakers. An Indus seal has 
been found, square in shape, depicting a 
rhinoceros along with Indus pictograms: 


Techniques: All the above recorded antiquities of 
Shortugai exhibit purely Harappan shapes, sizes, 
proportions and decorations. The manufacturing 
processes also are Harappan even in the modest 
field of firing techniques which are well-known in 
the subcontinent but not recorded in Central 
Asia: burnt cracked pebbles have been flung on 
hearths to maintain heat for any domestic or arti- 
sanal use. All the artefacts and the technology 
from the first period of Shortugai clearly origina- 
ted in the Indus Valley and nothing in those E 
can be attributed to another culture or ci p 
tion. The picture, however, seems different fot 


the subsistence economy. 
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e carved with Harappan-like motifs and 
s show some relation with the Indus 
ly, bronze and silver cloisonne seals 
hree-headed mythic animals are 
analogous to the three-headed monsters of the 
Indus. Agate beads, similar in shape and colour 
to the beads of Shortugai and the Indus fig. have 
been found in graves, especially No. 60 (Gupta 
1979). 

It is thus generally assumed that the Namazga 
V Turkmenia and the Harappan Indus were con- 
temporary and interacting (Asthana 1976: 68-70; 
and many others). 

In Bactria some analogies have been noticed 
between the Dashli material and the post- 
Harappan Jhukar; and some Harappan-related 
antiquities are also present. 

First, numerous similarities between Bactrian 
and Harappan copper objects deserve special 
study. One example will illustrate the problem: a 
very particular cosmetic copper flacon, with a 
chequered body is exactly similar to one found in 
the Harappan levels of Chanhu-daro (Sarianidi 
1979: 645-46, fig. 1, no. 6). Small kidney- 
shaped steatite vessels by their form recall the 
ean poe one of them bears pipal leaves 
16) pud Mon (Sarianidi 1979: fig. 5, no. 
re E [9] alabaster decorative plates, 
3 Palace’ d irst occupation level of the Dashli 
nee m trefoils and a humped bull fig. in 
cutie em to the Central Asiatic or Iranian 

M arianidi 1979: fig. 5; no. 17). 
Gone ae mW recent information, Harappan 
beam fona E Me beads have 
(Tosi 1979. 164, fi Re graveyards of Bactria 
evi aes Harappan presence in Central Asia is 

senced by the ’Shortugai I setti db 
antiquities from T n gall se ement and by 
the implication s menia and Bactria. What are 
etween CHA this evidence for the relations 
OWENS a and the subcontinent? 
Harappan = ot fact nearly all the evidence of 

Tought to li ons with the West has been 
Gulf, Meso A to foreign territories (the Persian 
territories i" s Iran) and not in the Indus 

onsequent) amberg - Karlovsky 1972: 226). 
those s we have an unbalanced picture of 

ns. If trade was the type of relation 
dus and Oxus basins, we must 
nature of the goods exchanged. 
agate beads, ivory and a handful 
art have come to Central Asia. Is that 
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all? It is difficult to admit. Did the Harappans 
during the Shortugai Í period, entirely control the 
lapis resource of Badakhshan and its supply to 
Central Asia and the West (Gupta 1979: 258)? 
Copper is one possibility, However, we cannot 
ascertain this at the present stage of investigation 
in spite of the Shortugai crucibles and the 
flourishing state of the Bactrian metallurgy. The 
question of trade with Central Asia is complicated 
by the vast extent of the Harappan territory and 
the various possible routes betwen the two 
regions: Seistan, the Herat area, the Hindu Kush 
and Badakhshan are all parts of the problem 
(Dales 1977: 72-78; and several others). 
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Canal Irrigation in Bronze Age 


Eastern Bactria 


In their overviews of the history of Central Asia in 
ancient times, authors from different countries 
(Biscione & Tosi 1979; Gardin 1982; Gupta 
ato zen Masson 1964; Masson & 
thing d pe to agree on at least one 
pus ER d s e need to expand the data base 
SENE M is history is being built. Excava- 
ae Eurus Pave been carried out in large 
fnnt ee e last thirty years in all parts of 
Asia: the Sana Rei ad E. ER 
(Kirghizia re DA ics of Srednjaja Azija 
ða ) eas an Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, 
Pakistan, a d ran, Afghanistan, northern 
cn Wek C n India, western China (Sin- 
á coser ; i territory is so large that our ar- 
archipelago of sect it is still in the nature of an 
of emptiness. cl areas scattered in an ocean 
area, ranging feces of sites are known in each 
ut they ae rom prehistoric to modern times, 
Spaces separated by vast stretches of blank 
V Virtue of í e archaeologically ‘empty’, solely 
il dE mos pa that they have remained, to 
Eies 1968), ored, or not explored properly 
uc É 

recently. Fo the case of eastern Bactria until quite 
eological Bee decades, the French Archa- 
discover trac egation in Afghanistan hoped to 
in Hellenistic 4 of the splendour that was Bactria 
teek and o mes, according to the evidence of 
Wealth of CREDI sources, as well as of the 
ir way to aeco-Bactrian coins which found 
Nineteenth as and museums in the 
si twentieth centuries; No significant 

á Bók on the site of Bactria itself, 
standing a large number of 


Over; 
homeo 


deep soundings (Schlumberger, in Gardin 1957: 
9-13). The major breakthrough came only in the 
1960's, when the French mission was authorized 
to undertake excavations on another large site of 
Graeco-Bactrian times, which had been visited 
more than a hundred years earlier by John Wood 
(1872), an English traveller, much further to the 
east, near the present village of Ai Khanum 
(Schlumberger and Bernard 1965; Bernard et al 
1980). 

From this time onwards, the French Archaeo- 
logical Delegation concentrated its effort on this 
unique, long forgotten city, so vast in size that 
several decades would be needed for the entire 
excavation of all its monuments, as for the many 
contemporary urban sites of comparable import- 
ance in the Greek world (Bernard 1980). How- 
ever, some attention Was paid also to the 
surrounding area—where traces of ancient 
canals had been observed by John Wood and his 
later successors—with a view to gaining an idea 


of what the countryside looked like under the rule 
of the Greek city. ; 

A survey was, therefore, carried out in the 
small triangular plain which extends east and 
north of Ai Khanum, bordered by a range of hills 
and two rivers: the Oxus, or Amu Darya, and its 


jor tributary from the South, the Kokcha (fig. 
351) ma rural settlements contegporeee 
ous with the Greek city were, indeed, found in 
abundance, in the form of hundreds of hamlets n 
isolated farms located away from the rivers, in the 
anals of considerable size 


inity of irrigation € 
sk thought initially to be the product i 
Greek expertise and Bactrian labour (Gardin 
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Gentelle 1976). This somewhat ethnocentered 
interpretation soon proved to be wrong: a 
second, more thorough survey of the same area 
showed that the plain had been irrigated long 
before the Greeks decided to build a major'city 
there: not only were the major ‘Greek’ canals 
already in existence in Achaemenian times, or 
even earlier, in the 1st millennium B.C., but one of 
them at least had to be assigned to the Bronze 
Age, as early as the turn of the 3rd to the 2nd 


i Fig.35.1. Bactria: The region of Ai Khanum 
"s n conjunction with the unexpected 
of Hara; i 
1977), ppan sites in the area (Lyonnet 


A wealth of informati 
rmation w 
short lapse of time (three s 
3 relatively small cost, th 
the history of the settlement 


S thus obtained in a 
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Bactria during the last 4,000 

Bronze Age to the Islamic perdi oan the 
Gentelle 1979). An authorization san 
requested from the Afghan govern mann bn 
tinue the survey over a broader area 5 e as 
along the left bank of the Amu Darya oe 
the desert known as the Dasht-i Mir Ala cane 
west, which separates eastern and (us he 
Bactria (fig. 35.2), and the Hindukush mie 
to the south and to the east, which separate ae 
ern Bactria from the Indian borderlands and ji 
the Tarim Basin, respectively (fig. 35.3). Unfortu- 
nately, the recent course of events in Afghanistan 
forced us to interrupt our work after two seasons 
only (1977-78), when large areas still remained 
to be explored both south of Kunduz, in the 
Baghlan province, and east of Rustaq, in 
Badakhshan. Even so, scores of new data were 
reaped which provide a good basis, both in 
quantitative and qualitative terms, for a tentative 
reconstruction of the major phases of settlement 
in eastern Bactria after the Lithic Age, within the 
territorial limits just indicated. 

A preliminary report has already been publi 
shed on the subject (Gardin & Lyonnet 
1978-79). The purpose of the present paper is to 
amplify and, in some cases, modify the picture 
given in our previous publications, regarding the 
circumstances which led to the shifting of settle- 
ment patterns in eastern Bactria, and their rela- 
tion with comparable movements in other parts 
of Central Asia during the Bronze Age. 


OBSERVATION STRATEGY 


Let us first summarize the way in 
survey was conducted and the resu 
tions on the nature of our data. The goal o ta 
survey was not an inventory of ancient sites; bu á 
reconstruction of the history of settlement us j 
regions under study. Previous work in s are 
Khanum plain had shown'that the two thing 
not necessarily related. 

One should first bear in mind that na wi 
ing of all sites in a given area, combine ds, may 
systematic collecting of surface potsherd, 
still fail to provide a reliable picture 9" a gue In 
pation in ancient times. This is espe% di 
regions where post-depositional aca which 
been not only active, but active in ware int of 
vary according to time and place, We A of di 
barring any straightforward interpret : paste 
tributional patterns and their evo uo 


which ouf 
lting limita- 


record" 
ith á 
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building or large-scale irrigation. which have 
caused the disparity of archaeological sites from 
the surface in varying proportions; whereas other 
regions have only been settled for relatively short 
periods (e.g., Hellenistic, Early Islamic), and have 
remained untouched ever since. Obviously, the 
interpretation of differences in site distributions, 
as observable today, should give some con- 
sideration to such factors. Then, natural agents 
should be brought into play, namely alluvion and 
erosion, which are known to be both very-active 
in the Bactrian plain anc foothills, but again in 
varying proportions according to local environ- 
mental features (relief, soil, wind, hydrology). 
Indeed, the thickness of natural deposits covering 
ancient sites assigned to the same period has 
been shown to vary from 1 to 6 or 7 metres in the 
same area, depending on the location of the sites 
within that area. Since it is usually impossible to 
estimate such variations on the basis of surface 
observations alone, the interpretation of site dis- 
tributions in such a context would seem to be 
either unfounded or beyond our reach. 
Further, the recording of all sites is not only 
S HR preety in the present 
the o oi A LE aa een nese ot 
á ace remains of another kind 
Namely irrigation canals. The sup á 
Over sites as indicators o 
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tion systems are an efficient means of inte 
„an archaeological landscape, Which is n 
true of maps of ancient sites ( S 
‘efficient’, I mean here bo 
economical. Irrigation maps a 
following sense: the range 
can be drawn from them is q 
more straightforward estimations of Cultivated 
surfaces, with their demographical Correlates, to 
the higher speculative constructs of the ‘hydraulic 
society’ sort (Wittfogel 1956). Maps of sites do | 
not lend themselves as readily to such interpreta- 
tions, despite the formal virtues of spatial analysis 
techniques (Hodder and Orton 1976), for the 
simple reason that the data base is usually too 
weak from a semantic or pragmatic viewpoint, to 
support non-trivial interpretive statements! 

As for the economical side of efficiency, it lies 
in the fact that irrigation maps can be obtained in 
a very short time over relatively large areas, — | 
where maps of sites would require many more 
days or weeks of fieldwork. The reasons for this — | 
may not be self-evident; let us summarize them 
briefly. When recording remains of ancient canals | 
in the Ai Khanum area, we were struck by the | 
remarkable stability of their course through time. — | 
Not only did we find examples of imigation | 

} 
I 
| 


Tpreting 


t al 
Gardin 1989 s 


th Productive and 
Te productive in the 
of inferences Which 
uite broad, from the 


systems abandoned for several centuries, and 
later re-used exactly along the same pattern; We 
also observed the continuation of the ee 137 | 
phenomena to this day, when modern canals P. 138 
being dug parallel to ancient ditches, if ni ae i 
ally in them. One of the inferences to a vat 
from this, obviously, is that no major i. 
changes have occurred since the first M k 
systems were built in the region. In one 

in order to bring water to a given ae at 
hydrological and topographical SE thy 
have to be considered, are much the ið highly 
as they were 5,000 years ago- different 
important point was confirmed in mA usually 
Ways. First, heads of ancient canals 2 rece 2 
located quite close to the present one Wa 
attempts at following more adva sloping fe 
intended to reach higher parts of uc Je areas my 
races which form most of the Due. re. e # 
eastern Bactria, have ended up in pus 

the memory of the courses followe^ "i, aven 
canals is still amazingly alve in the coun. totally 
where traces: of them have on 
vanished; in fact, we often had to ey tentati? 
informants to confirm the reality of 9" 


E 


jrigation in Bronze Age Bactria 
when we found them so bold as to 
Lastly, the coincidence of past and 
d to be a common rule 

ut,the many separate irrigable areas 
ho nstitte eastezn Bactria, rather than a 
chance exception in only one of them. 

This fact has a direct bearing on the design of 
observation strategies: it means that only a few 
traces of ancient canals are needed for the restitu- 
tion of their full length on the basis of present 
topographical data, including the existence of 
modern canals in the vicinity, if there are any. 
The extreme application of this principle consists 
ingiving a high priority to the exploration of areas 
where existing canals come to an end—the so- 
called payab to which local informants often refer 
when describing traditional irrigation systems, 


restitutions, 
distrust them. 
present ditches prove 
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tion between canals and sites located in the same 
area. Suffice it to say here that answers have 
been given to these very real questions, leading 
to purposive selection procedures of the same 
brand, as above, for minimizing the number of 
sites which had to be visited in order to date a 
given irrigation system. 

The basis of our datings was, as one might 
expect, surface collection of potsherds. Nothing 
will be said here of the ceramological component 
of our study, since it has already been outlined 
elsewhere (Gardin & Lyonnet 1978-9: 108-123). 
Let us merely stress the size of the collected 
material— ca. 25 tons—as well as the long range 
of time which it covers, from c. 3000 B.C. to this 
day. For the purpose of the present paper, We 
have chosen to consider only the Bronze Age 
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past Fig.35.4. Bactria: Chronological table Eth 
ane and Present (litterally, ‘the end of water’). If rather than giving an account of each a t 
lent ditches are found there, one can safely fifteen periods recognized in the evolution of pot- 


Testitute the whole co : din the ae te 
4). An additiona res 
urse of the corresponding tery (fig. 35.4) p us 


| can á : 

138 | on ea upstream, without spending much time be mentioned: nothing will be ee 

a | tion cone sie of other traces of the same irriga- characteristics of individual a eae os 
; S) betw 5 intrinsic features 

een the payab and the source many of them show Í M eS einen 


Í Tiver, 4 
| „20 or 30 kilometres away, except by way of 


Confirmati 
eee: By following this strategy of 
selection’ as opposed to truly statisti- 


a bearing on 
and its evolution”. 


therefore, be considered as a highly condensed 


h we hope to tell in 


| Cal sampli ; 
| ~ sampling procedures 2 i he final story whic 
| siderably a s ^, we were able to con- version oft Edo eit: basis of a much 
| ancient irrigati n the time needed for plotting a forthcoming publication, f data, palaeo- 
in all of ROT maps: errors are surely present broader and finer Spe x n 
cemed ms S as far as linear courses are con- environmental as well as archaeologic®™ 
á Way, the com d do not affect, in any significant THE BRONZE AGE 
| putation of irrigated surfaces, which ttlement have been found 
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wheel for shaping the rim; the outer surface is 
often granulated, or faceted as if it had been 
smoothed by successive strokes, using a small 
scraper. The shapes are monotonous: close ves- 
sels of medium size, with an out-turned rim, or 
open bowls, with straight walls and rims. Parallels 
have been found by Bertille Lyonnet in 
Mundigak (level III), Baluchistan, Amrit and Kot- 
Diji; the contemporaneous material from 
Turkmenia (Namazga III-IV), seems to be diffe- 
rent, at least as seen through what has been 
published. The provisional ¿nterpretation, pend- 
ing an opportunity to study unpublished col- 
lections from Soviet Central Asia, is that people 
from the Indian borderlands migrated as early as 
the beginning of the 3rd millennium B.C. towards 
the Amu Darya basin, and settled in eastern 
Bactria, in the Taluqan area. 

The sites on which potsherds from that period 
have been collected are located some quite close 
to the Taluqan river on the right bank, others 
ea lose to the piedmont zone which extends 
flows VE con, MENTA pees stream 
looks Wee e m rm x 
slope, and speed ( Vor oe in 

, and also from its name: Rud — 


river, whereas canals are called 
n 
Nahr-i Shahrawan in ee 


to the north, Yet, 
derived from the T 


This construction admi 
hi mittedly rests 
basis: half a dozen sites, and dm > wae 
m the restitution of the canal, in aaa 
seem somewh 1 = 
p: at bold. It is, however, 


Wing period, in the 
degree of techni- 
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Fig.35.5. Bactria: Bronze Age Canal system 


cal sophistication which would seem to imply 
some previous experience with the derivation of 
canals over relatively long distances (c. 12 km for 
the estimated course of the earliest Rud-i Shahra- 
wan, as drawn on fig. 35.6). 

Let us turn to this later evidence, further north. 
Shortugai is the name of a village in the plain of 
Dasht-i Qala, where we located, in 1975, a 
Bronze Age site with two mounds (five other 
mounds of the total of seven belonged to later 
cultures), which we regarded as part of a Harap- 
pan settlement, on the basis of surface pottery 
(Lyonnet 1977). Again, the hypothesis of artifi- 
cial irrigation had to be formed, on the basis 9 
the same postulate as above: given the M 
climate which we consider to have EE 
already in the 3rd millennium, it is unlikely t 3 
people would settle away frorn natural SE " 
water (rivers or springs), except eos 
irrigated areas. The Shortugai Sen km), were 
therefore interpreted as part of a 
merit of the Bronze Age on the pi 
Qala, which came into existence in 
half of the 3rd millennium B.C., wh 
canal was built in order to bring water 
whole area (fig. 35.6). 

Objections to this restitution were 
first, the fact that only two or three othe 
Age sites had been found in the sı 
the plain; second, the technical | er bed 1° 
involved in bringing water from the DV" ites 
the higher terreces in which the shows a pr 
are located; third, the dimensions of ae | sense 
ject, in both a physical and a socio-P? i 
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d to exceed the potential or needs of 
the very small village communities observed in 
the Shortugai area. Yet, an empirical verification 
WE provided by the excavations conducted on 
one of the Shortugai sites by H.-P. Francfort, 
from 1976 to 1979: soundings were made on the 
supposed course of our hypothetical canal, which 
confirmed its existence a5 well as its early date, in 
the Harappan period of the site. We are thus led 
to the picture of a sudden introduction of rather 
sophisticated irrigation techniques at a time and 
in a region where nothing of the sort would have 
been expected only a few years ago. 

One way to explain this phenomenon is by 
relating it to the arrival of Harappan settlers 
already acquainted with irrigation technology, or 
by an expansion northwards of the people, also 
of Indian origin, who had settled a few centuries 
before in the Taluqan area. The two movements 
probably concurred; but neither of them should 
be understood as a colonization of hitherto bar- 
ten. uninhabited land. True, we have not founda 
de trace of pre-Bronze Age settlements in our 
Qu oy we should, however, remember 
cod y began with the lowland plains, in 
"oM ce Ss irrigation was feasible, 
bia. Bede e ill zones were to be explored 
Gf EN een able to complete this last part 
ewm di P MA we would. probably have 
binds, TOR ic or neolithic sites in the high- 

; re they are usually located in Central 

sia. Our picture of the evoluti f i 
eastern Bactria would i olution of settlement in 
more balanced, with, in that case, be somewhat 
the 4t lS EN : (a) an initial phase down to 
ments e B.C., when permanent settle- 
water was ee eao in the foothills, where 
on the lower ae @ and vegetation present,” or 

ey were broad aces of the Amu Darya where 
ecological ee enough to provide a sizeable 

ledmont zone en „the higher terraces and 
Necessarily ae S being then unoccupied, if not 
Subsequent h. sed (dry farming, grazing); (b) a 
nium B.C., VERON beginning in the 3rd millen- 
ecame the a the lowlands (terraces) gradually 
of Possible ajor settlement areas, for a variety 
anthropic or Elly exclusive reasons— 
ES arrival of new Tadg of the foothills; 
eds, E Wines en es from the Indian border- 
ion Essential for th t Ow irrigation skills that 
the arid plains: m agricultural development of 
trade 5 SUI € opening of new routes for 
azuli and other precious stones 


which seeme 


4 


' ably active in the 
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or metals between the Badakhshan mountains 
and the Turanian plains, etc. 


The Shortugai sites were abandoned in the first 
half of the 2nd millennium B.C., when population 
movements from northern Bactria and beyond 
seem to take place in the area, according to H.-P. 
Francfort’s observation (1981 b). Much has been 
written on the evolution of the settlement in those 
times throughout ‘Turan’ (Biscione and Tosi 
1979: on the adequacy of the ‘Turanian’ refer- 
ence in this case, see Kohl in this volume-eds.), 
with an emphasis on the so-called crisis which is 
supposed to have stopped the progress towards 
urbanization, in the second half of the 2nd millen- 
nium. Our data in eastern Bactria for this period 
are not such as to prove or disprove the reality of 
those views: changes do occur in settlement 
areas, but they can be interpreted in different 
ways according to one’s preferences for explanat- 
ory patterns of any given brand or school?. Í 
shall, therefore, merely enumerate those changes 
as we now see them, with the hope that further 
studies of our material, coupled with carefully 
selected comparative data from other regions of 
Central Asia, will eventually allow historical exp- 
lanations of a firmer sort. 

Potsherds of the same period as Shortugai (c. 
2400-1800 B.c.) have been found in other areas: 
(fig. 35.6) (a) Talugan, where there is no sign of 
discontinuity between the earlier settlement of 
the 3rd millennium and its evolution in the 2nd 
millennium; (b) the plain opposite Talugan on 
the left bank of the river, where a canal was prob- 

2nd millennium, close to the 
major Bronze Age site found in that area (indi- 
cated on fig. 5 as fortified in the Iron Age); (c) the 
Kunduz-Khanabad plain, where irrigation of the 
lower terraces of the Talugan-Khanabad river is 
relatively easy; and (d) the plain of Archi, to the 


north, with two Bronze Age sites located so far 
inland (5 and 10 km from the Amu Darya) that it 
late the existence of a major 


seems fair to postu i ; 
canal then, contemporaneous with the ENDE 
cal canal on the opposite side of the river Kokcha 
(fig. 35.6). 
Traces O 
been found i 
one of the roa 
Badakhshan (io o : 
he shards collecte o á 
oe narrow chronological 
However, one point emerges clearly, na! 


ze Age settlements have also 
uU T area, which lies on 
ds connecting the Amu Darya with 
The number and nature 
those sites do not war- 
attributions. 
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fact that there was no general regression of 
irrigated agriculture in eastern .Bactria -after 
Shortugai was abandoned. 


Shifts in settlement may nevertheless have 
taken place then, following a pattern which will 
be observed several times in later periods, as the 
centre of gravity moves from the Amu Darya 
basin to the Kunduz plain, or conversely. Judging 
from the size of the site now known as the citádel 
(Bala Hissar) of Kunduz, where we collected 
quite a number of Bronze Age shards, !? we may 
assume that its importance goes back to the 2nd 
millennium; it may even have been already 
fortified then (as hypothesis embodied in fig. 
35.6). The development of the Kunduz region as 
the major centre of settlement in eastern Bactria, 
Which is an established fact in the Iron Age, 
should then be regarded as an earlier process, 
already begun in the late Bronze Age. An argu- 
ment in favour of that reconstruction is the fact 
that one of the piedmont zones which surround 
the Kunduz-Khanabad plain, namely the Asqalan 
terrace north of Kunduz 
time during that peri 
the eens of RUM a 3516). Granted iat 
for the interpre 


(Gardin & Lyonnet 1978-79: 
infer that the NON 


millennium ha 


, We may 
late 2nd 
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NOTES 

1. This is not the place t 
point: for a general discuss 
between formal sophisticatio 


antic weaknesses in archa 
See Gardin 1980 a: 120-7. 


2. ‘Purposive selection’ is the expression used 
by George Cowgill to indicate the kind of obser. 
vation procedures which he finds Preferable to 
sampling — as I do — ‘whenever selection is 
feasible, sufficient for one’s research objectives, 
and not wasteful’ (Cowgill 1975: 260). Whether 
such procedures still deserve to be called statisti 
cal is another matter, which I do not regard as 
terribly important in this case, nor in any other. 

3. An alternative method consists in digging 
trenches across individual ditches in the hope of 
recovering shards of some chronological signifi- 
cance. Fifteen such trenches have indeed been 
dug, but for purposes other than dating alone; 
they either confirmed previous chronological 
attributions derived from surface shards on 
related sites, or failed to prove any reliable 
evidence against such attributions. B. 

4. Descriptions and plans of these major SH 
have been given to W. Ball for advanced p 
tion in his Archaeological Gazeteer of Afgha- 
nistan, forthcoming (1982). 


5. By which we do not mean to say E 
natural milieu had the same desert-like a the 
as it has today, in the plain (fig. 35.2, 2 eut the 
foothills (fig. 35.6): in fact, a careful stucy m 
present landscape, combined with data E yd. 
and plant analysis in the Shortuga! 2 eads 
Trichet and G. Wilcox, respectively study is 
to a somewhat different picture (this 3 á 
being conducted by F. Orazio Vala ow- 
Marinucci). The general climate cond aa a 
ever, were probably not very dier 2-8), 50 
(Gentelle, in Gardin & Gentelle 1977: ton 
that the effect of water constraints ere distribu: 
would not be very different either. ificant in th 
tion of modern villages is quite sign! rivers: 
respect: when located away from the ore or Í 
are close to an irrigation canal 2 es d 
recent date; conversely, no such vi fa 5. Thi 
inland prior to the digging of those h Jocal I^ 
last point can be checked both throng, ; á 
formants and.by the study of the manna 
60 years ago for Koshkakis 979), esp? 
Qataghan wa Badakhshan (Reut 1 


to demonstrate this 
lon of the Contrast 
N Us. logical or Sem. 
eological Teasoning, 
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area under discussion: Vol. I, pp. 236-7 


in the 
ally in near Shortugai), and Vol. Ill, 


(s.v. Kakol, a village 


map no. 39. 
6. Harappan shards were found in the banks 


of the lower canal in a, series of three superim- 
posed ditches, all dated in the Bronze Age 
(Francfort 1981a:). 

7. As for instance on the flattened summit of 
the Ambar Kuh, where springs and cultivated 
fields are said to be abundant; or again in the 
Rustaq highlands, where small villages exist to 
this day, relying in part, on large ‘snow holes’ for 
the supply of water. In both cases, the hypothesis 
is that the foothills were not then barren as they 
are today and that they constituted a suitable 
habitat during the long transitional period from 
hunting and gathering activities alone to the full- 
blow grown of irrigated agriculture and herding. 
The palaeoecological evidence in support of this 
view will be presented in the final publication of 
the Bactrian survey, in preparation. 

8. As for instance in the islands of Darqau, 
very close to Shortugai (fig. 35.2), which are 
aun to contain large numbers of ancient sites, 
A which we have, unfortunately, not been al- 
owed to visit. 

e assertion, far from being an expression 
call Ga is the product of investigations into 
ane eeu ae or to the ‘Turanian’ 
preparation) particular (Tosi and Gardin, in 
ae rian of Kunduz has been visited 
nistan, and sore working in Afgha- 
bibliography es e ast decades (see the long 
under ‘Qund mpiled by Warwick Ball 1982, 
nee n iuz-Bala Hissar). The date usually 
assigned to it was the Kush iod 
instance Mizuno 1962. 7 shan period (see, for 
cted large MUCH : 79), however, we colle- 
Surface of th tities of shards over the whole 
e site, which suggest a continuous 


Occupatio 
Period n from the Bronze Age to the Islamic 
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Philip Kohl 


Prehistoric ‘Turan’ and Southern Turkmenia: 
the Problem of Cultural Diversity 


In his discussion on the origins of the Indus Valley 
Civilization, Mortimer Wheeler (1968: 24) 
SUR the distinctive character and auto- 
ur of the prehistoric cultures of the Indo- 
ranian borderlands. He wrote: 


Through. i 
red RES complex process of intermiglement, one 
the high iara e underrated by those in search of origins: 
Pee dur M the genius loci which, from place to 
OL e communities, is a factor constantly 
dus x E In the quest for far horizons there is 
in the last resort ripping over the pebbles at one’s feet. And 
upland cultures i is the astonishing individuality of these 
which is their attractive and revealing quality. 


This i 

AE Es not focus on the subjective 
MN co ons of these cultures, nor will it 
ton d ud evidence, such as the determina- 
iln Baluchistan (Ja; neolithic horizon at Mehrgarh 
that is relevant arriage and Lechevallier 1979) 
it will discus: to this search for origins. Instead, 
contradict Sir a related problem that seems to 
iversity: the a oftimer’s impression of cultural 
southern Ce Ppearance of complex societies in 

ntral Asia and on the Indo-Iranian 


border| 
„derlands i 
millennium p.c the late fourth through third 


e recen r 
Altyn- t discovery of ‘Harappan’ seals at 


epe j 

1977) and Ts southern Turkmenia (Masson 
Settlements aes bus trading (?) and mining (?) 
(Lertugai ped of the Hindu Kush on the 
" yonnet 1977. of north-eastern Afghanistan 
lanificang inc Francfort and Pottier 1978) 
ae ekchan increases the evidence for contact 
uring the Bro between Central and South Asia 

Te-examination Age (Schetenko 1970, 1974) 
on of the archaeological data from 


E 


regions immediately west and north of South 
Asia should help us evaluate more accurately the 
endogenous and exogenous factors that helped 


shape the Harappan culture. 


PREHISTORIC ‘TURAN’ 


articles, M. Tosi (1977, 1979, 
he later referent ‘Turan’ to 


define an area stretching from the Damghan plain 
of north-central Íran ih the west to Iranian Seistan 
and the lower Helmand valley in the south to 
southern Turkmenia in the north (fig. 36.1). The 
fourth and third millennia cultures which existed 
throughout this vast area were participants in the 
Turanian interaction sphere; later, for the second 
millennium, Turan encompasses an even greater 
area that includes ancient Margiana oF the 


Murghab delta and northern and southern 
Bactria as far east as the Shortugai plain 
(Tosi 1977: fig. 1, 47-48). This huge area sup- 
posedly represents a region of ‘protohistorical 
cultural integration’ which developed in great 
part due to certain environmental constraints, such 
as a relatively uniform floral distribution an 
common climatic, orological , 


conditions. Tosi (1979: 153) exp 
the concept ‘Turan’ refers to any socio 
entity, such as Sumer or Elam, but rather: 


In a series of recent 
n.d.) has utilized t 


tial con- 

would remain tightly restricted to define a Spa 
logical similarities among basic items of 
Ma one a f socio-economical 


material culture an 
locumente 
a high degree 9 


conditions. - * 
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In his own words, the term refers to a multi- 
cultural ‘interaction sphere’ encompassing, four 
primary areas that were integrated in the late 
fourth and third millennia: 

(1) southem Turkmenia — including both the 
Kopet Dagh foothills and the Serakhs and 
Tedjen deltas; 

(2) the Atrak valley in Iranian Khorasan — 
stretching west to the Misrian plain and east 
to Meshed on the Kashaf Rud; f 

(3) the eastern Elburz ridge — including eastern 
Mazanderan province and the Gurgan and 
Damghan plains; 

(4) the Helmand valley — extending from the 
southern Hindu Kush to Iranian Seistan. 


BLACK SEA 


A 


at complex 


tified 
Societies independently emerged 
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tis largely 
Criteria to 
tyn-dene 
teria and 
the State 
uran, 1 As 


within these regions. For 

irrelevent that Masson utilize) CHEN 
document an 'urban revolution’ S 
while Tosi modifies these sam 3 È 
accepts Johnson’s (1973) definition E 
to prove its existence In prehistoric T 
such, the concept of a Prehistoric Tur. 
distinguishes the Bronze Age Bil is 
east of the great lranian deserts eo ui 
further to the west or in South Asia Misc. Un 
cally, the cultures of Turan are opposed 
now documented for the southern Zagros a n 
such as Malyan, Yahya, or Shah ER 
Persian/Arabian Gulf, including the coastal Sit á 
of Oman and the Umm an-Nar culture; and i 


Baluchistan orographic belt defined as â oe 
extending from the Bampur valley in ine NES 
the small upland valleys containin g nm es 
late fourth and early third millennia € 
immediately west of the Indus plain. — ing thal 
Tosi is certainly correct in emp ast strat 
recent archaeological work has ded ci 
that Turan was not a cultural eel 
vacuum during the fourth and third mi for urban 
has summarized clearly the 
centres in which large numbers 9' 7 
concentrated at sites such as Shah". 
Namazga-depe, Altyn-depe, an 


evidence were 
1e 

f peoP hta: 

ki th? 


Mun 


| 
| 
| 
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A of monumental architecture at Altyn- 

ence 7 : k 

Tureng Tepe, and Mundigak; and full-time 
dere, cialization at the urban centres in south- 
a nia and at Tepe Hissar and Shahr-i 
uA That significant and large-scale develop- 
ments occurred throughout this huge area during 
this period most likely would be admitted by all 
scholars familiar with the material, but this 
archaeologically established fact by itself is 
irrelevant to Tosi’s contention of a Turanian 
interaction sphere. Other evidence must be cited 
to show that this area exhibited more intensive 
contact and cohesion among its various sub- 
regions than with neighbouring areas. 

The distribution of elaborately carved stone 
vessels, some of which were produced at Tepe 
Yahya (Kohl 1978), supports a distinction 
between developments west of the great lranian 
deserts with those further east. The distributional 
evidence for these particular indices of long- 
distance exchange suggests the presence of 
networks linking sites in south-eastern Zagros to 
the urban centres of Mesopotamia and Khuzes- 
tan;3 such routes probably led both through the 
A LM valleys and plains of southern Iran and 
d the Persian/Arabian Gulf. Only sporadic 
nn Tess s such as a single isolated 
1979: 68 AE from Shahr-i Sokhta (Kohl 
the lace 2) or the unique fragment from 
pl. 0, 2) S s of Mohenjo-daro (Mackay 1935: 
aanere i east of the lranian deserts; 
Ie uy, their main value lies not in the 
ni uction of ancient exchange relations but 

e more mundane task of ishi - 
chronisms kr task of establishing syn 
ashti Kavi = e void of the Dasht-i Lut and 
stone, particulari e method of producing soft- 
shops at Yahya gi artefacts in the work- 
employed at E i ered considerably from that 
Shahri Sae id Sokhta (Kohl in press). The 
entirely aise eeu was based upon an 
namely, one i chipped stone technology; 
employed to ie which drills were extensively 
on eee elaborate geometric designs 
Moreover, ‘peas Sails (Piperno 1973).* 
em Turkmeni seals are distributed from south- 
Helma d a. sites south to those in the 
epe Yahya il they are totally absent at 
Cal Analyses or the Kerman province. Metallurgi- 
differant Sites artefacts from Shahr-i Sokhta and 
ateay West of the desert on the Iranian 
o emphasize the distinct 

Mer site or _ the distinctiveness of the 

` ere implements were hammered 


Co 
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from cast ingots (Heskel, personal communica- 
tion); although to our knowledge a comparison of 
metallurgical techniques and artefacts between 
sites on the Iranian plateau and those in southern 
Turkmenia has yet to be made, the integrity of 
the objects from the latter region and, at least 
stylistically, their similarity to artefacts from the 
Helmand valley (cf. the analyses of Terekhova 
1975) is clear. The miniature stone columns, 
whose function may be ideological,? links the 
sites from Hissar, southern Turkmenia, including 
the Sumbar valley (Khlopin personal communi- 
cation) south to Afghan Seistan (Dales 1977); 
utilizing such objects one could plausibly recon- 
struct a separate sphere of exchange that would 
unite the sub-regions of Turan and set them apart 
from contemporaneous culture further west. 
Biscione (1973: 114) has established that a 
minimum of 25 per cent of the ceramics from the 
earliest levels at Shahr-i Shokhta have direct 
south Turkemenian parallels; such Geoksyur- 
related pottery is not found in southern Iran, west 
of the Dasht-i Lut. All this evidence tends to sup- 
port Tosi’s belief in more intensive contact within 
Turan than between it and the outside world. It is 
clear that one useful function of the concept of a 
prehistoric Turan is its sharp distinction between 
cultures situated on either side of the Iranian 
deserts. E. 
Another virtue of Tosi's concept is his 
emphasis on the peculiar environmental 
features$ that distinguished Turan from nen 
bouring areas, particularly from the large alus 
plains of Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley. 


1 is largel land-locked with access 
denned ísinn Á Gurgan plains to the 
erences are described 


for example, the concentra 
the land-locked 
the Helmand basin, 
These observations ate 


i bsistence 
onstructing past su ca 
Fists Turan, but also for guiding research 


i -delta regions, like those 
and future surveys In SU e cr is 


Dorungar river 
LES] Heskel n.d. á and b) or along the 
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plains, such as the Arghiyan and Isfarayin regions 
in western Khorassan (Spooner 1965: 97). 

We still must detemine, however, whether 
Turan defines in area of ‘protohistorical cultural 
integration’ or whether its regional differences 
overshadow and undercut these observed simil- 
arities. We will proceed first by noting some of the 
logical difficulties with this defined area, a process 
which involves a more critical review of some of 
the archaeological evidence cited above. Then, 
we will examine two sub-regions of Turan, south- 
ern Turkmenia and the eastern Elburz, to illus- 
trate how the limits of Turan break down both 
within each sub-region and in relation to contigu- 
ous non-Turanian regions. Finally, we will return 
to our original problem and attempt to determine 
the relevance of the impressive Bronze Age 
developments in southern Central Asia and the 
Indo-Iranian borderlands for the beginnings of 
the Harappan culture. 


ARBITRARY LIMITS 


As defined, Turan is both cult 
urally and geo- 
graphically diverse. The question, then, ped 


mt of Bampur to the south are far 


ny fies connecting Shahr.; 
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Although both Sites E à 
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in basic types, as indicated, i ; 
high presence of burins in the Hlað 

while at Shahr-i Sokhta drill-heads we ARR : 
from highly standardized microblades oaned 
ceramic parallels tie Hissar with ET Sn 
Tepe and Tureng Tepe in the Gur Soe 
which, in turn, can be con a 
discovered or published ma 
western Turkmenistan (cf. below y 
such links hardly prove the volti w 
historic Turan. On the contrary, aredi 
Sialk, Cheshmeh Ali, and Murteza Gert (Schmit 
1937: 323) ties, Hissar’s connections with Tun. 


cular by the 


province. Compartmented seals (ibid: 
pl. XXXIB) and pottery (ibid.: pl. VIIB) reminis- 
cent of south Turkmenian forms were also found 
at the latter site, which, admittedly, is noteworthy 
because it contains so many items from different 
cultural areas. 
If we turn to the eastern boundaries of Turan, 
this same problem of arbitrary limits confronts us. 
Piggott (1947) long ago dubbed a distinctive 
ceramic assemblage from the Quetta valley in 
northern Pakistan ‘Quetta ware’ which Fairservis 
(1956) on the basis of various excavations and 
soundings then placed within the local Gere 
logical sequence; Sarianidi (1965: 48-50) note 
the striking similarities of this ware with potter 
from the Geoksyur oasis in southern Tur 
and Tosi (1973: 437-444) utilized this sam 
evidence to support his thesis of a e 
migration from the Geoksyur oasis n ij to 
Namazga III times (late fourth millen Bins 
northern Baluchistan and Seistan. But in PNE 
Turan, Tosi (1979: 159-161) explicitly jo 
all Baluchistan in order to pose an OD 
between the urban settlements o 
those of the Indus valley. Baluchistan, e 
words, is relegated to a ‘frontier OF ne largely 
Zone, a buffer area that first is dominum 5 
by Turan and then later by the Indus v4 terpre'^ 
cannot help but wonder whether Hd nineteen 
tion is coloured by knowledge of t Cae 
century's ‘great game’ which pitted t ther 8 


ussian 
n 
and British Empires against gaer © 


, Haridwar 


c Turan and Turkmenia 


prehistori 

Ited in creating the nation-state of Afgha- 
rest Ta country whose demarcated borders 
nistan, her a geographic or 


| "te sense from eit 
| me otl perspective. The logic for Turan 
| seems equally strained and leads to equally prob- 
l lematic results. To dismiss all Baluchistan as a 
; non-urban culture backwater is to ignore the 
existence of numerous, large, but barely exca- 
| vated sites, such as Dabar Kot (Stein 1929). The 
same observation can be made for Bampur, a site 
| included in Tosi's zone of cultural interference. 
Despite de Cardi’s (1970) work at Bampur, the 
| exposures are still limited relative to the total size 
| of the site, and it is safe to predict that more 
extensive excavations will yield far greater 
evidence for contacts with sites to the west, such 

as Yahya, and Turanian settlements, such as 
Shahr-i Sokhta, to the north. Tosi’s discussion of 

a shift from Turanian to Harappan-dominated 
influences throughout Baluchistan during the 

third millennium is valuable and important; it 

helps define the expanding power of the Indus 
Civilization. However, the existence of a Tura- 

ma teraction sphere is not essential to the 
ree if one removes the label Turan and 

d inn E earlier influences as simply originat- 
COENA a e Turkmenia, the Helmand valley, 
cident ranian plateau, one is left with a 
pes ne model that is not crucially different 
Presented by Fairservis (1971: 


| 222- 

tanh eiie 3 Ar whose views Tosi subjects to 
i 

Qs A scent discoveries in north-eastern 
i ennium i Eh dating as early as the late fourth 
aries, Namaz ur the area’s remaining bound- 
deep in the = Ill scatters have been discovered 
delta of the wn ‘Kum in what was the former 
Personal com urghab river (Masimov 1979; 
fant site of uae aon); and the large impor- 
Sràvshan ri arazm tepe on the banks of the 
and Pendiikent midway between Samarkand 
| small finds um contains painted pottery and 
amazga me are inspired by or related to 
1978. 558) 8 materials further west (Isaakov. 
elements fii: he extension of some cultural 
to the eee a east through the Murghab delta 
eravshan gr MAN Baba) and middle (Sarazm) 
the Namazga mi may have occurred as early as 
197 ments, eoa During Namazga V times 
T. ^T), containing. Sapalli Tepe {Askarov 1973, 
“Urkmenia su Ve close parallels with southern 
'denly appear on the Bactrian 
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plains (cf. also Sarianidi 1977). A Namazga V-VI 
cemetery was also discovered recently at Mehr- 
garh, just south of the Bolan pass in northern 
Pakistan (Jarrige, personal communication). 
Should these new sites and regions be included 
in an expanded Turan, and, if so, at what time? 
There is no ready answer, a fact which unders- 
cores the protean character of prehistoric Turan. 
Our problem ultimately is related to the great 
diversity of material remains that have been 
found throughout this huge area. If we prefer to 
lump these materials into a single unit and call it 
Turan, the area begins to grow like a mushroom. 
Hissar is more closely related to Sialk than to 
Shahr-i Sokhta; if we include central [ran, we can 
play our imperial game once more and advance 
on Giyan or Godin Tepe in the western Zagros; 
from there it is a short march towards Khuzestan. 
Bampur I-IV and Shahr-i Sokhta II-III share many 
cultural similarities. If we include Bampur, then 
why not the Umm an-Nar materials from the Gulf 
coast (cf. de Cardi’s 1970: 266-268)? And so 


forth. 


SOUTHERN TURKMENIA AND THE EASTERN ELBURZ - 
e than the Helmand valley, 
southern Turkmenia represents a sub-region of 
Turan that appears to exhibit considerable cult- 
ural and geographical uniformity. Separated from 
the Iranian plateau by the Kopet Dagh moun- 
tains, the region is characterized by numerous 
streams and rivers that flow from these 
mountains and disappear into the Kara Kum 
desert. Moreover, southern Turkmenia is the best E 
explored sub-region, and the sequence estab- EN 
lished by Soviet scholars over the past iiy 
years permits an accurate relative dating of the. 
materials. But if examined closely, even this sub: 
region breaks down into smaller units, some. PY 


which appear more closely related to Tc 
. Soviet archae 


Perhaps even mor 


southern Turkmenia 
1972: 56).? The firs 
along the northern slo 
which are situated b 


deltas as well as the catchment area that sup- 
ported the latge and most extensively excavated 
Chalcolithic and Bronze Age settlement, Altyn- 
depe. These regional variants become prono- 
unced early in the Chalcolithic period (Namazga 
Il) and only begin to disappear late in the third 
millennium. Thus, for example, the early poly- 
chrome pottery characteristic for the early Kara- 
depe Namzaga ll levels must be distinguished 
from the later Geoksyur polychrome, typical for 
the eastern zone. The painted pottery for the 
Namazga |ll levels fron: Kara-depe consists 
largely of zoomorphic and floral black-on-white 
designs; contemporary pottery from the Geoks- 
yur oasis contains more geometric black-on-red 
designs. During Namazga IV times the differences 
between the eastern and central zones are less 
pronounced: painted pottery designs and shapes 
are similar in both zones, though Ulug-depe, a 
major settlement located midway between the 
eastern and central zones, has painted designs on 
both white as well as red vessels, continuing the 
earlier central tradition (Sarianidi 1976: 89). 
Our knowledge of developments in the west- 
ern zone recently has become much better 
documented due to the publication of the 
enel 1976); prelimin 
E Soundings of the prehistoric levles at ia 
Arvat, which unear- 
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are closely para. 
ery in the Sumbar 
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snakes on the surfaces of vessels has 
Hissar (Schmidt 1937: pl. XL 
Gurgan plain sites.!! In s 
Turkmenistan seems as d þr 
lated to the Gurgan plain than to the cae ie 
easiern zones of its sub-region. nitra and 
One must not equate the Presence of certaj 
wares with the presence of Specific ethnic qr. FR 
(cf Kramer 1977: 91), and it would be alae 
speculate on a hypothetical homeland, stet 
from the Gurgan plain east to Ashkhabad, for x! 
equally hypothetical Indo-Iranian speaking group 
soon to expand west on to the Iranian plateau 
during the second millennium B.C. 12? However 
these cultural distinctions based upon cultural 
remains are supported by simple geographical 
considerations. West of Ashkhabad the Chandyr 
and Sumbar rivers are easily reached: these then 
join and flow west into the lower Atrek which 
comes down through the Misrian plain to the 
Caspian Sea. No important physical barriers 
separate the lower course of this river from the 
numerous settlements on the Gurgan plain 
(cf. Shiomi 1976 and 1978 for the most recent 
surveys of this area). 
Moving east to the central zone, different 
geographical factors come into play. The Darreh 
Gaz plain, which is watered by the Dorungar river 
that flows out to the Artyk oasis, was easily acces- 
sible to the inhabitants of Namazga-depe, Kara- 
depe, Elen-depe, Shor-depe, and related central 
sites. Several passes across the Kopet Dagh 
(cf. Curzon 1892: 86-112; Napier 1876: 88-94, 
158-159) connect this plain with Kuchan and a 
upper Atrek valley. However, west of Sn 
the valley narrows, clearly separating the UPP 
and lower courses of the Atrek: the modern A 
climbs south and reaches Budjnurd from whic to 
is possible to continue further south-wes! Soa 
the Isfarayin plain and, finally, the Iranian Pe 
(Spooner 1965: 97-99). Recently, archaeo e 
work along the upper Atrek (Biscione a z plain 
and Biscione n.d.) and on the Darreh C? 
(Kohl and Heskel n.d. a and b) has ffinities 
Bronze Age remains with unmistakable e epe Í 
to materials from Kara-depe and Nor ho middle 
(pl. VI): i.e., the Darreh Gaz plain an i centra 
Atrek valley rejate most closely to E 
Southern Turkmenian zone. b the two 
The eastern zone is distinguished Í vefi á 
large deltas of the Murghab and Te ed the 
this reason, presumably, this zone : , 


Parallels a 
) as well aS at the 


ia 
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lements and population in 
e Age times. The Tedjen 


ivers also must have acted as 
and Muri ths zone with still undiscovered 
ries located, respectively, We the south-west 
and south-east along their middle and upper 
courses. One can predict that when archaeolo- 
gical surveys are conducted along the Kashaf 
Rud west of Meshed or in the sub-delta oasis near 
Serakhs, prehistoric remains will be discovered 
that most closely resemble those from Altyn- 
depe, the Geoksyur area, and the former 
Murghab delta. 

Southern Turkmenia, thus, is characterized by 
regional diversity. Though each zone can be 
linked to the other and tied, in turn, to sites as far 
west as Hissar on the Iranian plateau, such 
evidence cannot be used directly to construct a 
prehistoric Turan. As already observed, Turan 
can be extended almost indefinitely in any 
direction—if the only rules of the game are the 
establishment of material links between conti- 
guous areas. Rather, our cursory review of the 
distinctions within southern Turkmenia (and, by 
extension, Iranian Khorassan) serves a different 
Met it demonstrates that Turan was disting- 
s Ld row cultural diversity. The two 

E EA Mau connie and Mundigak, of the 
ess signif alley civilization share far fewer and 
tikes Tae parallels in material remains than 
e ene the two major sites (formerly. 

bio TUN of the Indus Valley Civilization, 
critical ES ED and Harappa. This observation is 

efinition E. ustrates the real value of Tosi's 

No cba m outer Iran. What is more impres- 
Common, C arð is how much is not shared in 
continuall F fural diversity, partially shaped and 
distingu; Y reinforced by geographical factors, 
á Suishes an outer from an i I | 

Ong the carina n inner Iran (at least, 
Coast, Sn Zagros) or from the Gulf 
throughout ae es were never easy 

€Veloped Quickl ast area; local differences 
Possibili Gi y and were retained despite the 
from D ono movements of people 

e Quetta v ee Turkmenistan to Seistan and 
Plains, „valley or, later, onto the Bactrian 
Inclusion m certain problems, such as the 
remain wi ampur or exclusion of Hissar, 
distinc, ; ith Tosi’s definition, itis still i 
oe Suish the Gils , itis still important to 
$ at Iranian des S east and north of the 
uch, Turan ig erts from those further west. As 

a useful rubric for a vast area that is 


ild- f sett 
densest build-up o 
Aeneolithic and Bronz 
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noteworthy for its heterogeneity. It is, however, 
misleading to emphasize those few features, like 
the miniature stone columns or compartmented 
seals, which it shares in common, and refer to it 
exclusively as an interaction sphere or zone of 
cultural integration. 

The opposite pattern is dominant and allows us 
to conclude with an observation on the relevance 
of prehistoric Turan for the emergence of the 
Indus Civilization. Large urban sites appear in 
Turan prior to their development on the Indus 
plains. Such features as monumental architecture 
and full-time craft specialization strongly suggest 
the existence of complex class-stratified societies 
in outer Iran prior—on present evidence—to 
their unmistakable occurrence during Harappan 
times. Later evidence during the Harappan 
period for extensive contact between Central and 
South Asia most likely implies the existence of 
earlier exchanges of materials and ideas that must 
have influenced developments in both areas. The 
Indus Valley Civilization did not emerge in a vac- 
uum, and one must resist the current trend to 
view all developmental processes as essentially 
autochthonaus. Yet, if we return to our observa- 
tion that the most striking feature of Turan is its 
cultural heterogeneity, then a sharper contrast 
cannot be drawn with the Indus Civilization. The 
uniformity of the Indus Valley Civilization has 
been commented on for years by various 
scholars. 13 Sankalia (1974) correctly insists that 
these uniformities have been exaggerated: some 
sites, such as Kot Diji, Surkotada, and Lothal, 
consist only of a single mound and others, such 
as the settlements along the Makran coast, regu- 
larly employ stone architecture and not the more 

i i i f standardized proportions. 
typical fired bricks o r om 
Other differences exist, but the relative uni 
mity of Harappan material culture cannot be 
denied (cf. also Sankalia 1977: 91-93). This 

soot ; lains watered by a 
civilization, which formed on p Mer 
single river and its tributaries m a Hs 2 
ing far beyond them), achieve m of IB 
cultural integration far surpassing v. 
western neighbours. Turan clearly pro A 

niformity of Harap- 

model of develope a " eflecting à social 

pan material remains, possibly en RES 
and political union, must be exp 


S E i ior to the appear- 
js article was written prior 
d a longer and more definitive sos > 
Tae (Biscione and Tosi). I have been unable 
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examine this work in detail, though a cursory 
perusal suggests that it simply elaborates: the 
previous conception of Turan. The criticisms 
raised in this article remain valid. ] 
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NOTES 


1. It need not be emphasized that the existence 
of cities and the presence of stateS are not 
identical phenomena. Tosi’s acceptance of 
Johnson's definition allows him to demons- 
trate the importance of regional or local 
exchange within Turan (1977: 64) but also 
takes him further than he is apparently 
willing to be led concerning any larger poli- 
tical entities within this region. That is, he 
denies any social political hegemony uniting 
the area and, undoubtedly, would baulk at a 
Sd of a Turanian Civilization. Civili- 
zations also are not synonymous with 
(Gupta 1979 1}: 121), at since a m 
purpose of Tosi's definition is to show 


he emergence of 


2. One obvious difficulty with this separation 


must be noted: the 

: presence of a 
Farite tablet (cf Basaglia 5 a flora. 
aun L pl. 34) in he earliest levels at 
; ri Sokhta. While southern Turkmenian 


period, a time Which wi S formative 


maximum expansion of the Proto-Elamite 
9 in the Zagros (Lamberg. 


. Tosi (1974a) has also not 


. The Hissar-Sialk similarities were 


EUM 
. Materials from this recently discov® yous: 
ig 
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Tepe Yahya during the earli 
as is witnessed by diagnosti 
and sealing impressions, 

Elamite tablets (Lamberg-K 


er IVC period_ 
€ ceramics, Seals 
and the Proto. 
Eus 1978). 
ed a striking sim; 
larity in the chipped Stone tools EL 
Sokhta with those found much further i 
in the Kyzyl Kum near the Lyavlyakan lakes 
(Vinogradov and Mamedov 1975: 231-233) 
Vinogradov's independent dating of the 
stations with micro-drills that processed tur- 
quoise correlates well with that of Tosi for 
the periods at Shahr-i Sokhta containing the 
most turquoise and supports his interpreta- 
tion of contact, possibly involving the 
exchange of raw materials, between Seistan 
and the Kyzyl Kum in the mid-third millen- 
nium. 


. Certainly their discovery in room 7 of the 


temple complex (excavation 5) at Altyn- 
depe suggests some type of cult of bioarcha- 
eological and ecofactual data (Basaglia et al) 
function or, at least, something not directly 
utilitarian (Masson 1974: 8, illus. 4 and 5). 
Dales (1977: 25) agrees with this interpreta- 
tion and believes that the objects were stil 
used in a similar fashion in the nineteenth 
century. : 


. Indeed, one of the great strengths of the en- 


tire Italian programme at Shahr-i Soe x 
been its retrieval (1978: passim). No piste 
has been left unturned that sheds light up 2 
the environmental setting of this B 
Bronze Age culture. The program E 
Shahr-i Sokhta seeks to construct d 

range of productive activities at the s 
admirable, if ambitious, goal. deum 


a 1-13, 50-59) 
in detail by McCown (1942: 1-1 (1965: 


and later elaborated by ie written 
239-242). Tosi himself (197 ne strong 


the most complete statement E. of the 
similarities in materia uc Iranian 
Bampur valley with those 


Seistan. ered and 


m 

still unpublished site are not uem p e 

was fortunate to visit the See of, rcha- 

Askarov, Director of the D markani: 

Science e 

eology, Academy of refers to dat " 
in May 1979. Dr. Askarov P se 


; jum an 
site later to the second millenn 


te—an ` 


l 


> 
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e' and Kelteminar), western 
and southern (Sapalli), as 
Turkmenian parallels in the 
materials. In his view it combines these ele- 
ments to form a new and distinct culture. 
The excavator, A. Isaakov, and, apparently, 
V.M. Masson, who has seen the material, 
agree with this overall interpretation but pre- 
fer to date the site earlier to Namazga III-IV 
times. Though my experience with this mate- 
rial is much more limited, definite painted, as 
well as non-painted (e.g., red burnished 
wares with dark spots characteristic of the 
Namazga IV and earlier levels at Altyn- 
depe), ceramic parallels and the discovery of 
a padlock-shaped or handled stone weight 
analogous to finds further west (e.g., Dales 
1977: 20) lead me to accept the latter 
interpretation. A large settled agricultural 
community seems to have existed along the 
middle Zeravshan during the third millen- 
nium or several hundred years prior to the 
settling of the north Bactrian plains. 
Agung ied from a geographical perspec- 
ra es more sense to divide the areas 
EET m Namazga-related materials 
The eae on and lowland zones. 
Es de include those still scantily 
Sa a i nim valleys, such as the 
Which ð rek, Kashaf Rud, and Hari Rud, 
Árið mun ocated to the south, chiefly in Iran 
Pie noA The second zone would 
SUR d settlements in the upland plain of 
macnn az and the site in southern Turk- 
depe eae ae as Kara-depe, Namazga- 
runoff from n epe, which utilized the 
Að OMM ne Kopet Dagh. The lowland 
situated withi e comprised of those sites 
N in the former deltas of the two 
ral Asian a in Turkmenistan, the ‘little Cent- 
urghab mH that is formes by the 
i -explored edjen rivers. This region, also 
sive area inl pee a much more exten- 
day (cf a early Holocene than it does 
current inv 3 roe _and Kohl forthcoming); 
owland RES igations are proving that this 
Unsuspect, "d contained numerous, hitherto 
e Bronze Age sites  (e.g., 


northern (‘stepp 
(Zaman Baba), 
well as southern 


Ade 
Maruschenes excavated in the 1930's by 
9. To my knowledge, the exact 


Percent 
A ages í 
| Ses of the different wares have not 
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been published. My estimates is based on 
*the material I saw and photographed in 
Leningrad and Ashkhabad. It is also relevant 
to note that grey wares constitute c. 30 per 
cent of the ceramics from the uppermost 
levels at Namazga-depe (Khlopina, personal 
communication). These, however, can be 
readily distinguished by form and fabric from 
the earlier materials. 

11. I am indebted to Michael Ingraham for this 
observation. 

12. Young’s (1967) provocative thesis about an 
east to west migration recently has been 
cogently criticized by Medvedskaya (1977, 
1978). 

13. Contrast, for example, the disparaging com- 
ments of Piggott (1950: 141) with the more 
sanguine interpretation of Rao (1973: 5). 


=- 
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Denis L. Heskel 


Iran-Indus Valley Connections: . 


A Revaluation 


It is fitting that more than sixty vears after John 
Marshall's excavations at Mohenjo-daro (1921) 
the evidence of connections and relationships 
between the civilizations'of the Indus Valley and 
contemporary Iran be reviewed. 


AUR seriall attempted to connect the mate- 
e en m Mohenjo-daro to those found at 
Wm A Rr oiptan and Iran primarily to aid in 
Valley C; T ment of a chronology for the Indus 
Ae i ization (1931: 59; 99-100; 104-105). 
fee peace tions were based on a limited 
uen E stylistic comparisons. One of the 
e m ems affecting Marshall's correlations 
EN of excavated sites in Iran and 
report ap 3 n 1931, when the Mohenjo-daro 
material " x excavations of contemporary 
ER EAE as limited to Susa and the 
archeologi a (Memoires de la Mission 
nary end le de Perse) and perhaps the prelimi- 
ations at Tepe Hissar (Schmidt 1931). 


Th 
Was Een odical evidence from Baluchistan 
Ment of can » still insufficient for the establish- 
al Cemetery, etely satisfactory correlations. The 
Provided d meteaualed by Hargreaves (1929) 
t Bie ulk of excavated material related 
enjo-daro remains (Marshall 1931: 
Er F ae and reports of Aurel Stein 
articu] Provided some evidence, 
OM Mughal Ghundai and Periano 
to d Cane ich was felt by Marshall (1931: 59) 
the transmi d the relationship of Baluchistan as 
Mohenjo.. d of Mesopotamian ‘Civilization to 
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The relationship between the Indus Valley and 
Iran also occupied the thoughts of Mortimer 
Wheeler, as evidenced by his article on this 
subject about twenty-five years after Marshall's 
excavations at Mohenjo-daro (Wheeler 1948; i 
85-101). Wheeler summarized the newly avail- 
able evidence from sites that had been excavated 
in the 1930's and '40's. The Iranian sites — 
included: Tépe Hissar (Schmidt 1937), Tepe - 
Sialk (Ghirshman 1938), Tepe Giyan (Contenau 
and Ghirshman 1935), Tall-i-Bakun (Schmidt - 
1939: 121-129; Langsdorff and McCown 1942), 
Shah Tepe (Arne 1935: 1-151: 1945), and the — 
continued excavations at susa and Susianna se- 
quence (Memoires de la Mission archeologique 
de Perse, particularly Volumes 25 and 29) 
Wheeler also utilized some of the other syntheti 
articles on this problem, notably those by ` 
McCown (1942 a and b; 1946) and Piggott - 
(1943; 1946). wg 

At this time, of course, there were mi 
vations within the Indus Valley, m 
those of Mackay (1938; 1943), V 
Wheeler (1947), as well as several e 
valuable surveys, including 
and Stein’s (1937). : 

One of the most notew' 
was that by McCown an 


286). This concept will be discussed in more 
detail later but it is important to remember that 
Wheeler extended this argument, including work 


E by Gordon (1947) and Piggott (1946), to provide 
= two separate geographical and cultural groups, a 
e. northern and a southern, a Red and a Yellow 
E (Wheeler 1948: 88). These migrational and 
B diffusionist arguments, based totally on ware- 
Á; colour, are too simplistic to be accorded much 


á validity today. It is also worth briefly noting here 
c that many of the correlations were based on 
faulty stratigraphic and chronological contexts. 

All of these comparisons were done, however, 
on stylistic similarities of limited well-documented 
material. It was necessary to attempt to evaluate 
all of the ‘new’ evidence from the major excava- 
tions of the 1930's and 40's in the Indo-Iranian 
area, but important gaps remained. The division 
of the ceramic ware wastoo simplistic to provide 
any useful or accurate picture of the complex 
interactions involved. The importance of 
McCown's article lies more in its attempt to exp- 
lain, by a diffusionistic model, the transmission of 
the idea or germ of civilization, 

Since Wheeler's article there hav 
new excavations in the Indo-lrania 
as new and important synthetic wo. 

be discussed later but only in ter 
ree Íran and the Indu 
At will be necessary first to summarize quick} 
sigð boten geographical and iði. 
'ogic ns involved in this problem. 


e been many 
n area as well 
rks. These will 
ms of the con- 
s Valley. 


Mesopotamia 
tly to the east ar 


Sokhta, is less than a hundred 
approx.), but covers a 3000 foot feel 
plateau with peaks that rise to over - tt 1950 


o 
67). The central Brahui range seem a 
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(Khan 1964: 3). The Elburz and 
tains are a continuation of the 
(Khan 1964: 3) 

In the south, the Makran ch 
geographical barrier except for tw 
Bander Abbas, and the other to 
Quetta (Ghirshman 1954: 23). The centre of the 
Iranian plateau mainly consists of two desolate 
salt deserts, the Dast-i Kavir and the Dast-i Lut, 
‘They form an effective barrier east and west and 
divert trade either io the northern edge of the 
Dast-i Kavir, towards China, or over the moun- 
tains to the Indus Valley, or to the southem edge 
of the Dast-i Lut (Frye 1963: 7). The great 
Himalayan mouniain range gives the Indus Val- 
ley region the appearance of geographical isola- 
tion. There are, however, several major east-west 
entry points into the Indus region. 

Wheeler (1948: 86) divides the trade routes 
into two groups: southern and northern. The 
northern group converges on the Khyber Pass, 
allowing contact with northern Iran, the Oxus re- 
gion and the central Indus area. The southem 
group of routes links central and southern Iran 
either with Kandahar and northern Baluchistan 
and the southern Indus area or along the Makran 
coast and the Indus delta (Wheeler 1948: 86). 

There is no navigable river that reaches the sea 
from the Susianna plain (Khan 1964: 5). This is 
an important geographical fact which, when 
coupled with the mountain barriers to the ee 
necessitated land routes from western Íran ! 
Baluchistan and to the Indus Valley. hich 

The areas of Baluchistan and Makran, W day 
separate Iran from the Indus Valley, a ee 
forbidding barren mountains, amid aan 
sandy waste’ (Piggott 1950: 66). The Fa 
Makran coast extends for 300 miles of: 
Inland consists * 


Khurasan m 
5 Oun. 
Hindu Kush chain 


ain provides a 
O passes: one to 
Baluchistan and 


uninviting sandhills, mangrove swamps, - « 7,000 feel in 
a massif of irregular mountain ridges up tO n other. East 
height. The valleys tend to be isolated from eac the ranges ° 
West passage is only possible through passes In Gab 
following eastward running rivers such as the 

(Piggott 1950: 66). 


14 m) 
e 0,000 


1 
(3048 m approx.) at Koh-i-Maran neo á 


the widespre 
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on of the Indus Valley Civilization except 
pansio d ; z 
along certain routes. Thus, it appears that geo- 
graphical considerations play a substantial part in 
a discussion of Indus Valley-lran contact. 

It will also’ become apparent that much of the 
recent archaeological work in the Indo-Iranian 
area has concentrated on, and elucidated the 
importance of. these southern and northern east- 
west access routes of the question of Indus 
Valley-Iran connections. 

The northern boundary of the Harappan 
culture extends not only to Ropar but up to the 
Gomal Valley (Dani 1971; Mughal 1973: 3). 
These reported Indus Valley sites follow the 
direction of the Ghazni-Kandahar uplands. The 
identification of Sutkagen-dor (Stein 1927; Dales 
1962), Sotka-Koh (Dales 1962), and Bala Kot 
(Raikes 1963: 657; Dales 1974) shows th ist- 

) e exist 
ence of Indus Valley sites along the Pakistani 
Makran and ‘it is legitimate to expect that others 
await identification across the border in Persian 
Makran’ (Wheeler 1968: 61). 

i The Indus Valley Civilization is essentially con- 
gee est riverine plain of the Indus and 
-Hakra river systems (Mughal 1973: 4). 

a not seem to have penetrated westwards 
acy He hilly borders of the Baluchistan hills. 
ae alley Civilization sites extend over a very 
Reece toughly from the Himalayas to the 
RE and to Kutch and Saurashtra areas, 
Sd RN , and from the foothills of Baluchistan 
eee to the Ganga Yamuna Doab 
(1973. 6) 8: 24 ff; Mughal 1973: 4). Mughal! 
however an the crucially important point, 
many Hara we have yet to deiermine how 
with each M settlements were contemporary 
Ment raises ler at one specific time.' This state- 
oth within he chronological questions 

Culture a e development of the Harappan 

etween the Indus Valley and Iran. 


ARTEFACTUAL EVIDENCE 


E been made to establish firm 
© indus Vall conceptual connections between 

and Mesopot ey and Iran and the Indus Valley 

and/or ba chiefly to determine a relative 
Wilization, Ute chronology for the Indus Valley 
. Marshall 

fionsh all's (1931: 105) explanation of the rela- 


iP of th 
ersia was dii ds us Valley, Baluchistan, and 


` 
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were closely related and mutually influenced by one another 
during the first Preduluvian Period and that this influence 
was kept alive in the more eastern countries after it has 
eclipsed in Persia itself. 


The actual connections of motifs and objects 
established by Marshall tend to centre on isolated 
and not particularly convincing evidence. He 
states (1931: 105, Pls. XCI-XCII) that a peculiar 
comb motif is found on Indus pottery and also 
Susa I pottery but: 


according to Mr. Mackay, Goes not occur in the Musyan, Susa 
Il or Jemdet Nasr pottery and, in as much as it is altogether 
too distinctive and unusual a device to have originated inde- 
pendently in different localities, we must suppose, provision- 
ally at any rate, that it was borrowed by the Indus pottery 
from those of Persia. 


This type of evidence and argument was also 
used to connect Iran, mainly Susa, with the Indus 
Valley and thus establish a chronology. Some 
examples of Marshall's evidence include a ‘step’ 
pattern characteristic of Susa I pottery and the 
shell inlay work of the Indus Valley (1931: 105); 
the type of blade-axes found at Mohenjo-daro 
and paralleled at Susa (1931: 105); and that the 
resource area for turquoise found at Mohenjo- 
daro was thought to be in Persia (1963: 
677-678). Marshall then estimated the antiquity 
of Mohenjo-daro at 3950-2750 B.C. on the basis 
of these connections. These correlations can no 
longer be accepted because of an overwhelming 
amount of stratigraphic and chronological data 
that dismiss them. 

Marshall did not establish a detailed explana- 
tion for the transmission of cultural material 


between Iran and the Indus Valley. But he did 


concentrate on the poorness, in terms of environ- 


ment and material culture, 
cularly Nal, and felt that Baluchistan would be 
‘largely dependent for its cul 
and populous regions that adj ae 
1931: 96). The Nal polychrome ware is linked to 
Persia, particularly to Susa Í á 
31: 99 ff.). The presence o 
dl complete burials at Nal and Shahi Tuma 
also seen by Marshall as representing P = E 
not Indus Valley influence. It is implie 5 d 
not directly, that the transmission of ed an 
objects was accomplished either by i e d 
a small migration from Iran to Baluchistan ang 
eventually to the Indus Valley. At one P 


Marshall (1931: 104) states that in respect of the: 
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bone cylinder seal of the ‘bull and manger’ type. which was 


"found in association with some Proto-Elamite tablets in a 


deposit of Susa Il Pe:iod... about the time of Sargon of 
Agade, it is noteworthy that the design and technique are 
unusually crude as compared with the ordinary type of Indus 
seal... From its style and cylindrical form, however, which is 
Mesopotamian or proto-Elamite and not Indian, it seems 
more likely that this seal was engraved possibly for an Indian 
settler by a local Elamite craftsman. 


This is as explicit as Marshall ever is about the 
nature of the contact. 

Until the introduction of radiocarbon dating 
into archaeology, most of the connections bet- 
ween the Indus Valley and Iran were concerned 
with the establishment of a relative chronology as 
well as an explanation of the development of the 
Indus Valley Civilization in terms of diffusion and 
migration of people. Much of the rationale 
behind these attempts derives from Childe’s 
argument that all developments of civilization 
spread outward from the fertile crescent. 

One of the most ambiguous but important 
synthetic works until the 1950's was McCown's 
PR 3 b; 1946) establishment of a comparative 
M ae a Stratigraphy for Íran tied into the 

n chronology. This theory postula- 


groups, the Buff-ware 


il 
(1946: 286). The di 
Valley Civilization and j 


Altho ugs this meth 
valent and acceptabl 
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interesting and important in 
vations and radiocarbon date 
area. The use of time-lag c 
imply and strengthen the 
explanation; it also channelled Possible al 

tive explanations in a very narrow feta 
evidenced by Piggott’s statement (1946: 9). ` * 


light of recent 
> nt ex 
sin the naoa 


oncept did se 
diffusion of 


anian 
em to 
Population 


it is essential to remember the 
India with regard to the mor 
and Iran from which its cultu 


Peripheral position of Western 
ancient settlements 
res are derived, and to 
that correlations with these cultures to the West may onl 
show the earliest daia at which a given feature could hee 
appeared in India. The time-lag may be considerable before 
a specific Iranian or Sumerian pottery-style was manifested in 
Baluchistan or on the Indus, and we must constantly bear in 
mind the ‘zoning’ of cultures beyond Primary centres, 


of Irag 
realize 


Basically, the various stylistic, stratigraphic, 
and chronological considerations placed the In- 
dus Valley Civilization as flourishing at 2300 Bc 
(Wheeler 1947: 78 ff, 1948: 87; Piggott 1943 
178 ff. 1946: 25; McCown and Ross 1946: 290). 
The duration of the Indus Valley Civilization was 
generally considered to be 2500-1500 B.C., as 
was first set by Wheeler. t 

Wheeler (1947: 78-79) determined the termi- 
nal date of the Indus Valley Civilization based 
on a single seal from Ur published by Gadd 
(1932; Piggott 1943: 178; Lamberg-Karlovsky 
1972: 222 ff). This seal is not actually an Indus 
Valley seal as was originally suppesed but, pup 
a Persian Gulf seal (Lamberg-Karlovsky, petso 

s áð Á isclaims the 
nal communication). This in effect disc Tal 
traditional terminal date of the Indus Vá 
Civilization. 

The development of radiocarbo E tool for 
1949, by Libby, provided an ur. t Dili 
Prehistoric archaeology. The site oL nals 
excavated by Khan, was the first South Asian >" 
to be dated by radiocarbon in 
versity of Pennsylvania (Khan 1 
1973: 22). Since then there have bee the Indo 
dates from diverse sites throughout onside 
Iranian area. These dates have cause one 
able re-evaluation of the chronological a was nO 
the area. It is apparent that Mesopotam at al 
the sole innovative region in Asia ae in the 
ideas and developments did not dies 
Tigris-Euphrates basin. Recent 5 at Iranian 
radiogarbon dates, in fact, show ontempo 
development in most aspects ÍS © (Lambers 
neous with those in Mesopotarme. viet Turk 
Karlovsky and Tosi 1973) and that ^ 


n dating in 


in. 


Pw 
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;stan is an im ortant and contemporary force 
menia enian area (Lamberg-Karlovsky 
1973; Dales 1973). 
There have also been several recent and ex- 
cellent studies of the, complex chronological 
roblems of the Indus Valley Civilization, the 
Indo-Iranian borderland region, the pre-Harap- 
pan-Harappan transition, and developments on 
the Iranian plateau (Agrawal 1964, 1966; Dales 
1965, 1968, 1971, 1973: Dyson 1965, 1968; 
Mughal 1970, 1973; Meadow 1973: Lamberg- 
Karlovsky 1974; Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi 
1973: Wheeler 1968; to mention some of the 
most notable and most generalized overview 
studies). These studies have shifted to the esta- 
blishment of a chronological framework utilizing 
not only radio-carbon dates but complex archa- 
eological assemblages in conjuction with them 
rather than single motifs or objects, or radio- 
carbon dates alone. This important shift has also 
led to new and more subtle interpretations of the 
evidence of contact between the Iran-India area. 
These concepts will be discussed more fully later. 
The details of the internal and external area 
chronologies are too complex to be included in 
e but a generalized chronological period 
s on from Mesopotamia to the Indus Valley 
is provided in order to aid in the evaluation of the 
aa ween [ran and ene Valley. It 
chtonology po nt to consider the general 
lo RES P to evaluate the strength of 
consideration, En eR on and the theoretical 
UN S of this interaction. 
Mughal ið tent to remember that, based on 
dated at 3000 ), the Early Harappan period, 
em “greater R which is located in the north- 
chistan’ culmi n us Valley and northern Balu- 
his dU in the Mature Harappan sites: 
eration in A aspect will bear careful consid- 
with the aires with the theories associated 
to the Indu Aes of the concept of urbanization 
S Valley from Iran via Baluchistan. 


T 
c HE ARCHAEOLOGICAL E VIDENCE 
€ramics 
Ceramics h 


Dstrate the ave traditionally been used to demo- 


^ relationshi f E 
arshall ps of the Indo-Iranian area. 
Similari (19r 105, Pls. XCI-XCII) notes the 
tery (e.g Hr T comb’ motif found on Indus pot- 
? - 47816, D.K. 5922) to those on Susa 
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| ceramics. The step-patterns found on Susa I 
pottery and in the shell work of the Indus Valley 
constitute another parallel. 

The Maltese-cross design appears frequently 
on Susa pottery and less frequently on Mohenjo- 
daro ceramics (Mackay 1938: 660). The connec- 
tion was made by Mackay (1938: 653; Childe 
1933: 5) of Black-on-red ware from Mehi and 
that of Mohenjo-daro. Mackay observed, how- 
ever, that although Mehi ceramic motifs of pipal 
leaves and the comb are related to those of 
Mohenjo-daro, the animal-motif occurs at Susa 
and sites in northern Iran but not at Mohenjo- 
daro. Childe also claims Western affinities of 
pale-slipped ceramics found in Baluchistan and at 
Mohenjo-daro (1933: 7). Connections with 
Harappan ware and those found at Mehi and 
Kulli centre on a style ‘which culminated in the 
Indus style’ (Childe 1933: 7). Frankfort (1932: 
70) states that the connections of flattening and 
elongating naturalistic motifs is parallel to Susa II. 
He looks to Baluchistan for the naturalism in Ela- 
mite art. Most of these early ceramic connections 
are too generalized and out of good stratigraphic 
context to be convincing. 

The Black-on-grey ware found by Stein (1937) 
at Shahi Tump is. however, similar to that found 
at Shahr-i Sokhta |, increasing in Il/1ll; Damb 
Sadat II/II; Bampur; Khurab; Damin; and Tepe 
Yahya IVC and B (Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi 
1973: 40). No potsherd of this type, however, ÍS 
known from the Indus Valley and yet Stein col- 
lected objects ‘distinctive of Indian Cultures’ at 
Shahi Tump (Childe 1933: 8). 

Gordon (1947; 214 ff.) compiled a vast list of 
similar decorative motifs found in Iran, Baluchi- 
stan, and the Indus Valley. This work represents 
the most complete attempt at ceramic correlation 
The basic similarities include the following (1) 


Scale-patterns are found at Sialk lll, 1; Bakuna 
Il: Sur Jangal; Amri ware, and at all sites w d 
have Harappan Ware. (2) Triangle grooves 2 é 
found on ceramics at Musyan; Fars: 25 d 
Hardppan ware. (3) Chequer-pattern, í is = 
cross-hatched and diagonal Ru oos 
Giyan VA, Sialk IIl, 5, Bakun umm MS 


II. (4) End-to-base triangles SN Bil and Al, 


Ram Rud, Bart; oven Giyan VB, Bakun A 


found at Giyan VC, Dam Kalat-i Gird and se- 


-j Sokhta, e 
n m sites. (6) Point-to-point triangles in 
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di metopes are found at Giyan VC 11-13 m, Giyan 
) VB, Sialk III 7-7b, Bakun A IV, Kalat-i Gird, 
E Khurab and at four Harappan sites. (7) Triangle 
ES mesh is found at Giyan VB, 15-16m, Sialk III 7b, 
Bakun A IIl and Pandi Wahi. (8) Zig-zags are 
found at Giyan VB, Sialk III 6-7, Bakun AIII and 
Harappan levels at Chanhu-daro, Lohumjo- 
daro, Ghazi Shah and Pandi Wahi. 

Gordon attributes these design similarities to a 
West-to-east movement of cultural influences into 
the Iranian borderlands of Seistan and Makran 
and hence to the Indus vailey, from Susa, Giyan 
and Sialk. Two other patterns that find their way 
into the Indus valley during the Late Harappan 
period via Seistan include the cross-hatched 
: concave-sided triangles and the fringe pattern 

X (Gordon 1947: 218; Stein 1938: 114). 
The ibex figure, triangular-hatched areas, and 


other. It appears that the i 
| | palm is replaced b 
Pipal tree in the east (Gordon 1947:219). E 


ttern appear 


hahi T. 
, Lohmo, Ghazi Shah, and Pandi Wahi 


(Majumdar 1934: PI. 32-44; Gordon 1947: 220) 
ents on the 


Íran! (Gordon 1947: 220, 230) 
— The generalized nature and 
_ pottery shapes and motifs m 
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won 1965: Fig.1). The occurrence of tria 
ar grooves at Musyan and on Harappa ngu- 
represents a chronological separation of oon 
years for a similar ceramic motif. The prese oo 
end-to-base triangles or both Giyan e et 
Sialk III 6-7b pottery also represents a chia 
ical gap of several hundred years, let alone ie 
major stratigraphic separation between Gi á 
VA-C and Amri. ‘a 
The presence of zig-zags at Giyan VB and 
Harappan sites, including Chanhu-daro, cannot 
possibly be used as a satisfactory correlation bet- 
ween the two areas because of the chronological 
difference of nearly 2000 vears. These examples 
represent just a few of the stratigraphic and 
chronological contradictions inherent in Gor- 
don's correlations. It is obvious from these exam- 
ples and recent archaeological theoretical and 
methodological studies that isolated design- 
motifs, shapes, etc. do not provide satisfactorily 
valid correlations. Rather, it is necessary to use a 
combination of factors, i.e., temper, ware type, 
total surface-decoration, etc., in conjunction with 
well-documented stratigraphic and chronological 
contexts. The type of correlations established by 
Gordon do not show a west-to-east migration 
from Susa, Giyan, and Sialk to the Mature-Late 
Harappan period of the Indus. In fact, they do 
not accurately represent valid criteria for the 
comparative chronology of the Iranian sites. 
Gordon's argument that the vast majority of 
design-motifs found on Harappan wares derived 
from Iranian sources is also now invalidated d 
light of recent work by Mughal (1973) which indi- 
cates the derivation of Harappan ware Ma 
ously. It is also evident that there is a vast m 
conflicting chronological differentiation 
Gordon's correlations when these are closely 
examined. 7 tho- 
Piggott (1943: 172 ff.), using a im Cul 
dology, connects ceramic forms of Hissat 
those of northern Baluchistan, 
Periano Ghundai. Piggott also states t 
a common decorative tradition between ation 
two areas, with a tendency to vertical elong 
and a row of strokes beneath the belly Ed 
animals. It is, of course, noted that the e F 
Vessels portray the ibex while those for n- 
ern Baluchistan have the humped ca -rative 
later Amri phase, Piggott relates ihe ue sha 
motifs to those from Susa I, although t tt feel 
are greatly different (1943: 173). Piggo” 


p" 
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at these and other similar ceramic 
motifs and shapes represent ‘parallel expression 
of a common theme rather than direct derivation 
one from another’ (1943: 174). 

Piggott (1946-23) also connects the Shahi 
Tump pottery from the cemetery with the early 
buff ware of Susa | and Khurab, and ascribes 
other materials from Shahi Tump to Harappan 
influence. He is, in essence, suggesting an 
'oikumene' of ceramic shapes and motifs which 
suits the evidence but fails to elucidate what it 
means in terms of lran-Indus Valley contact/ 
migration and to provide the correct interpreta- 
tion based on stratigraphical information. 

Khan (1964: 22 ff.) attempted to review and 
elucidate the connections between Iran and the 
Indus Valley using a methodology reminiscent of 
the 1940's. However, after stating that ‘some of 
the designs of Harappan pottery resemble those 
found in Iran, but the majority are different from 
the Iranian’ Khan proceeds to list the similar 
motifs, properly cautioning that ‘the simple 
geometrical motifs . . .do not constitute any proof 
of relations between the painted pottery of Iran 
ma the Indus Valley’ (1964: 23). The ceramic 
a correlations are similar to those previ- 
feral arene by Gordon (1947) and Piggott 
the s ) and do not appreciably strengthen 

s nt of contact. 

VOR s dy (1972: 225 ff.), in a review 
contact, exami of Indus Valley-Mesopotamian 
tous ! ined the few types of ceramics 
Sht to indicate contact betw he Ind 
and Mesopot : ontact between the indus 
knobbed Ms e.g. the. perforated ware, 
wares are Md reserved-slip ware. Perforated 
Occur in [ran x MR in the Indus but also 
TREE 2 jssar n (Schmidt 1937: 180, 

ah Tepe (Ar pe (Wulsin 1932: 9, Pl. XIII 5), 
and Shahr-i Sokh 1945: 212), Yahya, Bampur, 
Occurs at Kulli s This generalized type also 

Waran (Khan ia tein 1937: VII, XX; XXV), 
1938: 45) 64: 31), Sutkagen-dor (Mackay 
645, pi. að at Mohenjo-daro (Mackay 1938: 
Stratigraphic enn LV 10, LXV 35). The variety of 

Context and actual shapes eliminates 


the us 
e of 
Ment fo ‘Perforated wares as an effective argu- 
! direct contact, 


n 
E gee wares 
e in th 
S 2 el 
tates that they a 
ks. Centr 
Nobbed 


however, th 


are plentiful on Iranian sites 
dus Valley. Sankalia (1956) 
al India Present connections between 
e n Chalcolithic sites and Iran. 

5 are found at Shah Tepe (Ame 
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1945: figs. 167, 168, XXVII 6) Tepe Sialk 
(Ghirshman 1938: Vol. I, XXVIII 6), Tepe Yahya 
(Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970: fig.29; 1972: 225) 
and Mohenjo-daro (Mackay 1938: Vol. 1 208: 
Vol. II Pl. LXVI 54). Knobbed wares from different 
sites, however, have little in common with each 
other beyond ‘knobbing’ and are not good indi- 
cators of any contact. 

The reserved-slip wares are rarely found on 
Harappan sites: a few pieces from Mohenjo-daro 
(Mackay 1938: 184) and several from Lothal in a 
house with other trade-related artefacts (Rao 
1973: 68). Mughal (1968: 207) suggests that 
these potsherds represent the Anjira ceramic 
tradition of incised ware with multiple wavy lines. 

It is interesting to note that Quetta ware found 
at Shahr-i Sokhta (Tosi 1969), in the Quetta 
Valley (Fairservis 1956: 255, 321 ff.) and at 
Mundigak (Casal 1961) was used ‘as definite evi- 
dence of the eastward spread of buff wares and 
the designs associated with such wares’ (Gordon 
1947: 227). Recent analysis by Biscione (1973: 
105 ff.) and Gupta 1979: 122 ff.) demonstrate 
the connection of this ware, along with a variety 
of archaeolagical material, with southern Turk- 
menia and the Namazga sequence, rather than 
the eastward movement from Iran of the Buff 
Ware people of McCown. 

In conclusion, it appears that although many 
isolated decorative motifs and shapes seem simi- 
lar in ceramics found in the Indus Valley and in 
Iran, the overall impression is not one of convinc- 
ing proof of direct contact/migration from Iran to 
the Indus Valley. All the similarities are too simp- 
ypothesis. The stratigraphic 


listic to support this h 

correlations between the areas are vague and do 
not provide any evidence of migration and ies 
of direct contact. It is important to note that no 


i indi ocument- 
only are ceramics ‘poor indicators for d 


ing the existence of trade relations’ (Lamberg- 


Karlovsky 1972: 225) but also of cultural contacts 
between Iran and the Indus Valley. 


we been an important class of 
cem de mine se an 
bebat 105, Ps CKKVIKCKKIR) SU p m 
nections between Susa and Monen ae n^ 
best paralleled by type ees Am 


keted i 
E eod 27 CXXII 12) found at Mohenjo-daro 
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which is similar to a type of adze-axe with a long 
collared shaft found at Tepe Hissar III (Schmidt 
1933: Pl. CXXVIII, fig. H 168), Shah Tepe, 
Tureng Tepe, Shahi Tump, and two ceramic 


' : moulds from Mohenjo-daro itself (Wheeler 1968: 
B. 75). ] 

nx Mackay also correctly compares a copper pin, 
: 11.4 cm in length, with a lapis lazuli bead set on 
á its top, found at Mehi IIl 6.9 (Mackay 1938: 654: 


Stein 1931: 158, Pl. XXXII) with similar ones 
from Susa (Memoires de la Delegation en Perse 
1905: 146, fig. 298). This type can be dated on 


E stylistic grounds to the late third millennium B.C. 
“ih Piggott (1948) draws attention to five metal 
Pins or rods with ornamented heads and a mace- 
VE head, found variously at Harappa, Mohenjo-daro 
m and Chanhu-daro, which he felt provide evi- 
m dence for 'trade and folk migrations across the 
3 Old World’ (1948; 26). 


The first type discussed is a double-spiral- 
headed pin. Two of these are known from the 
Harappan culture; one from Mohenjo-daro 
(Mackay 1938: 539, pl. C 4) and one from 
Chanhu-daro (Mackay 1943: 195, PI. LXVIII 9), 
a mo from Mohenjo-daro was located 5.6 m 

etow datum or in Intermediate Ill phase (Pi 
1948; 29) and the Chanhu-daro oh was mue 


á Iran and 
n from Harappa (Vats 


Delegation en 
) AFL), Hissar III 


Indus context since the metallurgica 
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Valley pins do resemble those from Ir 
larly from Hissar III, not only in motif 
ufacturing technique as well, 

The mace-head from Chanhu-daro 
1943: Pl. LXXIII 39) is datable to [ate H 
or Jhukar levels. This mace-head is simil 
ones found at Hissar III (Schmidt 1937. 
LII), Cemetery B at Sialk (Ghirshman 1 
II Pl. XXVI 10), Susa II (Memoires de Iq Delega. 
tion en Perse 1934: 215. fig. 59) and Tepe 
Giyan (Contenau and Ghirshman 1935). This 
type of mace-head does not resemble those from 
Susa or Giyan. It does appear similar to Hissar 
H771 but the Chanhu-daro example has a solid 
upper end and all the Hissar examples have a 
completely hollow shaft. Khan (196: 37) com- 
pares this piece to a Mohenjo-daro miniature 
plain vase and discounts its classification as a 
mace-head. 


an, partic 
but in Man. 


(Mackay 
arappan 
ar to the 
H771, Py, 
938; Vol, 


A shaft-hole axe found at Chanhu-daro 
(Mackay 1943: Pl. XXXII 25) in the Jhukar levels 
similar to Susa types dated to the end of the third 
millennium B.C., has until now escaped notice. 
The coiled bracelets found in the Indus Men 
e.g. at Chanhu-daro (Mackay 1943: LXXII 
9-12), have extremely common counterparts in 
Hissar III only. Similar single-coiled bracelets a 
also found at Chanhu-daro and Hissar Ill D 
they are of an extremely common type ove 
large area and time-span. y 

cr also E cs a copper/bronze p 
found at Hissar lll B to an Indus Valley ur 
based on the ‘distinctively Harappan a 
point’ (1968: 113). This attribute is not m j 
enough to be used as a valid assump 
contact. 


There are, of course, many other simila 
of metal objects found in the Indus var ted to 
sites in Iran, but these can also be attri s dif- 
Many different eras and locales. It also see 


x jlization: 
ficult to accept that the Indus A MM at 


tal sources: 


(Heskel 1971). Lamberg Ms valley 


(1967: 145-162) states that the Inf fy 
Owes a great deal to Iran for the ME ical tech 
Sion in the development of a meiliga Z 
nology and production of similar fun 


eina 
types.” If this is true, it must take ea d 


ol 
pie : 


p 
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ure is at least equal to if not in 


Harappa cult 
gu dvanced than that found in 


some ways more á 
Íran. 


Beads : 
Eiched cornelian beads of Beck's type 1 (1933: 

384 ff.) are relatively common on major Harap- 

pan sites (Wheeler 1968: 100; During Caspers 

1971). There is evidence for the production of 
these beads at Chanhu-daro where ‘unfinished, 

broken in boring and rejected for bad colour 
ones’ were found (Mackay 1943: 186, 200, 210) 
and at Lothal (Rao 1973: 103) which Rao claims 
is the centre of production and origin for the tech- 
nique. The technique used to etch the beads is 
complex (Beck 1933; Mackey 1943; During 
Caspers 1971). 

Seven examples of these beads were found at 
Tepe Hissar, two in a child's grave (Schmidt 
1933: 438, Pl. CXLIV) and five in another grave 
(Schmidt 1937; Pls. XXXV, LXVI), both of Hissar 
MN pant The beads from the child’s grave 
ee MA with *white incrusted incised cir- 
ces, while of the other, four have the familiar 
y motif and the fifth has a unique design. 
qu 0 nete bead was also found at 
fig 615) in (Arne 1945: 290, Pl. LXXVI 
cane grave B IIs7 (no. 600). It has a white 
ais s ee and strokes on the two concave 
Mohenjo-daro ably similar to those from 

ae cornelian beads identical to those from 

964. 2 sites were also found at Susa D (Khan 
ne Misia ina bathtub sarcophagus dated to 
at Susa. d period (During Caspers 1971: 91) 

ER Bi af 77) collected some of these 

uted th e Bampur Valley but Beck attri- 

El to a later period. 

Kalleh Nee beads were also found at 
uring Cant, (Vande Berghe 1970: 73), which 

Bie Pers (1971: 88-89) states: a 
Northern side cy o tence of the east-west track along the 
Occurrence of the central Iranian Salt Desert. . ., while the 
etched cornelian beads at Susa indicates either 


Case o 
; access fr 

direct trade b, om southern Mesopotamia into Khuzistan or 
etween Lothal and Susa. 


Etche R 
at Mughal grmetian beads have also been found 
or-Daria (S undai (Stein 1929: 47, PI. XII), and 
of Dabar ee 1929: 70, Pl. XVI) located north 
historical cairr ut these beads are from an early 
(During Cas n5 and not useful for this discussion, 
Pers 1971: 91). Three oblong etched 


^ 
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beads were discovered at Mundi 

gak (Casal 1961: 
242, fig. 138; During Caspers 1971: 91) which 
have figures-of-eight designs. During Caspers 
(1971: 91) feels that these represent local imita- 


tions because their stratigraphic date is well into 
the second millennium B.C. 

Two small cornelian beads have been found at 
Tepe Yahya, but both are from poor archaeologi- 
cal°contexts. Both have geometric patterns cut 
into the surface and were later filled in with white 
pigment. Neither of these beads corresponds to 
Beck’s types and both are probably late in date 
(During Caspers 1971: 92). 


These beads have always been considered ex- 
cellent indicators of trade/contact in between the 
Indus Valley, Iran and Mesopotamia (Woolley 
1934: 309; Wheeler 1968: 101; During Caspers 
1971). D.H. and M.E. Gordon (1940: 10) doubt 
the contemporaneity of the different locales for 
these beads, but the technique is so distinctive 
and the decorative motifs of the beads so similar 
that little doubt of direct cultural exchange can be 
continued. It is also worth noting that many of the 
cultural similarities of the Indus Valley with Íran 
are aligned with Hissar IHC, although the a, b, c 
designation at Hissar is of little value stratigra- 
phically. 
ed edges were found at 


pa. These tend to be 
e and/or alabaster 


A few beads with notch 
Mohenjo-daro and por 
made of faience or glazed pas 
(Khan 1964: 34). A similar bead was found at 
doubtful Hissar Ill B/C þr [Du ae 

kl : 
231, Pl. XXIX) on nec ace E ne 


tangular ‘with scalloped ed 
Mer a Khan claims that ee b 
are all rhomboidal in section (1964: Men 
bead was found in Hissar IIl B ges EU 
with serrated edges and three perio 


through the straight side. Khan (oem 35) states 
that Shah Tepe [IA also has similar beads. 


, 


Segmented beads are rare in the Ee ms 
roughly thirty have been found at the maj 


Inde SIES ae pr Shah Tepe (Arne 


it does not rep 


cal distribution, athe Indus Va 


of contact betwe' 
Íran. 
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S Steatite/Chlorite Vessels 
| 


Steatite, or more correctly, chlorite vessels with 
carved decoration have been used as evidence of 
Iran-Indus Valley connections. Mackay (1938: 7) 
notes: 


a fragment of a vessel of chlorite schist unearthed at the level 
of 28.1 feet below datum; it nas an intricate matting pattern 
carved upon it that is exactly duplicated on a double jar 
found at Susa Il. (Contenau 1927: 643 fig. 448; 276 fig. 
169). 


Mackay (938: 321) gors on to state that this 
Steatite vessel fragments is engraved in the same 
style as more numerous fragment in Elam and 


se Sumer. This is an important piece since it is used 
. to date the earlier levels at Mohenjo-daro to 2800 
E: B.C. (Durrani 1964: 64). 


Recent excavations at Tepe Yahya (Lamberg- 
x Karlovksy 1970, 1973; Kohl 1974; During 
T. Caspers 1972) have firmly established that chlo- 

rite vessels with this 


Intercultural style by Kohl (1974: 226 : 
duced at Tepe Yah ), Were pro 


* ut e type sites and th l a ete restricted to 

E (Durrani 1964: 56 64, a Mohenjo. 

incised Grey could ‘be h Ada 
fi 


ntemporary luxury item’ (1970; aun ofa 
n : 
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(1964: 96) that carved 
duced in Baluchistan an 


The other chlorite vessels from the Ind 
Valley consist of two compartmented sn is 
one  undecorated. the other decorated i 
hatched triangles (Marshall 1931. 356-57 B 
131). No compartmented boxes have been foun 
M Yahya associated with the Intercultural 
style. 

Kohl (1974: 226) notes, however, that ‘incised 
triangles, like those above the base of a fragment 
from Shahi Tump (Stein 1937: 91) appear at 
Tepe Yahya in the Period IVA context.’ This sug- 
gests a later trade, i.e. at the end of third millen- 
nium B.C., in soft stone vessels from Tepe Yahya 
to the Indus. It also strongly suggests a definite 
chronological distinction between the later trade 
and the earlier that must be remembered. 

Although there are only a few chlorite vessels 
and a vessel fragment from Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa that originate from Tepe Yahya, they 
provide strong evidence for some type of cultural 
contact between the Indus Valley and south-east 
Iran. It is worth noting, however, that there is a. 
great deal of steatite around the Mohenjo-daro 
area, especially in Rajputana (Marshall 1931: 
678-679). Steatite was also used in the produc- 
tion of Indus Valley seals and is the commonest 
material used in the manufacture of beads. Uu 
is little connection of Indus seals and beads 
those found in Iran. A 

Mackay (1938: 663) also connects the ee 
of an eagle with outspread wings and ret 
legs on a steatite pendant found at poe VI. 
similar one found in Elam (Childe 1926: n in- 
This motif is similar, but not identical, s d feet 
cised eagle with spread wings and e “9 i 
found at Tepe Yahya (Lamberg-Karlovsky 

55, fig. 22, Pl. 19). 


chlorite Vessels were To 
d traded east and West 


d for Indus 


: te T 
Unlike the argument presen seals provide 


Valley-Mesopotamian connections, Indus-Íran 
a minute amount of evidence of Te that? 
cultural contact. Mackay (1938: 656) st oar on 
Seal with a human figure with a eae 2 
the poop of a boat found at Mohenjo- ound at 
LXXXII 30, LXXXIX A) is similar to On pers? 
Susa (Memoires de la Delegation © 

1905: 23, fig. 4). „ $18) 1° 
: Eanadon(1931. 593) and Rao Ce n has? 
fer to a seal that is square and they ju is, how” 
unicorn and a brazier, found at Susa. 75 


ES 
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lends questionable support tocontacts since 
T, 


nce is given. 
e of the Indus Valley script from a 


seal impression on a plain orange-buff shard from 
Tepe Yahya IVA context is undeniable evidence 
of cultural contact (Lamberg-Karlovksy and Tosi 
1973: 34, fig. 137). This seal impression re- 
sembles those from the early levels at Harappa 
(Vats 1940; Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi 1973: 
fig. 138). 

Several other isolated types of artefacts have 
been used to strengthen Indus Valley-Iran 
connections. These include bird whistles, found 
commonly at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and Shah 
Tepe; double animal protomes found at Harappa 
and Hissar lll, and marbles which come from 
many sites, including Anau lll (Khan 1964: 
38-40). None of these correlations provide incon- 
testable evidence for cultural contact. 

The problem then is the method and degree of 
cultural contact between Iran and the Indus Val- 
ley and the establishment of an explanatory 
model that is supported by the evidence to de- 
termine the importance of this contact. 


eve 
no refere 
The presenc 


CONCLUSION 


M evidence of cultural contact 
acceptability Bos Valley and Íran varies in 
generalization dm parallels tend to be 
Ond aoe E e motifs and/or shapes 
ment of c MM cient detail for the establish- 
vidualistic and contact. Some of the more indi- 
Hals can be technically more complex mate- 
fact, such om more confidently to show con- 
With lapis Be n ed cornelian beads, copper pins 
om Tepe SER beads, and the seal-impression 
t is A va IVA levels. 
Wholesale sae that previous theories of 
Such as Meo S ation migrations and invasions 
the light of own s (1946) are not acceptable in 
emphasis ig aa oaia evidence. Although 
cultural ae ee On those artefacts which show 
Most of the mee it must be remembered that 
Valley RU physical aspects of the Indus 
Counterparts ation do not resemble their Iranian 
and notk S city-plan, architectural plans 
Economic s m Script, metal-tool inventory, 
Senera| ae Sistence, etc., except in the most 
is Vague manner. 


'S gene 
Strong artet ral resemblance coupled with the few 


etact = 
New and imp connections has resulted in several 
Ortant diffusionist frameworks to ex- 


> 
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plein the cultural interaction b 
Valley and Mesopotamia. Ee eee 
Dales (1968; with Flam 1969) has been a 
strong proponent of an indirect trade network 
between the Indus Valley and Mesopotamia con- 
trolled by middlemen Kulli merchants from 
Pakistani Baluchistan. Dales cites the presence of 
Kulli and other Baluchistan material found at 
Umm-an Nar as evidence of Kulli trade with the 
Persian Gulf ‘that suggests that they may have 
been intimately involved in the assumed commu- 
nications between the Harappans and Mesopota- 
mians’ (Dales 1968: 17). This theory, while very 
attractive, has serious shortcomings. The Kulli 


„pottery in Umm-an Nar consists of two vessels 


with a humped bull on them but without the trad- 
itional Kulli landscape. The incised Grey Ware 
and Black-on-grey ware cannot be limited to Kulli 
culture only, but rather to an extended cultural 
sphere of south-east Iran, Baluchistan, southern 
Afghanistan and Oman (Beale 1974: 42). Neither 
of these wares is represented in the Indus Valley. 
Lamberg-Karlovsky takes issue with the Kulli 
merchant theory and states (1970: 80; 1971: 94; 
1972: 224), that there is no evidence of Kulli 
culture at Tepe Yahya or anywhere in western 
Iran, although one potsherd with a humped bull 
was found in the 1973 season at Tepe Yahya in a 
IVA context (Beale 1974). Thus, Lamberg-Kar- 
lovsky states that the Kulli culture/merchants 
could not have been involved in ET a: 
articularly considering Dales’ excavations á 
Ecc. sd (Dales 1962) and 
at Bala-kot (1974). 
rece AREA (1972: 1974) states that 
the Central Place theory offers a more p 
factory conceptual and theoretical framewor i 
which to discuss Indus-Iran-Mesopotamian í í 
tionships. The Central Place theory is an E a 
model of contact. This heon a m Rx 
1 han a result o : 
ede ae the major establishing s 
the rise of urban centres’ (Lamberg: ar 
1972: 225 ff.). : E rub 
Lamberg Korloui Na at Tepe 
demonstrates how er ae acute 


Yahya, Shahr- SE *lessening © 
ian model of ur- 


Mundigak have nece: 

the commitment s a Meee the diffusion of 
ization and the a interven- 

Eco to include the Indus and all interv 

this mo Jateau. 


ing areas of the Iranian p 
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Dales (1965: 1973) was the first to emphasize 
the indigenous development of the Indus Valley 
Cjvilization from antecedents in Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan. Mughal (1970; 1973) has success- 
fully shown the necessity for accepting the 
indigenous development of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion, although our knowledge is hampered by the 
inability to excavate the lowest levels of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 

Dales (1973-165), using corrected radiocarbon 
dates, has established archaeological parallels 
between the Early Indus cultures and Mundigak 
IV, Bampur IV, Namazga IV and Susa D. The end 
of the Harappa culture now coincides with the 
end of the Ur Ill and Akkadian periods or 1900 
B.C. (1973: 167). 

One may briefly summarize some important 
points: (1) Most of the artefact correlations con- 
nect Mature or late Indus Valley sites with late 
third millennium Iranian periods and sites, e.g. 


i minated 
m d that cultural development in Iran was 
ased on diffusion from Mesopotamia — rather, 


UR “he 3 ae Major points in conjuc- 
e arc aeological X 

theoretical ar evidence and 
guments previous] ; 

leads one to the conclusion that o y mentioned 


= Dot possible, h i 
T Owever, at this Point, with the evi- 


ence available, to postula 
Í postulate what the Processes 


Frontiers of the Indus Civitizay 
lon 


This conclusion does Point out, ho 
it would be more profitable to exami 
nal development of the Indus Vall 
than to try and establish 
development. 

One can further conclude, based on th 
amount of artefactual evidence, that only ates 
the Mature-late Harappan Phase was trade x 
important aspect of development. This trade with 
Iran was probably based on a Central place 
theory arrangement but was dependent on one 
of the small temporary but powerful cultures that 
existed in Pakistani Baluchistan. It is in this con- 
text of a succession of powerful localized tribal 
groups that the Kulli culture/merchants, among 
others, controlled the limited cultural/artefactual 
interaction between the Indus Valley and Iran. 


Wever, that 
Ne the inter. 
ey Civiliztion 
external reasons for its 
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C.C. Lamberg-Karlovsky 
An Idea or Pot-luck 


Amidst the cultural diversity of the Baluch hills and of the 
Plateau behind them, it is gradually becoming possible to 
wae interconnections which will ultimately (after much 
sed a give an element of cohesion both to the 
es Y. tures themselves and to the two riverine civiliza- 
Which are in part rooted in them. (Wheeler 1953:9). 


rn Panes of them (referring to the towns and 
M Mum tao nn borderlands) have been descri- 
Cost or and their potential regional interest is suffi- 
revealing igi ut whether they will ever throw any very 
is increasingly EE ; e origins of the great valley civilization 
ane i t ul. None of them shows any clear prim- 

ganic relationship with the Indus Valley culture, 


which Temaing a 
S obstinately a i " 
ronment. (Wheeler ra A of its own lowland envi- 


The 
third RS quotes, taken from the first and 
ie lisiti a of Sir Mortimer Wheeler's classic 
of attitude oie suggest an important shift 
ina dioi te first edition the quote appeared 
edition it & su titled Hill-villages’; in the second 
first edition th me ‘Towns and Villages’. In the 
ecome com e hill-villages' were ultimately to 
and shed jj Rucvensible as entities of ‘cohesion’ 
(the Tidus ee, on the two riverine civilizations 
rooted in them’ Mesopotamia) which are in part 
rtimer erate With the passing of 15 years, Sir 
of p essing en in his third edition, a degree 
na research ollowing the completion of addi- 
becomes ‘incre called for in his first edition, it 
„ Wns and il singly doubtful’ to him that the 
NG Of the « Mages’ will lead to an understand- 
Wheeler ee Valley civilization’. Sir Mortimer 
S it Wad due RC unduly pessimistic and, if 
Vailable to hi € incompleteness of the picture 
im at the time of writing. 


Withi 
In the 
Past two decades our understanding 


^ 


' years, the impo. 
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of the cultural conditions, reflected upon in the 
above two paragraphs by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
have been substantially increased. Wheeler, 
however, never took into consideration the 
importance of an entire geographical area which 
played a fundamental role in the emergence and 
relations of the Indus Civilization: Central Asia. 
Archaeologists never fully benefited from his 
thoughts on the excavation of a number of sites 
which have altered our conceptions. Into what 
framework would Wheeler have placed the 
recent excavations at Mehrgarh (Jarrige and 
Lechevallier 1979), Shortugai (Francfort and 
Pottier 1978), Shahr-i Sokhta (Salvatori 1978) 
and Tepe Yahya (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970, 
1973; Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi 1973), sites 
which have each, in different ways, affected our 
thinking on the Indo-Iranian borderlands and 


their relation to the Indus Civilization? In recent 
rtance of Central Asia as a distinc- 


Itural interaction with the Indus 
ecome apparent. This is evident 
with the recent discoveries of Harappan seals at 
Altyn Tepe (Masson 1977), the discovery of 
Harappan sites on the Oxus River (Francfort and 
Pottier 1978), and a Namazga V-VI site near 
Mehrgarh, in close proximity to a contemporary 
Harappan site (Jarrige 1979). Two fine compre- 
hensive summaries of the Central Asian evidence 
and the Indian borderlands have been recently 
published, by S.P. Gupta (1979) and V.M. n 
son and V.I. Sarianidi (1972; see also Tosi Í 


and Lamberg-Karlovsky 1973). 


The importance of southern Tu 


tive zone of cu 
Civilization has b 


rkmenia and 
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Geistan to the ‘Towns and Villages’ of ‘Turan’ (Tosi 1973, 1977). Such » « 
Baluchistan, and in turn, to the Indus Civilization advocating a uniformity of E a View, a, 
is becoming increasingly apparent. It is not, how- ment-within ‘Turan’ ares NU and settle. 
ever, necessary to over-exaggerate the impor- sites as Hissar, Namazga Tepe and ue 
tance of Central Asia's distinctive urban process, belonging to a single culture area v; undigak as 
nor its interaction with sites of the Iranian Plateau they share very limited culturs] P e in fact 
and the Indus Valley, by constructing ephemeral architecture, ceramics and : Smilies in 
cultural entities as the ‘Helmand Civilization’ or remains. other material 

TEPE YAHYA 

PERIOD IVC 

FROTO-SLAMITE| PERIOD 
ka 000 BC) 


B BRICK WALL [] BRICK (BUTTRESS) 
HEARTH © INTRUSIVE PIT 


O Rocks CERAMIC DRAIN SEGMENT 
ai BLANK TABLET THUNDER SEALING 


e 
INCISED TABLET ag 
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short contribution documents an 


i " 
gle building complex at 
pen ran. Excavations at Tepe Yahya 


d a single large, building from which we 
recovered Proto-Elamite tablets, cylinder seals 
and sealings, and a distinctive ceramic with gen- 
eral similarities to Jemdet Nasr types (Lamberg- 
Karlovsky 1971, 1972). The Proto-Elamite 
tablets and sealings are identical to those recover- 
ed from Susa (Vallat 1973; Potts 1975). This 
building is to be dated to the end of the fourth 
millennium and represents a colonization of 
Proto-Elamites from south-western Iran in the 
distant south-east. Though the causes bringing 
about this colonization remain obscure (Amiet 
1979; Lamberg-Karlovsky 1978), there can be 
little doubt that an eastward expansion of Proto- 
Elamite culture reaches Tepe Yahya directly, and 
indirectly influences Shahr-i Sokhta where a 
single Proto-Elamite tablet was discovered 
(Biscione et al 1978: 83). Though there is no 
evidence that Proto-Elamite expansion and 
colonization extended east of Tepe Yahya, the 
(E of painted ceramics of Baluchistan 
C iit Elamite building at Yahya sug- 
ed en with peoples to the east at a 
The direct aes pror to the Mature Harappan. 
Proto-Elamit ation of Baluchi ceramics with 

ite materials, and the specific associa- 


tion detailed bel 
ow, 
of Wheeler cee the famous sentence 


But it 
idea d CUR be averred that, however translated, the 
igtis, and cR to the Indus from the Euphrates and 
east informed dM their initial directions or at 
I wou na 
ion, ae like to point to a specific associa- 
an association, unpublished, which points to (1) 
at Yahya with of the Proto-Elamite (Period IVC) 
UNtesolye d Cental Asia, and (2) a zesultant 
ahya in R chronological problem. At Tepe 
38.1 as pot oom 4 a single pot, labelled on fig. 
found a single was uncovered. Inside this pot was 
L c 5 en Pit of Prunus sp. (identification by 
Yahya, à TN unpublished) and, for Tepe 
eral interest ic bronze disc. What is of excep- 
«5 type of bro S the geographical area in which 
ae à Suc bem is typically found. Numer- 
fr ished by Sari liscs have been recently 
om, the g ranidi (1977: 87; PL M) resulting 


Oviet mission in north-eastern 


^ 
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Afghanistan. This unique disc from Tepe Yahya 
finds ready parallel in the corpus of bronze discs 
which are dated to the Dashli 3 period within the 
chronological sequence developed by the 
Russian mission for this area of north-eastern 
Afghanistan. Dashli 3 is in turn believed to date to 
the Namazga V-VI period (late third to mid- 
second millennium) which is contemporary with 
the. Mature Harappan culture (Masson and 
Sarianidi 1972). At Tepe Yahya there can be no 
doubt of this bronze disc being directly placed 
within the Jemdet Nasr pot—thus providing a 
discrepancy of almost one millennium in. date. 
We are at a loss as to how to resolve such a close 
typological parallel within such a great 
chronological discrepancy. It has been observed, 
however, by a number of scholars that the 
chronology advanced by Russian. scholars for 
Central Asia (Namazga I-VI) is consistently too 
late. Only further research will resolve this 
chronological discrepancy: An additional parallel 
exists between another unique find at Tepe 


rately carved, was recover 
Room 5 (illustrate 
fig. 4-1). This finely carved chlorite bead finds 
parallel in Dashli 3 contexts where 
number have been fo 
105). The uniqueness 
for that matter on © 
Plateau, and its common nature in Das? 
text argues for the area of its inspiration if not P 
origin. What is of significance is that the region o 
Central Asia was far from a regional polos 3 


i Yahya and the Harappan seals 
ommunica- 


ication as fact. 
me d significance of 


j 

Mesopotamian c s 

tact still eludes us. 
nium into con ct S 

millen eee t 


mphasizing the 
ee A ee s in the mid-third milen 
si view of the modern economist 
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lerstein (1974) and argues for a ‘World 
Economy’ of economic interdependence within 
the above areas, c. 2500 B.C. This view perhaps 
over-exaggerates the interactional patterns which 
brought the cultures of Asia from Mesopotamia to 
the Indus Valley, into contact. It becomes 
increasingly obvious, however, that the urban 
process of the third millennium in one area can- 
not be understood in the absence of an under- 
standing of contiguous areas. In the process of 
integrating these areas we recognize an historical 
process usually ignored or muted in archaeologi- 
cal writings, the synergistic nature of structural 
forms. Synergy involves the production of wholes 
that are more than the sum of their parts. When 


VEEN 


ZB URN 


ONSEEETEITTEUPTT: 
vosos 
essa 
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communication. | suspect, as un 
to the archaeologist whose approach i e as itis 
sity rnaterialistic, that behind such Is of neces, 
sociation of finds described above x. is e 
ably greater communication (between M 
cultures) than has survived the archaeo| e 
cord. It is such minimal evidence that al 
to Wheeler’s concept that the ‘idea’ of Ér a 
reached the Indus Valley e 


from the w ld 
Mesopotamia, via the Irania s 
, n Plat 
Central Asia. E 


palatab 


Fig.38.2. Te 
i Pot 3 yi l Pe-Yahya: "Jemdet Nasr" ics; 
mrehaeologists tal of ‘cultures’, ee ded Copper-bronze disc type ceramics 
y, technological change 553 mic taxong. 
be within a framework of th » etc. it sh = dus F 
feedback mech i ught which includ Amiet, P. 1979. Archaeological discontinuity, a 
out ds BE Ethnic Duálity in Elam. Antiquity. Vol. LII; d. 
as á o planation Biscione, R. et al 1978. Shahr-i Sokhta, THe ral 
Network or , R. et al y 8 a 


historic Settlement and 
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Shashi Asthana 
The Place of Shahbad in 
Indus-Iranian Trade 
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Bjóla discovery of a large number of 
chlorite tur e lapis lazuli, cornelian, steatite- 
arappa Manes alabaster, copper and silver at 
efforts Raven enjo-daro and other Indus sites, 
these mj een made to locate the sources of 
O Inerals and à 0 
ld World: f nd metals in other parts of the 
; lor, so far as these are concerned, the 
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silver, etc. A few archaeological sites have also 
been located in these areas which may have 
played an important role in transmitting these 
metals and minerals from source-areas to consu- 
mer-areas, including the Indus towns, during the 
3rd millennium B.C. Here we are concerned only 
with such sources and commerical centres situa- 
ted in south-eastern Iran which might have attrac- 
ME ted the Harappans in search of the so much 
needed raw materials. 

During the last decade, two archaeological sites 
on the lranian plateau—Tepe Yahya (Kirman) 
and Shahr-i Sokhta (Siestan) —have been repea- 
tedly suggested as having commercial links with 


E. the Indus Valley (Lamberg-Karlovsky & Tosi 
€ 1973). But besides these, there is an important, 
E though less known site, Shahdad, situated at the 
A = edge of Dasht-e-lut in the Kirman region. It is 
= now increasingly realized that it might also have 
Ee played a vital role in the Harappan long-distance 


trade. Its crucial location—in the heart of the 
Kirman region at the junction of several routes— 
and the rich material that remain unearthed there 
seem fairly indicative of this suggestion. Unfortu- 
nately, Shahdad has not received sufficient atten- 
tion in n archaeology; hence a short digres- 
Sion to sketch som 
Sjakdad the n e less known facts about 
Not much has been published on the - 
tions at Shahdad except one small en 
French (Hakimi 1972) and two separate articles 
in English (Hakimi 1973) and Persian (Kaboli 
1974). An Italian expedition explored the area for 


The main mound of Sh 
ne ahd 
í east of the town of Shahdad n 
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the graveyard at three di 
and C. In all these places, a number of r ^ 
have been encountered. The recoveri Of tombs 
grave include decorated and plain aie from the 
vases and implements, marble aaa rea 
chlorite vases, as well as beads of differ a 
precious stones. In Area A alone, aM 
continued over a period of four years. Ther a 
have clearly shown the rich archaeological s : 
tial of that site and its neighbourhood. Thema 
rial unearthed from the graves attests to i 
industrial nature of the settlement to which ti 
buried people belonged. The emphasis was obvi- 
ously on local production; had it not been so, the 
Shahdadians, probably, would not have buried 
these objects in such large numbers in the graves, 

In 1977 two Italians, Salvatori and M. Vidale 
explored this area on the invitation of the Iranian 
Government (Salvatori 1977). Their exploration, 
in spite of its being limited in time and space, has 
brought to light some important evidence which 
greatly aids the vital issues of chronology and 
industrial nature of this site The explorers have 
detected three major areas of specialized crafts- 
manship— metal, pottery and semi-precious 
Stones (Salvatori 1977). The whole area has 
been divided, for convenience, into divisions and 
numbered 1-37 which will be referred to later in 
this paper. 

The typology of antiquities from Area Á, places 
this culture in the second half of 3rd mie 
B.C. while those discovered in the limited Di 
gations in Area B and C, take this site.to an ET í 
date: the first half of the 3rd millennium Ar 
(Hakimi 1973: 64-65). 

However, the Italians have date 


ferent Places- Á 


d this culture fo 


is O cer- 
the 4th-3rd millennium B.C. on the pur the 
tain indications (Salvatori 1970 ae of straw 


sruvey, a certain number of fragm Jour, very 
tempered ware, reddish or brown in Ar Tald Iblis 
similar to the Lalehzar Coarse Ware í Ware wit 
I-II together with fine, painted, bu n sliph 
black decoration on red or red-brow shards 
been discovered. At the same time, | motifed in 
of a thin, walled, sub-cylindrical e ected. This 
dense Chevron pattern have been S 5 
pottery is similar to the potte 
The lithic blade industry 2 
cultural traits of Yahya. Lite 
suggests its date in the 4th 
(Kramer 1952), for example, the 7^ locat? 

of Enmerker and Lord of Aratta. $ 
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BER of Aratta is debatable but it is now location of Aratta in this epic indicates. It is 
the m realized that it could be identified with significant that this identification makes Shahdad 
generally s the geographical description and 
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Fig.39.2. Shahdad: 1-3 copper objects: test 
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Fig.39.3. Shahdad: Etched carnelian beads 


contemporary with the Uruk dynasty of Mesopo- 
tamia, in the 4th millennium B.C. Thus, it is possi- 
ble that its beginning was earlier than the 3rd 
millennium B.C. probably the 4th millennium B.C, 
The large number of fragments of different 
objects that are still found scattered on the site 
Provide a real insight into its past. The cultural 
assemblage can be divided under three heads. 


(1) Metal Production 
(2) Stone Production (semi-precious) 
(3) Pottery Production 


METAL OBJECTS 


The graveyard has yielded n 


i umerous metal 
Objects, both intact and fra 


(Hakimi 1973. 65-66) 
Besides th 
Seals with fi 


our knowledge itis difficu] á 
: j tt i i 
di Possibly filtered from Shahri Sa pe but 
n regi i i 
n egion which has also yielded sim; 
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possibility that it came from Namazga Depe, the 
Period III township, from where Shahr-i Sokhta 
also seems to have received these seals, Metal 
beads, made of an alloy of silver and lead, have 
also been found here. 

All these metal objects leave no room for 
doubts about the high quality of local production. 
We know that metallurg was not new to this 


i. 


ha 
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iqui he 5th millen- 
us antiquity goes back to t 

eee d Iblis (Caldwell 1967). The local pro- 
ae „f metal objects is further attested to by 


E of smelting furnaces in the excava- 
(Hakimi, 1973: 66) as well as in 
nearby areas in the form of circu- 
lar mud and mud-brick structures 
(Salvatori 1977). The fairly large production of 
metal objects can easily be made out from the 
nature or rejects found in a 500 x 500 m area: it 
was found fully covered with copper slags. Some 
fragments of crucibles and a few scoriae collected 
during this survey reinforce the theory that this 
was the metal production area of the town. 
Salvatori (1977) feels that the area of distribution 
of these items was so vast that it is difficult to 
think that this workshop was meant exclusively to 
meet the internal demands of the township. 


explorations in 
Jar and rectangu 


STONE OBJECTS 


Objects made of cornelian, agate, chalcedony, 
a chlorite-steatite, turquoise,alabaster and 
aa E me been discovered in large num- 
While a eed graves (Hakimi 1973: 66). 
eee ie " (fig. 39.2/4-T)and chlorite- 
boss ang orked in the form. of pots and pans- 
lapis px efe etc. cornelian, turquoise and 
Except S. or making beads, spacers, etc. 
E ae i azuli, all the semi-precious stones 
en la le to Shahdadians from near big 
2 aoe of course, came from Badakshan. 
both have a the working areas at Shahdad 
Vases in dies ed a number of chlorite-steatite 
Que. This m TA shapes, some of which are uni- 
Probably s es it clear that Shahdadians were 
objects from a manufacturers. The steatite 
tric and ani ahdad are decorated with geome- 
relief. A 2d motifs, both engraved and in 
(Hakimi 1973. dee objects may be noted 
animals, A Ce cup decorated with six 
að i mu long horns is shown facing a 
aised tail, ie een there is a serpent with a 
€Picted on th animal, probably a leopard, is 
(2) A e back of the lion 
With « -eW small vessels in the 
Sima Vessel at to mni e form of a house 
Milar vessels h p (Hakimi 1972: pl. XV, a-c). 
ahya (fig. 39.2/9). been found at Susa and 


(Vat te A 
Ncentric circ ttles with a square base. 


D les decorate the body (Hakimi 
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(4) Vessels of different forms decorated with 
different types of mat designs (Fig. 39.2/10). 
Some vessels are decorated with concentric 
circles. 

(5) Compartmented square boxes, with coiled 
serpents moulded on the lids (Fig. 39.2/11-12). 
This type was known in the Indus Valley and 
Tarut in the Persian Gulf (Hakimi 1972: pl. 
XIV a, b). 

Being part of the recoveries from the grave, all 
of them are in good condition and give an idea of 
their orginal beauty. The graves have yielded 
plenty of cornelian beads in different shapes. Of 
these, etched cornelian beads are of special 
significance since they are typically the Indus 
type. 

Lapis lazuli objects have been found in tombs 
in abundance, in the shape of beads, while, in the 
working-areas, they are rare. 

Stone seals were also common, including 
cylindrical seals. One of the alabaster cylinder se- 
als (Hakimi 1972: pl. XXVI), shows, the goddess 
of vegatation kneeling and surrounded by ears of 
corn. To her right, by a tree stands the protective 
goddess of animals, wearing à long skirt and with 
two horns on her head, with caprids at her side. 
Between the two goddesses, 2 sheep has been 
placed on a platform. Some other cylinder seals 
in limestone and alabaster depict the goddess of 


fertility. 
Local productio 
almost certain. During 


n of most of these objects is 
the survey, á very large 


dence collected, in the 


On the basis o c 
heads and beads, as many ás six 
the possibility of 
absolutely certain, 
of drills were foun 
Area 17, the Italian en 


int withi rt time. 1, 
flint within a very sho , 
e in a nearby area. Th 


gories: 


ated. Thousands 
n the surface: In 


lorers col 


were collected 


l A 
ong to three main cate 
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rins (88.7470); thick blades 


(1) The larger 
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l ts of drills 

A De z E i functional part and a 
asal 

depression in the head (2.40%)- E 

The first two types are similar to the dri 


(8 


ound 


at Tepe Hissar while the last one has its parallel at 
Shahr-i Sokhta and Chanhu-daro. The drills, 
: though normally used to make holes in beads 
p have however, also been used to execute 
geometric patterns on chlorite stamp seals. These 
thousands of drills in such a vast working area not 
only indicate the production of a large number of 
stone objects, including beads, but also furnish a 
clue to the commercial activities at Shahdad. 


D as 


POTTERY 


E As far as the Shahdad pottery is concerned, it 
a includes forms commonly found in areas east of 
Shahdad. Mesopotamian pottery was not favou- 
red at Shahdad while at Yahya, though close to 
Shahdad, we have a few specimens of Jemdet 
Nasr pottery. However, Shahdad pottery has its 
parallel at Bampur, Khurab, Damin, etc. Recent 
advances in Baluchi archaeology make it amply 
clear that Baluchi influences on all this pottery 
cannot be ruled out. Regarding pottery, four 
factors are important (Hakimi 1973: 64: 65). 

Buff Ware and Red Ware with various designs 
in black have been discovered. Further, the 
designs and shapes of these pots are comparable 
to the pots from Bampur, Khurab, Damin, Deh- 
gazi and Tepe Yahya (fig. 39.2/8). Representa. 
ga and stylized flowers were com 

on: j : 
d Á : Sum and ari Large and small jars 
B o both: the Buff Ware and 

(2) Black-on 
: I “grey ware has b i 
k A ed quantity. Its limited md Sí 
— ether south- i ae 
oti east Iranian sites show that they were 
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found bearing these signs, wheth 
i singly Or in groups of five dis 
signs were made on clay bef, 
er incised with a metal or 
oth simple and complex i ; 
ance. Several graffiti signs can es In abund. 
Hakimi refuses to take them as the Be M t 
and believes that each of these sión M Miro 
which grouped with others, takes fela Aen 
phrase. A Proto-Elamite inscription uc 
] e 
HM vase, has led Hakimi to form this 

The local production of these wares, excludi 
the grey ware, is beyond doubt, The discove d 
potters's kiln in excavations and expen 
supports this belief. Two kilns found in the exca- 
vations are in poor condition but their bases with 
fine painted pot-sherds are intact. In explorations 
also, two sub-areas 1 and 4, have been detected 
as the potters’ areas since numerous kilns have 
been found here. Four kilns in sub-area no.4 
contained some pot-sherds of the 4th millennium 
B.C., while 20 kilns in sub-area no. 1 are devoid of 
pottery (Salvatori 1977). 

Significantly enough, none of the potsherds 
has revealed Mesopotamian influence. 

Three life-size male busts of clay (fig. 39.4) 
have also been unearthed in the graves (Hakimi 
1973: 66). These are unique to the Iranian 
Plateau during the 3rd millennium B.C. This 
seems to be the result of Mesopotamian influence 
as the tradition of making life-size statues in stone 
was prevalent in Mesopotamia and nowhere Er 

This short survey of explorations makes Sha ; 
dad a prosperous and active town in the AM 
region with thriving crafts in metal, pottery fe 
semi-precious stones, producing a large nu It 
of commodities both in quantity and pen 
appears that the natural resources of PT 
have been exploited by Shahdadians ox eee 
This large scale production, vast working = 
for different crafts, the number of ET $5 an 
natural resources in the surrounding reg of sev 
Shahdad's crucial location at the cro i up 
eral routes indicate that this town ne neal an 
as a commercial centre, engaged in J 
chlorite vase trade with the east and west 


er they Occ 

t ure 

tinct Symbols, fie 
Ore firing and were 
a stone stylus. Signs 


COMMERCIAL INTERACTION á a " 
We shall now try and ascertain Sage 
the West Asian trade of the Harappa 


3 stet; 
Minerals like steatite-chlorite, alaba : 
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tian, lapis lazuli, and icta QUE. e 
he main commodities tor cence P 

EÐA nt world. All these items were exten- 
both by the Indus people and the 
Mesopotamians. As both, Indus and Mesopo- 
tamia, Were completely devoid of these raw 
materials, they certainly exploited a region like 
Kirman which is still known for its rich resources, 
e.g. copper, silver, lead, chlorite-steatite, alabas- 
ter and turquoise. Sites like Shahdad and Yahya 
came into existence probably as entre pots since, 
geographically, Kirman is centred between the 
Indus and Mesopotamia. Kirman was, in fact, the 
eastern-most boundary of the effective Mesopo- 
tamian culture-area as well as the western-most 
limit of the effective Harappan culture-area. This 
can easily be inferred from the pottery assemb- 
lage and other items of Shahdad. The pottery is 
comparable to the pottery found in areas east of 
Shahdad, while the non-pottery artefacts are akin 
ae Sai assemblages of the area west of 
P oe x such, it seems this site was a big 
me e centre and served as a meeting- 

or the Indus-Meopotamian merchants 


for ivi i 
es raw materials as well as finished 


sively use 


A i ; 
ns are important for this study: 
chlorite, alabaster, cornelian, turquoise, 


lapis lazuli : 
made from eren silver and lead and the goods 


Steatite-Chlorite 


Miner. - 
End Mke steatite-chlorite, alabaster and 
Afghanistan ^ Prevalent in Saudi Arabia, Íran, 
The use of th Baluchistan, Pakistan and India. 
Harappan lese minerals were fairly common in 
decorative ER for making seals, beads and 
Sources lay D That may indicate that the 
alappans A the areas regularly visited by the 
Suggested b pet of such sources have been 
We are Sone ifferent scholars. Here, however, 
West of the ed only with the sources lying 
n Baluchistan those of Baluchistan and Iran. 
Potential loc an, the district of Zhob has two 
in ancient oe but whether they were mined 
Nother sour es or not, is not definitely known. 
man region i lies in the Soghun Valley of the 
ne Shahdad in Iran. People from Tepe Yahya 
ese Sour, Possibly made the maximum use of 
mercial ec The Hara i 
contacts wi ppans, who were in com- 
elves or with these cities either by them- 


ro ; 
ugh middlemen, seem to have a 
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significant supply of this material from the Sind 
and' Punjab areas. At present, other major 
sources are not known. 

As far as the finished goods are concerned, at 
least one category of objects — 'stone vases — is 
found over a large part of the Old World. Itis well 
known that steatite-chlorite vases formed one of 
the main commodities of trade in West Asia dur- 
ing-the third millennium B.C. This single item, in 
its various shapes and designs, had surpassed all 
other commodities of that period in the extent of 
its distribution which spread from Syria to the 
Indus including the Persian Gulf. We shall con- 
centrate, here, on a special type of stone vase — 
‘Compartmented Vase’ — which has been found 
only at Mohenjo-daro, Shahdad and Tarut. 


CHLORITE: Two fragmentary chlorite vases— 
square with four compartments; decorated with 
zig-zag designs on the outer surface in two regis- 
ters; marked by holes at the top four corners (for 
hanging-cords); and with a proposed lid— have 
been discovered at Mohenjo-daro (Marshall 
1931: pl. CXXI 36-37). Chlorite vases have been 
found at Mehi, Shahi Tump and in the Dasht Val- 
ley but they are the common variety prevalent in 
the Old World. The Mohenjo-daro pleces are 
extremely important for visualizing the trade rela- 
tions between the Indus cities an Shahdad. So 
far, Yahya alone has yielded objects similar to 
these and in various stages of manufacture; only 
finished objects in this material are found at other 


sites(Kohl 1975; 20-21). The question that o 
arises is extremely significant: did bene one 
supply these vases to the whole Old a 
Lamberg-Karlovsky has so far maintaine x 
Yahya was the only workshop, Í. rud 
ind, may not be the case. | a s 
Eat a both in quality and quantity, far 
better and far more ue 
xamples. At the same 
Mee the Old World ever ha 
ol 


Yahya collection 


for example, Í 
RS found. This type 
rallels at Shah 


mi : pl. XIV, a-9^ 
bers (Hakimi 1972: P her semi-precious 


l he ot 
CORNELIAN: Cornelian is t n various shapes: — 
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at various places, 
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river-beds or né 
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but more often, it was impor- 
arieties, the etched cornelian 
nificance for trade 


quartz formations, 
ted. Of the several v 


beads are of special sig 
contacts as they represent typical Harappan 


workmanship and decorative designs 
(fig.39.3/1-18). They are widely distributed in 
Harappan India—Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, 
Gumla, Amri, Banawáli, Kalibangan, Surko- 
ada, Lothal and Chanhu-daro. Outside the 
Harappan frontiers, they have been found at 
several Mesopotamian sites, such as Al-Hiba, 
Nippur, Ur, Kish, Tell -Asmar; Iranian sites, 
such as Susa, Yahya and Shahdad; Bactrian 
sites, such as Shartugai and a few Persian Gulf 
sites. Excavations have proved that Chanhu- 
daro and Lothal were the main centres for the 
bead-making industry as elaborate kilns for 
this purpose were found at these sites. Further, 
many unfinished beads and waste products 
have also been found at these sites. In Iran, 
Shahdad is the only site which has produced 
these etched cornelian beads in large numbers 
{personal examination). More than thirty of 
them were found by the writer in just a few 
trays shown to her; how many more there 


the most prized 
illennium B.c. It 
and beyond the 
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has been dealt with by the ay 
other place (Asthana 1979). H 
to point out that the available 
to conclude that the Shahdadi 
not control the mines at any 
were indeed controlling the 
export-merchants, they would 

export commodity in d large ni EN S 
graves since what is not in circulation is E 
economic proposition. Secondly, if they M 
controlling the mines, they could have su E 
the lapis lazuli to King Enmerker, the Rr 
Uruk who, according to one text, had these 
the Lord of Aratta (a site identified with 
Shahdad), for obtaining lapis lazuli and come- 
lian. The Lord of Aratta agreed to the mutual 
exchange: cornelian for grain. What is most 
significant is the fact that he completely omitted 
the precious lapis lazuli; a fact which clearly 
shows that it was an export item with the Shahda- 
dians. However, they themselves imported the 
raw maierial from some other trading agency 
which controlled the lapis mines of Badakshan: 
probably the Harappans or the Sokhtians at this 
point of time. 

TURQUOISE: Turquoise was the most popular 
stone in the Middle East in the third and second 
millennia B.C., but it was used by the Harappare 
in limited quantities as only Mohenjo-daro, Re- 
hman Dehri and Mehargarh have yielded bee 
of this stone. Soviet Central Asia (Kizil Kum) a 
Iran (Nishapur, Yazd) are known fone ae 
oise deposits. At present, it is difficult to locate 
main source for this material. Howarda 
appears that these beads in their finished f i 
may have come from Iran or Soviet Cas e 
or both. The site of Shahdad has c Some 
number of turquoise beads in ei 
of these have also come from the je 
area. Perhaps, this indicates that the "os, ies i 
turquoise beads, found at Harappan 97^ 


thoress at some 
ere it may Suffice 
evidence forces Us 
ans themselves did 
time. First, ift 


á hey 
mines and were 


Shahdad. 

Metals xtensive 
Copper, silver and lead were A have Pr? 
used by the Harappans, apo a number 
duced copper objects De Subject e 
However, copper is not a 4 number 9 val A 


study of trade pattern since Asia. ^ | 
RSS. been located in India and VE ig "i n | 
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copper deposits of Baluchistan, E 
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h the Khetri mines could have eas- 
asthan and Haryana requirements. 
In the Kirman region, copper metallurgy had a 
long tradition which goes back to 5000 B.C. at 
Tal-I-Iblis. This region is full of copper deposits. 
Shahdad has yielded a number of copper objects 
and the metal-production area of this site is quite 
extensive. It probably supplied copper objects or 
copper ingots to other cities; possibly to the 
Harappans also. But archaeology has vet to 
prove this as similar copper objects have not 
been found in Harappan areas so far. However, 
Lothal and Susa both have similar copper ingots. 
pper ing 

A copper mirror, (fig. 39.2/2) discovered at 
Shahdad, has attracted the attention of archaeo- 
logists (Hakimi 1972: pl. XXI C). It is a typical 
Indus type mirror which reached Shahdad 
through the normal trade routes. This is probably 
a product of the Baluchi area or Southern Bactria 
(at Dashly Tepe a similar mirror has been found). 
The silver and lead in this region were the 
other attractions for the Harappans. Silver was 
Sm by the Harappans living in Sind and the 
að ÉR in Gujarat and Rajasthan, it was 
used. It appears that si i il- 

ab e ely FRA ni was easily avail 
which was part o the Harappan area, 
‘alten, e NS side and Rs dor 
Mohenjo-daro E g sources of silver, for 
Af } rappa, seem to be those in 

ghanistan and | : 
COHEN ran. Lead mines, a possible 
Nakhlak E also, have been located between 
Isphana, Kirm ayazeh, Anarak zone Khazakstan, 
Silver mine an and in the Elburz Mountain. 
at Kuh-i Nu. are located in southern-eastern Iran 
In India ERE and between Fasa and Zahedan. 
slvacee ee ERBEN Bihar and Orrisa contain 
quantities, Si ead „Ores but only in small 
tegions, and ie Orissa and Bihar were far-off 
are the itt er and Jawar mines in Rajasthan 
ave no Hs Ources for lead and silver, but we 
Made of t Inite times. Distribution of objects 
ind ang Pus. dele was more widespread in 
This may su jab than inGujarat and Rajasthan. 
In frg [UE these metals were brought 
Afghani sls sla and not from Rajasthan. 
e*Ploited, The E Sources may both have been 
ahdagi arappans may have traded with 
ans both f y 

or silver and lead. 
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pans, tne problem that arises concerns the 
mechanism of trade itself. Did the Harappan 

themselves go to Shahdad or were some mide 
men involved?. This problem has been dealt else- 
where in detail (Asthana 1979: 55-60). Here suf- 
fice it to mention that both Kulli and Shahi Tump 
people were active and mobile in this part of Iran. 
They possibly worked ʻon behalf of the Hara- 
ppans, as typical Harappan pottery and seals are 
not available at Shahdad. On the basis of the 
concentration of grey ware, such as at Shahi 
Tump (Makran), and its limited occurrence at 
Shahdad, Tepe Yahya, Shahr-i Sokhta, Barapur, 
etc. in Íran, it can easily be visualized that the 
Shahi Tump people carried the goods to Shah- 
dad and transacted business with Shahdadians as 
well as with the Mesopotamians (whose presence 
in the field of commerce seems evident from the 
discovery of a cylinder seal). 

The total picture of the evidence given here 
convinces us that Shahdad was a big commercial 
town of the third millennium B.C. and that the 
Harappans also interacted with them, partly di- 
rectly, partly indirectly. 
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Sumerian Trading Communities 
Residing in Harappan Society 


» S REN Parpola and Brunswig (1977: 
Í AN Bun to cuneiform records of 
BE icon P Rm B.C. which refer to 
Bee P eluhha, who, as the authors 
E Me 5 ergone a process of acculturation 
AER t xu of Ur III times’. They 
tökin ATE re erences, of Ur II date, 
TE Ne uhha village, situated in the ter- 
hse Bie city state of Lagash, thus surmis- 
on eens auc of commercial enclaves in the 
Additional ‘a ports of southern Mesopotamia. 
Vrae 4 e same authors demonstrated, that 
ing Akkadian nee resided in Mesopotamia dur- 
ences, which imes. In contrast to the Ur lll refer- 
umetians’ th Se to well-established ‘new 
authors, ee kkadian record, used by these 
they call “a ae to witness the presence of what 
immigrant’, be or second generation Meluhhan 
ave teens E a name which appears to 
of Meluhhan m ee from his native 
m of Meluhhan d umerian. The pre- 
D ás mentioned í ps docking at the city of 
em BO CE um 2 inscription by Sargon, 
ue an RE it the reference to a man 
uhha shi ame entitled, ‘the holder of a 


hip’, whi 
eet and dba sh ich appears on a late Akkadian 
eal bears e fact that a Sargonid cylinder 


in the j ipti « 
ferpretep eileen ‘Su-ilisu, Meluhha 
seem fairly sufficient evidence 


Ply th 
veluhha ath ae en from Akkadian times, 
Oute via the M mainteings a direct 


ie 
modar prese 

ae the Ra Paper we will take, as a working 

elates Móa accepted view , which 

a with the Indus Civilization in 
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its widest geographical and chronological sense. 
The testimony that the raw materials used for the 
varied artistic achievements in Early Dynastic 
times are similar to the ones known to have come 
from Meluhha during the Akkadian and Ur Ill 
periods, appears to hint at the proto-urban or 
formative phase of the Harappan culture. This is 
approximately datable to the early centuries of 
the third millennium B.C., for the earliest Indus— 
West Asian trade contacts,at which time they 
formed a minor component in the recently — 
documented contemporary trade network of the 
Iranian Plateau and Mesopotamia: EU 
Until recently it was generally felt that, altho- 2 
ugh the Mesopotamian tests show clear and 
personal trade contact through both Dilmun 
Magan at the entrance ofthe Arabian Gulf, réf 
ence to Sumerian fleets or Sumerian merchar t 
actually departing from Mesopotamia direct 
Meluhha were not proven, although Butz 
sizes, ‘Es ist auffallig, dass wir i ; 
Ninhursag” den EXPORT von S 


nach Meluhha kennen (Butz 19 


maintained, that archaeologi 
o 


failed 


been considered less obvious and thus recogni- 
zed, perhaps they have not received the attention 
which they deserve. j 

The aim of this short paper is to show a situa- 
tion very similar to that existing in Mesopotamia, 
may well pertain to the Indus Valley areas, de- 
spite the lack of textual support. 

An unbiased study of a rather large group of 
what may be loosely termed ‘sealing amulets’, 
reported from the old excavations at Harappa, 
Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro, appears to 
show definite non-Indus characteristics. This 
perhaps calls for a reappraisal of the cylinder 
seals from Mohenjo-daro and Kalibangan. This 
new approach to the Indus material currently 
under discussion would appear to indicate Sume- 
rian integration into the multi-ethnic Harappan 
society, primarily through the impetus of mercan- 
tile interest. Perhaps initially ill-defined and 
insignificant, one might surely presume that the 
resultant Sumero-Indian descendants adapted 
completely to the confines of the Harappan social 
order, as conversely the offspring of the Harap- 
pan merchants achieved in the Mesopotamian 
sphere. 

à The most intrinsic difference in trading matters 

> eee and the Indus Civilization 

e do d inder seal in the former cultu- 

ence n that of the stamp 

ij rtheless, i 

have one basic trait in ee 
they provide the Written transactions and 


. arrangements, as well as the iti 
E nts, commodi 
bulk consignments with IM 
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authenticity of the sender. The 
der seal is inherent to the Mesop aa cylin- 
sphere of influence has, up to a rund 
recognize the occurrence of the foe lið to 
from Mohenjo-daro as an indication heh ni 
shape of the cylinder was at least exped E 
with during the time span of the Indus Civil. 
tion, without, however, considering the conting. 
ency of their presence in the Harappan cultural 
environment. 

Taking the two basic characteristic elements of 
the cylinder seal, namely the cylindrical Shape 
and the narrative concept, as a guide, the follow- 
ing objects will prove pertinent to our topic: 

l.squattish, slender and  miniature-shaped 
cylinder seals proper, made of stone, steatite, 
faience and perhaps shell and bearing Indus as 
well as non-Indus designs. As a rule they appear 
to be drilled, although in a few cases they have 
been left undrilled. One squat and drilled stone 
cylinder, discovered in the Harappan layer at 
Kalibangan Period II in Rajasthan, shows a 
deeply cut design with purely Indian subject — | 
matter (Lal 1979, pl. Ia), which can be compared 15! 
with similar devices from Kalibangan itself and — | 
from Mohenjo-daro (Mackay 1938). Two holed 1 | 
cylinder seals from Mohenjo-daro have less read- | 
ily identifiable representations. One rather girar 
tish steatite cylinder from the so-called ‘lower 
levels’ shows, in a technique only describable as 
‘deep drilled’, a non-Indus device of two irs 
horned animals with birds above their bae 
erect and gigantic creature possibly a snake um 
prey in its mouth, and a small spiky tree Tras 
ween the two quadrupeds (Mackay 1938, bove 
Ic). The theme of animals with birds shown a on 
their backs in a landscape, recall similar ae A 
the Scarlet Ware for example from Khafeja adit 
Tell Agrab in the Diyala region. Only D d t 
liarly erect ‘spiky’ tail of the animal on áð 
has its parallels among the representation definite 
Square stamp seals, but no clear anc art can 
comparisons with Mesopotamian M seal 
be as yet suggested. The second cy db 
comes from the so-called 'upper haped and 
Mohenjo-daro and is more slenderly inda with 
less sophisticated drilled calcite d shows no 
rather worn details (Mackay 1938). i ged rer 
gazelles or antelopes, and an eight-'e8 anten 
ture, most likely an insect with 


i an 
nae. The two-horned anmai Indus pev E 
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ertoire (During Caspers 1976), but the possible 
P an be compared, to some degree, with a 
d outsize insect with antennae on 
n faience amulets (Mackay 1938: 
CI, 13, 19a-19b). Some compari- 
drawn between this creature and 
portrayed on a single-sided 
terracotta amulet (Mackay 1938: 363, pl. CH, 
16). Both these are from Mohenjo-daro. The 'up- 
per levels’ at Mohenjo-daro also furnished a long 
and fairly slender cylinder, originally with a pale 
turquoise-blue glaze over a soft white paste and 
with irregularly crossed diagonal lines. Buchanan 
regarded this undrilled cylinder as probably being 
a bead, but this view seems untenable since one 
end bears a swastika device and the other, two or 
more indistinct Indus characters, both usable for 
impressions (Mackay 1938: 485, pl. XCVI 509). 
A fourth possible cylinder seal from the ‘lower 
levels’ at Mohenjo-daro consists only of a small 
portion made of steatite on which only one possi- 
ble Indus sign is still discernible (Mackay 1938: 
485, pl. XCVI. 509). 

Up to date, only three cylinder seals have been 
ud from Harappa, all of which are made of 
CXXXIV. eR (Vats 1940: 317, 327, pls. 
shania q.R.S. XCV 409, 409a). The longest in 
d ed with two pictograms and shows 
disi rene ae each end. The next one is a 

ah A sé ug just under half a centimetre 

[ORNA Scribed round the circumference. Vats 
FAR S that it is the only example of its kind so 
iis E e lar small cylinder, but this time 
Die ofits tina also referred to as the only exam- 
found its circ is inscribed with Indus characters 
earing a Fx aie and on the top, and 

erence to SS circle on the lower end. No re- 
nde: seals has come from Chanhu- 


aro and È 
even ‘seali ; EA 
Tare, en ‘sealing amulets’ are significantly 


: We co 
me n nn 
Number of Amat W to a second group of a limited 


Seals—in fact it V, straight-sided ‘mock’ cylinder 
empty or unfi May even be better to call them 
ie Measuring meas ce cylinders—made of shell, 
156 «OMS from een 1.3 and 3 cm in height. One 
arappa. Th Mohenjo-daro and five from 

to the nat ree of them show a vertical hole due 
self, ¢ ea spiral-like formation of the shell 
Perforation, imitating an intentionally drilled 


ince We h 
Shell ig of a ave to take into consideration that 
Perishable nature, we may have to 
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entertain that these ‘imitation’ shell cylinders 
whether naturally holed or left unperforated, may 
well have occurred more frequently. In the con- 
text of our topic, it seems pertinent to recall that, 
in Early Dynastic (I-II) Sumer, the core of large 
shells was used in the manufacture of the sturdy 
cylinder seals, one of the many types and var- 
ieties abounding during that period. In Sargonid 
times, however, the use of the soft shell cores 
became rare and they were discontinued before 
the end of this period. Even wooden cylinder 
seals are known to have been of limited usage in 
ancient Sumer in Early Dynastic times. Taking 
into account the relationship between the Indus 
Valley Culture and Sumer in pre-Akkadian times, 
there can be no substantial objection to the hypo- 
thesis that this Mesopotamian practice may well 
have been transferred to ancient India when the 
first Sumerian traders started to settle down in the 
Indus Valley regions. The suitability of the Indian 
wood for seal-cutting remains, nevertheless, a 
matter for further investigation. The fact that at 
least three of the empty ‘imitation’ cylinders have 
no bore-hole, and this also pertains to the cylin- 
der from Mohenjo-daro, regarded by Buchanan 
as probably being a bead, may well be another 
pointer in favour of an early, pre-Akkadian con- 
tact, since an axial perforation is not general 
amongst the earliest Mesopotamian cylinder 
eals. 
3. This brings us to a third group of objects 
relevant to our topic and which appear P consis 
derable numbers both at Harappá and Mohenjo- 
d t Chanhu-daro (Mackay 
aro, though only once a 


: . LII, 33, 33a). These consist of lon- 
iN s d pieces of reddish clay 


metimes with traces of 
the latter originally witha 
They bear narrative scenes 157 


bluish-yellow coating: R 
which can be readily t 
sions, made by a ee E: 
longish pieces wit their s 
aed longitudinally, this E 
resuit of rolling a cylinder seal a 
one side of a pr bably ready- 
or faience. The 
with comparable 
in the Indus Valle m 
rishable nature 9 g 
t of these twisted impress! 
fer to refer to a5 
narrative design 


their being made in moulds, as eae 
old excavation reports. Assuming tha Re "S 
has been usesd, it would be unlikey tha d 
‘sealing amulets’ were twisted and warped, 
although in principle, a mould could be consi- 
dered for the occasional straight strips of clay with 
narrative impressions on one or more sides. It is 
also possible that the latter were formed by join- 
159 ing two strips of clay back to back after the im- 
print was made. fk 
The fourth group of relevant material is a large 
number of long cylindrical or oval-shaped ‘seal- 
ing amulets’, which occur primarily at Harappa 
with one example only from Mohenjo-daro. They 
share a common feature in that their moulds must 
have been made in two parts which, on being 
pressed together, formed a more or less distinct 
ridge at the point of juncture. These thin relief 
lines divide the narratives one from the other and 
sometimes the narrative from an accompanying 
script. Among these pottery and faience ‘sealing 
amulets' certain groups of different denomination 
appear to be duplicated from one and the same 
- mould. Though no such moulds have come to 
light to support this theory, it is always possible 
that they were formed of a less durable material 
Such as wood, perhaps thin copper, or even, in- 
= deed, of clay. The usage of moulds was known to 
5 _ the Indus people, since it seems a fair supposition 
— that open clay moulds were employed to produce 
e double-faced terracotta heads and the human 
3 nd feline masks from Mohenjo-daro. The actual 
Presence of an open mould at the latter site 
onal communication) for the manufacture of 
head indicates a similar practice for possi- 
several of the more splendidly rendered ter- 
tta animal heads. Contrarily, the bodies ap- 
ear to have been modelled by hand. 
d or oval-shaped ‘sealing amulets’ 
narrative character than displayed 
of the warped cylinder impres 
v a line of Indus script on one 
Ses one single representation 
unin a railing (Vats 1940: 317, 
326, 328; 
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on 


317, 330, pl. XCIII, 307, 318, 319) on th 
Can we perhaps assume that the 
cylinder seal per se was used as a pr 
using a purely Indus Valley decorati E 
Appearing to bear out this supposition, w es 
been able to demonstrate that the use 
cylinder was more frequent than had been 
ously recognized and also that the pattern 
range from the purely Indian, through the | 
esque to the possibly Sumerian influenced. 
The hollow clay or faience cylinders with relief 
designs, as well as the longish twisted and Warped 
pieces of clay and faience showing cylinder 
impressions, have been subjected to frequent 
handling and rubbing since their surfaces are 
smoothed and worn and their narratives often 
blurred and indistinct. This together with the fact 
that they have no hole or boss for attachment 
lends itself to the supposition that they may have 
been carried or stitched in a case, a pouch ora 
comparable cloth or leather envelope, as an 
amulet, much as today in the case of amulets or 
good luck charms. They are often so erased by 
rubbing that decipherment is difficult and some 
pottery 'sealing amulets' have a semi-polished 
surface, as if constantly held in the fingers. It 
could perhaps be suggested that these sealing 
amulets’ served a purpose similar to the so-called 
‘worry beads’ of the Arabs today. 


€ other. 
shape of the 165 


e have 
Of the 
Previ- 
S Used 
ndian- 


ir direct 
Being used as amulets of some sort, their direc 


practical function for mercantile purpose d p E 
sibly largely ceased to exist. However, à a 
one rectangular red-slipped (emule cil, 16 | 
Mohenjo-daro (Mackay 1938: soles E Ke. dB 
8-10), showing amongst other motifs, a Bes 
with a platform around it—the motif P eios 
lence at Harappa—has on the ipd. that at 
impression from a mat, perhaps SU d a con- 
least some of the cylinders may have 

current use for trading purpose. 


Lack of space prevents : 
intrinsic elements of the uu 
stone cylinders and these 'seam the complete 
cutsory discussion can be found in where (AION 
paper which will be published else paral- 


; ttha 
1980-81). Here we can only point oe detect@ 
lels as well as differences ee Harapp? an 
between the 'sealing amule fro 
Mohenjo-daro regarding oV 


3 m n 5 
single motifs, ‘their position „cy of oc 
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of commonly shared patterns. Chanhu-daro can 
be disregarded in this respect, since this site 
furnished only one warped impression. 

It suffices to enumerate the most salient point- 
ers in favour of possible cultural and/or mercan- 
tile contacts within the proto-urban or formative 
phase of the Harappan Culture and early Sumer. 
One important suggestive correlation with pre- 
Sargonid Sumer is the hair-styling of the male 
Indus figurines portrayed on the square stamp 
seals, the stone cylinder seal from Kalibangan, 
the ‘sealing amulets’ and the stone and clay 
sculpture from the Indus Valley, the latter which 

167 is found exclusively at Mohenjo-daro. In each 
168 case, the hair is dressed in a bun, which is then 
| secured horizontally by means of a ribbon or 
hairslide of some sort,resulting in the division of 
hair into two protuberancess one above the 
other. These Indian fashions most closely resem- 

ble those of the Early Dynastic III period, or at the 
very latest, those of early Akkadian times, e.g. the 
‘Stele of the Vultures’ of King Eannatum of 
Umma,.c. 2500 B.c., the statue of Lamgi-Mari, 
King of Mari, also to be dated to the first half of 

169 the third millennium B.C. and the electrum 
Wig-helmet of King Meskalamdug from the Royal 
Cemetery at Ur, possibly belonging to Early 
Dynastic Ill B. Should these be thought to be a 
od link between the hairstyles of the Indus 
era of Mesopotamia then, it seems fair to 
diced lat the transference of style occurred 
Wee RE or shortly after, the fashion was in 
satistactori esopotamia itself. This era coincides 
a ae with the earliest proposed date for 
emetery at DONAR: beads from the Royal 
accepted b ME since it still seems to be generally 
ecu 2 ear Eastern archaeologists, to date 

st Importéd comelian beads from south- 


i ern 

| e i 

| EDIN Ba to c. 2550 B.c., that is to say 
f Anot ; 

| Com her Suggestive link with Western Asia is a 


h E Tam-like animal sometimes with a 
Shown ce and with long, undulating horns 
Mohenjo eb on a ‘sealing amulet’ from 
XCVI 606). (Mackay 1938: 332, 388, pl. 
cluded on t ) and which is similar to the one in- 
at the sam © scenario seal from the lower levels 
XClv. 430. Site (Mackay 1938: 337, 382, pls. 
9n ram em d sa It also occurs several times 
Copper plate! Ovine-like representations on the 
Yal of S'ets from Mohenjo-daro. The portra- 


e fore and aft fashion of the long, 
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undulating horns of this ram-like creature is the 
same as the method of tendering the horns as 
protruding fore and aft seen from Protoliterate 
b,c and d in Mesopotamia, where the rendering 
of horns of a more or less naturalistic stance 
began to be shown alongside the so-termed ‘one- 
horned variety’, which in reality is a superimposi- 
tion of horns on cattle drawn in profile by the 
early Sumerian artists. For the moment it is only 
possible to make passing reference to the co- 
existence of the fore and aft horns of the ram-like 
creature in the Indus Valley and their appearance 
in the glyptic repertoire in late Protoliterate 
Mesopotamia. 

Two triangular prism-shaped ‘sealing amulets’ 
come from Mohenjo-daro, one pottery and one 173 
faience (Marshall 1931: 395, pls CXVI, 5, 8; 174 
CXVIII, 9), both with identically impressed 
designs, made by either a mould or a cylinder 
seal The scene which is of interest to us, 
although rather broken and badly applied, con- 
sists of a procession of four human beings mov- 
ing from left to right. The second can be seen to 
hold a fragmentary pole or standard. with: what 
resembles a striated pennant or flag hanging from 
the top. The third figure holds what appears fo be 
a plinth on a pole surmounted by a standing 
bovine figure, usually referred to as a ‘unicom 

ies the bow! and pole 
and the fourth person carrie ; 
sections of what seem to have been intending 
represent a ‘sacred brazier’. Cylinder seals 2 s; 
Protoliterate b period in Mesopotamia em ae 
ally show processions of figures carrying ee 
of a varied nature and this pace con SA 
through the late Protoliterate ¢ and periods. 

g ; linder seal from 
probable comparison affords a cy ay anwedlt 
Abu Hatab (Moortgat 1940: r E 1 AREN 
the Protoliterate d or Jamdat d a NER 


hree humans, 
tick, the second a pole from the 


, 


m 
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carries a long stick, 
top of which is possibly a 
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t, and a third figure ho 
el by a double *gate-post symbol from RE 
HOS g flag. In the su 


| hangin 
falls a pennant OF 4 © is theme of proces- 
quent Early Dynastic times this bols seems 


sions of humans carrying oe E E 
to cease its existence. Thus, so 


of ‘sealing — 
matter of the various categories 
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contact betwen nd ee I )espite the mm 


recise chrono- 
inherent sugges no iid nature of this — 
logical implications n 
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relationship can be properly assessed at this early 


stage of our investigations. 

The discussed archaeo 
trate beyond any doubt that cy 
of varied material must have bee | 
least four Indus Valley sites and that their occurr- 
ence has, therefore, been far more frequent than 
was previously assumed. Using the shape of the 
Mesopotamian prototype and to some extent also 
the material from which they were made as a 
guide, one could, without being categorical about 
it, suggest that all the cylinder seals proper found 
in the Indus Valley, could conceivably be placed 
within the Mesopotamian late Protoliterate— 
Early Dynastic I/II! sequence. It should, once 
again, be stressed, that the possibilities of late 
Protoliterate—Early Dynastic connections 
between these two areas should not be undere- 
stimated, the more since there are, in existence, 
other indications implying the establishment of a 
mutual pre-Akkadian intercourse. 

In spite of certain preferences for ‘sealing 
amulets’ of the twisted variety over the cylindrical 
or oval-shaped type or vice versa and of clear 
differences in subject matter or the frequency of 
occurrence of commonly shared narrative 
designs or motifs between Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro, and even in spite of an apparent 
difference between Kalibangan, Harappa, 
Mohenjo-daro, and Chanhu-daro, judged only 
by the published cylinders and ‘sealing amulets’ 
eee stratigraphical context, it is neither pos- 
SOC p pace the various categories 
OMM = ds ac ronological backdrop nor 
om us Pu E ol framework. 

shaped ‘sealin CA x ie found am Gua 
g amulets’ may in fact belong to a 
later cultural or chronological phase than th 
„actual cylinder seals or their impressions as f á 
at Kalibangan, Harappa and Moh as found 
since thev irite onenjo-daro, 
ey imitate the shape of the Sumeri 
type in a purely Indian versi por 
Er Vats’ statement a degree of validity in that 
— the oval-shaped ‘sealin lets' EE 
t db. z g amulets bearing an ‘in- 
se burner . Of ‘sacred brazier 
ered in the earliest levels VI and Vil at 
p 3, a stage when this cult object s 
rs to be disconnected with the later i 
then neither does this 


logical items demons- 
linder seals made 
n in use in at 


on. Howeverr, if we 


till ap- 
nsepar- 
way of 
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objects about 2-3 cm.in height, which Teprese 
double-ringed 'gate-post', a symbol fre x nta 
portrayed in various media in Sumer iie 
Protoliterate to Early Dynastic and even ADM 
dian times, which were clearly meant to be NE 
as proper amulets of the hanging variety, under. 
lines once again the preference for amuletic or 
talismanic objects in the Indian cultural environ. 
ment. In Sumer, on the contrary, neither cylinder 
seal impressions nor ‘gate-post’ representations 
were used in this talismanic manner. As such 
these two ‘gate-post’ representations with their 
purely amuletic purpose, combined with their de- 
rivation from a basic Sumerian concept, stren- 
gthen the functional as well as chronological posi- 
tion of the ‘sealing amulets’. 

The archaeological reports from Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa seem to suggest the concentration 
of ‘sealing amulets’ with a specific representation 
in certain and defined quarters of the cities 
(Mackay 1938: 350-351; Vats 1940: 195). If 
these observations are, indeed, valid, although 
we have no modern stratigraphical evidence to 
fall back on, then we may perhaps have an indi- 
cation for a definite distinction between differing 
social or ethnic groupings living as minority 
elements among the society of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. This factor, if indeed accepted, 
would seem to single them out as either forel- 
gners or at least as no proper Harappans in á 
strict sense. Thus, there seems to be a cese A 
Sumerian 'enclaves', to use Parpola's ju 
ogy, in which Sumerians and/or their SUUM 
Indian descendants lived together. To bela val 
the obvious, marriage contracts with ur 
country's women has throughout history, 
tated and accelerated acceptance o 
This practice doubtless affecte 
traders and merchants and thei 
tegrating them sufficiently into Her 2 
to permit the use of local amulets or € a 
the original shape of the sealing device pA 
of the subject-matter betray the 
inspiration. 

The greater majori 


rce ? 


idi 
ty of the ‘sealing a 
both varieties indicate that their prima de ad 
as amulets, rather than as purely e n in 
juncts. This practice was not OE ditio 
their original homeland, Meson o tent nd is 
ally, the greater part of the subjec 2 ae 1 make P 
treatment is inherent in the Indian apse of tim? 
up. As we have to allow for a certain E 


. o 
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Ituration process to have taken place, 
rd millennium B.C. date seems a fair 
for most of the otherwise stylistically 
M iconographically earlier Sumerian designs. 
The same appears plausible for the adaptation of 
the shape of the cylinder per se, though now cut 
with Indian or Indianized-Sumerian designs and 
also for the purely Indian imitation of the shape of 
the cylinder produced by double moulds, render- 
ing them unsuitable for the original practical 
purpose. That on the whole, the devices on the 
‘sealing amulets’ differ from those depicted on 
ihe proper stamp seals, appears to indicate 
clearly that we are already one or perhaps more 
steps removed from their original Sumerian pro- 
totypes. The same goes for the cylinder seal from 
Kalibangan; the squat, sturdy shape could con- 
ceivably be placed in either the Protoliterate c 
and d times or in the Early Dynastic period. How- 
ever, the scene depicted belongs definitely to the 
Indus Valley repertoire and as such its date 
remains open to suggestions, but may, in any 
case, be regarded as pre-Akkadian. 

If it be justfied to assume that Sumerians 
ae in Indus cities where they could act as 
a in trading matters or other 
Fl i pe es then one would expect to 
$e rest indication of their presence in 

entres where they, like their Meluhhan 
Counterparts in Mesopotamia, could b aged 
both in the transhi i uc 
ewdbc as ipment of goods and merch- 
itseslf, and M to eventual destination in India 
part in the currently able to take an active 
Gult export of Meluhhan products via the 


for the accu 
an early thi 
roposition 


Wi 

ul xr Nen eccial sea-trade of the Arabian 

hanhu-dar nvolved the coastal urban centres of 
Surkotada I A Lothal, Bhagatrav, and possibly 
O assess. pers iol commenced is still difficult 
Mercantile Can is a logical supposition that these 
TS Caines Ree already ee NS 
Objects roan} efore the first actual datable Indus 


ea 
before E D ieee Mesopotamia, possibly 


new 

be the Mee therefore, expect Chanhu-daro to 
A and foremost city to show abundant 
nts. In fact umerian residents or their descen- 
(LIV Aj. pps" the same would hold for Lothal 
Not Provide. commercial centre, however, does 
What We deq any published evidence either of 
and Mohen; "ce as having happened at Harappa 
Jo-daro. Yet Lothal, like Chanhu-daro 
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was apparently a centre for th 

the etched cornelian beads. OM a 
for the moment, to conclude, that the ið 
southerly situated urban centres, like Chanhu- 
daro, Surkotada IA and Lothal, which one would 
have visualized as being eminently favourable for 
the settlement of Sumerian immigrants, Indiani- 
zed Sumerians or their Indo-Sumerian descen- 
dar.ts, neither show in their material culture a dis- 
tinguishable foreign component, nor provide any 
assistance for better understanding of the clearly 
visible West Asian traits witnessed at Mohenjo- 
daro, Harappa and Kalibangan. 

One possibility for the absence of these West 
Asian traits in the coastal urban centres is that, if 
Sumerian merchants or Sumerian immigrants 
had settled down in these areas, they had under- 
gone the same rapid adaptation and assimilation 
process as the Meluhhans in Mesopotamia, 
whose presence in the southern Indus delta at 
that time was no longer traceable in the archaeo- 
logical material and for whom there is no textual 
support. One could also argue that the lack of 
textual evidence that the Mesopotamians or their 
ships actually sailed to the Indus area, does not 
militate against the possibility that by the time the 
commercial liaisons between East and West were 
fully concentrated on the sea-borne trade 
through the Arabian Gulf, the Meluhhan them- 
selves had taken the initiative and monopolized 
their own end of these business transactions. A 
third consideration concerns the date as well as 
the nature of the Mesopotamian relationship as 
seen at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and Kalibangan. 
According to the middle Mesopotamian chronol- 
ogy their overall date would certainly encour 
the late Protoliterate d and the three a Y 
Dynastic periods, in other words the late fou 
and the first half of the third millennia B.C. P. 

It would, thus, appear that the only a 

i the more no Á 
Ec i the Indus Civilization, including 


Mohenjo-daro. 


We can only explain ne à 
e late fourth to mi 
Oe in the northern urban centres of the 
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Afghanistan and Mesopotamia. We may, in fact, 
have to consider that the late Protoliterate d and 
the subsequent Early Dynastic Mesopotamian 
urban societies received their lapis lazuli supplies 
primarily, if not exclusively via the overland cara- 
van routes through Iran. Both Dales and Tosi 
point out a sudden disintegration and a collapse 
of the proto-urban centres in southern Turk- 
menia and the Helmand basin by c. 2500 3.C. 
This is then followed by the stage where form- 
alized, professional long distance trading and/or 
exchange activities wee being conducted 
between West Asia and Indus Valley Civilization. 
The overland conduct of traffic being disrupted, 
the major trade now flowed by the coastal and 
sea route, obviously using the Arabian Gulf 
(Dales 1976: 77). 

The proposed Early Dynastic caravan route 
overland across northern Afghanistan, northern 
Iran and the Diyala Region of Mesopotamia, can 
now be supplemented by an overland connection 
to the Punjab. The proximity of Kalibangan and 
Harappa may prove to be indicative. The coll- 
apse of the Helmand Valley Civilization, encom- 
Passing Sistan and the Helmand Valley by 2500 
B.C. may well be intimately related to a concent 
Tation of the Indianized Sumerian trad M 
Mohenjo-daro, the main metropolis i ioa 
delta. The favourabl ii Indus 

POETAM rably geographical and strategi- 
m aono! this latter centre and the Paoi 
at the ancient shoreline was nearer to Mohenjo- 


daro than at present, may have made this site a 


hen the move from 
gan to be realized. 


more attractive proposition w 
overland to maritime trade be 
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Cleuziou Serge 


Oman Peninsula and its relations 
Eastward during Third Millennium 


Half way between the urban civilizations of Grea- its relations with the Indian subcontinent. 

ter Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley, the Oman Four main phases can tentatively be defined 
Peninsula (fig.41.1) remained, for a long time, an between the end of the 4th millennium B.C. and 
archaeological vacuum. This situation is partly the earliest part of the 2nd millennium B.C. This 
responsible for the inaccuracy of most of the dis- sequence is mainly the result of the work done in 
cussion relating to the contacts between Sumer the oasis of al Ain by the Danish Archaeological 
and Harappa, at least those discussions dealing Mission (Frifelt 1968 1970, 1975a) and now 
with the location of Dilmun, Makkan and continued by the French Archaeological Mission 
Meluhha. 1 do not intend to enter the quarrel in Abu Dhabi. Further work has also occurred on 


again, but most of the arguments, used by vari- 


t Bat 
the territory of the Sultanate of Oman, al 
ous authors, although they are ingenious, were Ty 


(Frifelt 1975b, 1976, 1979) and Maysar 


thoroughly meaningless due to the scarcity of : 80 
archaeological data for the areas under consi- (Weed periodizations of the proto- 
E and more especially for the Oman historic cultures of the Oman eer E 
i iE Mery suitable candidate for Makkan. already been proposed (Humphries 1974, n 
ii A á e first archaeological excavations in 1976), but Í think that we have now p 2: 
a aa ook place more than twenty years ago information to propose a chronology base ; 2 
du sont (Thorvildsen 1962), giving a first internal considerations rather than RE. 
1970, y the Oman/Makkan hypothesis (Bibby comparison to the surrounding an eee 
cultures r ; no coherent picture of the ancient less, the sequence presented Ba E 
BS the Oman Peninsula was traceable complete, and is only expecte 5 good 
Although í a very last years (Frifelt 1975a). working frame for the next few yea! 
ject to aka is Picture is still incomplete and sub- ORIZON - 
archaeo Ussion, it seems that excavations and THE JEBEL HAFIT H í 
e Metrical research have now yielded K. Frifelt (1970) upon 
Rough data t : y This period was defined by aa 
tion of Ma © end the dispute about the loca- is pee of the material of the c ue 
and not as pu Moreover, when studied for itself the x out by the Danish archaeol 
esopotamia simple part of a discussion about came hel Haft, south of al Ain (fig 
sula very on foreign trade, the Oman Penin- the Je tation Was provided one year 
third mia i ky appears a normal culture ofthe  — documems Sers (1971) who publica 
Soir B.C., with particularities related Pai i ae excavatio! 
to the sure ent, but also strongly interrelated OD ara cui 
duce h 9unding world. I would like to intro- Since tha ond 
ere, some n : through excaVauo" ie 
Covered ew aspects of a recently dis- f Abu Dhabi, of d 


Part of the past, with special emphasis on quities o 
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Fig.41.1. Map of Oman peninsula 
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gical Mission (al Athar 197 pr cl 
À 5 menger 1963, pl. 35)2. Later comP Ab 
vate leuziou and others 1978 SM peu Sokhta have been p te 
ae e, similar graves yielding M. Tosi (1976 : 90), in an attempt to ovine 
al Ain rem mm Bint dates of these graves, but they eee 56 
npubli C ae 
ultanate of Ce en ing and a low date for the Jebe e 
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more necessary, according to the ©” 
wed below. ' 
r dating 


ence lies in a few 


arinated body and Hafit graves to the Jemdet Nasr Dem m 
d tted bevelled rim, the date of the Jemdet Nasr period ee 
with a cream band As a matter of fact, painte jars a! a 
metric or vegetal abundant and, until further au 
out, they seem restricted to the n° 
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area. Our only information comes from tombs 
and, as these tombs were widely plundered later 
and sometimes re-used during the 2nd (Cleuziou 
and others 1978 : 18) and Ist millennium (Frifelt 
1970 : 380-81), our data are rather poor. ; 
The graves are usually located by the foothills 
or on the summit of rocky outcrops. They have 
been frequently described (see more especially 
Frifelt 1975a,b ; Cleuziou and others 1978), and 
one may just mention again that they are single- 
chambered cairn graves with an entrance always 
facing south. They are usually made of two con- 
centric ringwalls of unshaped stones, and appear 
to have been vaulted with corbelling dry stones. 
As far as can be seen, they contained remains of a 
few individuals (fig. 41.3), never more than four 
or five, probably in a flexed position (Frifelt 
1975a, fig. 9). Proper deposit of items could 
never be observed safely, and it cannot be 
determined if these were contemporaneous or 
successive burials, though the latter is most com- 
monly assumed by archaeologists who consider 


these graves to be nuclear family burials (Frif lt 
1975b : 67). £e 


Fig.41.3. Plan of Cairn grave 


furniture included cop- 


i V pins (Frifelt i 
12b, c, fig. 22 de: Frifelt 1975b fg. 5 r 
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fritte. Square spacers of soft sto A 

others 1978 fig. 17 n. 6) are si 
found at Khafadje (Frankfort 1936: 49) x us 
15 and 14A (Le Brun 1971 fig. 70 n. 2, 4) . Sm 
thing which also relates the graves io the pe 
Nasr or Early Dynastic I periods in Meson a D 

Although the evidence is Scarce, the For 
logical situation and the links to Gan 
Mesopotamia are almost clear. The Jebel Haft 
cairn graves broadly fall into the range of the so- 
called ‘Proto-Elamite’ influences on the Iranian 
Plateau, as known for instance from Godin Tepe 
V, Tepe Yahya IV C or Shahr-i Sokhta I. It is clear 
that the understanding of this period in the Oman 
Peninsula is linked to the understanding of the 
‘Jemdet Nasr/Proto-Elamite’ period as a whole, 
Both Lamberg-Karlovsky (1973) and Potts 
(1977) have suggested exchange relations as an 
explanation for the occurrence of these potteries 
in the area of al Ain. Traded items could have 
been various stones like diorite, haematite, 
jasper, etc. or copper, although the latter does 
not seem to have reached Mesopotamia before 
Early Dynastic (abbrv. ED) II or even ED Ill 
(Berthoud 1979, Berthoud and Cleuziou, forth- 
coming). (fig. 41.4). 

Till now we have faced a complete lack of 
direct evidence for such relations. But the fact 
that material related to Mesopotamia is eiia 
tly found in graves implies at least some socia 
meaning besides this supposed exchange net- 
work. It is doubtful that all graves cons 
Jemdet Nasr-like material could have been 2 
graves of Sumerian or Proto-Elamite e in 
This would mean that local people were ee 
the cairn graves with foreign or imitated p. ihe 
In other words, the natives adopted un $ 


tery) to put into their graves. 11 
supposes a rather drastic acculturation. 
more insight in this matter would p which i 
some knowledge of these native peoP KE graves 
completely missing now. No settlemen A pet d 
were found which could be related arid 
earlier than the Jemdet Nasr horizon ^, orizon in 


Hafit. The restricted extension of ins ofa 


ur 
the Peninsula is also an argument In ae jn the 
quite localized influence of a foreign Pd can 549 
area. Broadly speaking, the only hira pe? ie 1o 
is that foreign tradesmen encounter?” oy they 
deal with in the al Ain area, ?" : 


influenced these people. 
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Environmental E : 
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and needles, showing at least that the use of 
copper was in no way related to the contacts with 
Mesopotamia. It is clear that one should not over- 
emphasize the importance of the Jemdet Nasr 
relations and dismiss that of local settlers, simply 
because our evidence is biased. 


THE EARLY THIRD MILLENNIUM 


Presently, our only evidence for that period 
comes from a settlement site (Hili 8) and, if I am 
correct in my interpretation, from the beehive 
graves of Bat. The possibility that these graves 
could be a chronological link between the Jebel 
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Hafit cairn graves and the classical ‘Umm an-Nar’ 
collective burials of the later period was pointed 
out some years ago by K. Frifelt, who considered 
them a transitional type between the above 
mentioned monuments (1975b). 

At Hili 8, one of the several small mounds 
forming the 3rd millennium B.C. settlement at 
Hili, in the northern part of the al Ain oasis, the 
works of the French Archaeological Mission 
brought to light the only archaeological sequence 
known for the Oman Peninsula. 


Fig.41.5.Structures at Hili 8 


A square mud-brick buildi 
uilding (fig. 
had already been dated to aut ae 


thick outer wall 


(fig. 41.5) made of large rectangular mud-bricks 


(ca. 55 x 30 x g 
vided into 16 rooms by 


Dase of a tower, with livi 
I5 not new: all th 
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eastern side, the only o 
extensions, built md ilie wo pon 
mud-bricks, were cut by the buildi ee 
phases and their interpretation roan 
Of special interest is a structure’ abe unclear, 
north-eastern corner. ]t consen qus ue 
‘boxes’ delimited by narrow wall ie eel 
wide (one breadth of ick) ee 
a mud-brick). The | 

part of these boxes was filled by patches d 
mixed with straw, which Were very cer d 
shaped mud-bricks. The top of this filing a 
covered with a whitish mud-plaster into ie 
Numerous imprints of grains were found ii 
surface was burnt, at least in some places. As thi 
structure was levelled by the construction of ds 
later Building IV, its interpretation is not comp- 
letely ascertained, but I would suggest that it may 174 
have been a storage system for grain. 

Archaeological items are rare, but we were 
lucky enough to find a dump-area related to the 
earlier building. Pottery was rare, far below the 
amount recovered in any other part of the site for 
the same amount of excavated earth. However, if 
a bowl (fig. 41.6) is rather atypical, the remains 


These 
ngular flat 
S of the later 


Fig.41.6. Hili 8: A jar bowl 


of a high shouldered jar (fig. 41.7) with a triangu- 
lar ridge on the shoulder, vertical neck and bevel 
led everted rim strongly recalls Mesopotamian 
vessels of ED I (Delougaz 1952, pl. 192 n. D 
515-370, from Khafadje). This again is a link with 
Mesopotamia, which broadly agrees with the € 
dates obtained for the contemporary budna 

3110 + 160 Bc. 5. The dump was also full ° 

stones, but a few of them were proper tools. m 

Was rather abundant. Other materials included ô 17 


few lumps of copper and several modelled ples f 
prints © 


of clay, some of them bearing im 
basketry or rope. 
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Fig.41.7. Hili 8: A jar 
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paleoecological material was abundant too. It 
“a nag to be studied and no proper account can 
stil oe here ©. Bones, mainly of ovis/capra, but 
r iea larger animals were found in great 
Eater There were, few shells, including 
mother-of-pearl and fragments of large cowries. 
Most interesting are the charred botanical re- 
mains, which included several dozens date 
kernels, cereals (wheat and barley) and zizyphus. 
It is now clearly dernonstrated that agricultural 
economy existed in Oman as early as 3000 B.C., 


and possibly earlier. 


One must probably agree that the graves at 
that time were of the ‘beehive’ type found at Bat 
and Ibri by K. Frifelt who considered them a 
transitional type (1975b : 69). She emphasized 
the fact that burial chambers were wider than in 
the previous period, sometimes divided into two 
rooms by an inner wall. A plinth was running 
along the outer wall, in the same fashion as 
evidenced from Umm an-Nar type graves (Frifelt 
1975b figs. 1, 2, 21, 23). Funerary rites were not 
sa by the excavations. The pottery seems 
(Fafol moe e earlier ‘Jemdet Nasr’ wares 
bts eset ig. 12) but may also announce the 

ennium pottery, with the appearance 


of black li : 
fig. TS ee painted on buff ware (Frifelt 1975b 


me eme are found near Hili. There are 
m east of TRA the top of the Jebel Haglah, 2 
een aie p These monuments have never 
ain a date i Hs and we have no elements to sus- 
180 of one of Ns e early 3rd millennium. The ruins 
clear Bea ca. 10 m in diameter, show quite 
tively cect a dividing wall. I would tenta- 
Of the Hili sett] at these graves are the cemetery 
B.C ettlement in the early 3rd millennium 


Durin 
g this ; s 
of relations b period, there is almost no evidence 


countrie 

R Slo 

it (Baluc ES North (eastern Iran) and east of 

relations Sn ndus Valley). The main foreign 

5 : is Scar 

jeune ce (a few potsherds), one may even 

inn; asr j 

tinuin Impact, and that Omani people con- 

md related in some way 

DES em Nasr models. However, the 
Wing riod Sg in the beginning of the fol- 

ainly prevents this assumption. 
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THE MIDDLE AND LATE 3RD MILLENNIUM 


This certainly is the best documented period all 
over the Peninsula. Major sites are Umm an-Nar 
(Thorvildsen 1962, Frifelt 1975a, 1979), Hili 
(Frifelt 1968, 1975a, Cleuziou 1980a,b, Cleuziou 
and others 1978). Although such a long time 
span is certainly to be further divided into several 
periods, this is presently impossible. Several at- 
tempts were made to build up a chronology from 
the surface collections gathered by the Harvard 
expedition to the Sultanate of Oman, by means 
of comparisons with-the pottery sequences of 
Bampur, Tepe Yahya or Shahri Sokhta 
(Humpries 1974, Tosi 1976), but this remained 
very tentative and could never be matched by the 
excavations; no site ever yielded a proper 
stratigraphy. 

At Hili 8, we only know, so far, one ar- 
chitectural sequence to which we can only occa- 
sionally relate potsherds, for most of the finds 
come from fillings where they are highly mixed. Í 
would like to review that sequence and its signifi- 
cance for the oasis sites of the interior, before 
studying the coastal settlement at Umm an-Nar 
and then the funerary customs which give 
cultural unity to the Peninsula during this period. 


THE OASES OF THE INTERIOR 


A Tentative Chronology at Hili 8: The 


Architectural Sequence 


At Hili 8, a certain continuity í 
out the architectural sequence, A s 
i -convex mud-oric c 

ings made of plano-co Wero 


tinuously in use, and the same col : 
seem to characterize the whole period. Buh ns 
are clear changes too: The introduction 


plano-convex mud- 
period can b e 
Mesopotamia, and this emp 
ties between t 
country. But at fU ben 

i till in use 
convex mud-bricks are sH ec Prot 


longer in use in 
strongly related to south-eastern 


nately, these changes canno 
out the sequence. 


THE ARCHIT "n. 
eriod roughly contemporaneous n Bn 
* Me tamia und building ÍS i 
z á building is erected on its ruins. 
and a 


is obvious through- 


izes the still strong 
has He 
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round, ca: 25 m in diameter, and made of large 
plano-convex mud-bricks (50 x 30 x 12 cm). 
Only the outer curtain wall has survived. Curi- 
ously, the well is no longer a central one, but is 
located in the brickwork of that outer wall, so far 
a unique case all over the Oman Peninsula. At 
the same time, a smaller rectangular building 
(Building II) is erected on the eastern side. This 
building lies on a one metre-high stone base- 
ment, which includes some of the nicely shaped 
stones used in the facing of the graves (see 
below). Buildings II and IV are surrounded by a 
moat. Building II is later extended to the south 
(ext. 1 on fig. 41.5). 


terrace (ext. 6 on fig. 41.5), built on the levelled 
ue 5. This terrace was occupied by several kilns 
m fireplaces, one of them at least being related 
o Copperwork. Two 14C dates were obtained: 
South of Build- 
troyed, the ditch 
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Fig.41.8. Hili 8: Pottery 


north, but this lies just below the surface and is 
severely eroded 


THE POTTERY SEQUENCE: As it has alredy been 
said, it is very difficult to match the evolution of 
pottery with the architectural sequence. ds 
evolution may be summarized as follows. — 
We have no pottery associated with the s 
architectural phase. We cannot therefore m b 
if the pottery during that phase was still rela á 
Mesopotamia, as in the previous period, ae 
was already of the painted kind evidenced la ah 
The second phase provided a ew eat 
stratified shards (fig. 41.8-10). They are “bull to 
of the rather fine, sandy tempered warg; 
orange in shade, which is predominant 
later phases. Painted decoration in 
brown is rather monotonous pr ma 
of one or two wavy lines on the 5 
vessels. Main Bienes are bowls, globular i 
with everted rim, and jars with a i c 
neck. Jars with an everted neck and es (fig 
shoulder seem to be restricted to thai ang á 
41.9 n. 1, 2, 5,), as well as S? | mall 
meandering ridges on the shoulder with a IP 
(fig. 41.10 n. 6,7,), large bow large vessel 
thickened rim (fig. 41.8 n. 6-8) an 


inly consists 
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im (fig. 41.9 n. 7). Big jars with a 
the shoulder, vertically 


ierced lugs On the ridge and painted decoration 
of hatched lenticu 
ridge may be mainly r 
41.10 n. 1,3, 6, 7,). This is not absolutely safe, as 
potsherds of the same kind occur in 


numerous 
but usually as loose shards. 


later contexts, 


= 10 


Le d | 
5 Fig. NN 
This M ig.41.9. Hili 8: Pottery 


bl : 
Subsequent x age continues throughout the two 
evolution ig Medectural phases, while som 
Spira] ree ready rather clear. For WE 
phases (fig DE Present during the 2nd.and 3 d 
pen during n k fig. 41.11 n eee 
acterized ast one, which s as i 
ader the 0 wavy lines ne a 
e j i 
ie frequent NS Ne jars (fig. 41.12) and by a 
a red to brown slip, which 


ever 
T alre 
he last p ey appears during the 3rd phase 


ance of e is also ch T 
(tig. 43 bowls with a d z the abund- 
ved rim outside 


Over t = n. 6-8 
h and 9-12). a feature found all 


Such 4. - dence (fi 
quang ce (fig. 
antities. (fig. 41.8 n. 2,5) but never in 
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Fig.41.10. Hili 8: Pottery 
ce that the fine funerary 
e on the settlement 
more than 10, 

t at least since the 
41.10 n. 4). 


One may also noti 
wares (see below) are very rar 
— a few dozens only among 
potsherds — but are presen 
second architectural phase (fig. 


As it appears fro 
round towers with 
rent feature on 
tower had already been excavat 
(1968, 19752), 300 metres north 
cavation (Hili 1 on fig. 


plano-convex mud-bricks an t 
The inner structure 


central well (fig. 41.15 n. 3). i 
shows a symmetrical organization on bot 
or a central row of small rooms. The whole build- 
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struction of the first 


round towe ili 
Smaller buildin S 


Ss were found aroun, 


tectural sequnece (Frifelt 1976 i | oU ard. 
located one hundred 
trench yielded evidence of houses 
pottery. 


The German excavations at Maysar have also 
uncovered a tower with a central well: Maysar 
25 (Weisgerber 1980: 95), and Several large 
rectangular houses on a site related to a copper 
mine. Two phases were evidenced in one of 
these houses. The pottery is similar to that of Hili, 

Round towers built of stones have been found 
in the Wadi Samad at al-Khashbah (Weisgerber 
1980: 99), in the wadi Bahla on sites BB 19 and 


Fig.41.12. Hili 8: Pottery 
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i fig. 7,8 and 
hries and others 1975, fig. /, 
Ene ER (de Cardi and others 1976: 


plate 2), ear Salut in the Wadi Sayfan (de 
DET others 1976: 163-4), at Firq EET 
a A 


Rawdah (de Cardi and others: 159-61) and at 
several other places. 

Bio-CULTURAL DATA: Little bio-archaeological 
material has been analyzed in the Oman 
Peninsula. Animal husbandry, at least sheep and 
goat, is clear since their bones are the most 
numerous at Hili 8. Gazelle may still be hunted, 
and the question of camel domestication is still 
pending one (Compagnoni and Tosi 1978, Hoch 
1979). 

Agriculture is now well documented at Hili 8. 
L. Costantini had been able to identify various 
cereals (wheat, two row barley, oats, sorghum), 
most of them being present since the earlier occu- 
pation. The palm tree was also known as early as 
3000 B.c. The first analysis of these remains can 
be read in Cleuziou and Costantini (1981), but 
they are still under study and more work is neces- 
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sary to tell the whole meaning of these results. It 
is, however, clear that the communities of inner 
Oman could rely on a developed agriculture for 
their daily subsistence. 

Crafts include stone tools, basketry and copper 
works. The latter was clearly evidenced at Hili 
(Berthoud and Cleuziou, forthcoming) and Bat 
(Frifelt 1979: 524), but the most exciting traces of 
this activity are certainly those of Maysar, were 
kilns (Weisgerber 1980 fig. 47. 50), stone tools 
and copper ingots (Weisgerber 1980 figs. 74,75) 
had been discovered among the houses related 
to a third millennium copper mine. Copper 
objects themselves are rarely found on the sites: 
pins at Hili 8 and Maysar, a copper chisel at 
Maysar (Weisgerber 1980 fig. 78 n. 5) 

From Maysar comes the only seal so far found 
in the Oman Peninsula. This steatite object is 
triangular in section and bears on three sides en- 
graved animals: caprids, zebu and scorpion, dog 
and caprid (Weisgerber 1980 fig.77). The style 
seems rather local and this piece cannot easily be 
compared with other known glyptic in the Near 
East. 


SETTLEMENT ORGANIZATION: Hili, Bat and Maysar 
have yielded good evidence for the organization 
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Fig.41.14- Hili 8: Structures 
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Fig.41.15. Hili 8: Hound towers 
of settlement, Both at Hili 


these towers, and more hi 
tered between them, O 


Oman: gtoups of 
the social hierarchy (Frifelt 1976, ae 


: ! " Berthoud and 

leuziou forthcoming for the mapping of such 

oases, see Le Bonn 
e Our Grandmaison 197 7, e. 
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known, is located in the 
of the Sebkha coast, near the moder 
Abu Dhabi. The site differs from the o 
ment both according to subsistence econ 
settlement pattern and 2ven domestic Poe 

The houses seem to be grouped alon th 
seashore. These rectangular, multi-roomes 
buildings are made of dry stone Masonry, The 
only construction so far published is a larger 
isolated building on the western edge of the site, 
interpreted as a warehouse (Bibby 1964), but 
there is evidence of smaller houses clustering to- 
gether on centre of the settlement. 

The stratigraphy at Umm an-Nar is far from 
clear. The large building rests on the bed-rock 
and has never been covered by a later construc- 
tion. Six different phases during the use of that 
building were evidenced by the excavators, This 
gave the idea of a single occupation on the site, 
with a duration reduced to a few centuries. How- 
ever, unpublished soundings at the centre of the 
settlement are still visible and show traces of two 
and may be three architectural periods. 

The domestic pottery is rather different from 
that of the oases settlements. Painted vases with 
wavy lines do exist, but they are rather scarce. 
More common is a buff sandy-tempered ware 
with greyish slip. The shards are often coated 
with bitumen. Some shapes like concave lids with 
a central knob (fig. 41.15 A.n. 4) and pear 
Shaped jars with pointed base, high neck ke 
folded-over rim (fig. 41.15 A.n. 1,2) are c. 
found in the piedmontane oases. The Er 
obviously to be compared with Mesopot? n 
vases (Frifelt 1975a : 369). Large stor aa 
with thickened rim and parallel und ae 
ending in snakes’ heads on the shoulder se later 
all levels, with a higher frequency m - com- 
layers (Frifelt 1975a : 365). This is to E. in 
pared with Tepe Yahya, where they © 


à e 
phases IVC to IVA, but mainly during Pe elt 
(Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970 fig. 32 O ; 
also quotes ‘snakes’ ware in the pi 
oases at Hili (1975a : 369) and Bat (1 " 
However, no example of snake's hea ingle 
found!0, and to my knowledge, only fs on th 
Wavy ridges occur in these assemblar for 


present day environmen; 


n town of 
asis Settle. 


Shoulder of large storage jars where (se 


from place to place, vertically pierce? “= 
fig. 41.10, from Hili 8). 

As evidenced from the bone un 
1979) or the archaeological items (€ 
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et sinkers of stone, etc.) the subsistence 
DM at Umm an-Nar was fully linked to the 
Ae. nvironment. Fish, marine turtle and 
E predominant in the diet, together 


were 
atiras, while goet, cattle (zebu) and camel 


are occasionally found. | 
Stone and copper tools were in use, and there 


is evidence of copper-work (Frifelt 1979 : 572- 
573). Bitumen was widely used for coating the 
pottery and baskets, and probably other objects, 
like floats for fishing nets. 


THE GRAVES: MORE INSIGHTS ON 
CHRONOLOGY AND SOCIETY 


The graves were the first features excavated by 
archaeologists in the Oman Peninsula. Thorvild- 
sen (1962) investigated seven graves at Umm 
an-Nar before moving his work to the settlement. 
Graves are highly characteristic all over the 
period and remarkably similar, both in construc- 
tion, funerary items and burial customs all over 
he Peninsula. To my knowledge, graves have 
re excavated at Umm an-Nar (Thorvildsen 
een! n.d.; Salman 1975 h-i), Hili (al 
ee 5: 29-37; Salman 1975: pl. 9; Cleuziou 
A oS Wadi Suq (Frifelt 1975a : 374-75 
Aml " ), Bat (Frifelt 1975a.: 383-90; 1976), 
an (de Cardi 1976 : 114 

(Weisgerber 1980 : 92 Son Mayee 
various other plac : 92-94), Ras el-Hamra and 

es. They cluster in cemeteries 


always lo 
c i DIEN 
settlement. ated in the close vicinity of the 


These gy, 
the a a a been widely described in 


chambered by is papers. They are round, multi- 
and north PS with entrances facing south 
Space is disce most common type, the inner 
E m two parts by an east/west 
Wo, three ion oth parts being subdivided into 
tions, sometime Tooms. There are several varia- 
T e Outer fac SS With only one door (fig. 41.16). 
With 4 slight} e is made of nicely worked stones 
: [e ved face, described by K. Frifelt 
€ Wall slight Stones' (1975 : 386). The basis of 
Sonny "el " Protrudes. Inside, the dry stone 
ee to be see! Out in order to narrow the 
gm Others ORS by flat capstones (de Cardi 
“onstruction i fid. 14, Salman 1975 pl. 6). This 
Inhu on sometimes discussed 
a ; : a 
Blu S of s ane collective, with up to several 
qu Sings. but Ps in the same grave. Due to- 
td has e er also to the fact that no precise 
een published, it is difficult to 


“tossing ið 
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Fig.41.16. Umman-Nar: Round graves 
add anything else. 
Funerary items were abundant, and also very 
distinctive of the graves. : 


FUNERARY WARES: At Umm an-Nar, the graves 
yielded some common wares and also several 
classes of fine pottery which are only found in the 
funerary context. These potteries are also the 
ones which can best be compared with the 
surrounding cultures, and they have been widely 
used to establish the chronological position ofthe 
Omani sites. 


Black-on-red pottery (fig. 41.17, 18) is found 


non red ware or black- 
j Cylindrical jars 


with a small everted nee „bí 
the shoulder, 
a (fig. 41.16 n. 1, 5, fig. 41.17 n. 2). Globular 
) r, bearing the same PAS 
e e 3. S 41.17 n.7) or more sophisticated 
geometric decoration, including. anpa een 
(Thorvildsen 1962 fig. 23) and an eA ns 
1975a pl. 8B). Excavations of a grave Er 
logical Mission at Hili vie! : 
bular pot with a stylized Ee e 
caprids, a pattern usually found only in the gr 


ware (fig. 41.16 n. 4) 
Black-on-grey 


Fi with friezes Of Ser 
the canister jars eG á i3 from Hili, fis. 
a 


41.18 n: 
1975a fig. 33 6,68 er 
classically compared 


Decoration covers the W 
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Fig.41.18, Umman-Nar: Painted pottery 


Fig.41.17. Umman-Nar: Painted pottery 


Pattern being also very common (fig. 41.19 n. 2, 
6, 7,). Less common are globular pots with 
geometrical designs (fig. 41.17 n. 4, fig. 41.19 n. 
7). In only one case, is a meandering ridge bet- 
4 Ween horizontal ridges associated with painted 
decoration, at Umm an-Nar (fig. 41.19 n. 4). 


Incised grey ware occurs mainly in cylindrical 
jars with an everted neck (fig. 41.19 n. 1, from 
Umm an-Nar, see also de Cardi and others fig 
15 n. 1,2, from Amlah) or as high beakers vim 
an everted rim (fig. 41.19 n. 3, from Umm Hi 

5 Nar, fig. 41.18 n. 5, from Hili, see also de M 
and others fig. 15 n. 4,5,11, eic. from Amlan: 


t 

The decoration covers the whole body of mg a 

It mainly includes panels of hatched triangles," | 

> 1 ^ A intel 

zm ulated horizontal lines and the ‘sagging which 

| z motif which only appears on high pean. dec- 


are often called *hutpots'. Low beakers W! d (fid 

% Orations of hatched triangles are also foung vg- 

ae” 41.20 n. 6). The distribution of that kind e d o- 

Fig.41.19, Umman-Nar: Pa; se Ís, usually considered to be imitations o! ring 

io Ar: Painted pottery ` tite vases, has already been studied by Pien 
Caspers (1970; see also de Cardi and 
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1976: 118-122). 

Small suspension 
ted ware are a 
4121). They 5e 
Umm an-Nar, an 
piedmont oases ( 


jars of brown-on-buff pain- 
Iso a rather distinctive feature (fig. 
em to be rare on the coast at 
d to be more characteristic of the 
Frifelt 1975a : 368). 


Af le 
el le 
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Fig41.20. Umma 


Chlorite V 
related to essels: The chlorite vessels are mainly 


n-Nar: Incised and Painted wares 


decorated So types: small hemispherical bowls 
circles below G) single row of concentric dotted 
from Hili á the rim (Frifelt, 1975a: fig. 17d, 
1976; fig. 9 28e, from Bat; de Cardi and others, 
compartment 5 3 from Amlah) and rectangular 
Oration (Ee i boxes with the same type of dec- 
21d, from Rut 1970: fig. 3A, from Hili, 19752 fig. 
1.4. fro at; de Cardi and others, 1976: fig. 23 
à! engrave n Single piece of a vessel with 
*Tcultural stulo decoration belonging to the 
ound in a "We defined by Kohl (1975) was 
Mus P (a Bee at Umm an-Nar by the Iraqi 

Seum [Se n.d.) and is now at the al Ain 
etal u 1980b : 54). 


Objec 
Spes PPer ae Sem to have been often looted, 
theads Pons (daggers, s 
es gers, swords, tanged 


em 
Ísels were found at Umm an- 


. Globular pots with geome 
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Nar (Frifelt 1975a: fig. 12bis; Cleuziou 1980b: 
54), Hili (Bibby 1975: fig. 4) and Maysar 
(Weisgerber 1980: fig. 78 n.11) 
Personal ornaments occur, mainly in the shape 
of beads of bone, shell, copper, and various 
stones, including a few beads of lapis lazuli. a E 
unique band of gold was found at Umm an-Nar , 
(Salman 1975 pl. 7B). 


Chronology: Chronological ordering of the 
graves is rather difficult, as they probably 
remained in use for a long time. Some items, like 
chlorite vessels with double-dotted incised 
circles, point towards quite a late dating in the 
third millennium B.C. , according to the chronol- 
ogy of such objects in southern Mesopotamia and 
Khuzistan (de Miroschedji 1973). But the value of 
this chronology for the Oman Peninsula itself, 
where these objects are probably locally pro- 
duced (Kohl and others 1979) is still a matter of 
discussion. The black-on-grey canister jars with 
friezes of caprids and the incised grey ware, 
which appear at Shahr-i Sokhta IV, have lead M. 2: 
Tosi (1976) to suggest a date in the late third a 
millennium B.C. for Umm an- Nar and Hili. Black- a, 
and-grey ware of that type is known at Bamput, $ 


where it appears in period [Vc and characterizes 


periods V and VI (de Cardi 1970). Some pot- 
sherds of that kind are also found at Tepe e 
IVB (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970: fig. 24L; see a 
Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi 1973; fig. 1 
Moreover, canister jars are not Be 2 d E 
-on- found in Oman reni k 
Ba recs tric designs were aa 
i ared to 
found (fig. 41.18 n. 4) which can be comp: 
fous dom Shahr-i Sokhta T oen ee 
fia. VI) or Shahr-i Sokhta I/I | ambe r 
vig A Tosi 1973: fig. 145). Painted decoa 
black-on-red vases also reca B en o 
IVB at Tepe Yahya (Lamberg:Karlovs berg- 
fig. 24 B,G for instance; e d 
Karlovsky and Tosi 1973: fig. 127). Es 
i i f intercultural style 
ES unique piece o er IV B. This Á 
Vi 
uld also be the date | 
E ed if the assumption (h^ it 
of Sntercultural style chlo He Ee 284 
one. Here again, the B 
these vessels appear as ed 4 
to the end of IV would be à 


duration. 
All these 


on some 
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clear, but the material found in the graves can be 
reasonably attributed to at least half a millerinium 
time span. As it commonly happens when dealing 
with collective burials used during a long time, 
the later dating of some objects are nothing more 
than a terminus post quem. 

A further argument in favour of a very long 
duration of the collective burial is the occasional 
use of grave facing stones in the stone basement 
of Building Il at Hili 8, a building related to the 
earliest architectural phase of our period, that is 
probably in the second quarter of the third mil- 
lennium B.C. Such an occurrence is commonly 
interpreted as a re-use of stones plundered from 
the graves, but this would contradict all other 
chronological data, including 14C and the fact 
that domestic pottery related to later architectural 
phases on the site was found in graves. We have 
indeed to assume that stones produced to build 
the graves were Occasionally used in the build- 
to conclude that the 


use all through the 
ars. 


1 
5 10cm 


Fig.41.21. Oman: Painted jars 
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Fig.41.22. Oman: Painted beakers, 2nd Wie Da 
The round structure excavated by 


llennium 
nish 


á mon. 

team at Hili (Frifelt 1968 1970) is unco rances 
ground plan is that of a grave, with Ws dividing 
— facing north and south, an east/W 9 


vided into 
Wall and the two parts subdi a su 


doors af 


estimated to be at least four metre 
seems to be much more higher than aa at 
Preserved graves. The number of 100 ilding 
uncommon: just four rooms for a 
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no bones were preserved or if the monument was 

never used as a grave. 

The situation of this exceptional ‘grave’ is itself 
exceptional. It is located in the middle of the set- 
tlement area (fig.41.14) and not in the cemetery. 
While being reluctant to consider this monument 
a temple, one may, at least admit that its situation 
and character leads to such an interpretation. 

A relief of a man, very similar in style to those 
of the round structure at Hili, was found in the 
central part of the settlement at Umm an-Nar dur- 
ing a visit in 1977. It is now on display in the al 
Ain Museum (Cleuziou 1980b: 54). One may not 
exclude that a place with a function similar to the 
Hili round structure existed also at Umm an-Nar. 

The middle and late third millennium are 
clearly a period where oases and coastal econo- 
mies reached a high degree of adaptation in the 
Oman Peninsula, developing into an original 
culture. This culture presents obvious links with 
south-eastern Iran, as evidenced by pottery, but 
these links are not clearly understood. It is during 
this period that Makkan appears in the cuneiform 
records, together with Meluhha. Recent work on 
the 3rd millennium copper mining and smelting 


——a site at Maysar (Weisgerber 1980), and a 
Fig.41.23. Oman: Jars, 2nd millennium metrical studies on the copper-supply oe 
iets in diameter, while similar sized graves at Mesopotamia (Berthoud 1979; n AA 
pam an-Nar or Hili include usually eight or ten Cleuziou forthcoming), leaves p as the onn 
m s. The unique features also include holes the fact that the Oman Fe wW sad RAE 
in ced through the facing blocks and wall, allow- of the copper used in southern qud millennium 
T to look in from the outside into the south- stan in the second part ot m identification of 
ane (two in each room) and a well dug into B.C., and leads us to accept the i m odani 
Sor of the south-eastern wall. ' the Oman Peninsula with Makkan. er of Oman 
1 Nes doors were adorned with reliefs: two Berthoud (1979: 119-120), a ED III, that is 
the south d-in-hand, between two oryxes on reached Mesopotamia as er in the texts. 
man em door, a man, a donkey, a standing even before Makkan was quo e x 
two deat aeons, a couple embracirig and THE EARLY SECOND MILLENNIUM 
One, 5 devouring a gazelle on the northern á lete change in set- 
:« period introduces a comp d possibly 
Grave ll at U Thi funerary customs, and po 81) 
185 of animal mm an-Nar also yielded engra- tlement patterns, M where (Cleuziou 1 
E ina much = paul, a gazelle and two camels, economy. J n characterize these changes, 
8). The reli M er style (Thorvildsen 1962: fig. made an attemp to summarize here. f 
Muchmore -> of Hili seem to have been of a which I would like to is the most obvious tea 
Fragment nbolic value. The change in poto longer in useaa T 
S e 
Rund durin A more than 500 vessels were ture. Older E d light red pottery: conte " 
ner qe € excavations, all the classes of replaced by a 9u redwith a distinctive Te etc 
apes (Frifelt youn’, Present. There were no paste, ofen fí a buff or purple one n s 
Hili ere ss An 368) while the other graves sometimes a black paint differs from and are 
One ute and a | adly preserved as the round decoration in Wavy lines disappear Po 
25 on p of bones were found in them. vious perio undulated lines, chevrons, 
r if this is only due to the fact that replaced by 
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Fig.41.24. Oman: Spouted vessels, 2nd millennium 


ili Iso, 

compared to this later period at P e E 
according to the sketch-plan publishe ire EN 
ries and othes 1975: fig. 7) there xr 
around a central courtyard, clustering Seen 
inner wall of a circular enclose n 
no potsherds were found at BB 21. lated to that 

Surface finds of potsherds iS 1 the Wadia 
period were collected at Tawi Sai 59) and possi- 
Batha (de Cardi 1977: fig. 2 n. 2 id Cardi 1977 
bly at ‘Abaya, south of Muscat Wadi Sama 
fig. 1 n. 1-25), and Shari’ah int pa om 
(de Cardi and others 1976: fig. 1 n. 2 Collective 

Graves are of two different HE hte neat 
long burials have been FR jar #4 
Ras al Khaimah (Donaldson, Á 1978). These 
also de Cardi 1971: 236; As 


rface O 
long monuments above ibe da with an uf 
ground, covered by inclined slabs, s similar 


I 

ance on one of the long zdes 4 and copp” 
that of the settlements. Chlorite Ve Indus vale 
or bronze objects are abundan, und in one 7 
cubic stone weight has been "nonumen KS 
these graves. A rather similar ear al Ain: 
been excavated in emergency v vess? ff 
Pottery was recorded in it, Un of shing al 
copper objects were similar lo ; nd.) For,’ 
Athar 1975: 28-31, al Noeimi, n- 
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Fig.41.25. Oman: Jars and bowls, 2nd millennium 
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a ment a Hil d is similar to that of d 
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fact is that this culture is the only one known Be 
c.and the beginning — — 
known Iron Age stal 
s,around This gap has been interpre 
in various ways. d that it could 
related to the shi 
Peninsula to full-time no! 
herding, assuming th 
sticated during 
(Cleuziou 1981). This remains, h 
demonstrated. 
What is sure is that this period a 
contemporaneous W h the | 
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between | 
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Fig.41.26. Oman: Jars and bowls, 2nd millennium 
— during the 3rd and early 2nd millennium B.c The 
. lack of information on the Oman Peninsula itself, 
never allowed us to interpret such comparisons 
clearly, or to be precise about some very broad 
statements. Í would like now to review the vari- 
the Oman Peninsula to the 
the cultural frame already 


/IEW AND POSSIBLE INTERPRETATION 
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potsherds of a well-fired reddish mica 
with red slip outside and often dark Greyish slip 
inside were found in the early second millennium 
layers at Hili 8. There is no doubt that the outer 


CeOUS ware, 


Patterns, 
but this decoration has almost vanished and no 


clear pattern can be seen. Such a ware is unique 
in the Oman Peninsula. It sharply differs from the 
common painted or plain pottery of that Period 
and is very probably imported. Although 
comparisons on such a matter are never safe, | 
have already suggested the Indus related origin 
for these potsherds (Cleuziou 1981). A rim sherd 
of a large storage jar in the same ware was found 
during the winier season of 1980/81 (fig. 41.29 
n.4), which can be compared to pottery from 
Mohenjo-daro (Mackay 1937: pl. LIX B,C,D ; pl. 
LXII n. 46,47,49) where it ranges among the 
most distinctive shapes. One cannot rely x 
much on such evidence, but it is to be el 
that this type of rim is completely unknown 4 i 
early second millennium assemblage o 
Oman Peninsula. 

Another potsherd (fig. 28 n. 3) may E 
considered an import. It was found na a a 
associated with the 3rd architectural p a i 
second period at Hili 8, that is prorabi D 
third quarter of the third milenap E oen 
fragment of a pedestalled vessel, a ee 
is closer to the probable Indus rela AM 

on wares 
quoted above than to the comm WM 
period. Although pedestalled Em Ste 
rent feature among the Indus Me A p instance 
are also found in south-eastern E A EU 
at Tepe Yahya where they occur ið fig. 107, 

(Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi di Di 
lower row left) and con fig. 129), in 
(Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi 1 
red or in grey wares. 

Eu and 2 on fig. ae 
the common reddish buff san 
which characterizesthe middle me as foun 
lennium in the Oman Peninsula: : "chere such ê 
in the early 2nd millennium = iy associate T 
paste is out of context; n. 2 is sa that is ca. 25 
the second architectural "no stalled cups wi á 
B.C. They are fragments of pe " prints inside, ^ 
concentric rows of ‘finger we : HajopP" 
very distinctive item Se ING 
and Harappan related assem? í 


SR ee ible to 
seems local, and it is imposs just 


are made 9 
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interaction. 
(catur A a striped body, painted in dark 


ste, Was found in a tomb at Hili 
ublished). This potsherd is among the very 
lling the Kulli ware, à comparison 
go by G. Bibby (1970: 297) 
for the whole funerary wares and to which I can- 
not agree. Another unique shard with a striped 
fish was recovered at Araqi by de Cardi (de Cardi 
and others 1976: fig. 25 n. 298). It can be com- 
pard with Harappan (Casal 1964, fig. 78 n. 343) 
or Kulli wares, but such designs are also found in 
south-eastern Iran at Bampur V (de Cardi 1970: 
fig. 38 n. 366) 

Dales (1979, fig. 11) publishes a jar from 
Balakot which he considers an import.of possible 
Omani origin. The decoration of short lines on 
both sides of groups of vertical or oblique lines is 
certainly found at Bampur and, in one case, at 
Umm an-Nar (Salman 1975: pl. 8B), but is also 
rather common in the western Baluchistan area 
all over the 3rd millennium B.C. Moreover, the 
C decoration covering the whole body of 
a red or buff painted jar is unknown in 
gem concerning imports arise 
This has E ey and incised grey wares. 
(1970). D ready been discussed by de Cardi 
vsky a p pers (1970), Lamberg-Karlo- 
discuss it fully (1973) and I do not intend to 

again. 


lack-on- : 
On-grey painted ware originates in the 


Fig 
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4th millennium B.C. (Faiz Mohammad painted 
ware) and is widely distributed in south-eastern 
Iran and Pakistani Baluchistan (Lamberg-Karlo- 
vsky and Tosi 1973: map 4), but completely 
unknown in the Indus Valley. All the black-on- 
grey ware found in Oman Peninsula bleongs to 
the late horizon of this black-on-grey ware found 
in south-eastern Iran (Lamberg-Karlovsky and 
Tosi 1973: 40) and it is at least clear that the use 
of this pottery in Oman is related to a foreign 


tradition. 


The incised grey ware is closely related to the 
late black-on-grey ware.lts distribution seems to 
be restricted to south-eastern Íran and the west- 
ern part of Baluchistan (During-Caspers 1970). 
Shape and decoration are absolutely similar on 
both sides of the strait of Hormuz. This is particu- 
larly obvious in the case of incised grey ware, 
with only three types of vessels: canister jars and 
low beakers with a covering decoration of hat- 
ched triangles,and the so-called ‘hut pots . 

Are these potteries produced in Oman Penin- 
sula, or are they imported from south-eastern 
Iran? The question never received a satisfactory 
answer, and it will certainly. remain like that until 
a comprehensive archaeometrical study is done. 
If there was an exchange network, this was on a 
very large scale, as these potteries were found in 


significant numbers all over the Oman Pene 
is sure is that these potteries were S ct 
Ms Peninsula; while 


restricted for funerary use in the. i 
they appear in cemeteries and in setemam a} 
south-eastern Iran. Black-on-grey ware 
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found in graves in the shape of globular jars at 
Shahdad, Shahr-i Sokhta III (Salvatori 1978 : 8 
and pl. 8), Khurab (Lamberg-Karlovsky and 
Schmand-Besserat 1977 fig. 7 n. 31-33) and in 
the shape of large bowls related to the Faiz 
Mohammad painted ware at Damin (Tosi 1970: 
fig. 10a, 11). It is also found in the settlements at 
Shahdad (Salvatori 1978: 8), Tepe Yahya IVB 
(Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi 1973: fig. 145), 
and BampurlV 1 and IV 2 (de Cardi 1970: fiy. 25 
n. 259, fig. 28 n. 264). Canister jars with animal 
friezes occur in the settlement context at Tepe 
Yahya IVB (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970: fig. 24 L) 
and mainly at Bampur IV 3 to VI (de Cardi 1970 
fig. 37, 38, 43). An isolated vessel was found at 
Shahr-i Sokhta IV 1 (Tosi 1976: fig. 4). The 
incised grey ware broadly follows the same dis- 
tribution pattern. 
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the pottery finds durin i 

(Lamberg-Karlovsky aim Todl197 005 and Ivg 
coration of chevrons on the shoulder M d 
common everywhere. Hatched imd PE 
semi-circles (fig. 41.18 n. 6) are em 
Shahdad and Bampur, hatched Zones bid a 
with semi-circles (fig. 41.18 n. 5) are Gee 
Tepe Yahya IVB (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970.8. 
24 B,G). Vegetal decoration combined i m 
horizontal line of dotted squares (fig. 41 ns í 
from Hili) is very common on Harappan ci i 
(Mackay 1937 pl. CXXXVI no. 6 for ee A 
but it appears just once in Oman. ee 


Other Items of Possible Eastern Origin 


Beads of eastern origin have sometimes been 
noticed in the Oman Peninsula. Among them are 
green glazed segmented beads, which may be 
also related to Egypt (Frifelt 1957b: 67). Corne- 
lian has also been quoted for its eastern origin, 
but no example of the characteristic long come- 
lian beads of the Indus Valley was ever found. A 
unique etched cornelian bead from grave Il at 
Umm an Nar (Reade 1979: 11) is of very simple 
shape, with no parallel published from the Indus 
sites (Reade 1979: 24). 

A square stone weight of the Indus Valley type 
was found in a long grave of early 2nd millen- 
nium type at Shimal (Ash 1978 : 7). One must 
recall here that cubic stone weights were also 
found in contemporaneous layers of Qala'at al- 
Bahrain II (Bibby 1970: pl. XVIII, bottom). 

During the excavation of grave M at Hili, two 
small figurines with a flat base and a tetrahedra 
were found outside the grave, together with ae 
than 2000 potsherds of common domestic ay 
They are made in the same reddish-buff, Td 
tempered paste (fig. 41.29). The excavation P 
be continued and the context is not vee the 
but the date is certainly in the second p. no 
third millennium B.C. One is broken RU bears 
proper shape (fig. 41.29 n. 1), the ot 
traces of black paint and represents í 29 n 
whose head is partly broken (fig. e south- 
These figurines have no clear parallels me ite 
eastern Iran, but may be compared to a row): 
of Lothal (Rao 1973 pl. XXXIV A, 5€% tia 
Tetrahedras are also known in the mg (Ma 
tion, at Mohenjo-daro for md nb 
1937: pl. CXXXIX n. 11,12, pl. CXL My ot 
73) where they are usually glazed, m Ong ™ 
(Rao 1973: pl. XXXIV A, lowest rowi 


T 
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reconstruct a chess game with Rao 
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. p. XXXIV. B) but these objects can pro 

198 P sidered gamesmen and may be linked 

b its Indus Civilization. 

ECOLOGICAL LINKS BETWEEN OMAN PENINSULA 

AND THE EAST 


Animal herding and agriculture may help to trace 
further links between Oman Peninsula and the 
að zebu is present among the bone remains at 
Umm an-Nar, but in a small amount: less than 30 
bones (Hoch 1979: 613-16). A representation of 
a zebu is well known from a unique painted ves- 
sel on the same site (Thorvildsen 1962: fig. 23) 
and another one is engraved on a facing stone of 
gave II (Thorvildsen 1962: 211). The zebu is 
also depicted on the seal of Maysar 1(Weisgerber 
1980: fig. 77) and several possible representa- 
tions of the zebu on Omani rock-art are some- 
times related to the 3rd millennium B.C., the best 


Fi 
3.41.29. Oman: Figurines 


` excavations are certainly n 
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known being the Bilad Said one (Clarke 1975: pl. 
4). The zebu is known at Shahr-i Sokhta since the 
first period (Tucci and others 1979: 211-12) and 
it obviously reached the Oman Peninsula thro- 
ugh eastern Íran. 

Sorghum samples at Hili 8 are a rather puzzling 
piece of evidence. They have already been 
discussed (Cleuziou and Costantini 1981) and 
considered a link between the possible centre of 
origin in eastern Africa and the Indian world, 
where it became a major food-crop in the second 
millennium B.C. (Possehl, forthcoming). The pre- 
sence of sorghum is now certain at Hili as early as 
the early 3rd millennium B.C., and this matches 
the assumption already proposed in the above 
quoted paper, that the Oman Peninsula may 
have acted as a spot on a land-bridge between 
eastern Africa and the Indian subcontinent. I do 
not need to emphasize the importance that could 
be attributed to that ‘invisible link’, if confirmed 
by further investigation. 


It must be admitted that this review of evidence 
is rather disappointing. Clear links supported by 
material evidence are difficult to interpret, or 
scarce. Difficult to interpret, too, are the relations 
between the Oman Peninsula and south-eastern 
Iran. This is due to the still confused state of 
archaeological informations, both in the Oman 
Peninsula where our sequence is still tentative 
and needs, at least, more data, and in the Makran 
where the date of Bampur and neighbouring sites 
is still a matter of discussion DE. 

: 1977) and where 
and Schmandt-Besserat ue s 
are the items directly related to the Indus vala, 
except for pottery, in the Oman Pen a i ai 
and, as Dales says, ‘archaeology of trade 15 


j few artifactual 
lusive subject at best, and leaves 
a (1979. 265). This is probably true for 


i strated by the 
ther type of relations, as demon : 
eb oe I would like, however, to sug 


gest the following guidelines. 

The 3rd millennium cultures of the ea 
Peninsula may originate from an ee 
millennium background, in ome on ae 
else in the Arabian peninsula. 7 E 
considered a simple extension 9 s 
Iranian cultures. a one 

Strong cultural contacts b eae 


Tran occu 
i and south-eastern TAn. in 
eie of the 3rd millennium, and las 
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at least for half a millennium. Presently, possible 
relations of the Oman Peninsula with the Indus 
Civilization cannot be distinguished from these 
contacts, and may have occurred directly or 
through them. 

Direct relations between the Oman Peninsula 
and the Indus area are still evident in the 2nd 
millennium B.C. even if evidence is scarce. At that 
time, cultural links between Oman and south- 
eastern Iran are unknown, but this may be due to 
the poverty of archaeological research. 

Í certainly do not advocate here that relations 
between the Oman Peninsula and the civiliza- 
tions east of it were poor. But these relations are 
still difficult to trace, and progress in this direction 
is certainly related to further archaeological 
research but also, Í believe, to improvement of 
archaeological methods. 


NOTES 


1, The French Archaeological Mission to Abu 
Dhabi is sponsored on a joint venture of the 
French Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, Direc- 
tion Generale aux Relations Culturelles, and of 
ne Een of Antiquities and Tourism of the 

mirate of Abu Dhabi in al Ain. Drawi 
OMA In. Drawings are by 
2. Fora detailed study, see Frifelt 1970, During 


Caspers 1971: 38-42 Tosi i 
Br EM » Tosi 1975, Cleuziou and 


3. In this paper, I use 14C dates with 


dendrochronological Correction according to Da- 

me (es VENE System which agrees 

used on the other side f th i 

of Hormuz at Tepe Yah i SOM 
ya. This leads t j 

B Jamdet Nasr period around 34003200 ES 

oro centuries earlier than the traditional chronol- 
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ogy. I do not intend here to ar 
one system or another. If one d 
corrected 14C chronological fra 
ognize that the relative chrono 

of some value, whatever the icd E Sr is 

4. K. Frifelt (1975: 176) quotes pos 
traces of cream slip on a vessel from Mac ES 

5. Two samples of charcoal from fireplaces 
lated to the construction of Building Ill ps 
dated 4400 + 100 BP by the late Mr. J. Nis: 
meret (MC 2266 and 2267). 

6. Paleobotanical samples are studied br Dr. L. 
Costantini, Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale 
Rome. See also Cleuziou and Costantini, 1981, - 

7. Respectively 3900 + 100 BP (MC 2265) and 
3840 + 100 B P (MC 2264). 

8. Respectively 3710 + 90 BP (MC 2261) and 
3690 + 90 BP (MC 2262). 

9. K-2797: 3980 + 80 BP. 

10. Two shards with applique snakes were 
found at Wadi Bahla BB 15 (Humphries 1974: 
fig. 10a, b) and a date in the 3rd millennium was 
suggested (ibid.: 51). Although such snakes with 
impressed circles decoration are found at Tepe 
Yahya IVB (Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi 1973: 
fig. 113), the items of BB 15 are better related to 
the Iron Age, on the basis of unpublished mate- 
rial from al Qusais displayed at the Dubai 
Museum. Such a date agrees very well with all the 
other shards found at BB 15. 

11. The same use of grave-lining stones on 
settlement building can also be seen ona s 
ing recently made for the Department A ey 
quities of the Emirate of Abu Dhabi at Umm 
Nar. 

12. 3520 + 90 BP (MC 2259). 


Sue in favour o 
Ísagrees with the 
me, one must rec. 
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Sheila Weiner 
Hypotheses regarding the 


Development and Chronology of the 
Art of the Indus Valley Civilization 


The revolution that the discovery of the Indus 
Civilization created with regard to our under 
standing of the antecedents of civilization in India 
s Mn A prenensible when we realize that 

porary view of Indian origins then 
m upon the somewhat legendary history 
dn in the Rigveda. For art historians, for 
e Cen art began with the Mauryas, the 
penta ranon was most puzzling. Aside from 
S icated decorative schemes and the 
nee m sense of form evident on the seals, 
e E of stone, terracotta and copper 
Es mong the ruins that, in the South 

ext, could only be matched by extant 


art that be 
a E 
the 3rd Nu. peace at the time of Asoka, in 


Nevit 
teming temas to unravel questions con- 
ation were ca : TM sources of the Indus Civili- 
contexts of th eae the next forty years in the 
! e great City states of Mesopotamia. 
S to current arappan phase was dated accord- 
8nd chronolo views of Sumerian development 
e seals in ve The discovery of several Indus 
e Mid-to lat €sopotamia,in contexts datable to 
Association = rd millennium B.C. justified the 
a ween 25 add 1932). As a result, the period 
“Cepted as the and 1500 B.C. was generally 


9 Wheeler sa the Indus Civiliza- 
lranian ^: éXcavations 


. © Mature’ H 


UE Turkmenistan, on the 
eid Uring the ghanistan, Pakistan and 
ements in rad Past ten to fifteen years, and 
fy, Perspective carbon dating suggest a diffe- 
World o in he results point to an entire 
*racting civilizations that previ- 


ously were just barely known to have existed. In 
time they appear to stretch back to the fourth 
millennium B.C. and, at one time or another, may 
have been links in a chain that extended from 
Mesopotamia and Turkmenistan to the Greater 
Indus Valley (fig. 42.1). 

In 1973, George Dales offered a revised 
chronology of this ancient world based upon: (A) 
a synthesis of cultural assemblages revealed by 
the recent excavations; and (B) refinements in 
radiocarbon dating predicated upon established 
dendrochronological dates that extended the 
previously proposed time-span for radiocarbon 
dates of the pre-Christian eras (Ralph 1971: 
25-29). Dales posited the existence of land con- 
tacts from Turkmenistan through Seistan, across 
northern Baluchistan to the upper and mid í 
Indus regions during the late fourth and early 


d 
i ‘lennium BC. based upon adjuste 
BARES á ing à half-life of 5730 


radiocarbon ioe m 
973: 164-69). 
Ee os Tosi, who had been n p 
Seistan, and Lamber who ha 
excavating at Tepe Yahya on the 
synthesized what was known a ; 
complexes ranging from Mesopo a 
menistan to northern Afghanistan. 
a series of regional contacts and tra ee 
stretched in geographic and chrono! 


from the 
from theTigris-Euphrates to 


Karlovsky and Tosi 1973: oe Dale E 
Building upon the wor Ie 

Lamberg-Karlovsky and ha, 

possible to sort some of the 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES e 
Fi " 1 : á 
ig.42.1. Map of sites mentioned in the next 


the form and subject matter of 


the development 
Civilization, une 


art associated with 
Greater Indus 


TURKMENISTAN AND THE INDUS 
CIVILIZATION 
Masson and Sarianidi (1972). Frumki 


Gupta (1979) have commented upon n (1970) 


into two zones. th 
region to the West, and that 2 


e 
the Geoksyur oasis in the Tedzen Det M 
east. It is thought that the shifting of the ri have 
the Tedzen Delta is what subsequently he see 
led to emigration from the area, and t (Hlopin 
ment to the south of Shahr-i Sokhta Seistan 
1974). The Shahr-i Sokhta settlement ne have 
(in the Helmand River Valley), Sed e land 
Served as a transmission point along 
routes between east and west. B.C 
Shahr-i Sokhta I is datable to 3200280 li 
on the basis of its affinities to the Nam ingle 
culture of south Turkmenistan an 
radiocarbon determination (4700 + 2 Itura 
site (Biscione 1973: 111). The same cu^ pdin 
zon evident in Shahr-i Sokhta I is in cues 
Mundigak II. Located in 20 klopt” 
Afghanistan, Mundigak is about 
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t of the point at which the Arghandab 
north-eas nd rivers meet. Finds belonging to. 
and Helma periods at Shahr-i Sokhta and 
successi point to a continued cultural identity of 
a in relation to one another. 
a same cultural horizon seems to have 
M east as far as Gumla in northern 
Baluchistan, and south and east to Jalilpur near 
Harappa. Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi (1973: 


95-26) noted: 

Chess-board stepped triangle patterns painted on buff ware, 
together with certain distinctive shapes (hemispherical bowls, 
oval jars) and clay; bent-body anthropomorphic figurines are 
some of the most striking features shared over this wide area 
{of southern Turkmenistan, Seistan, the Helmand, and 
Quetta valleys, northern Baluchistan and the upper part of 
the Indus flood plain). 


TRADE PATTERNS 


Black/red-on-grey wares, unknown in Turk- 
menistan, have been found in association with 
Namazga III ceramics in the Helmand and Quetta 
valleys, and in particularly large numbers at 
Shahr-i Sokhta and Quetta. This pottery type and 
the more recently discovered shards of streak- 
Red grey ware at Shahr-i Sokhta are paral- 
S IVC and IVB levels at Tepe Yahya in 
Ls M Iran. A proto-Elamite tablet, seal- 
bs ee s were also recently found at Shahr-i 
1978. P Period I context (Amiet and Tosi 
cultural x ). In other respects, however, the 
and the reece of the Seistan—Baluchistan 
ack of RE eave regions are different. The 
whmenista vidence of direct contact between 
Sigue ts and Tepe Yahya suggests that 
: Í Sokhta, Shahr-i 

ing the nee á di ahr-i Sokhta, however, sug- 
Poor Mesopot of Turkmenistan or of minerally 
Vides amia. The trade in lapis lazuli pro- 


a z 
Osi 1973, 39.4 (Lamberg-Karlovsky and 


apis j s 
adj, ^ mined 


akshan ; in the southern part of 
6 han, in north- p 


Ran AA east Afghanistan (Herrmann 
hri So p. €re it was passed to sites such as 
gests th a at Shahr-i Sokhta, however,sug- 
Tansfor Bone Be most probably served as a 

lone the lapis to be sent to other 
51). Tg-Karlovsky and Tosi 1973: 46 


e 
Harappan‘ finds 
Tema: Tancaise in 19 


; of la Delegation Archeol- 
xable find of 75 at Shortugai, and the 
in 196 o A gold and silver vessels known 
"96 (Tosi B Osh Tapa hoard in Badakshan 

\ nd Wardak 1972, and Dupree 


Indus plain from the Mundiga 
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1971) support the evidence in favour of the exist- 
ence of regional trade centres and transfer points 
that serviced the long distance trade between the 
Indus and points north and west during the third 
millennium B.C. Close to the Russian border, 
Shortugai is located on the Afghan plain, bound 
by the Oxus River and the Hindu Kush moun- 
tains, in proximity to routes east to Badakshan, 
south-east to the Indus regions, south-west to | 
Baluchistan, and west to Turkmenistan. | 
In his preliminary report on the discovery of 
the site, Lyonnet (1977) hypothesized that 
Shortugai constituted a commercial and agricul- 
tural outpost of the Harappans. The 1976 
excavations supported and enriched his tentative 
conclusions. Metal and lapis lazuli workshops 
were found among the ruins, and the ceramic 
finds of Shortugai I correspond to those of the 
Indus Civilization. Like many Harappan sites, the 
complex was divided into separate residential 
and work areas. No evidence, however,of a 
citadel, central monument, temple or figurines 
was found in the Shortugai Í assemblage. This led 
Francfort and Pottier (1978) and Gupta (1979: 
258-260) also to suggest that the settlement may 
have been developed as á commercial and 
agricultural outpost. 
Francfort and Pottier oa 
Shortugai I assemblage comer ay udi 
(except for the absence of figurines at S A þr 
to what was found at Gumla, a site in Fakis 


ich allowed access fo the 
near the Gomal Pass, whic dei 


ts and straight walled 
tumblers were not found either in Shortugai Í or 
the 
Gumla. The chronology of e In e 
uomen in relation to the civilization a a m. E 
however, is still uncertain. Possibly, n ne 
goblets and straight walled tumblers, a ane 
and Pottier (1978: 54-59) ule A Be 
tions that post-date Shortugal á 
and/or — less probably — wer 


a part of E: 

id not exten 
Indus Civilization assemblage that did no | 
to some 


Becau 
Gumla,and the 
seems reasonable to ass 


SA See ee eee ee 


also noted that the 


Indus regions a 
260). In. this context, the fi i 
Gumla and the vessels 0 
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sed below, are particularly significant. 


CLAY FIGURINES 


The evidence at hand suggests that the earliest 
traces of a sculptural tradition related to the art of 
the Indus Civilization are found between Turk- 
menistan and Harappa. Its characteristics seem 
apparent as early as the late fourth millennium 
B.C, along the route that is thought to have run 
from Turkmenistan to Seistan and Mundigak, 
and into Baluchistan—skirting the principal 
mountain ranges—via either the Bolan or Mula 
Passes, or through the Gomal Pass, into the Indus 
plains. 

183 The Turkmenistan female figure type is one 
that evolved gradually during the fourth millen- 
nium B.C., from the Namazga I period through 

184 Namazga Ill. The more recent the figure, the 

| Meee noted or abstract it seems. Placed 
' s d A wi gurines of the earlier period, 
ater tigurines from the Namazga III complex 

appear more abstract. 


; The figurines are all 
figures, A recent fin 
Archaeology in Paki 


Considered to be fertili 
ty 
of the Department of 
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head—suggestively combin 
„anthropomorphized fertility m a 
A comparatively full bodie 
Namazga lll period, the ic i 
Gumla II, and seated gures fon ae from 
ara 
1940: pl LXXVI, 8-10), seem to 54 Vals 
chronological and regional variation ae 
same theme. In the following period i ie 
€ style 
changed. Namazga IV and Gumla I-IV i 
are closely akin to a figure in the Boston ME 
of Fine Arts from Sari Dheri, just south aie 
Khyber Pass (fig. 42.8 A & B), and to fe F 
found at Rehman Dheri (a site near GE 
currently being excavated under the direction of 
Professor F.A. Durrani of the University of 
Peshawar), at Sarai Khola II (Halim 1972, pl. 
X b), and Jalilpur II (Mughal 1972, PI, XXVII 8- 
10), as well as Harappa (Wheeler 1947, pl. LVI 
V Jalilpur is just 77 km  south-west of 
arappa. 

Figurines from Namazga IV-V levels, and 192 
Mundigak IV levels (Casal 1961, pl. XLI) ended 
just at or below the pubic triangle. The torsos 
were almost totally flattened, and the narrow 
waists, geometrically articulated breasts, and the 
broad hips accentuated. The breasts and facial 
features, except for the nose,were often applied 
rather than modelled. The eyes were inserted as 
flat round discs, and the mouth was frequently 
incised. The countenance was most often like 
that of a bird. Increasingly greater attention was 
given to details of head-dress, hair and body 
Omamentation, all of which were applied or 
incised rather than painted as they might p 
been in an earlier period. In fact, the incised deg g 
oration is varied and in the Namazga V ie 
often appear to have symbolic significance t 
son and Sarianidi 1972: 129-36). 

Clearly identifiable male figures found. 
Turkmenistan, and in Gumla none uer by 
At Harappa they are greatly outnumbe zga IIl 
female figures (Vats 1940: 292). Á Na rt) 
figure, called the ‘Priest’, by Masson id excep! 
anidi, is cylindrical from the chest or The 
for the bottom which flares to form à oe with 
head has a bird or animal-like coun in. dust 
slit eyes, undifferentiated nose,and no do 
below the head is what appears 1o as 


ual and 


ied figurine of the 


ro 


are rare in 


hair descends. Many similar an 
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heads, often of indeterminate sex, 
e been found in the Geoksyur region. They 
hav characterized by thick lips or an incised 
ii long beaked noses, almond shaped eyes 
and elongated, slanted eyebrows (Masson and 
Sarianidi 1972, fig. 23h). 
The best preserved male head of the Namazga 
195 Ill period is the so-called ‘Warrior’ from Kara- 
tepe. It, and others, of its type, which may or may 
not be bearded, are distinguished by their head- 
dress, which resembles a helmet that ends in 
| loop-shaped cheek pieces. Masson and Sarianidi 
| (1972:88) commented that the heads of the 
warriors have no equivalents anywhere else in 
the ancient Near East. ‘Having appeared here in 
Turkmenistan in the first half of the third millen- 
nium B.C. they soon disappeared, and did not 
recur after the Namazga III period’. 
The ‘Warrior’ type, however, was current in 
Harappa, and was also found at Mohenjo-daro. 
At Harappa it shared, aside from the usual 
characteristics of the head, which in this instance 
is bearded, other aspects of the Turkmenistan 
s figurines; notably, the seated posture with legs 
e forward and the numerous hemispheri- 
epee MN to the body as ornaments. A 
DET kanpis from the myriad of 
DS GM ole and fragmentary terracotta 
Buone road shoulders ornamented by 
the well-kna osses with the Harappan ‘warrior’ 
and Gic: zx Harappan male torso in stone, 
antece T figures from Harappa suggests 
Pan figures? i. the puzzling pellets on the Harap- 
20). shoulders (Vats 1940, pl. LXXVI. 11, 
The 
image, Thee E to obscure the sex of the 
Which make it pen placed high on the chest, 
Sure is male o Eur to determine whether a 
ever, to " emale. It seems possible, how- 
ànd slope of m V differentiate images by width 
tinctly female te shoulders. The shoulders of dis- 
of male ae Sppear narrow and tapered, 
d á es straight and broad. The 
S the K evident if we contrast, for 
r ara-tepe ‘Priest with a female 
Minutiye ee me site. In contrast to the 
of „Mazga [II f ons and curvilinear aspects of 
the 4 emale figurines, the proportions 
Geol Pparently masculi 
broad ur statuettes uline Namazga and 
With That boss are weighty, square and 
male figure es on the chest are associated 
S is clearly indicated by the very 
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recently published distinctly male a 

KA rm RIS VII, c. 2700-2600 Es 
, a Site at the foot of p 

and Meadow 1980). the Bolan Pass (Jarrige 

Several new figure types appear during the late 
Namazga III period and in the context of 
Namazga IV. An isolated group of sporadic mini- 
ature figures with outspread and sometimes bent 
legs without any indication of sex (Masson and 
Sarianidi 1972: 10), and another group of 
zoomorphic images in similar posture occurred in 
Namazga III layers (Masson and Masson 1959: 
21). The zoomorphic representations tend, in 
contrast to the human figurines, to continue to be 
three dimensional in successive periods. 

About the same time as the earliest of the dis- 
tinctly figures (Namazga Ill), a few full-bodied 
images appear, particularly at Altin-tepe. The 
arms and hands of full figures are usually folded 
against the abdomen or engaged in clutchinga 
child or animal to the chest (Masson ad Sarianidi 
1972: 87).In Namazga IV-V levels, Masson and 
Sarianidi noted male figures with exaggerated 
sexual organs (Masson 1968; 182; pl. XXVII b). 
At Namazga-tepe and Altin-tepe two figures of a 
type otherwise unknown in Turkmenistan occur 
in a Namazga IV context. Each has one arm pen- 
dent and the other bent at the elbow and raised 
with its hand to face (Masson and Sarianidi 1972: 
108). 

Although stylistically variant, the development 
of figurines at Mehrgarh seems to have felon 
similar pattern. During Period VI, c. 3000-270 
B.C., female figurines were still portrayed in sea- 
ted position, but the hair styles become more 
elaborate and fantastic, and the ankles wes b 
circled by a coil of clay (Jarrige 1976, fig. A 
Period VII, c. 2700-2600 B.C. the figures stand. 
ignificant numbers 


r at Mehrgarh in si 
nt for about 30 per cent of the 


Male figures now appe 


for the first time; they accou A 
figures identifiable by sex: --- The male figures have a large 


riod 
turban and a neck-tie-shaped pendant. By ie ae ah E E 
VII the poses have become stiffer and the fig! 
modelled in the rather stereo-type ™ 
those found at many other sites in 


ring agreas (Jarrige and Meadow 1980: 1 


e of the Namazga I 


figural types j 
NI ad Mehrgarh VII is paralleled by 

a ; 

numerous examples 

LXXVI-LXXVII). 


and Mehrgarh II, the rare occurrence 
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menistan or Baluchistan of distinctly male Images 
would tend to indicate that they were either not 
as significant in the cultural configuration as 
female figures and/or that possibly they and 
those of indeterminate sex represent an 
adaptation! of a foreign element, possibly Harap- 
pan, into the culture. 

The succession of lévels in which different 
types of figurines were found in Turkmenistan, 
Gumla, Mehrgarh, and related sites enables us to: 
(1) chronologically order the stylistic develop- 
ment of images and establish the position of 
Harappan figures with that progression, (2) to 
date specific groups of images in a relative order 
to the period between the late fourth and mid- 
third millennium B.C., and (3) recognize thematic 
parallels among regions. 


CULTURAL PARALLELS 


The chronological order of early settlement 
patterns and trade routes during the late fourth 
and early third millennium B.C, suggested by 
Dales, Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi continues to 
coincide with the relationships suggested by 
Persistent cultural parallels between Turkmenis- 
tan and the Harappan regions. In successive 
Periods, however, the main thrust of influences 
Seems to have shifted direction, and the impact of 
development in the east is echoed, if not directly 
experienced, in the cultural complexes of south- 
em Turkmenistan, Particularly in 
Delta region. The 
the late Namazg 


appear in Turkmenistan, 
Birds, animals, geometric 
phic shapes with arms often 


er, stepped 
d lozenges, Bape 


triangles, an 
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shifted from the horizontal bowl to the 
vase. The ornamentation of the Geoks 
Namazga III-V pottery of the Tedzen D 
came ST cs ie The same 
seems to have occurred at Mehr ; 
Period IV, c. 3500-3200 Bc ie ae 
Meadow 1980: 128 and 130). Nonetheless i 
geometric patterns of the Namazga III] Pottery 
remained highly charged. The same configura- 
tions of Mundigak III and Shahr-i Soktha | lack 
the nervous vitality and totemic impact of the 
Turkmenistan specimens (Biscione 1973: 111, 
Figs. 8.6 and 8.9 

During the successive period, the culture of 
each of these regions concurrently changed. The 
late fourth and early third millennia were a 
prosperous period for Tukmenistan, northern 
Seistan, Mundigak, northern Baluchistan and the 
greater northern Indus region. In Turkmenistan 
and Mundigak, the impact of the elegant Kechi 
Beg pottery style from the Quetta valley is recog- 
nizable, and numerous other artefacts of 
Mundigak III and Namazga III-IV reveal an affin- 
ity with Dam Sadaat II-III (Fairservis 1975: 
141-45). From Turkmenistan to Harappa what 
seem to be mutually intelligible potters’ marks 
appear on the ceramic ware of each of the north- 
ern sites (Masson and Sarianidi 1972: 134-35 
and Sarianidi 1977: 160-68). The exc 
Shortugai suggest that the settlement was a 
lished to service a far- flung trade in metals T 
lapis lazuli (at Mehrgarh lapis beads oco 
period lll 4000-3500 B.C.) prior to the mosg 
Harappan period (Jarrige and Meada it 
130; Gupta 1979 II. 258). Other seti 
increased in size, and the earliest me aes 
architecture concurrently appeared at aa that 
Mundigak and Harappa. Cultural para ET il 
existed during Shahr-i Sokhta Í and ME 
persisted. ‘Thousands of potsherds © ss io â 
and lll+at Shahr-i Sokhta bear ithe same’ 
cultural identity with Mundigak IV 1-2 ' | building 
true for the lithic industry, metal OR seals 
techniques, brick typometry, I : 
(Lamberg - Karlovsky and T VII appe?! 
Development during Mehrgarh Vito 
comparable (Jarrige 1976: 85-89). 38) t othe! 

The sequence at Mehrgarh 15 KO Jarris? 
sites it is shorter or interrupted, P 
and Meadow (1980: 133)commented: tion 


bora 
inuing €8?? ís, 

The sequence reveals a process of con aero Gr 

that affected cereal cultivation, anime 


Vertical 
Yur, or 
elta bo. 
change 
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stage being set for the development of the complex cultural unidentifiable and 1 
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Civilization in the middle of the third millennium B.C unicorns on EE of the animals Me 
IRAN, MSOPOTAM!A, AND THE INDUS A fragment si and Mohenjo-daro ee 
CIVILIZATION vipers, and a bird oon Er with undulating 
During the early third millennium B.C., ther RR found in the E rc the ceramic 
seems to have been a gradual infusion to th t (Tosi and Wardak 1972, fi nstallation at Susa 
ef currents from Mesopotamia aq se east haunches outlined by che g. 13). The bulls with 
cultural thrust is indicated in the forme m e are bearded and anthro TOTIS gold vessel, 
Chen Indus sites that sets th ation of the of the beards, the hai pomorphic; the rendering 
those of earlier periods in the idm E apart from curls along th á dies on the forehead, and the 
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incon IN s in the Fullol hoard and the TREE regard to the mixture of elements in 
from H o well-known stone fi ullol Hoard, ‘we are up agai 
aM arappa, the male torso and nec does convergence of festir is 
e " x e J H 3 can 
E E ed = new elements aN explain ed aa wider context. EC 
ea e art of the evolving STONE FIGURINES 
hoard — ae and silver vessels of the Full The extraordinary qualities of the two well 
from un less than 10 ; ullol known Harappan stone i 
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bulls le, and th e tree. The anim e form a ‘dancer’ to other female figures from Harappa 
each another . haunches of ee are Sho and Mohenjo-daro, (Vets 40, XXVII ang 
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even more apparent if we contrast the figure with 
the compact rotund quality of the Harappan male 
torso in stone. The narrow shoulders of the 
‘dancer’ its high and small breasts (with inlaid 
nipples of stone in cement), the slender waist, the 
proportionately broad and full hips, and 
elongated and low buttocks are most suggestive 
of the youthful form of an adolescent girl. 
The Harappa torso and ‘dancer’ appear on,the 
one hand to relate to the sequence of figural 
types that evolved during the late fourth and 
early third millennia in the regions between 
Tukmenistan and Harappa. On the other hand 
they elicit distinctive traits that set them apart 
from the Namazga lll, Gumla II, Mehrgarh VI-VII 
and other Harappan figures. The Harappan stone 
images are composite figures; each has drilled 
socket (s) on its neck and beneath its truncated 
limbs for insertion of the missing head or limbs. In 
each case the division of the pectoral muscles is 
decisively delineated, and finally each is in stone, 
and no other human figurines in stone were 
found at Harappa. 
These distiguishing characteristics, as well as 
the exceptional torsion evident in the Harappa 
fod Reale respond, however, to the features 
199 I Me ‘a m Á a crystalline limestone lion 
Susa C roto-El fooklyn Museum dated to the 
Porada (1950, 2252€ fener 22009000 n c. 
: -26)—and later Amiet (1966: 


Spine, meant for the attach; 
a 22 ment of a mane and tail respec- 


, 9 centimetres, 
; The angle of the head socket on the 
ion may have been at right an 
‘Th e four socket holes on the : 
o intended to hold a mane, 
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and possibly the sockets in t 
‘dancer’ were fitted with ar 
those of the lion—bent at th 
by locked paws in front of the chest 

e thr 
figures partakes of a similar planar quali Bons 
side and rear do not flow one into the other. 
From each angle a distinct boundary delimits the 
image. In each instance the breasts are clearly 
outlined and the median division emphasized, 
Each part of the torso is differentiated from the 
other: the breasts from the abdomen, the abdo- 
men from the pelvis, and the pelvis from the legs. 

As Porada and Amiet indicated, the lion 
demon fits into the larger figurative context of 
early 3rd millennium Susa. The ‘dancer’ and 
torso, however, are each unique in the Harappan 
context. Although they conform in part to a gen- 
eral pattern of sculptural development evident in 
Turkmenistan, Seistan and Baluchistan during 
the late fourth and early third millennia, the most 
extraordinary facets of their character link the 
stone figures more closely to the proto-Elamite 
context. This association is understandable in the 
light of what is known about the historical pattern 
to trade relations in the greater region. In the 
fourth millennium, there was more lapis lazuli 
from Badakshan in northern Iran and Meso- 
potamia than in the south. During the proto- 
Elamite period, however, Susa gained control of 
the trade in lapis, and Sialk IV was established as 
a trading outpost for Susa. The ties between s 
C and Sialk IV are very close. During Early 
Dynasty (hereafter abbreviated ED) |, however 
the trade was interrupted, but restored during 
ED. Il, (Herrmann 1968: 36-39). 

A late fourth or early third millennium 
the two Harappan figures ‘based E ac 
archaeological context in which they were UE 
is plausible, although the evidence Ís, at í rits 
tenuous. ‘The site of Harappa was disturbed for" 


n i hy, 
bricks prior to its excavation. The 920 
orts that 


n moun 4 


date for 
the 


: trat 
to c. 3500-3050 B.c. and the torso in a stratum 


assigned to c. 3050-2750 B.C. The earlier found, 
of mound F, in which the ‘dancer’ was Tiny 
Vats considered earlier than Mohenjo-dat©: , 7 
Seals and sealings of a type not 

Mohenjo-daro appeared in that stratu 


fou 
m, inclu 
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ing three with just the stand, which in higher 
s at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, is associa- 

d with representations of the unicorn (Vats 
1940: 321-22). Vats’ relative dating of the diffe- 
rent strata in which the ‘dancer’ and torso were 
found is consistent with the differences between 
the two figures and their possible affinity to the 
Namazga culture, on the one hand, and to Susa 
C (Level 17), on the other. The'dancer' relates to 
the female figures of Namazga lll and Gumla II, 
the torso to male images of Namazga III-IV 
20 (Geoksyur 1), and both relate to the imagery 
associated with Susa C. 

In addition to the interaction suggested by 
sculptural similarities between Harappa and Susa 
C, a unique steatite seal found in the lower levels 
Á pee proposes contact with Tepe Yahya 

. dated c.3000-2500 B.C. by Lamberg- 
Karlovsky (1970: 34 and 81). The seal is rhom- 
boid with undulating edges. On one side is a 
cross and on the other an anthropomorphic 
eagle with out-streatched wing that resemble 
The e cach of these projections is a snake. 
deer a only such object found in the In- 
oa ats 1940: 324), but it bears a very 
T me to the eagle on each face ofa 
(Lamberg:Karloveke 19 from Tepe Yahya IVB 
from the descrip y 1970, pl. 19a fig. 22b), and 
an eagle LM RE a uncanny resemblance to 

epe Yahya IVB at EA ash tray’, also from 
scribes as ‘an ea ic amberg-Karlovsky de- 
Pleated did s "a with spread wings, wearing a 
to the eagles ee iM V-type necklace,' similar 
Workmanship and e shaft-hole axe ‘but of finer 
Or ‘dish’ was r more elaborate’. The ‘ash tray’ 
context of Yah ound in the lowest architectural 
47,67), We IVB (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970: 


i 
level 


he oy 
arappa Pence suggesting contact between 
West, appea € east,and Susa and Yahya in the 
and/or ear} ts to be confined to the late fourth 
by the i third millennium. This can be judged 
Yahya IV es for proto-Elamite Susa C, Tepe 
PS E nd the inferences that can be drawn 
Titles of tchaeological and varied stylistic 
e in à 
a oum of the trade in lapis lazuli 
">: Lmay ac Shan and Mesopotamia during 
ntiriug S AED for the lack of any further or 
5 See Nce of contact between Susa and 
Cultura Io act between the northern Harap- 
Sions and Tukmenistan, however, 


Pan 


arappan and Fullol hoard objects.. 
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was maintained at least until 2500 B.C. Several 
sites in the region were abandoned—Sarai Khola 
and Jalilpur, permanently; Gumla and Kali- 
bangan, temporarily. However, archaeological 
evidence from Altin-tepe in Turkmenistan where 
a Harappan seal was found in a Namazga V con- 
text and the persistence of similarities among 
figurines and tools, and:continued trade in lapis 
lazuli indicate an on-going, if diminished, interac- 
tion among the northern regions (Gupta 1979 II: 
168-70 and 282-83). The proto-Elamite contact 
with Harappa, however, was brief. 

Contacts between the lower Indus regions and 
other areas seem to have followed a different 
course. The composite and plastic character of 
the six rather ‘monstrous’ stone and incrusted im- 


ages from the Fars region, discussed by Ghirsh- 203 


man (1963: 151-60), Nagel (1968: 99-136), and 
others (Porada 19-71: 328-29), may link and 
span a gap between the lion demon of the Susa C 
period and the figurative art of Mohenjo-daro. 
The lion demon and the Fars figures derive from 
a common Elamite sculptural tradition. Each of 


the Fars figures is an aggregate of contrasting 


materials: dark and light stones, gold, iron; shell 
and paste. The parts are connected by tendons 
and limbs are all heavy, 


and sockets. The torsos 
round and sectionally 
monumental, alt 


delineated. All appear 
stands—or would if 


The Fars figures As 

the basis of style an provenance to BN? * - 

the fourth or beginning of the third nl 
: tes seem 

p.c. (Nagel 1968: 115). The Es en di 


S 
and too late for the group 2 a 
Brooklyn Museum lion demon, and associ e 
C, two of the six are m 


seal figures from Susa C, of the sie. 
demonic than human: the Jin ‘Stierme 
‘bullman’, and the Berli 


ike 
round, the visages flat, and the ee ot n 
a mane. The ears are high, ny i pu 
Nagel 1968 pl xvIll/3 and a 
um ‘pullman’, each of the fa ae 
disfiguring ga5 i E E 2n A 
Onl ce t Ss d hot ullman ene ee 
wee he ‘bullman 
bust d sna al Á angi tu ue nos 
a of the grou N a e 8E abe 
faces, P dins 
m bey sate rlin bust, a Een a 
aie ou (Nage A 
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Foroughi (Nagel 1968, pl.XIX), and the Louvre 
figures from which the feet are, in each instance, 
missing — are scaly. 

The three best preserved of the scaly figures 
have a skirt of contrasting colour and stone a yel- 
lowish chalkstone or alabaster, inlaid with gold 
and colored stone. The Louvre figure and the 
Berlin bust display remnants of a diadem inlaid 
with iron, and all six have a hole or tenon at the 
top of the head for attaching a headdress. Only 
the Foroughi standing figure retains its headdress 
which resembles a top hat., 

Except for the ‘bullman’, space exists between 
the arms and body of each figure, and between 
the legs of the standing figures. Tucked between 
the chest and bent left elbow of all but the ‘bull- 
man’ is or was a round drum-like object, or in the 
case of the Foroughi bust, a rectangular box-like 
object. 

Among the six sculptures, the ‘bullman’ is the 
Most distinct, but the fullness of its forms, its 
strong round limbs, and its composite character 
ally it with the others. The body is carved in a 
block from a hard grey stone. The figure is closed 
ouam lis arms and legs are part of an 

ass. The prominent and exaggerated 
genitalia were carved separately of chalkstone 
and inserted into a cavity between the legs—from 
the pelvis to the flaring hoof-like feet—in a way 


that does not di i 
n ot disturb the columnar quality of the 


The definition of the r 
; efi ounded forms of t 
oen 5 dependent upon or aussen s 
Patterning: th i i 
features, the head Sd js ee te a 
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Mohenjo-daro figure, the earl 


y figures į 
group, and the ‘bullman’ a gures in the Susa 


re all 
than modelled, and comprised of sd rather 
schematically integrated and incised. € Parts 


The Susa group includes a Statu 
devotee with clasped hands and sever nnd 
tures (Amiet 1966, fig. 46; 1976, pl. XIX-5/10) á 
sculpture of a shaven head (Amiet 1976; 69 ni 
XVIII/3, 4), as well as a fragmentary bearded 
head (Amiet 1976: 61-63, pl. XVIII), found in 
1974. The figures emerge on the surface from the 
solid mass of the stone. The definition of form is 
minimal and schematic. The outline of the brow, 
in each instance, flows into the nose, the oval 
chin or beard into the chest, and the torso of the 
seated figure into the undifferentiated lower 
limbs. A median line divides the pectoral muscles 
of the devotee, and his clasped hands create a 
horizontal linear pattern at the waist. The feet of 
the figure seem to emerge from the hemline of a 
garment. There is otherwise no indication that the 
figure is robed. 

Conceptually, the demonic aspect of the ‘bull- 
man’ allies it with the seated stone Mohenjo-daro 
figure, but at the same time sets it apart from the 
Susa figures. Amiet (1976: 63) associates the 
Susa sculptures with Susa level 17 and Uruk Na 
the proto-literate period when a system x 
accounting existed that was 'virtually withou 
writing’ and cylinder seals first appeared. C 
LeBrun (1969-71: 209-10). Amiet points t 
break between Susa levels 17 and 16, Er. 
ü a ite perio 
ing appears and the true proto-Elamite P 


gins (Amiet 1979: 196-97). at during the 


13), the 


the 
style of seals ‘breaks with the Susa tradition of 
preceding period in introducing an! 
tations from which man is, so to Spe 
cally excluded’. Susa’s culture then e close 
that of Mesopotamia and was mor ateal, 
aligned with the civilization of the A 
Sialk'IV-2, Malyan in central an contacts 
Yahya IVC. pom Ei trade 
extended east certainly as far aS lo 
(Amiet 1979: 199-200; A E ested 
1972: 222-230), and possibly“ ^" z 
above—for a T time as far as Harga i 
During the late fourth and early thi develo” 


Iranian pl 


| dev 
B.C., settlement patterns and e ES abet 
ment on the Iranian plateau appe whic ag? 


closely tied to the history of Susa, 
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Mesopotamian city during the E.D. Jl- 
The impact of the dichotomous cultural 
ich alternated at Susa, is reflected in 
sculptures from Fars. 


Although the figures a 


common plastic tr 
them may be accounted for by an amalgam of the 


different representational traditions of Mesopota- 
miaand the Iranian plateau. 

The ‘bullman’ seems to stand on the threshold 
of the late Uruk-proto-Elamite period, to bridge 
Susa levels 17 and 16. It seems to represent a 
merger of the humanistic Mesopotamian and 
demonic eastern modes. During the proto- 
Elamite period anthropomorphic representations 
replace man. The Berlin bust from the Fars 
region, with its demonic gashed face, lateral ears, 
and scaly body surface, grossly exaggerates the 
combined characteristics of the ‘bullman’ and the 
devotee from the Susa acropolis group. The head 
and beard hang forward and low on the chest. 
The shoulder line is broad and squat, with boldly 
ee musculature at the juncture of the shoul- 
Bh pores The pectoral muscles are model- 
i ed and powerful. The left arm of the 
held mcs in at the elbow and, at one time, 
Der. RON against its chest. The upper right 
SERE er portion is missing — hangs free 
pattmentalr, a Spite of its squat compact, com- 
pared with s character, the figure, when com- 
independent pron, appears to be free and 
Was carved i: the stone masses from which it 
pl. XXII] p to the Berlin bust (Nagel 1968, 

» £: Ghirshman 1963, figs. 6-8), the 
portions of the Azizbeghlou (Nagel 

Otough; l/1, 2; Ghirshman 1963, figs. 4, 5), 
figs oo (Nagel 1968, pl. XIX: Ghi 

8.9, 10) and ar pl. XIX; Ghirshman 1963, 
bust (Nagel 1 ia cuvre figures, and the Foroughi 
figs. 9, 10 2 8, pl. XXII/3; Ghirshman, 1963, 

Porada áðr Progressively more human. 
and beard o ed similarities between the faces 
the edge o ene scaly men and that of a head at 
= drew att steatite fragment from Tarut. She 

etween the AR to the similarities that exist 
L Mente ma men and a stratigraphically 

A berg Ka torso from Tepe Yahya IVB 
To thes ag vsky 1970, pl. 19C, fig. 22A: 
Du ‘might ae a the scaly men with objects of carved 
on the heh Shares ou the human torso found at Tepe 
the ease divisions of the stylization of the men a stress 

alves and a the breast, a vertical line separating 
semi-circular line below each halt. 


Shape and 
pro 
968, pl. XVII 
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Furthermore, the broad shoulders, though incompletely pre- 
served on the torso, nevertheless appear to have been simi- 
larly stressed, (Porada 1971: 328, pl. IV/15b). 


In a different context, Miroschedji (1973: 22), 
called attention to the developed pectoral mus- 
cles that appear on the Tepe Yahya figure, on 
figures on the vase from Khafaje in the British 
Museum, on a vase from Tel Agrab, and on a 
steatite statuette and bitumen relief from Susa. 
The same convention is used in the portrayal of 
musicians and dancers on the fragmentary inlaid 
steatite vase from Bismaya, assigned to the E.D. Í 
period (Frankfort 1977: 40, fig. 31). Seidl (1966: 
201-2), in fact, associated the Bismaya figures 
with the scaly men from Fars. 

The associated evidence thus suggests that the 
devotee and head from the MecQuenem group 
of the Susa sculptures, the head found at Susa in 
1974, the ‘bullman’, and the lion demon in the 
Brooklyn Museum, as well as the Harappa stone 
figures and the Mohenjo-daro seated demonic 
image belong to the proto-literate or early proto- 
Elamite period. The scaly men, the Bismaya 
vase, the figures on the vase from Khafaje in the 
British Museum, the figures on the Tel Agrab 
vase, and the bust from Tepe Yahya IVB follow in 


A OT 


ae d anth morphic images of 
ic and anthropo : 
The danes to be rooted in 


the proto-Elamite period appear | 
an indigenous aggregate and composite er 
sculptural tradition. The differences among 


: E 
Fars figures suggests that, over time, T de 
aspects and composite character of the 


image were modified 
humanistic and modulate 
Mesopotamia. 
ing Yahya IVB and E.D.ll, when d n 
Yahya—as the evidence indicate 
primarily as 4 production een 
chlorite objects. The same time ; 
in lapis lazuli between sou 


and Afghanistan— 
resumed and rou d vi 


d conceptualizations of TN 


known ‘Priest’ E 
: miet 
figures. As des 
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they share with figures on the Bismaya. Khafaje 
and Tel Agrab vases, moreover, throw light üpon 
the chronology of the relationship ea Ws 
us Civilization, and the Iranian and mesopota- 
a world. Frankfort (1977: 383 6n. 40/2) 
alluded to an early third millennium B.C. relation- 
ship between the Mesopotamian and Indus 
regions in his comments upon the occurrence of 
the zebu or humped bull on the Tel Agrab and 
Khafaje vases. He noted that the zebu is not indi- 
genous to Mesopotamia but appears regularly on 
seals from the Indus Valley. The multiple associa- 
tions and similarities among objects chronologi- 
cally clustered between c. 3000 B.c. and 2600 
B.C., moreover, tend to bear out Oppenheim’s 
view (1954: 14-15) as Porada (1971: 331) noted 
when discussing steatite objects—that direct 
trade from the east to Mesopotamia, in luxury 
goods, peaked in the early third millennium B.C.: 


The following picture of the history of the Eastern trade of 
Southern Mesopotamia can be deduced from the extant evi- 
dence. A process of gradual and slow restriction of the 
geographical horizon marks the entire development of these 
commercial connections. We may well assume that the fre- 
quency and intensity of contact had reached a peak early in 
the third millennium BC. ... In the period documented 
by written sources (Old Babylonian) Meluhha (the Indus 
Civilization) is already outside the borderline of actual con- 
tact with Mesopotamia. ... This Ultima Thule is said to be 
the homeland of certain raw materials (copper, stone 
timber)or the native habitat of a few plants and Beats of 
with Makkan (the Makran) and 
ntries continue to be mentioned 


through th i 
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too shallow to have served mer 
purposes’. The interior of the cloy 
designs was left slightly roughen 
paste that was used as a filling to adhere. When 
discovered, the figure was covered with a smooth 
coating, like that on the Indus seals, which disap- 
peared during cleaning. 

A crisp, confining outline defines the features 205 
of the head and face of each of the stone heads 206 
from Mohenjo-daro, Dabar Kot and Mundigak, 
as well as those of the figures from Fars. The 
heads are all oval. The vertical element is, in each 
instance, accented by the nose which, although 
damaged at its apex on the Louvre figure, springs 
from the brow. The hair on the yellow limestone 
head and one other from Mohenjo-daro is tied in 
a bun and held in place by a band that encircles 
the head from the brow to near the base of the 
skull. In each of the other instances, the hair 
seems to fall behind the ears. The lateral lines of 
the brow, lips and eyes—which were inlaid— 
counterbalance the vertical elements of each of 
the heads. á 

Other details specifically relate the Mohenjo- 
daro ‘Priest’ to the Louvre statuette from Fars. 
The ears of each are doubly outlined, bene 
each ear is a deep hole (visible in figures 20 = 
and C, and 19A). In writing about the Ber 
Mackay (Marshall 1931: 357), suggested Ne 
holes probably held a necklace. In VR ps 
high the holes are, that seems unlikely. T m E 
well have been intended to accomous E ears, 
dress or wig, possibly one that covere Sargonic 
such as the ceremonial headdress oe 9). A 
period fround at Ur (Moortgat 196 2 5i of the 
headdress that covered the entire bac tat the 
head would also explain the extreme slan 
back of the head of the ‘Priest’. „grant because 

The head from Mundigak is signe vel, Itis 
it was recovered from a Mundigak hee He thir 
thus possible to date it to the middle © 
millennium B.C. The head has freque! 
mentioned in connection with the round the 
Mohenjo-daro. Although the areas @ o make 
chin and mouth are too badly dana three 
a careful comparison possible, the s 
dimensional form of the Mundia 
affinity to reality, the delineation aan 
slanted eyes, high forehead, stralð stream 
nose, and the hair band that ends in ving bed 
the back of the head point to its n as that 
derived from the same artistic tradifio 


ely for keying 
er-leaf or trefoil 
ed to allow red 
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Pra ‘Priest’. 
oa f the Early Dynastic period 
ont scu m the Nin-Hursag temple 
ER Amiet (1976: 57, pl.XI/1-4), discussed 
i similarities among one of the heads in the 
oup, the Dabar Kot head and the yellow 
ison head from Mohenjo-daro. He noted 
that the sculptural correspondences, like those of 
the chlorite artefacts that have been found in 
Mesopotamia, Iran and India, contribute to the 
evidence of contact among pre-Sargon Elam, the 
eastern Iranian Plateau and India. A comparison 
ofadamaged stone figure that was found in 1908 
in the centre of the acropolis atSusa that Amiet 
(1966, fig. 144) dates c. 2700 B.C. with the Tepe 
Yahya IVB bust, (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970, pl. 
19c, fig. 22a) and one of just three seated stone 
figures from Mohenjo-daro (Marshall 1931, pl. 
C/1-3), further augments the evidence of early 
contact. Both the Susa and Mohenjo-daro figures 
appear to be kneeling. Their lower limbs are 
enveloped by the skirt of their garments. The 
s portion of the Susa figure is nude, and that 
eM image is partly covered by a 
—— dom passes over one shoulder. The 
iða ron: figures are columnar, and 
those of the = ut their pectoral muscles and 
delineated. A d epe Yahya bust are sharply 
. Á deep median line divides the torso 
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Valley Ré ee Most well-known of the Indus 
Mong liðar the faience seals, and sealings. 
Ot attributin ings, they were the original basis 
Wilization ee development of the Indus 
pad been fou A RE Several of the seals 
fates Tegion Ind in the greater Tigris and Eup- 
fet sem € contexts datable to the Akkadian 
È thos an with similar or identical motifs 
2 € Persian ere have since been found 
7t 107.118, Gulf area (During-Caspers 1970- 
2m i 1979: 131-36; Porada 1971: 331- 
e 
Mohen;, "ated Steatite seals found at 
hung; daro numb d S aan 
ENS at Hara ered more than three 
bosse Sites, most S and other Indus Civili- 
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Or wit a others we few were carved on both 
iout bosses ve rectangular or cubed, with 
- Very few were round. Two or 
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three were shaped like cylinders (Marshall 1931: 
370-77). The seals were apparently cut with a 
saw, the bosses rounded with a knife and finished 
with an abrasive, the holes in the bosses were 
bored. The designs and inscriptions appear to 
have been cut with a burin, and each seal seems 
to have been coated with a substance composed 
of ‘steatite or talc’ and fired (Marshall 1931: 378- 
79). 

Various animals, real and fantastic, humped 
bulls, antelopes, elephants, tigers and complex 
geometric and whorl. patterns, including the 
swastika, and of course the Indus Valley script 
appear on the seals. Human figures, others half 
human-half animal, with horned headdress freq- 
uently comprise the subject matter of many ofthe 
seals, and are portrayed seated or standing— 
often in combat with animals—or perched in the 
branches of a tree. Several seals portray figures 
on yogic posture and, on others, animals are 
depicted alone orin concert. : : 

Among the most well-known of the seals is that 
of a horned deity seated in yogic posture on a 207 
throne, surrounded by an elephant, a tiger Or lion 
(the striations behind the head of this animal a 
gest a mane), a buffalo and a rhinoceros. wo 

The seal was 
moufflons appear à au 
found at Mohenjo-daro. Ever since a 
(1931: 52-56) suggested that the deity may 
resent a proto-Siva image, the 
disputed—has come to be known 
Siva seal’ Doris Srinivasa 


as the 'proto- 
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daro seal to the dewlap folds of skin that hang 
from the neck of a typical Indus bull figurine. A 
Susa cylinder seal presents an even closer paral- 
lel (Amiet 1966, fig. 53). The articulation of a 
bull's head in profile on the cylinder seal, dated c. 
3000-2900 B.C., corresponds almost line for line 
to the folds and depressions that define the fron- 
tal view of the head of the deity on the Mohenjo- 
daro seal. 

Srinivasan discussed the horned headdréss of 
the figure on the Mohenjo-daro seal in detail. She 
compared it to that of two figures that appear on 
other Mohenjo-daro seals, and to the headdress 
of a figure on a terracotta plaque from Kaliban- 
gan. In those instances the central portion of the 
headdress between the horns is clearly meant to 
signify the branches of a tree (Srinivasan 1975- 
116: 55, figs. 2, 3, 4). Srinivasan suggests that the 
lines and fan-like projection between the horns of 
the deity in the present seal represent a stylized 
version of the horn and branch motif (Srinivasan 
1975-76: 48). The projection, however, might 
also be compared to the fan-shaped protrusion 
that appears at the base of the horns just above 

the cranium of wild bulls portrayed in profile on a 
pink marble proto-Elamite cylinder seal of c 
2900 B.c. (Amiet 1966, fig. 59. ; 
cM Aret composition of the Mohenjo-daro 
by animals, su 


and right, appear wh Á t 
and a fish (Amiet 1966, fig. 27A) ER Scorpion 
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that curve toward a vertical 
within the branches of horse 
The figure is slender, wears 
arm, and appears to be f 
adorned devotee—with a lo 
curve toward a tall prójecti 
one arm — is seen kneeling and Proferring an 
offering to the figure in a tree. Behind the 
devotee is a mountain goat with horns that undu- 
late horizontally. Seen standing figures, each with 
a single horn or projection, and a braid that termi- 
nates in a round tasel, are arrayed below 
(Mackay 1938, pls. XCIV/430 and XCIX A). The 
only animal in the scene is herbivorous. It seems 
probable that the figure which appears to be 
feminine, and is framed by the branches of a tree, 
is a counterpart to the anthropomorphized bull- 
like figure surrounded by carnivorous or danger- 
Ous Creatures. 

Many human figures appear in other Indus 
seals. Many are engaged in domestic, hunting or 
agricultural activites. Only those in yogic posture 
—and not all such, although there are a few— 
and those that appear to be feminine and weara 
braid, are portrayed with bangles. The bangles 
seem to be associated with deities and worship- 
pers. It is in that context of deities and devotees 
that we might plausibly regard the otherwise unt 


Projection, t 

shoe-shapoq a 
bracelets on its lef 
emale. A Similarly 
ng braid, homs that 
on, and bracelets on 


‘dancing girl 208 
que image of the famous bronze ‘dancing git 


from Mohenjo-daro. Her lean arms are ado. 
with bangles, one completely, the rr 
above the elbow and wrist. Around her nec io 
band with three pendant objects. She is We 
wise nude. In her left hand is what seems fo 
bowl or shell, possibly an offering. il and 
The statuette is about 10 centimetres p 
partakes of the same bold manner that scularly 
terizes other Mohenjo-daro figuers, pare thoi 
the bull-like ‘lord of the beasts’ and the Ti facial 
kneels before the tree deity in seal ot owevel 
features—eyelids, nose and lips—are spect, 
unusually broad and heavy. The nude EP 
emphasis upon the pudenda, the con 
by the decorative elements—nec an 
bracelets—set against the smooth á AU uis this 
strikingly different facial features dE ol 
figure from the third millennium B.C T 
the Iranian plateau and the Mesopota ihe à ity 
Plain. The open quality of the pose, 
cen ce, the CO" ihe 
and liveliness of gesture and stan ^ preast* 
quality of the torso, the small high rticulad 
manner in which the hair is worn and 2^ 
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ke th 
Ta s from Tepe Yahya IVB and 


wever, 
ho seal 


worshippers on 


erman region. 
ae and devotees, with and without horns, 


male and female, clothed or nude, appear stand- 
ing, seated or kneeling, side by side in the medley 
of gods and worshippers represented in concert 
on Tepe Yahya IVB seals (Lamberg-Karlovsky 
1973, fig. 26c). Only female figures, however, 
appear on seals from Shahdad (Hakemi 1976: 
709 140), and on a complex seal found near Shahdad 
and now in the Foroughi collection (Amiet 1974, 
fig. 20). The hairstyle of the figures varies. In 
some instances it is worn pulled back and wavy, 
like that of the ‘dancing girl’ from Mohenjo-daro 
in others it is plaited like that of the figures on the 
Mohenjo-daro seal portraying a tree deity and 
devotee. 

The extent and nature of the discoveries since 
1970 at Shahdad, in Kerman on the edge of the 
Lut Desert, suggest that, from c. 2600-2200 B.C., 
a was a thriving centre in contact with 
Ga Tepe Yahya, Shahr-i Sokhta, and the Indus 
pen (Asthana 1979). The finds highlight 
coe ee of south-eastern Iran as a point of 
Sima ae west and east, Mesopotamia, 
misso epe Yahya on the one hand, and the 

Ni sd regions on the other, during E.D. H- 
edly ee er seal found at Kalibangan, report- 
Thapar ae II ‘mature Harappan’ context 
the style of Te ig, 4). so completely conforms to 
that it must CM Yahya IVB and Shahdad seals, 
Who mitis d RR Unfortunately, Thapar, 
Specific me z seal, did not indicate the 

ich it is mad of the find or the material of 
Il to the peri e. However, he dates Kalibangan 
1975, 39) Period from 2300-1750 B.c. (Thapar 
San range mies ^C dates from Kaliban- 
Corrections, h in that time period. After MASCA 
Our ra BSc nee over seventeen of the twenty- 
ecu With a n dates for period Il appear con- 
Sh aay early to mid-third millennium 

ahdad (Ral S from Tepe Yahya IVB and 
ph et al 1979). 
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Helmand to the northern reaches of Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, the Indus or southern Turkmenistan. 
Very little lapis lazuli was found at any of the 
Indus sites and the artifacts from northem 
Baluchistan, the Harappa region and Turkmenis- 
tan suggest that those regions continued to main- 
tain a distinct material culture. Their pottery, 
figurines and stone vessels were, in the main, 
different from those of the cultural complexes of 
Mesopotamia and the Kerman region. Philip Kohl 
highlights this in dealing with the production and 
distribution of chlorite objects during the third 
millennium B.C.He posits the existence of distinct 
cultural regions on either side of the Lut desert 
based upon differences in the way in which stone 
and metal objects were worked. ‘Soviet Central 
Asia, Seistan, south-western Afghanistan and 
northern Pakistan are’, he found, ‘linked by a 
common lithic tradition, best designated “Central 
Asian”. (Kohl 1977: 116). 

At Tepe Yahya, stone was worked with metal 
tools, at Shahr-i Sokhta, flint and stone were 


used. In the west, metal objects were cast, in the 


east, metal ingots were hammered. In other 
words, at Shahr-i Sokhta, metal was treated like 


stone. Sites west 


‘Shahr-i Sokhta whose re 
influence lay east not Wes 
deserts'. Burins found ati 
Shahr-i Sokhta. Shahr-i So TO 
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well as imitations of such objects in other stones 
and in pottery of the third millennium B.C.— 
many with shared motifs and common. stylistic 
traits—were found througout the region from 
Mesopotamia to the Indus (Asthana 1976 and 
1979). The place of manufacture as well as the 
source of the stone of particular objects is uncer- 
tain (Kohl 1977: 25). 

Specific stylistic traits and iconographic motifs 
characterize the chlorite vessels found through- 
out Mesopotamia, Iran and Baluchistan. Kohl 
(1977) found only one,example—a fragment 
with an imbricate design—among the Shahr-i 
Sokhta corpus of chlorite that could be classified 
as belonging to what has come to be known as 
the "intercultural style'. Objects in that style were 
often inlaid with shell, stones or paste, and 
painted. Holes that formed part of the decorative 
schema of objects produced at Shahr-i Sokhta 
were drilled and then smoothed. ‘At Yahya and 
other workshops specializing in the production of 
intercultural style vessels, the holes were cut and 
their interiors were then scratched so that the 
inlaid material would more firmly adhere (Kohl 

1977: 118) as on the ‘Priest’ from Mohenjo-dar 

In the context of the Indus civilization,ston i 
general—apart from the steatite E 
inlaid objects in particular were rare, Aside fro 
the more than two hundred Safi 
intaglio seals and the two stone figures found 
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Shahi Tump near Turbat ( 
the finds from Mohenjo-daro we 

square compartmentalized vessel in pu 
Tump fragment and the two from Mehi w nab 
round compartmentalized vessels. oti, an 
ment from Mohenjo-daro and the one Re dd 
Dasht Valley were each part of a curved Bór Be 

The curved fragment from Mohenjo-daro w 
decorated with an incised and raised rem 
pattern, and the one from the Dasht Valley ai 
an imbricate design (Durrani 1964, pl. 1/2 and 6) 
very similar to that of the only intercultural style 
fragment of chlorite found at Shahr-i Sokhta 
(Kohl 1977, figs. 1, 3). The same imbricate 
design appeared at Ur, Susa and Tepe Yahya 
(Miroschedji 1973, pl. II) Shahdad, (Hakemi 
1972, pl. Xla,), and Tarut, (Burkholder 1971: 
307, pl. III/2). The reed pattern on the Mohenjo- 
daro fragment is known from Mesopotamia, Susa 
(Miroschedji 1973 pl. Ilj), and Shahdad (Hakemi 
1972, pl. XV/C). 

The interiors of the compartmentalized 
containers were each divided into four sections. 
The outsides of all but one from Mohenjo-daro 
were decorated with bands of incised chevrons ot 
hatched triangles separated by thin horizontal 
bands (Durrani 1964: 66). Compartmentalized 
vessels were not found in Mesopotamia, be 
Persian Gulf region, Susa and Tepe Yahya, 
(Miroschedji 1973: 30-31), but similar square 
containers and round vessels of steatite with i 
ied but incised designs were found at Shahda 


Ea _XIV A and B, XI C). i 
(Hakemi 1977, pl. XIV A an bricate design 


in an unstrati- 


e one wit 
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Durrani 1964), Two of 


a reed pattern from Mohenjo-daro ve 
covered 28.1 feet (8.5 m) below 
1938: 7); and the fragments of comp? located 
ized containers from Mohenjo-daro ae “evel 


in what are generally considere Mehi 


layers, but because of the similarity Mohenio” 
partmentalized vessel fragments from 

daro, they, too, have been cons! Á 
(Durrani 1964: 39-41). 

The relative dating of these ca 
vessels, found in association with t! 
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Miroschedji. The imbricate pattem 
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ians on vessels from Mesopota- 
ee bo ne Yahya IVB that are categori- 
gd by Miroschedji (1973: 23) as belonging to an 
ent series, datable to Early Dynastic I-II or 
Ti to the Akkadian period. The incised com- 
partmentalized containers relate to a later group 
for which Miroschedji (1973: 39-41) tentatively 
roposed a date of c. 2400 B.C Regardless of the 
absolute date that one accepts for any one of the 
carved stone fragments, the discovery of carved 
fragments of varied dates in the Indus Civilization 
context suggests intermittent rather than continu- 
ous contact beginning as early as the E.D. I-III 
period between the Indus, lran, and 

Mesopotamia. 


SUMMARY 


The evidence discussed by Oppenheim in 1954 
and that presented by Lamberg-Karlovsky and 
Tosi in 1972 concerning trade mechanisms are 
consistent, Beginning sometime during the first 
half of the third millennium B.C., inter-regional 
trade by sea or land appears to have been trans- 
ree Meer emporia. By the end of the 
ae eginning of the second millennia, it 
nae a ees Makkan and Meluhha were no 
cu D Babylonian texts to refer to the 
ið MET reaches as earlier, but were limited 
Oppenheim Goal of those areas. As noted by 
that the area 16), Landsberger suggested 
changed boca referred to by the toponyms 
viously come ne the raw materials that had pre- 
names? rom the ‘eastern regions of these 
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The decrease in direct contact between 
Mesopotamia and the Indus at a time when such 
contacts with the Makran and Bahrein were 
maintained, and even increased, would account 
for the development and prosperity of the Indus 
settlements along the Makran coast, and the ex- 
pansion of settlements in southern Baluchistan 
and the Sind as supply sources. It would also 
account for the limited incidence and early time 
period during which similarities appear to occur 
in the art of Mesopotamia, Iran, the Persian Gulf 
area, and the lcwey Indus regions (During- 
Caspers 1970-71; 1976, 1979, and Tosi 1974). 
Just as interruption of the trade in lapis lazuli dur- 
ing the E.D. I period seems to have terminated 
contact between southern Mesopotamia and the 
Harappa region, the curtailment of direct contact 
between the Tigris and Euphrates region and the 
lower Indus, and the development of Makran and 
Bahrein as exchange markets could account for 
the limited evidences of such contact during the 
second half of the third millennium B.C. 

The evidence now available suggests that two 
distinct cultural complexes influenced the 
development of the Indus Civilization. In its 
mative state, the civilization was in direct or in í 
rect contact primarily with one, and in its put 
state, the other of those complexes. The ear i 
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gests a prolonged association with Turkmenistan 
and brief contact with proto-Elamite Susa. At 
Mohenjo-daro a predominately lranian and 
Mesopotamian association is indicated. The 
Turkmenistan-Harappa association seems 
to have pre-dated the Mesopotamia-Indus 
connections. 

TheBronze Age began in Turkmenistan during 
the late Namazge III period. Until then cultural 
influences seemed in the main to have travelled 
from southem Turkmenistan to the northern 
Indus regions. The Namazga stamp is recogniz- 
able is Seistan, south-western Afghanistan, 
northern Baluchistan, and the northern and cent- 
ral Indus regions. Beginning with the late 
Namazga III period, influences from Baluchistan 
and Harappa appear in Turkmenistan. Technolo- 
gically, both south Turkmenistan and Harappa 
i} during the third millennium B.C. were at very 

much the same level, and comparable bronze 
implements have been found in each region. It is 
significant, in assessing the areas of contact at 
particular times, that in neither southern Turk- 
menistan nor the Indus region, do the dagger 
F with a midrib or articles of glass appear, although 
they were known during the third millennium 
B.C. in Iran and Mesopotamia. 

oe cache ways, the Turkmenistan, 
third millenni Ep rus ones of the 
Bice ee B.C. appear to have been highly 
tance trade Ba he = e M 
itself by ae ið E the Societies maintained 
1964) | od stored in granaries (Masson 
„in part, the growth of each was stimulated 

by trade and sustained by the agriculturally ferti 
river deltas of the surroundin ue 
of Mesopotamia and ibis MN ER ne 
o hav 
developed elaborate and extensive irri WE 
um (Lisitina 1969), and those of the ae 
on 
Nn erected water Storage and drainage 


From Turkmeni Á 
Baluchistan to A through Seistan and 


2 Se UO 
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of ens an suggest a hi 
and entrepreneurial society in 

comparable levels of technology ue The 
the regions between Turkmenistan Mees in 
mia and the Indus and the interactions Er 
by stylistic influences that travelled amon E 
regions further suggests that known MA 
oH each instance, adapted to local modes d 

It seems significant that no ‘early’ Indus site has 
been excavated (Fairservis 1975: 221 and 437) 
in spite of the more than three hundred ‘Harap- 
pan’ sites that are known to exist in India and 
Pakistan. The earliest settled areas of the sub- 
continent allied to the development of the Indus 
Civilization and Turkmenistan were, however, in 
northern Baluchistan, and M.R. Mughal has pre- 
sented the case for the indigenous development 
of Harappan culture from the early settlements of 
Baluchistan (Mughal 1970). 

To understand the evolution of the Indus 
Civilization differences and similarities between it 
and other cultures with which it was in contact 
must be weighed. Are the differences or the 
similarities more significant? If the difficulties and 
limitations of communication during the eatly 
millennia of settlement are borne in mind, the 
similarities and uniformity in the level of techno 
logical development, decorative schema, d 
graphy and organization that existed across the 
thousands of miles from Turkmen M 
Mesopotamia to India, rather than the di M 
nces, are striking. The pattern of develor mae 
pre-Harappan society suggests t dopted 
of settled communities evolved, each aCOP 
the known technology of the time oft as artis 
ces of its region. Each society modified ; 
schema and religious beliefs in accord ae exter 
needs and modes—or depending p os tl 
nal contacts—in accord with in ae 
travelled along a network of distant con 

The Indus Civilization in its lal 


ghly Specializeq 


Delhi, to the west a 
Makran; and south to x 
Narmada and Tapti rivers. ^ ** 5 
1800 B.C. Lothal, the port city on t ost of the 
Cambay, developed and prosper? y and ate! A 
late settlements, however, were ae 5 Har 
dentified by finds of seals wit 2 black 5 
script, by typical Harappan potte oa 
red ware—and a characteristic sie 
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bronze implements, and a host of copper 
well as objects. Village economy continued to 
and d EE y upon cereal crops, cattle, 
penta d s Of the civilization’s many sites, 
Af af a five can be categorized as town or 
ny ar knowledge and surmises with regard 
to relationship among the village sites, or the 
village and town sites, as well as the extent of the 
civilization, are based upon finds of shared 
artefacts, and common vicissitudes that ranged 
far wider than the present national boundaries of 
the subcontinent. 

The cumulative evidence suggests that 
Harappan-Namazga parallels may be dated to 
the end of the fourth and first half of the third 
millennia B.C. Mesopotamian, Iranian, and 
Mohenjo-daro parallels appear to date from as 
early as the beginning of the third millennium B.C. 
to the Sargonid and post-Akkadian periods. By 
the end of the Larsa period, c. 1760 B.C., ‘inter- 
national trade came to a virtual standstill’ 
(Oppenheim 1954: 14-16; Dales 1968: 22). The 
d identities of the Namazga, Akkadian 
fs Mi sron dissipated by the end of the 
ds ch second millennia B.C. That the 
Brien a edd waxed and waned at the same 
Elna r pentan, Susa,Mesopotamia and 
En im e Iranian plateau, forcefully sug- 
itera fiom ‘Ges o hent, fortune and fate for 
extended ons soe linked to spheres that 

n the interval b own oundaries. 

Civilization me been the passing of the Indus 
in the subcontin e florescence of Vedic culture 
Quantitative ae there is a qualitative and 
anda total disap poration of the older modes, 

e culture a arance of the Harappan script. 
ally attributed emerges in India, and is gener- 
egan after 17 ES the Aryan ‘migration’ which 
ion to that of B.C., bears an uncertain rela- 
nce, ee Dur Indus Civilization. The 
ae partake goddesses of the Vedas do, 
e Mohenjo-da 9! attributes that are visible in 
eat m and are similar to the 

emporaneous ME ic configurations found in 
esopotamia and Iran. 
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NOTES 


1 We are not really sure what each area or 
structure was used for. Walter Fairservis re- 
lates an anecdote that seems relevant. Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, when he became Director 
General of Archaeology in India after World 
War II, chose the raised area of Harappa for 
excavation, and concentrated his own efforts 
there. A colleague is said to have remarked 
that in planning to excavate, the French look 
for likely places to find temples, the Germans 
seek palaces, the British head for citadels, and 
the Americans inevitably find kitchens. The 
ethnocentrism becomes glaring when they all 
discover the same buildings. 

2 Porada suggests that the lower legs of the lion 
may have been made of a different material 
from that of the body (1950: 223). The 
sockets on the Harappa figures suggest that 
their arms, as well as legs, might also have 
been of different materials. 

3 This led Vats (1940: 321-22) to suggest that 


the standard itself may have been an object o! 
r to its association with the un- 


worship prio t i 
icorn. A similar standard appeared in = 
e 


tion with bulls on one of the silver vess 
the Fullol Hoard. 
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S.P. Gupta 


Internal Trade of the Harappans 


Trade has two major areas of operation: (a) 
within a restricted geographical and/or cultural 
zone: and (b) over varied geographical and/or 
ae zones located outside the former. The 
uM we call internal and the latter external. 
anon n concern will be internal trade 
E d. t at, without a strong internal trade 
m DEUM eS UNA trade of the Harappans was 
Ísl d e also because the marked uni- 
P usd arappan material culture was the 
both — P. ed network of internal trade, 
an massi inter-regional; it was not at all 
weredi phenomenon in which the rulers 

A irectly involved. 

S the first step in 
stand the salient f our methodology to under- 
Dobe i eatures of internal trade, we will 
some tus main manufacturing centres of 
Pans. Our next goods produced by the Harap- 
locating short-di step will be directed towards 
enter other as istance trade-routes. We shall not 
the help of DAR of this trade. But we will take 
ain case-studies. 


extended to cover all Harappan sites — such as; 
what items manufactured at Lothal were brought 
to Surkotada in Kutch and, Mohenjo-daro and 
Kot Diji in Sind, and Harappa in the Punjab. And, 
of course, vice-versa. 


pPANST RADE AMONGST 

THEMSELVES? Let us elaborate this question also. 
We would like to know how a 
Harappa carrying his 
reached, say, Kalibangan? Also, 
to know how an 
artisans got chert 
steatite for beads and 


where the Lothal artisans also 
„in both examples, th 


related questions, 


e 
which the traders here are the 


Quest 
ION x 1 towns: 
To this purp S RELATING TO INTERNAL TRADE rivers to reach aS RC Mohenjo- daro 
i S ; ints on = 
n to our c have addressed certain ques- ferry AT d above all, syste 2x M 
Ome useful i f ailable source-material to elicit peop d ling OF gency. stem, cen #5 
m nformation. gue ea pr t exchange (c I 
-NWH exchange 9 «<anufacture 
AT ce al 
þe óð s DID THE HARAPPANS directly from p. #1) followed” tng to 
5 question. W THEMSELVES? Let us elaborate lace of cons Ea other ques rela E 
ex € town S would like to know what items There may „of the H which, we ai 
othe ted to Kalib Harappa manufactured ond = internal t edin fut o 
wel Sites in the Been Banawali, Ropar, an sure, Wi ised so many tions, We 
as to Lothar; unjab and nearby regions as Having Á ught to them 
in Gujarat. This question may be give some 
E CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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All the four hundred odd known sites of the 
mature Harappans, it occurred to us, will not be 
‘indusirial towns’ as such. That is to say, although 
many of them may have been manufacturing 
some items for exchgange, it is hardly possible 
that each one was producing them in quantities 
which could be ‘commercial propositions’. If so, 
which were the real industrial towns? 

Industrial Towns of the Harappans 


On the basis of published reports, we have been 
able to gather some material which gives the 
impression that Lothal, Chanhu-daro and Hara- 
ppa were some of the major industrial towns of 
the Harappans. Mohenjo-daro may not fall in this 
Category, although it has been the richest town of 
the Harappans in every sense of the term and it is 
not possible to remove it completely from the list 
of commercial towns. The reasons for this 
Will become obvious in the course of our discus- 
Sion. Let us consider why Lothal, Chanhu-daro 
and Harappa are considered major industrial 
towns of the Harappans. 

Proceeding from the known to the unknown, 
We posed a question to ourselves — which were 
the industrial towns of India and what were their 


capital city, nothing Special, i 
emporium for all the above(Bi 
Means, while th 


» etc. (personal observati 
day visit to the site in 1963) = 
these areas Produced 


the Harappans, But 
Something of this kind = Re 
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visualized for them too 


and then se 
works. e how far it 


LOTHAL 


Beginning with Lothal, we agree with Rao (on 
102-3) that it specialized in lapidary. We ao 
hardly repeat here his discovery of a bead aa 
ing factory and all its attendant Paraphernalia He 
has rightly pointed out that semi-precious Stones 
for these beads most probably came from the 
Rajapipala mines. Possibly, the same holds good 
for Chanhu-daro (Mackay 1943) where also we 
have exactly the same kind of evidence — a 
bead-making factory, lumps of different stones, a 
large number of stone and metallic drills, chisels, 
etc. Etched cornelian beads were almost exclu- 
sively manufactured at Lothal and Chanhu-daro 
both for home-consumption and for foreign- 
markets. 

We, therefore, propose that although stone- 
beads of the kinds manufactured at Lothal and 
Chanhu-daro may have been made at other 
places also, including Mohenjo-daro, yet Lothal 
and Chanhu-daro alone provided quality proz 
ducts in quantities which were a commercial 
proposition. ES 

And if it was really so, one can easily visualize 
how the uniformity in the bead-typology of the 
Harappans was achieved. These two towns were 
the trend-setters for other factories too, wherever 
else they may have been. 


CHANHU-DARO 


Let us take the case of Chanhu-daro once iis 
but in a different context — as a seat of e 
seal making industry. The available e is 
clearly shows that it was the major centre ge 
duction for the beautiful seals we have ga have 
from a dozen or more Harappan sites. Er ished 
from this site the largest number ag e lete 
seals; on.some of them the inscription is teal on 
but the pictorial area is completely ee 
some others, the picture is there but men 
tion is apparently incomplete; on still » carve 
knob on the reverse still remains to remain 
out. In some examples the prr a 
unfinished. Coupled with this, we hay 
number of metallic implements, incl use 
vers, which are likely to have been í í ing 
cutting steatite to required sizes, © intaglio 
inscriptions and scooping figures ^ ''. 
(Mackay 1943). 


ptemal Trade of the Harappans 
ains of a very elaborate 
flues running below the floor in a 
anner (Mackay 1943). Although the 
has not been able to determine the 
. as a, matter of fact in the 
, he went to the extent of 
doubting if ace was actually used. Yet 
there does not seem any valid reason for such 
suspicion when we know that the flues possibly 
carried steam as an energy source — as flues, in 
the case of hammams or hot-water baths, actu- 
ally did in mediaeval times. Of course, flues in the 
wo contexts are constructed differently, never- 
theless, functionally, they are the same. We 
clearly visualize the use of this furnace in heating 
steatite seals, beads, etc., a step required for 
strengthening the stone, for glazing the surface, 
for changing the colour of raw materials, etc. It 
was probably the most sophisticated furnace of 
the Harappans. 
aa roe see a situation in which orders 
m = seals were placed by established 
aie te mee and other users usually 
Ee fon seal-cutters. This may 
al qu ON e marked uniformity in the classi- 
at Lothal or a Á manufactured and found 
angan or Bana o or Harappa or Kali- 
ere we have not L t may be mentioned that 
Steatite, Bea endl Þe a large number of 
ifferent shapes 2 seals and sealings, in 
from the lower z nd sizes, from Harappa, where, 
ny sizes, since ae they have been found in 
Products of info m oubtedly they were the local 
Purpose such tior quality for some specialized 
Ualizes, (See aS accounting, as Kinier Wilson vis- 
elsewhere in this volume-ed.). 


so the rem 


absence of ash, 
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HARAPPA 
Let us now turn to Harappa. We have here a row 


of ‘workmen-quarters’ and at least seven well- 
laid furnaces of different shapes and sizes 
Some appear to  havebeen associated with 
steatite and faience industries and some with 
metallurgy (Vats 1940). Metallurgy has also been 
suspected in the context of one furnace in the DK 
area,at Mohenjo-daro. Chanhu-daro has also 
yielded similar evidence. Lothal (Rao 1980), 
according to the excavator, has yielded the 
remains of two kinds of copper-smithy kilns 
one is circular in plan which was used for 
smelting copper-ingots, and the other is rectan- 
gular in plan which was used for casting tools and 
ornaments. Near a circular kiln, an irregular sheet 
of molten metal, obviously dropped accidentally 
and never picked up for re-smelting and re-use, 
was found along with a thick terracotta, bowl-like 
crucible. It is, therefore, clear that Harappa had 
to share the status of being a major metallurgical 
centre with Mohenjo-daro and Lothal. 


Ja Aar POINT. 
-W ————---49m---——-—-—-- e 


Y 


om Mohenjo-daro to Kot Diji, Probable 


Fig.43.2. Fr 
trade-routes 


Kalibangan, Ee ee 
y (or Rupa , 
Rous |-kilns have 


would suggest ! 
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Raw Materials 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES: Trade in the raw material 
used by the Harappans has always attracted the 
attention of scholars and need not be repeated, 
except that we agree with Rao that the town of 
Bhagatrav possibly procured semi-precious 
stones from Rajapipala for her own requirements 
and for Chanhu-daro also. Similarly Chanhu- 
daro may have procured blade-making chert 
from Sukkur-Rohni for the Gujarat towns. As yet, 
we do not know who monopolized the procure- 
ment of copper, particularly the mines in the 
Khetri belt. However R.C. Agrawala (1979) 
seems correct in observing that the Ochre 
Coloured Ware people of Ganeshwar and Jodha- 
pura living in this area may have done it. Copper 
tools have been found at these sites in hundreds 
and corrected radiocarbon dates take the anti- 


quity of the sites back to the mid-late third millen- 
nium B.C. 


bowls from Lothal and 
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of Shortugai do have typic ; 
Punjab, e.g. the 'S' Mp pu and 
on-stand. And since they are not fou dishes. 
bers equal to Sind and Punjab Sites a Ren 
that some of them, such as the ‘S’ shaped Suspect 
jar from Lothal, a frequent text-book E 
came from Sind Harappan sites. TAN i 
show that trade in pottery was largely rence 
character; only in rare examples it was ined 
regional. 


CHERT: Closely associated with metal objects, 
seals, pottery, etc., are chert blades. Undoubted- 
ly, the Rohri hills had been the major source for 
the kind of chert used for blades found at mos| 
Harappan sites. Recent studies by Bridget Allchin 
(1979) clearly show that both, nodules and 
blades, were exported from this source (where 
several factoru-sites have been located) to Kot 
Diji, Mohenjo-daro, Chanhu-daro, Allahdino, 
etc., towards the south-west of these hills, and to 
Kalibangan, Harappa and other sites north-east 
of the hills. To places like Mohenjo-daro, the 
material could be sent from Bukkar, the major 
site of Harappan blade industry in this region, by 
boats downstream the Indus. To sites like Kali- 
bangan and Harappa, it could again be sent by 
boats plying the Nara-Hakra-Ghaggar. To other 
sites, like Kot Diji, located on the outskirts of the 
Rohri hills, and Chanhu-daro, these tools ak 
even be sent by road. There is, therefore, ample 
evidence to show that there was a net-work o 
land and water routes connecting this sour 
material area with major Harappan towns. 


SHELL: This study can be extended to od 5 
dustries as well, for example, shell and ane 
terestingly, Balakot (Dales 1979) on the Me ol 
coast has now turned out to be a great ki 
shell industry although the shell used O feret 
bangles at this site is largely bivalve Meret 
Casta.. Studies in the distribution olt 
Casta bangles at different Harappan SE 
therefore, throw significant light on ; 
trade pattern of the Harappans. í 2 
Durante (1979) has made a detailed E 
marine shell working and trade in SO. yis 
Iran. The shells of the species knowl ^c Kathi? 
pyrum L, found largely on the ore Hara 
war, Gujarat, have been found à jo" 
sites of Lothal, Rangpur, Balakot, íta in P 
Harappa, Gumla and Shahri >% |. piece 
Harappan levels. Bracelets, beads, 1 
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seals, etc., were made from it. It is signi- 
te that, at all these sites, shell was 
"ngried as à raw material and worked locally 
IOP ferent shapes. In other words, ‘the finished 
Le was not manufactured in the gathering 
a but in that of the market. This indicates that 
the manufacture was the result of a direct 
sporadic demand’ (Durante 1979). The import- 
ance of this item is comparable with that of the 
Rohri-Sukkur chert, as well as lapis lazuli whose 
distribution is also very limited in Harappan 


vessels, 
ficant to nO 


times. 
TRADE ROUTES 


We now come to trade routes. It is significant to 
note that: 


In 1851 Bartle Frere found in all Sind not a mile of bridged or 
metalled road, not a masonry bridge of any kind, in fact, not 
five miles of any cleared road. Roads in truth are nota Sindhi 
institution. The sandy plain lies before the camel, to go 
whither he listeth. When the inundation came and the camel 
could not go, it created over all the land waterways for boats 
Eram of reeds and grass. But there are well recognized 
a 5 pa the traffic between the large towns was car- 
Such as x dry season, avoiding insuperable obstacles. 
eta ay hn from Karachi to Shikarpur, from 
fo Lond us d Hyderabad, from Hyderabad 
(sse SES d a eae to Multan. Road making 
OU the Indus and ee e Frere ee The boat ferries 

s number in all more than a 


hundred : 
19073412) ^ some of a temporary character (Aitken 


mone Kore cannot possibly deal 
trade-routes utes exhaustively. It has taken the 
angan (fi connecting Harappa with Kali- 
Diji (fig AT 43.1.), and Mohenjo-daro with Kot 
above ex) as case-studies in the light of the 
the land Secon as well as the geography of 
uring the | archaeological discoveries made 
e last five decades. 
CASE STUDIES 
the ab, 
i atappane ra x any deciphered record of the 
order to ave to fall back upon the present 
Past. In doi understand, however vaguely, the 
elves: if we "Id so we posed a question to ours- 
Sked to go pete residents of Harappa and were 
Copper ob; 9 Kalibangan with a consignment of 
which CES could we make the journey 
h Commercial t easy to undertake and profitable 
an a ed fie ue would, of course, hire a 
s ae Present-da 3 uence point of the Ravi 
Own there. Y Sutlej. Then we would have 
e; walked a little while; taken 
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another boat going up-stream 
A the Ghaggar and 
finaily, reached Kalibangan. The whole journey 


may have taken a week. But this must had been - 


extremely cumbersome and we would have 
asked our friends, at Harappa, ‘can we not go on 
a bullock-cart along a shorter and more direct 
route, spending only three to four days? We 
don’t mind crossing the intervening rivers in 
boats or over improvised wooden bridges, pro- 
vidéd there are no unsurmountable barriers, such 
as the inhospitable deserts or mountains’. 


A PROBABLE ANSWER? ‘During the lean months, 
yes you can undertake this kind of journey very 
easily. Just follow the foot-paths across the fields 
and move towards the south-east as the crow flies 
and you will be at Kalibangan’. 

From Harappa to Chak Purbane Sayal, some 
30 km in the south-east (here a Harappan mound 
still exists), one can easily go on foot or in a bul- 
lock cart. From there to Kalibangan two major 
routes still exist, and the Harappans may have 
used either or both of them (fig. 45.1). - 

This somewhat graphic, and admittedly largely 
imaginative, description may one day be dis- 
carded in favour of some more definite route or 
routes, but looking at the geographical map sr 
this region and the land-routes followed for p 
last two centuries, one would agree that the lan à 
route joining th ld not be muc 


e two cities cou 2 
different from the ones used this day. The need is 
to see if, besi 


des Chak Purbane Sayal, = 
Harappan sites also dot the routes connecting 
two settlements. 


hat of the 
other case-study, thai * 
Let us take E with Kot Diji (fis. 


joinin 
route | g ites are on the oppo 
the former is P 


"total distance : 
nd to F** 
From the Stupa a B to Kot Di th 


advantage — 
was largely € 
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and, therefore, the unloading facilities at FP-B 
was easier and quicker than what they were at A. 
From Kot Diji the route to Kalibangan was 
smooth. For Amri and Chanhu-daro there were 
two separate routes (fig. 43.2.). 

This line of research, coupled with detailed to- 
pographical maps, may yield the desired results 
in other regions as well. 


TRADE MECHANISM 


This brings us to another very vital question for 
which we have no direct archaeological evidence 
but about which some useful guesses can be 
made — the operative system of trade between 
one Harappan city and the other. The question of 
Indus trade mechanism was first raised seriously 
by Max Mallowan (1965) but he confined himself 
to West Asia with Indus as a marginal area of 
interaction. In other words, his concern was the 
mechanism of long distance trade. Following 
him, three bold attempts were made in the same 
direction — first by During Caspers (1972), 
Second by Lamberg-Karlovsky (1972), and the 
third by Shashi Asthana (1979) The first 
visualized direct trade through Harappan 


he second visualized 


on the mechanisms of inter; 

In this trade the proble: 
because the distances a 
culture-area is homoge 


MS are entirely different 
re comparatively short, 
nous and, perhaps, the 
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goods manufactured, ho 
within the Indus culture- 
region wise? 

We will begin with the b 
on Demand and Supply; 


w were they distrib 
P Ut 
area, Particularly, ie 


asics: all trade depends 
today in our con 


: à x sui 
society demand is not just natural, it is often E 
cially created, but it is doubtful if this modem 


phenomenon can be completely i 
past. We, therefore, understand Demand in terms 
of basic needs and also those which arose in the 
wake of Harappan urbanism. In order to under. 
stand the demands of the former kind we have to 
locate item-areas of deficiency and item-areas of 
plenty. Modern market Surveys provide some 
useful clues in this direction. 


™posed on the 


Items of Inter-regional trade 


Let us begin with two food items, wheat-barley 
and rice. While the wheat-barley group of cereals 
are plenty in the entire Harappan culture-area, 
rice seems imported in the Punjab from Gujarat 
(at Lothal, the cultivation of rice has been amply 
attested to, Rao 1980). In this context, indirect 
evidence comes from Vedic literature, basically of 
Punjab-Haryana origin, in which sacredness is 
attached to locally produced barley which was 
used in all kinds of religious sacrifices but not to 
tice which was sparingly used, as has a 
attested to at Banawali (Bisht and Asthana E x 
Thus the proposition — Lothal exported Mr. 
Banawali and other towns in the Punja 
Haryana. : 

Cotton is grown both in Gujarat A 5 
Haryana but undoubtedly much more Seso 
former area; the reason being simple = Gujarat 
called Black Cotton Soil predominar g Sido 
We, therefore, propose that Lotha demands for 
tada filled a large gap in the growing f Mohenjo- 
cotton in the expanding townships d: supply ? 
daro, Harappa, Banawali, etc. Ud d (Sethana 
local agricultural produce was limi 
1982). á 

Wool is yet another commodity th F i 
which must have been heavy in ain source ° 
months of the Punjab. Sheep, ihe d ed here in 
wool, has, however, never been Gujarat oun 
numbers as may fulfil local reece Howe 
probably filled the gap for woo! e ue 
the Baluchi towns of Nowsharo, t if no 
may have been equally impotan að 
for sheep and goat have always 
cated in Baluchistan on a large 


jab- 
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r variety. j 
Ms than à thousand copper artefacts have 


been found by Fairservis (Shaffer 1974; 1977: 
22-26; 1979), at the very small settlement of 
Allahdino, near central Karachi (also called Nel's 
Bazar); obviously most of it was meant for some 
large Harappan town. We suspect that they were 
collected here for transhipment to Surkotada, 
Desalpur, etc. in Gujarat where it is doubtful if 
copper-bronze tools were locally produced in suf- 
ficiently large numbers; except for Lothal, of 
course. 

Ivory, lapis, turquoise and silver objects, found 
in extremely limited quantities in Gujarat sites, 
obviously came from Punjab and sites of Hara- 
ppa and Mohenjo-daro which became centres of 
urban luxury. 

Sea-shells of different varieties, on the other 
hand, were exported from Balakot and Lothal to 
sites in Baluchistan as well as the Indus, as also 
noted earlier (Durante 1979). 

There may be more items on which detailed 
Work can be done but it is hoped that the basic 


trends of inter-regional internal trade have 
emerged here. 


Guild System 


is T ran us to the final question we posed 
risk c 1 D long-distance trade-mechanism is 
else Bar le to internal trade mechanism what 
System Ree he pattern? We visualize a Guild 
city and arð trade was direct, between one 
transactions other, but the control over large 
uals nor th was neither in the hands of indivi- 
Ís System E government. We know enough of 
(Majumdar 1900 d in India in historical periods 
Ong as the | aa But it is hard to prove it so 
OWever MU SUD remains undeciphered. 
ased on th ave a line of approach and it is 
had their an evidence of seals. Guilds normally 
a dozen lent onograms or symbols. There are 
as the most ant monograms, with the unicorn 
times EOSDEM one, occurring 1159 or more 
followed adevan 1977: 8). Bull comes next, 
Ones, We”. elephants, tigers and a few mythical 
Status are not concerned here with their 


» reli io z 
p ae E i or otherwise. What we want to 


Nge 
that urð 2 guild, 


b Ros and the most powerful guild was 
ase 


l s? Ay bol was a unicorn. Possibly, their 
arges} numb enjo-daro, which has yielded the 
er of seals and sealings, 1540, with 


_ suitable pasture 


at each symbol probably belo- 
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Harappa as a powerful centre towards the east (it 
has yielded 985 seals and sealings) and Lothal in 
the south-west, which has yielded 165 of them 
(Mahadevan 1977: 6). The membership of the 
guilds has always been hereditary since, in all 
ancient societies, technology passed smoothly 
from one generation to another in a linear 
fashion. Whether these guilds also enjoyed politi- 
cal power is not what concerns us here. What we 
want to emphasize is simple: internal trade of the 
Harappans was perhaps controlled by guilds 
since they can easily crganize a chain-exchange 
through both short and long distance transporta- 
tion of goods with professional faith at all levels of 
distribution. 


THE ROLE OF NOMADS 


The guild system provided organized trade in ma- 
jor items, but in the field of internal trade a big 
role is always played by non-organized trade 
(Shaffer 1977). Itis conducted at two levels: one, 
at the level of nomads; and the other, at the level 
of urban individuals. The former has regularity 
but not the latter. The regularity of the former 
depends upon various factors, such as seasonal 
migrations from the areas of climatic arise to 
areas of permanent settlement in á mi er 
climate (till recently, people from Becas 
migrated to the Indo-Gangetic plans de ; 
5 CE 
winter ae gets in the summer 
months when draught congo P Mn 
ous areas of western Rajasti s 
Gujarat. The nomads, by experience, E 
items they can easily procure, ud QE. ee 
markets of their temporary ate ve such % 
of natural pro HE Wi 
precious sto 
factured goods such as 


handicrafts. } 
based on individual transactions, 


Í le pro 
fiable: Individuals carrying jung : i ^ medicinal 


e, 
as fire-wood, honey Villages and cities also 


to nearby marken ee 
PE significant role in nece de cu 
á lower level and in á n. a i P 
a oe e items 
UM jo-daro represent thos 
at Mohenjo- oe 
e have come m nomadic trà 
kind or the other. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The present paper is, however, only exploratory 
in nature, in search of methodology rather than 
solutions in an untrodden field of Indus studies. It 
only emphasizes the fact that the problem of 
internal trade was multifcacted, it operated both 
on the regional level and the inter-regional level, 
and the guild system coupled with nomadic trade 
behaviour may be a valid model in which we can 
understand the internal trade of the Harappans. 
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K.A.R. Kennedy 
Trauma and Disease in the 
Ancient Harappans 


Over the course of the past fifty years of 
archaeological investigations of Harappan settle- 
ments, a thesis has persisted which concerns a 
massacre of a number of individuals some four 
Eins ago at Mohenjo-daro, the large urban 
EM eie Indus. It is ironic that this preoccu- 
A a traumatic demise of these Harap- 
sss Ek n aggressors, has been based 
at Mohenjo-d eo disorderly disposal of the dead 
a A — essentially an archaeological 
dite aaa er than upon the skeletal evidence 
certain case a: the critical biological datum. In 
described = where individual skeletons are 
and blows eid the marks of inflicted cuts 
Originated are possibility that such damage 
Not been d post-mortem erosional causes has 
investigators onsidered. Furthermore, earlier 
marks of Ren ooked some very striking 
and Os A Cos stress recorded on skulls 
ims. The m. ones of the reputed massacre 
e massacre th eñt paper is a reassessment of 
the Dàtholo-; esis and a discussion of some of 
skelen P Ogical feat i 
etal series. T URGE found in Harappan 
actor: - The social implications of these 
Ma and disease are discussed in the 


Sof trau 
recent i RSS 
cent investigations conducted by the 


ait of 
rin India and Pakistan. 


Hist 
ORY OF TH 
E 
Present MASSACRE THESIS 


aki Eee human skeletons have been 
he wat Wher ohenjo-daro of which 5 are in 
€ balk of is they were collected after 1947. 
in the e Mohenjo-daro skeletal series is 

on nthropological Survey of India, 
S with other Harappan skeletal 


series from Harappa, Chanhu-daro, Lothal, 
Kalibangan and Ropar. Whereas the skeletons 
from these latter sites are associated with 
cemeteries, the Mohenjo-daro skeletons were 
collected from several localities within buildings 
and along streets of the ancient city. Ifa er 
did exist at Mohenjo-daro, it has yet to be found. 
This apparent absence of formal mortuary a 
has constituted one important component o 


massacre scenario. 
A second, and mo 
thesis, is the circumstance © 
disposal of the dead. f 
none of the skeletons b. Ei 
way with limbs compose an 981, 
of ine body. In 1931, Marshal (191 ees 


` 107-108, 184-186, recovered of which 


human skeletons 


"Hu we 
Section B. Six additional ea gil in Ps 
u 


Lane 4 betwee es XVIII an Aem i 
VS Area. À single skeleton are Ra 
Deadman Lane of the HR Area, on eae 
7 E were exca ated bout p 
and the remainder in à ruined hal e 
This same state of dis he ie) in ed 
ic : conducted In 
B of Mohenjo-daro ons tons 2 
1928-1929. The major te enr 
red in that seaso m E 
DK Se esting on à wall 
sið! led some keleton® oa of the Long 
which revea d em dte Lnd 
which m ny edi 
Lane an 
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Il of Block 11. The levels of burial were 5.6 to 6.9 
m below the datum point and 1.8 m below 
ground surface. Mackay encountered a second 
group of skeletons in Block 8A on a staircase 
leading down into the well-room 42 from the east 
and hardly a metre below ground surface. Out of 
his total series of 15 skeletons, 9 were from the 
Long Lane, 4 from the well-room, and 1 beneath 
the debris of Block 7 and another single speci- 
men in the north-west corner of the Western 
Courtyard of Block 1. Again these included adult 
males and females and children. 

In 1964, on the second day of his excavation of 
the western border of the HR Area, Dales (1965) 
unearthed 5 skeletons between the walls of the 
latest cultural period and in an accumulation of 
fallen bricks, ash and shatterd pottery. The skele- 
tons lay at a dog-leg bend of a lane and were 


P duals had been slain by raiders while attempting 
à . to escape from the city during a military attack. 
To his statement that the bodies appear to have 
been ‘thrown pell-mell into a hurriedly made pit’ 
he admitted the qualifier that he was unable to 


the only gr 
of Mohenjo-daro skeletons which MS ES 


en but victims of 
EL ; ay, the massacre thesi 
.. Was proposed by the arch ical i ala 

“of Mohenjo darc aeological Investigators 
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and Guha noted that this individual ma 
specimen than the others in the Series, | 
not relate to the massacre thesis, Partic 
that the lesion has healed completely! 


y be a more Iecent 
f this is true, it does 
ularly for the Teason 


Skeleton 2. A fracture on the left temporal-parietal 
the skull was noted for this yeung adult male region of 


Skeleton 6. A reputed cut across the right Parietal b 

this young adult male was ascribed to a blow from one of 
weapon, such as a sword, which was the immediate E: T 
death. The fracture measures 145 mm in length TES 


Skeleton 10. A reputed cut on the Posterior aspect of th 
cranial vault and extending to the tight side of the sa tl 
suture was attributed to a blow inflicted upon this E of 
late middle-age. á 


The same theme of a tragedy was continued bv 
Guha in collaboration with Basu (Guha and Basu 
1938) in their description of the physical charac- 
teristics of the skeletons of Mackay’s series, They 
gave particular attention to 2 specimens. 


Skeleton DK7411 (M.27). This adult male suffered a large 
depressed fracture some 140 mm. by 30 mm. in extent on 
the left side of the cranial vault commencing 18 mm. from 
bregma and continuing across the left frontal-parietal region 
to the left mastoid process 


Skeleton DK 7829A (M. 32). This was described as a 
decapitated individual, a child or young adolescent. 


The most ardent proponent of the massacre 
thesis was Wheeler (1952, 1968) who uncritically 
accepted the claims of the anthropologists that 
fractures on the skulls of several Mohenjo-daro 
Skeletons were diagnostic of wound marks relat- 
ing directly to the cause of death. Wheeler carrie 
the scenario further with his proposal that Að 
massacre was a specific event in Late Harappan 
times when foreign invaders sacked Mal 
daro and liquidated its citizens. He identi 
these aggressions with the Aryan horde. 

In his statements of 1968 in the third 
The Indus Civilization, Wheeler notes t 
the Mohenjo-daro skeletons belong to 
Occupation of the city, but the rest W þá 
under inconsistent circumstances. HoWeve^ 
adds: 


edition of 
hat 17 of 
the Jatest 


ere foun 
he 


which Mohenjo-daro ceased to exist. Who 
yers? We shall not know. It may be that somn 

upon the enfeebled city and put it to the Suo it again 
Suggested a more historic environment, an dzs js susta! É 
here as a jeu d'esprit, without emphasis 8/7 g mi 
by no positive evidence.... Dunng the A of the soe. 
B.C. Aryan speaking peoples invaded the ile. It nas long 
Rivers, the Punjab and its neighbouring ee jected 
been accepted that the tradition of this invas ition of V 


the older hymns of the Rigveda. the compos 


Trauma and Disease in Harappan 
rau! 


the second half of the millennium. In the 
nvasion constantly assumes the form of an 
walled cities of the aborigines.... If we 
ortified citadels of the Harap- 


that, in the short interval which can, at the most, 
between the end of the Indus civilisation and 

first Aryan invasions, an unidentified but formidable 
te i ion arose in the same region and presented an exten- 
ted front to the invaders. It seems better, as the 
a ce stands, to accept the identification and to suppose 
el the Harappans of the Indus valley in their decadence, in 
or about the seventeen centry B.C , fell before the ansi 
Aryansin such fashion as the Vedic hymns proclaim 


to assume 
have intervened 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL REASSESSMENT OF T HE THESIS 


The first significant challenge to the events 
described by Wheeler, with respect to both the 
disposition of the skeletons at Mohenjo-daro and 
the catastrophically abrupt end of Harappan 
culture, appeared in 1964. Dales (1964), while 
impressed with the disorderly circumstances of 
disposal of the dead he encounterd in his excava- 
tions at Mohenjo-daro in the mid-1960s, noted 
that the skeletons of his series as well as those 
collected earlier into the series of Marshall’s and 
Mackay’s did not come from 3 single archaeologi- 
cal time-frame. Indeed, their deposits varied 
chronologically to a considerable degree: some 
are datable to a mature Harappan phase, others 
m e antiquity or of uncertain temporal and 
E context. Thus, it is unlikely that a case 

i urged for a single tragedy. 
usualy, aS observed that the kinds of evidence 
absent af ane with a military action are 
Were found in DP Cere No arms or armour 
can it be estan € vicinity of the skeletons. Nor 

€ established that these are the corporeal 


€Mains icti ed executions 

o i i 

Sas m Victims of formaliz i 
tifi es ofa ritualized nature. 


Finall o 

3 tl i 

associats he notion that these skeletons were 
e 


with Aryans finds no support in Dales’ 
noted the temporal discrepency 
archaeological data regarding 
ne and the generally accepted 
aes Presence in South Asia 
E ased upon literary and oral 
om X hiatus of several centuries, 
I5 Paper of 195 DEI recognized by Wheeler 
Massacre thesis = To these reconsiderations of 
ining ee should be added the problem 
inm dd the skeletons, if victims of 
am itizens of Mohenjo-daro or the 
© invading horde, Aryan or of 


e 


e 
Bpan decli 
of the earl 
have b 
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some other stock. 
mo E re-evaluation of the archaeologi- 
in support of a massacre has found 
general, if not especially enthusiastic Positive 
response from his colleagues in India and abroad, 
what appears to have been overlooked is the 
requirement of determining if the skeletons do or 
do not reveal indisputable marks of traumatic 
stress. The proof or disproof of the massacre 
thesis depends upon the biological issue, and the 
interpretations of Guha and his colleagues which 
were put forward in the 1930s deserve review in 
the light of new data’and analytical procedures 
which have been developing in the fields of 
forensic anthropology and palaeopathology. 


BIOLOGICAL REASSESSMENT OF THE THESIS 


In 1977, the author was privileged to examine 
the Harappan skeletal remains recoverd in 
Pakistan since partition, and in 1964 and 1980 to 
examine the series retained in India. Inthe course — 
of a broad-ranged morphometric and palaeo- - 
demographic study, particular attention was - 
given to the condition of preservation of the. 
specimens, the evaluation of the massacre thesis, 
and examination of bones and teeth for signsof — 
trauma and pathology. E 
This interest in accurate determination of 
marks of injury and disease has been stimulated 
by work conducted overa number of years inthe e 
capacity of consultant to medico-legal and law — 
enforcement agencies in the author's country. T 
Cases involving identification of human rem 
with respect to finding missing pec E: 
out parts of a body in situations of mass disas 
ay involve the determina ep 
Ku of old or recent characteristic i A 
stress on bone, teeth and soft Se dem 
present, Br K N AEAN 
o 
appearance, otela c 
abrasions © 


one step in the init 

investigating a i; 
sure, individua s ^ 

En the marks of tt 


not bear the 
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arrest due to fright, etc.); but in cases of genocide 
where multiple victims are involved, it is usual for 
some individuals of a group to reveal marks of 
traumatic stress on their bones and teeth. 
get Certainly this is to be expected in conventional 
E ; circumstances of military engagements, mass 
: executions and ritual sacrifices. The archaeoloai- 
cal record offers some outstanding examples of 
each of these grisly events of which some within 
the historical period can be documented with 


VE á 

ME written accounts.Quite often the forensic anthro- 
tes pologist is able to accurately specify the kind of 

eect weapon used in the infliction of a given wound 


penetrating to the skeletal structures. The for- 
ensic methods in current use were applied to the 
study of the entire skeletal series from Mohenjo- 
daro as well as to the series from other Harappan 
sites. 

It was observed, at the outset of these analyses, 
that several selective factors of sampling have 
characterized earlier studies. Of the 150 or more 
known sites of the Harappan culture, 5 are 
remnants of urban centres. All of these have 


to include only the more 
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their degree of genetic homogenei 
geneity (Bartel 1979; Dutta 1 
1975), and to discovering their biological 
affinities to other ancient skeletal series or 
contemporary human „populations (Chatte to 
and Kumar 1962, 1963a, 1963b; Krogman avg 
Sassman 1943; Sarkar 1964, 1972). Valuable a 
these approaches to the skeletal biology of i 
ancient Harappans may be, the very dependency 
of significant morphometric and statistical 
analyses upon samples of relatively good states of 
preservation has led to a neglect of the less comp- 
lete specimens in the series. All specimens merit 
re-examination in the course of applying modern 
palaeodemographic methods to the resolution of 
questions about the health status and record of 
injuries of these people. A step in the right direc- 
tion has been undertaken already with Datta's 
(1962) demographic study. Sharma's (1972, 
1979) work with the Kalibangan series, and some 
other investigators have looked to the entire 
series for answers to demographic questions 
(Kennedy 1969, 1981a, 1981b; Lukacs 1981; 
Pal 1976). 

In the researches carried out in 1964 and 1980 
which are referred to above, the author observed 
with special attention, those skeletal specimens 
set aside by Guha and his collaborators as bear- 
ing signs of trauma. Our comments are 
summarized as follows. 


Marshall Series 


ty or hetero. 
972, 1975. 


Skeleton 1. A healed lesion does aper 
frontal bone of this specimen, as describe í 
likely to be 


Sewell and Guha. However, it is 
skeleton of more recent date than oth 
series and its relevance to the massacre 
nil. 2 
Skeleton 2. No sign of trauma 
today on this specimen which se heavily 


$ its cranium ! á 
ughly restored in so far as d other preserve 


ers in the 
thesis 1 
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ch may hav 
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across the occipital bone 


arietal portion of the vault. Exam 
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"IT caused by a blow to e Te of H 
The break is related, rat er, to the post 
DE distortion of the skull which also involves 

mortem and slight dislocation of some bones. 
on i0. There is positive evidence of 
trauma ON the posterior aspect of the cranium. 
A fracture extends from the occipital bone to the 
right side of the sagittal suture, ás described by 
Sewell and Guha. However, these investigators 
failed to note that the "cut" is not fresh and its 
margins are characterized by considerable bone 
resorption which can be seen under low magnifi- 
cation. While this fracture may have been related 
to the cause of death of this individual, death was 
most certainly not immediately following the 
blow that caused the break, nor is it likely that this 
wound had been received at the place the skele- 
ton was found by Marshall. The degree of bone 
resorption indicates a passage of from 30 to 70 
days from the time of administration of the 
wound to the time of death of the victim. 
Unmentioned by Sewell and Guha is a depressed 
area along the junction of the right squamous 
temporal suture and parietal suture which has 
very sharp margins and is of obvious erosional 
ongin. 

Mackay Series 


eek 7411 (M.27). This is the single case 
the CEN is evident and in all probability was 
Sed area o immediate death. The large depres- 
Tegion to pos cing from the left frontal-parietal 
letely ARE M mastoid process is of a comp- 
erosional € from a fracture formed by 
een ps Hee A (M.32). There is no 
9n inspection eheading of this individual, either 
Vertebrae G ol the skull or the attached cervical 
ecause the f a and Basu assumed decapitation 
Posteranial b ead was found separated from the 
Cedented Í Ones of the specimen, a not unpre- 
encountered Of post-mortem preservation 
Specimens, D with some other Mohenjo-daro 
tive on the ecapitation marks are quite distinc- 
tegion an area of the cranial base and occipital 
Cervical Vert þa Particularly, on the 3rd to 6th 
Specimen, €Drae. These marks are absent in this 
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Department of Archaeology, Karachi, or at the 


archaeological museums at Moheni 
enjo- 
TA jo-daro and 


For the reasons offered above, the massacre 
thesis does not stand on the basis of the skeletal 
record itself. There is only one specimen (Skele- 
ton DK 7829A M.32) which exhibits irrefutable 
signs of death by trauma, and its presence alone 
cannot serve to substantiate the notion of the 
massacre described by earlier investigators. 
Rather, our evidence goes far to justify Dales’ 
reservations about the whole affair which he 
quite properly, in our thinking, refers to as a 
myth. It is undeniable that the Mohenjo-daro 
skeletons were first encountered by archaeolo- 
gists under circumstances of informal burial, and 
the cultural implications of this are discussed in 
the latter part of this paper. 


EVIDENCE OF PATHOLOGY IN HARAPPAN 
SKELETAL SERIES 


In an important paper published in 1969 in the 
British Medical Journal, Dutta (1969) discusses 
the palaeopathological implications of the bilat- 
eral thinning of parietal bones in an Harappan 
skull he had examined. This condition, Re 
thinning of the bones of the cranial va E 
restricted to the outer table of compact bun í 
tissue and combined with porosity X 
*punched-out appearance of these e E 
plates and extensive remodelling of pos 
bones, is diagnostic of a chronic S 
for the individual. 

arily the cau 
b by Hrdlicka in 1913 when 
the term symmetrica 
sieve-like porosity © 
pre-Columbian S 
1967) has referre dr 
hyperostosis, á mor ANUS 
(1976) favours the term spo! gy hu tons fom 
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in India and Pakistan showed that pane 
hyperostosis was not a condition confined tot e 
ancient citizens of Moehnjo-daro. It appears in í 
frequency as high as 25 per cent of the tota 
Harappan sample investigated in 1964, 1977 and 
1980. Its presence is documented now for indi- 
viduals of both sexes and of ages from infancy to 
advanced age. 

The porous deformity is caused by presssure 
atrophy introduced by hypertrophy of“ the 
hematopoietic diploic tissue between the external 
and internal tables of the bones of the cranial 
vault, The cribiform appearance is brought about 
by the complete destruction of the external or 
ectocranical table and hypotrophied cancellous 
bone. Thus the cranial vault is thicker in the 
affected area than in normal: the hypertrophied 
bone protrudes over the normal contour of the 
skull. However, the absolute thickness of the 
external table is itself reduced by its sieve-like 
modification. Postcranially, there occurs an 
hypertrophied alteration of bone marrow begin- 
Ning in infancy or childhood as more red blood 
cells are produced to compensate for the higher 
turnover rate of abnormal red cells caused by the 
anaemic condition. 

Various explanations for porosity of bone 
tissue have been proposed. Rickets, calcium 
deficiency, toxic and hormonal disturbances and 
even congenital syphilis were thought at one time 
to have been the But i i 
ed causes. But it was in 1930 that 

e etiology of porotic hyperostosis was explai- 
ned by Hooton who had p 

o had compared radiograms of 
skulls of childre fears 
n and older individuals fr 
Pecos Pueblo and from the Sacred C d 
Chichen Itza. These radi eiat 
Ograms were, in turn, 


compared with radiogra me 1 
suffering from thala grams of living children 


their close similarity of the ‘hair- 


of living or recently deceased 
an Mayan cranial 
e that the hair-on- 
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such as iron deficiency, produce sim; 

in bone. Still other possibilities are aa 
ciency, pyruvate kinase deficiency con defi. 
haemolytic jaundice and hereditary nonse 
cytic haemolytic anaemia. Rarer Po 
include cyanotic congenital heart d tes 
polycythaemia vera in childhood. 

Given this range of pathological conditions 
associated with porotic hyperostosis, it is 
important to determine which, if any, are most 
likely to be applicable to the ancient specimens 
from Harappan skeletal series. A decision may be 
reached after reviewing the major diagnostic 
features of the principal anaemias and determin- 
ing their frequencies in the sample of Harappan 
specimens we have examined. 

Thalassaemia (Cooley’s anaemia, Mediter- 
ranean disease, erythroblastic anaemia) is the 
phenotypic expression of one or several mutant 
genes which lead to amino acid substitution in 
either the alpha or beta chains of the haemoglo- 
bin molecule. Thalassaemia minor is the condi- 
tion of individuals heterozygous for the condition: 
thalassaemia major refers to homozygous indivi- 
duals. Changes occur most frequently in the fron- 
tal bone and less often on the occipital bone. The 
facial region may also be involved, especially the 
maxilla and sphenoid bones, because of changes 
in the paranasal sinus. If the condition is 
advanced, there may be marked retardation 
of pneumatization and even maxillary and Pam 
dibular malocclusion. There may be oc 
remodelling of postcranial bones due to mar 
hyperplasia. "pan 

ema (sickle cell anaemia) is an i. 
condition of homozygous haemoglobin $ enes 
plus the abnormal haemoglobins ca bnormal 
which are polymorphisms of 5- heSa : 
haemoglobin is most common in P 
Saharan African descent, but it docs 
where in the world where haemoglo e skull and 
are more common. Bone changes I! y erplasið 
postcranial bones are due to marrow uce 
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d this brings about blood coagulation. Throm- 
Al hibits the movement of nutrients through 
DE ad stream and aseptic necrosis may result. 
n. SA important diagnostic features of sick- 
es The hair-on-end feature of the skull is less 
obvious in sicklaemia than in thalassaemia,occur- 
ring in only 5 per cent of cases of sickle cell 
disease. The frontal bone is the first to be 
affected, but there is no significant facial or sinus 
modification. Thrombosis does not affect the 
skull in the same way it does the postcranial 
bones. Advanced stages of sicklaemia are marked 
by porotic hyperostosis of both the frontal and 
parietal bones of both children and adults. A final 
diagnostic feature of sicklaemia is the fact that 
sufferers of this disease are susceptible to 
osteomyelitis which may spread to the entire 
surface of a bone. This is to be distinguished from 
the thromobisis effect as it is not an aseptic 
necrosis of the epiphyses so commonly seen in 
cases of thalassaemia. 

The most frequently observed form of anaemia 
is iron deficiency, a nutritional rather than an 
hereditary disorder. While resembling thalassa- 
ta TM of its skeletal manifestations, it is 
inability pte different since it involves the 
dala d iron from the gut, the exces- 
fon meat Po rom the body, or disturbances of 
tse are ism by infection. Chronic deficie- 
disorder as Mp end minerals may cause this 
ized indie GUN anges in the skull are local- 
tion of PRODR region. There is no retarda- 
ate posteranial eee of maxillary sinuses. Nor 
Way, save for pe ones affected in any obvious 
ay. bear qun zare kradiosulnag joint which 
modifications P ot osteoporosis. Thrombosis 
Slon and verteb aen and vertebral compres- 
changes ay fa^osteoporosis are absent. Bone 
adulthood € skull may occur in infancy or in 


Allof 
Ulsheq pee anaemia responses must be disting- 
tickets, aine those bone changes wrought by 
duals suf ough rickets may be found in indivi- 
Ienetie or a f rom any of the above-mentioned 
tiona e ational disorders. Rickets, a nutri- 
d S to a pronounced bulbous 
ae aise Of the frontal bone,bowing of limb 
á Ort a of the ends of diaphyses, and 
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In the sample of Hara T 
in connection with the pae c 
hyperostosis appears consistently on the EE 
bones. and frontal bones and there are three 
cases in every ten w ; E 
condition. i no ue pude or 
hyperostosis of the occipital bone by itself, in a 
single case where the occipital bone does diu 
porosity, the same modifications occur on the 
frorital and parietal bones as well. The hair-on- 
end condition appears in very low frequency in 
our sample, i.e. in only 3 per cent. From these 
data, which were collected from specimens of 
both sexes and ranging in age at time of death 
from 12 years to advanced middle age, it may be 
concluded that either thalassaemia or sicklaemia 
or both pathological conditions were present in 
the Harappan population. It is highly unlikely that 
the anaemias associated with hookworm and iron 
deficiency are represented in any significant fre- 
quency in the sample, as their diagnostic features 
do not appear. Additional research on the post- 
cranial bones may allow us to be more specific as 
to which of the hereditary disorders we have 
noted is paramount in the population. As 
Steinboch (1976) correctly observess, cram 
alone do not provide complete evidence for 
making a distinction between thalassaemia and 
sicklaemia or between these and other anaemic 
disorders. But the present evidence goes far to 
demonstrate that one or both of these conditions 
relating to inheritence of abnormalne E 
resent in the Harappan pop! ean 
"What is of greater interest than this diagnosis of 
pathological variables among the ance im 
of the Indus and their outpost Ee ae 
implication it holds for evidence oe mee 
same population. As early as 1 Í ik 
suggested that the mutant genes a D 
saemia and sicklaemia and Ed of rela- 
anaemias were balanced polymorp 
tively stable genetic frequencies. Hec 
3 954) who note 
pursued by Allison (1 diseases appear in 
highest frequencies of these C5 
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á É e malaria infection 
geographical regions wher S thalassaemia 
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circulatory system. : E. 
The initial studies of the relationship of the 


abnormal haemoglobins & malariawere based 
upon surveys of living populations. It was found 
that the more malignant form of Plasmodium 
falciparum malaria was associated with popula- 
tions with high sickle polymorphism and that 
homozygous (SS) individuals for the trait were at 
a severe selective disadvantage when compared 
to the heterozygous (Ss) individuals. Further 
more, hyterozygous females have a higher rate of 
í fertility than do homozygous females. Cavalli- 
i Sforza and Bodman (1971: 148-171) suggest 
1 that this mutation may have risen independently 
M in Africa, the Mediterranean basin and in Central 
| Asia. If this were the case, then widely dispersed 
H or geographically separated human populations 
may share the trait as an evolutionary parallelism 
and not necessarily because of ancient or recent 
ethnic affinities between the peoples of one conti- 
nent wifh the inhabitants of another land mass. 
These investigators point out that correlation of 
the abnormal haemoglobins and malaria will 
never be exact across space and time for the 
reasons that populations migrate, there may be 
fluctuations in the intensities of malaria infection, 
cca Re 
o be Ens era aptations to resist malaria 

y present in a population. The 


latter explanation may well apply to tt le nati es of 
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for centuries b 


tially lacking. 
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across the Equatorial belt, i.e. so 
of the populations in this regio 
gotes and homozygotes may be a 
cent at birth. 

The relevance of these considerations to th 
ancient Harappans is directly associated with a 
work of Angel (1966, 1971 1978; Coe 
1976: Zuleuta and Bruce-Chwatt 1980) a 
examination of skeletons of children and adults of 
early Neolithic (6500 B.C.) and Bronze Age 
peoples of the Aegean revealed relatively high 
frequencies of porotic hyperostosis resembling 
thalassaemia. Angel suggested that this was indi- 
cative of malaria in this part of the world in these 
earlier times. Both malaria and thalassaemia are 
present in Greece and neighbouring countries 
today, and it is possible that the origin of this 
adaptive polymorphism -dates back to Upper 
Palaeolithic times in the Mediterranean area. 
Porotic hyperostosis shows up as well in Bronze 
Age Wales, Mesolithic Nubia, and pre-Dynastic 
Egypt. 

When these data are applied to questions of 
the health profile of the ancient peoples of the 
Indus, we feel confident in associating the frequ- 
encies of porotic hyperostosis encountered in 
examination of Harappan skeletal materials wi 
the types of hereditary abnormal haemoglobin 
described above. Furthermore, the probability á 
high that these diagnostic markers of oM 
emia and sicklaemia are associated with e 
malaria as a balanced polymorphism in US 
times in Harappan settlements just as a 
tion exists today in the Indian suben 5 
very strong argument that we may i South 
document the antiquity of malaria 1n amination 
Asian land mass is afforded by our P Mesolihi 
of the skeletons of pre-Harappan, +e- art of the 
temporal or cultural context in this ite au 
world. With one exception known to ja and 
Mesolithic human skeletal remains E ^ tosis, 
Sri Lanka do not exhibit porolic or marrow 
thromboses of postcranial oce. the date 
hyperplasia and osteomyelitis jytic disco 
of mutation of the genes for ha and Nilo" 
may be for the Mediterranean bans su ca 
Africa, its manifestation in the in resen 
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tinent would appear, on Í eios later. , 
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limited part of the large issue of the health 
hese ancient people. Further research 
must give greater attention to 
postcranial bones, as there seems to have been a 
craniocentric bias in Indian palaeopathology. But 
even with cranial material, the study of dental 
disease has only begun (Lukacs 1981), and we 
remain essentially ignorant of the biological 
parameters of nutritional development and 
general ontogenetic potentials of these ancient 
people^ The Harappan skeletal series is 
sufficiently rich to provide future investigations 
with a harvest of exciting research problems 
focusing upon the identification and significance 
of ancient diseases and their implications for re- 
constructing the life-ways of the architects of the 
Harappan cultural achievement. This latter topic 
in briefly in the conclusion of the present 
study. 


very 
status of the 
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SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF TRAUMA AND 
DISEASE FOR HARAPPAN CULTURE 


pie pence with two forms of biolog- 
ólar are Bee intrinsic to the human condi- 
cole Á E in unique ways in the Bronze 
dice aa N A stressors of trauma and 
body's ane threats to the integrity of the 
assaults to th tion and functions, and when 
organism's x Status quo exceed the limits of an 
response Fae ability to produce a successful 
oa the co ultimate consequence is death. 
built cin of human evolution, myriad in- 
developed m and metabolic adaptations have 
Some stress 2 have survival value. Markers of 
disease ap Sieb particularly those of injury and 
the form a in the hard part of the body and in 
Markers are ed skeletal remains. These 
Populations, meres to students of prehistoric 
àssacre ides paper focuses upon: (1) the 
earlier nye ss Which has been proposed b 
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Wheeler or wi : 
the EA SUR a ee pes that 

5 njo-daro skeletons testify to 
some kind of milita a 

ER Ty assault, mass execution or 

human sacrifice. The reputed wound marks, with 2 
a single exception known to the author, appear to P 
be of erosional origin or are cases of healed or 
successfully healing lesions unrelated to circumst- 
ances and places of burial. However, the disarray 
of these skeletons is indisputable from the 
archaeological evidence, and it remains to 
determine the causes why bodies would have 
been discarded in apparently irreverent and 
haphazard ways over an extended period of time 
in the history of the city’s occupation, as well as 
in separate parts of the same city. Perhaps we 
shall never have a definitive answer to this ques- 
tion, but a single massacre may be excluded as a 
valid explanation. Certainly the deposits which 
have yielded skeletons at Mohenjo-daro lack any 
of the archaeological traits of known massacre 
sites of later times for which an historical record 
may be present. 

One is struck by cultural parallels of disorderly 
burials from other parts of the world and from 
different periods of human history and prehis- 
tory. Mohenjo-daro is not unique in providing 
scenes of skeletons of children and adults of both 
sexes which have been hastily and informally cast 
way, abandoned and left unaccompained by 
funerary goods. For example, such was @ 
common practice in medieval European os 
pits into which the infected dead were cast e 
repositories might be abandoned bo 
crypts within t S 

The Harappans we 
pline, as the ruins of th 
systems testify, nd vicine S 
been buried in those parts © 
had lived instead of being removed i E. 
burial grounds after death. Pol d A 
centre no longer inhabited qualifie ia 
places for disposal of the dead in oe BR 
of Europe and Western Asia. But plagu eon 
diseases of epidemic prop 
considerations here, an 
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other Harappans, as established by 
morphometric and statistical analyses, goes tar to 
argue against any theory that they were forei- 
gners or biologically distinctive ethnic isolates. 
However, their mode of burial does suggest that 
some set or sets of circumstances were operative 
which requires the relegation of their bodies to 
mortuary practices quite different from those 
encountered in other centres of Harappan settle- 
ment. At present we may conclude that Mohenjo- 
daro has provided several examples of casual 
burial of human bodiers, but no firm evidence of 
either an archaeological or biological nature 
exists to indicate that this practice was related to 
single or multiple massacre events. 

The relationship of porotic hyperostosis to 
several anaemic disorders is well established in 
p many parts of the world today. The inherited 
haemolytic disorders of thalassaemia and sickla- 
emia and their association with malaria as a 
balanced polymorphism is equally well known in 
some parts of the world today, including South 
Asia. The suggestion that these pathological vari- 
ables existed in Bronze Age Harappan centres as 
they most probably did in the Aegean world of 
the Bronze Age brings forth some interesting 
implications for reconstruction of certain feature 
of MM er in the cities of the Indus. 

itis understood that th ito i 
the host of the p Pee m du 
; this carrier achieves highest fertility rates in 
: pred Tegions, as in areas with stagnant 
m j^ Ur : i abandoned imigation channels. In 
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careless overstatement to specul 
or any other pathogenic conditio 
the Harappan decline, the toll of 
a society are felt nevertheless in t 
shifts in numbers of men employable as labourers 
or capable of bearing arms at any given time i 
defence of the state. Thus the question of Eu. 
logy in earlier times is appropriate to issues M 
cerning the social life of extinct Societies, and 
both the archaeological and skeletal records are 
required for this exercises. 

This contribution of a report of recent research 
to a volume commemorating the late Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler and in recognition of his 
insights into the Harappan life-way will serve its 
purpose if it initiates a dialogue between his suc- 
cessors working today in the fields of archaeology 
and physical anthropology. 
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NOTES 


1. Itis, perhaps, Wheeler’s graphic descrip D 
a massacre at Mohenjo-daro as he undersea 
to have taken place which has exerted Er. 
profound influence upon the thinking á ence 
archaeologists than any archaeological ev E 
he produced in persuading his hearer o 
tragedy was the final event of Moea el 
history. In a popular book “of 195 


writes. TIS 
ibed. 

That final blow has often enough been us women and 

resented by groups of skeletons — TM hich have 


children, some bearing axe-or sword-cuts ie sprawled A 
been found lying on the topmost level n had bee? Ki 
contorted positions in which they fell. rá the city whic 
there by raiders who had no further use jo-daro was Á ly 
they had stormed. In that moment Modi m the o 
....It must not be forgotten that or assacre ÍS 
place where clear material evidence oe á 14). 

Present forthcoming. (Wheeler 1959: 113- 


Bea ws 
"m 
2. Dutta was not describing We the Pf í 
porotic hyperostosis encountere en oF idð 
author, although Dutta’s speci®” = 
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ma and Disease in Harappans 
ur 


aged female from the cemetery of R37 at 

exhibits some osteoporotic modifica- 
pares ietal thinning. He attributes this case 
to a lesion which had undergone healing ga was 
subsequently punctured by postmortem damage. 
He also concludes from a comparative study of 
two patients, à female of 85 years and a male of 
28 years, that ‘the thinning may be an acquired 
and progressive disease (progression was diag- 
nosed in the female), and the localized thinning is 
explained in terms of decreased osteoblastic 
activity resulted from gonadal insufficiency, senil- 
ity or other causes of osteoporosis in a region 
where there is little stress or other strain (Dutta 
1969: 55). In the same note, Dutta observes that 
the depressions at the sites of the two lesions are 
bilateral and symmetrical. The skull is normal in 
other respects and has a vault thickness of about 
6mm. He does not suggest that the lesion on 
either parietal was caused by trauma. 


3. There is evidence of porotic hyperostosis on 
the frontal and parietal bones of the single 
a skeleton from Baghai Khor, Mirzapur 
i Mi ttar Pradesh. This was first observed by 
Stee d in 1980. While of Mesolithic cultural 
Khor d E interesting to note that the Baghai 
One s e and its deposit is contemporary in 
culture, Th e mature phase of the Harappan 
young adult specimen is that of a female of 
teport of the o A detailed morphometric 
eing pre Skeletal remains from this site is now 
pared for publication by the author. 


4, Prelimina 


ancient H ty studies of the nutritional status of 


Suggest ao en by the author 
atured and „Qelonged to a relatively lower- 
from dental gracile phenotypic pattern, suffered 
may not n of pathogenic nature, and 
Ment in a Md realized full ontogenetic develop- 
Parallels in ajority of cases. These features find 
Culture in other early urban centres `of high 
asin. On t estern Asia and the Mediterranean 
Ntogenetic a, other hand, gross differentials of 
SS e amo cloDment are not detected, as is 
ash Meso skeletal series from pre-Colum- 
mg eval Eða ce Dynastic Egypt and 
the. Not have be he nutritional resource base 
have UG elite atta the complete monopoly of 
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focus upon the evidence for dental hypoplasia 
and markers of arrested growth in postcranial 


bones of all human remains of the Harappan 
series. 


5. It must be emphasized when considering the 
relationship of porotic hyperostosis to certain ab- 
normal haemoglobins and malaria that the role of 
other genetic and non-genetic causes of bone alt- 
eration (which are noted above) be kept in mind. 
Indeed, it is highly improbable that the presence 
of porotic hyperostosis in a skeletal series of any 
size is the manifestation of only one agent of 
pathological stress. a critical tool in the diagnosis 
of specific pathologies 
absolute frequency of porotic hyperostosis and its 
distribution by age in the mortuary population. 
The relatively high incidence of porotic 
hyperostosis in adults of the Mohenjo-daro series 
(admitedly representative of individuals from 
more than one generation) is higher than might 
be expected from a cause determined as 
sicklemia along for the reason that cranial and 
post-cranial markers of stress appear only in indi- 
vidual homozygous for the sickling trait. 
However, both homozygous and heterozygous 
carriers of the thalassemia gene manifest porotic 
hyperostosis and other expressions of ee 
remodeling of the skull and post-cranial skele = 
These data strenghthen any argument M 
thalassaemia was 4 significant adaptive pee) 
CNET lation of Mohenjo-daro. 
morphism in the popu le out the 
But such a conclusion does not MA ae 
importance of other pathogenic featur 


series. 


4, Protection Offered b 
nst Subtertian Malati: 


cell uc malis 7-197 en 
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metrica. In e M 
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Thomas. , 2, Washington, 
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KM. Srivastava 


The Myth of Aryan Invasion of 


Harappan Towns 


era omp eing the excavations at Brahmagiri in 
a an istrict of Karnataka, Wheeler turned 
iie n to Harappa in District Montgomery, 
des n In one of his visits to this site, 
the E the remains of formidable 'de- 
iue it Er er to verify the nature of these de- 
stað B fresh excavations in the ‘citadel’ 
dia lues UM he discovered the remains 
idet ts a rick structure which he thought 
eden e fortifications, primarily aimed at 
dem. He sa nip against military incur- 
analogies of 1 edly brought in the Sumerian 
ments (Wh agash and Ur to fortify his argu- 
step in th eeler 1947:76). As the next logical 

n € reconstruction of the hi 
ences, he found as; e history of these 
ihe p D. as it were, ready references in 
Warfare ean E up these references of 
:83) he made them speak in the 


ight of hi 
i K 
(1968135). archaeological discoveries. To him 


It se, 
ems bet : 
cati ter, a à 
in tae to oe ne stands, to accept the identifi- 
r at the 
efore fe ence, in or ab Harappans of the Indus Valley 
out seventeenth century B.C., fell 


e ad 1 
ym vanc ; 
"5 Proclaim ing Aryans in such fashion as the Vedic 


I HEM 
í YTHO 
Uri F CONQU F 
di Ously one ERED FORTS 


u R 
the struction E While propounding the theory 
ap arappa em e Harappan towns as well as 
Pee este RS by the invasion of the 
Th = Picked up a different kinds of evi- 
found he com ey from different sites. 
T in a disor, d the evidence of skeletons 
Es of erly manner in the streets and 


Ohenjo- 3 
njo-daro with the so-called mud- 


body-armour nor 


brick defences of Harappa. Besides the fact that 
this is faulty methodology, the theory of the de- 
fence and Aryan invasion could be conceived 
only in war-like activities and the use of military 
weapons by the Harappans. And this has been 
highly questionable right from the time of 
Marshall (1931) who first proposed the invasion 
theory, though the invasion he had in mind was 
made by the Baluchi nomads and not by the 
Aryans. Wheeler himself has candidly admitted 
the absence of military outfit in Harappan towns 
(Wheeler 1968:73). Still he suggested 


domed pieces of copper, € 
two holes, were sewn on to à garme 
ail (Wheeler 1968:73), but 


as an equivalent to m 
there is no supp 
), nor indeed shields, 


ibuted to the Harappans- wey 
sent be attribute P (Wheeler 1968/72) tht ge 


does 


Dynastic Sumer 


amongst the ex 
remembered that at present or 
nothing of the civilisation: um i i s á ue 
er found S rint 
M e large, do estic in nature. Moe 
where are the remnan e wn aoe 
ed to have d : 
eo Can their absenc be justi eg n ma 
of the invaders ás wel Similarly. ! oe 
by the Aryans was the causé of t e 
the Harappa al p s 
the Aryans t the ji es e Harappans 
can not be Die y ce pur 
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in aim 
ust have had a certain a 


behind it and the principal aim of an B s 
generally the occupation of the site, i b 
temporarily. The Aryans cannot be be im i 
have been interested only in ERE o x 
from various places and abandoning t e si 
when it is clear from the Early Vedic literature 
that the Saptasindhu or the Punjab-Haryana a 
gion was their homeland. Indications of people, 
other than the Harappans, occupying the same 
site immediately after its destruction, in an almost 
overlapping manner, are not available from the 
sites representing the mature Harappa culture; 
even the Cemetery ‘H’ complex at Harappa was 
separated from the Harappan levels by more 
than a metre and a half of deposit of debris 
(Wheeler: 1947:84). 
In his usual dramatic manner, Wheeler 


(1969:131) wrote, 


In the Rigveda, the invasion constantly assumes the form also 
of an onslaught upon the walled cities of the aborigines. For 
these cities, the term used is pur, meaning a ‘rampart’ ‘fort’, 
‘stronghold’: one is called ‘broad’ (prithvi) and ‘wide’ (urivi). 
Sometimes strongholds are referred to metaphorically as ‘of 
metal’ (avasi). ‘autumnal’ (saradi) — forts are also named: 
‘this may refer to the forts in that season being occupied 
against Aryan attacks or against inundations caused by over- 
flowing rivers’. Forts ‘with a hundred walls, (Satabhuji) are 
e mentioned. The citadel may be of stone (asmamayi): alterna- 
Eu tively, the use of mud-brick is perhaps alluded to by the 
epithet ama ('raw', ‘unbaked’). Indra, the Aryan war-god, is 
purandara, "fort destroyer’. He shatters ninety forts for his 
Aryan protege, Divodasa. The same forts are doubtless refer- 
red to when in other hymns he demolishes variously ninety- 


sure. The onslaught m 


Sambara. In brief, he 'rends forts as age consumes a 
garment'. 


While giving overdue em hasi 
mentioned Statements, idm HEAR an b 
undertook the excavations of the fortifications 4 
Harappa, till late in his life, Wheeler never tried à 
present scholars with factual evidence of d 
wanton destruction. In other Words, Wheeler has 


never proclaimed anywhere, either in hi 
tion reports on Hara M eee 
- publications, that th 


eferred to wherein other hymns he 
ously, ninety-nine and a hundred 

the aboriginal leader 

„here imagination has rid- 


ER 


nine and a hundred ‘ancient castles’ of the aboriginal leader 
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den over fact. We really wonder wh 
this kind of historical license that th 
life he fought the scientists who c 
archaeology into a science. 

Significantly, the literary evidence fr 
Rigveda as quoted by Wheeler in support of hi 
theory still has one more dimension. In this an 
text M.C. Joshi (1978:99) has made a very perti- 
nent remark: 


ether it is for 
Toughout his 
ame to tum 


om the 


There is no relevance of ayasipuras (forts of metal or iron) or 
satbhuji-puras or forts with hundred walls in the Harappan 
context. None of the Harappan fortifications known to us 
bear any trace of metallic appearance or multiple walls to 
justify the appelations ayasi and Satabhuji. Even if the latter is 
supposed to refer to a defence-wall with hundred angles we 
cannot apply the term in question to any of the fortified 
Harappan settlements 


To Wheeler (1968:132) The Aryan invasion 
was an obsession: 
The discovery of fortified citadels at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro, supplemented by the defences of the Harappan sites of 
Sutkagendor in Makran, Ali Murad in Sind, Kalibangan in 
Rajasthan, and others have changed the picture. Here we 
have a highly evolved civilization of essentially non-Aryan 
type, now known to have employed massive fortification, 
and known also to have dominated the river system of non 
western India at a time not distant from the likely period o 


the earlier Aryan invasion of that region. 


The picture of defences of fortifications has, D 
every occcasion, been presented by en) 
section cut across the platform-like, mu á a 
structure at Harappa. The author can clear A 
collect his discussion with Á. Ghosh, dun uM 
course of one of his visits to Lothal. Thea : 
tions were in progress and a few Ba A 
of mud-bricks were exposed. The Pa A Po 
have easily been explained as 2 fortinc T 
defence wall but Ghosh was eines 
explanation that they were only m 3 s 
the regular floods in the area. Int 
of occupation when t 
were EX ned with the scourge T dio 
raised an embankment with the 
black cotton soil. When this E 
successful they decided to Rn 46 
platforms for occupation. The be d 
if a section across this ure p 
cut, would a similar sec on- at 
vealed as that, exhibited bV Wheeler 
to establish the existence of 
did not lose any time in SUPPO" jon of 
close observation of Wheeler's show th 
cation at Harappa would clearly 
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HARAP PA 
SECTION THROUCH CITADEL 
ata ON WEST (AFTER. WHEE! 


r 
SCALE OF FEET 1 
à H 
, 
h 
H 


wo 
. BAKED BRICK 


„A 
UCET] REVETMENT \; 


not cu 
Rae rough the entire thickness of the 
ete how ae nee of it was dug . Thus none 
Md = y this structure behaved inside. 
kind we see b: eae as well be a platform of a 
E altars. (ig, an at leet M 

sae 1). 

en eae the so-called defences at 
sented by fn ee and Kalibangan as pre- 
Tent from that es and others is not very diffe- 
àve enclosed Lothal. The so-called defences 
as at Lothal ee areas in the same fashion 
erected as a d. a matter of fact they were never 
efence aganist attack or invasion 


ut, sim 
mp 
Social ee a measure against flood and also 


n one of hi 
is 
Patt essays on society and settlement 


ens, Br á 
Pointed Maes Trigger (1978: 1973) has rightly 


Ih th 
at societi 
pr leties 
egg, ex authority or class divisions are more 
OEC In such Se of the elite become larger and more 
relee ness eats ces as the Marquesas, for example the 
el uormmion)whichl aah bui 
3 ; a N a house was built 
Lothar aS th | 
e [c 
du |, Kaliban uad divisions at the sites of 
Ww es Concerned n Harappa, cud 
Qm ivided into A ere is no ambiguity. Society 
is bee ion and efinite classes on the basis of 
i ie A hee OR Each one of them, it 
e SUA 
Author complex. PEOR area of occupation In 
ty e elite class which held 


Over th 
e settlements had its houses and 
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f BD yy UE aS n nont 
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Fig.45.1. Harappa: A section acro 
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OCCUPATION T. meu 
FR nn 
PAR ry irn ea At e 


CITADEL PLATFORM 


(MAINLY MUD BRICK) 


W % 


ss the citadel 


or religious establishments on the highest point, 
created artificially by raising the working level 
with the help of high platforms. Thus, it was the 
class division , functional division and the distinc- 
tion of the elite group ftom the rest which brought 
into existence t 
citadel; area comp 
main city complex. Int 
vation of Bruce Trigger 


pertinent: 


his context, another obser- 
(1978: 191) is also 


nd his retainers: 


idence of à chief à 
well-to-do may 


A fort ma 
as immovable prope 


move into the fort, S 
in the town in ol 


at local shrines: 
as a fort or mat 
of city. 

i have 
The growth of Harap. polises may 
been of the same kind. 
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dence that can be brought forth as unconditional proof of an 
armed conquest and the destruction on the supposed scale of 


the Aryan invasion. E 
The explanation of any citadel or fortification 


must, therefore, be worked out in the light of the 
above mentioned observations. 


THEMYTH OF MASSACRE 


This brings us to the 'massacre' of people at 
Mohenjo-daro, since, as said at the outset, 
Wheeler combined the supposed evidence of the 
destruction of fortifications with the skeletons 
found in a helter-skelter condition at this site. 
Wheeler (1968: 129) himself was not sure if the 
evidence was sound since he clearly states, 
'unfortunately, the older excavations did not 
record stratification with any regard to precision, 
and in the absence of precise record it cannot be 
affirmed without shadow of doubt that the 
skeletal remains were not contemporary.’ That all 

the skeletal remains were not contemporary to 

each other as the product of a single tragedy had 

been conclusively proved by Dales (1964), at 

least four years before Wheeler reluctantly 

accepted the position. Moreover, it is now well 

known that the excavator of Mohenjo-daro and 

as poe remains Marshall (1931), had 

an a SA the Harappa Culture 

fact atirbuted MEME P oa GL 

RIP e massacre to bandits from the 

il 2 West of the Indus, who carried out sporadic 


Below we quote in full Dal 
es (19, 
a thorough Study of the so- Ea nho mde 
of the masses at Mohenjo 


What of these skeletal remai; 


Served importance? Nine ea 
Mohenjo-daro (1922-31) ae nee eon at 
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mains represent an orderly state of affa 
conclusive proof that they all even 
period of a single tragedy. 


irs, since there is no 
belong to the sam, 


Dales (ibid.) then presents details: 


The most celebrated group oí skeletons, the 
which is usually published to provided visible Proof of th 
‘massacre’, was found in the area of Room 74, House V (HR 
area). The interpretation of this grisly discovery was not even 
agreed upon by the excavators themselves. Mr. Hargreaves 
who did the actual excavating, states that because four of the 
fourteen skeletons were found above the ruins of the south- 
ern wall of the room, the entire group belongs to a date 
subsequent to the decay of the building and thus toa period 
posterior to the abandonment of the latest stage of the city, 
Marshall, the over-all director of the excavations, says on the 
other hand ‘this does not seem to be proven’. He points out 
that the building belongs to the intermediate period of the 
city and that this entire area was covered over and rebuilt in 
the Late period (the assumed Late period remains were not 
preserved at this part of the city; it is probable they had 
eroded away). Marshall suggests that the skeletons could 
belong to the interval between the Intermediate and Late 
periods, ‘though the possibility of their being posterior to the 
Late period may be admitted’. He also disagrees with 
Hargreaves over the circumstances that produced this 
gruesome spectacle. Hargreaves stated with questionable 
perspicacity that the fourteen bodies ‘appear to indicate 
some tragedy’. Furthermore, he observed that the twisted, 
intermingled positions of the bodies are those ‘likely to be 
assumed in the agony of death than those of a number of 
corpses thrown into a room’. Marshall read the evidence ai 
ferently. He believed that the bodies were intentionally inter 
red ‘within a few hours of death’ or else they would n 
been prey for animals and birds. "There is no reason i ing 
ever for doubting that these burials date from the e ís 
years of Mohenjo-daro's prosperity’, stated Marshall, d 
didn't suggest they represent any final massacre e) 
population. 


photograph of 


i debris 
During the removal of the thick accumulation of 


á IIl, 
covering a courtyard of the Intermediate period eat 
HR area), incomplete remains of three skeletons ee did not 
Their location in the debris shows, however, that tt i after it 
belong to the time of the courtyard hut to so EN in 
had fallen into disuse and hand been filled in. Ies he 
preparation for the buildings of the Late um eposit 
excavator suggests that it represents a late e the final 
and does“ not intimate any connection wit ve so state 
"massacre' of the city's population. Those who ha 
have misread the archaeological evidence. 


» who ‘lay 
One reads about ‘the slaughtered Harappan® pion 
unburied amid their streets’. This melodrama s in? 
was prompted, in part, by the report find of Ais enjo- dat? 
lane between two houses in the VS area of TS their 
And yet, the excavator stated in his report t 23 remain? i 
position they appear to be posterior to the ades rigs ?" 
They were covered with loose earth, free m ction: 
other debris that would indicate any viole ing ” 
There is no suggestion in the report that they ain af they 
the actual street surface. Marshall suggests 29 


Que a 
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ials of the Late period that just accidentally B.C. It is widely agreed that ew 
wi d do een the building walls bordering the the hypothesis is drawn aa Me aah rome 
s 
an $ lane itself having been long before covered over. 1200 and 800 &.c. This leaves us with adoa ea! 
HE o skeletons really been found directly on the street between 600 and 1000 years, and it hardly eic gap of 
bs ce, there would still be no case id final We 3 postulate that this discrepancy can be filled by hace 
suriace, he Intermediate period of the etween the histori i " 
e belongs to tile p e historical destruction of th 
a E lation ofthe Vers I 
city. S 
Deadman's Lane in the HR area of the city was the scene Moreover, the end of the Harappan cie m 
ther well publicized but mythical street slaughter. One now widel , Á 
Fr tary skeleton (part of a skull, the bones of the thorax, 3 y recognized, was not the end of the 
fragmentary Harappa culture. It was in fact succeeded by what 


d the upper arm of an adult) was found lying on its back á 
i nally across the narrow lane. But this incomplete skele- is now called the Late Harappa culture, particu- 


diago. 3 A 
o notresting directly on the walking surface of the lane. larly in Gujarat, Haryana, Rajasthan and Uttar 
it appears to have been in the debris that accumulated bet- Pradesh. In other words, observes Possehl 
ween the walls of the building facing the lane sometime after (1979:287) 


the lane had fallen into disuse. The lane itself belongs to the 
Intermediate period of the city. This area was rebuilt during 
the Late period and houses covered the location of the earlier 
lane. The excavator suggests that this partial skeleton was 
interred under the floor of a house of the Late period. Thus, it 
was just accidentally located in the proximity of the lane and 
was not associated with it at all. 


If the cities were abandoned then it must have been caused oe 
by something characteristically urban. This brings to mind 
institutions such as kingship and the differentiated nature of 
city-based political institutions; economic factors such as craft 
and productive specialization, including the relationships 
necessary to unite them with a large organic whole, systems 
of trade and tribute which are necesary for urban elites and 


Another celebrated group of ‘victims’ consists of nine their particular style of life; and the differentiated social 
skeletons that ‘lay in strangely contorted attitudes and structure which has been presumed to characterize urbani- 
crowded together’ (Block 10A, DK area). Ernest Mackay, the zation. 


pen expressed considerable doubt about the date of 
ee d were reportedly found at a level cor- 
: ing to the early part of the Intermediate period. For TURE 
ds nie, Mackay termed the find-spot a burial pit THE END OF HARAPPA CUL R 
ne e admitted that he noticed no definite walls for the ; ociated with- 
pit to the last question ass 

Nor any traces showing that the area had been dug. Only This leads us ion: if not the 


Indra, therefore, stands completely exonerated. 


two obj : ; f mythical invasi 
i oed found with the skeletons—an ivory comb the enu prope 3 r cause of the end of 
copper br. e the known Harappan period combs, and a invasion what then was IM 
e eet On the evidence of the bracelet, Mackay the Harappan towns of Harappa an EU 
" eae to ‘the period of the occupation of the city’. daro in particular and other towns in the P i 
Probably Pa e on the skeletal remains states that they Haryana and Rajasthan in general e E ar 
Of th epresent a massa eirabode? Asa —— | 
me Were incomplete, Me Bibs early Aryans Bar ons Bus roots of the 
Dal cranium and odd bits of bone. corollary, we p ee i invasion theory, which, 
ales (ibid ; ' Wheelerian version o JS a 
Mackay in ie further discusses the theory of to us appears to lie in the A ges 
Mackay sug e ; through which Wheeler's archaeo'og! 
gests t 
a to escape EA were the remains of a family who passed. ulture 
Tha Tald but were A € city with their belongings at the time The end of Harappa €" 
; i eodies Qi tig peð and slaughtered by the raiders. a single cause. The decline in 
S n ‘thrown pell-mell into hurriedly made ortant. 


s : r 
the final 95 Iis ‘qui certainly quite imp 


te possible’ that th : i oth: 
eviden. Period Á at the tragedy took place in ia vield yet anot 
dig That qm ae city but can offer no supporting from Mesopotam Wan to the decline 
femin Prompted ae five of the nine skeletons were of dence which contri pans—the Meso} 
hatred P conclude 9 anthropologist who studied the econcmy of the Harap 


that ‘the 
exte e Peopl raiders nursed a consistent with the 
™Minatio 9 St henjo-daro as a whole, and total Eu Third Dynasty © 
ehl (1979 ave been their endeavour’. $ Eu then onwards, 
B F sinc : 
În case 4 á ee also rightly points out imported from India ES 
a NC A 
Oblems prea podes is accepted, ern Arabia, 


Ur, € chr, 
an Nolo, 
anna. ase during care dbus Civilization, at least the 
Ojecteq € cities were fully occupied, = 
to have a terminal date beeen 1800 natural causes 2 
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agreed upon is the ‘Floods in the Indus’, a fairly 
detailed study of which was made by Kaikes 
(1965: 202). (See its details by Raikes in this 
volume. ed.) 

However, what applies to Mohenjo-daro may 
not apply to other Harappan settlements—there 
is no archaeological proof that Harappa was 
destroyed because of floods in the Ravi or 
Kalibangan was destroyed by the floods in the 
Ghaggar. For their end, the old theory of climatic 
changes and desiccation of land from about 1800 
B.C. has been revived on the basis of fresh studies 
made by Gurdip Singh (1971). (See its critique 
by V.N. Misra in this volume. ed.) 


There have been a few other studies (Fairservis 
1967), some conceming the social break-up of 
the Harappans, some concerning demographic 
changes, and some concerning the general 
principles governing the rise and fall of city civili- 
zations. However it should be clearly understood 
that the end of the Harappan towns and Indus 
Valley Civilization was a very complex affair in 
which many socio-economic and environmental 
factors contributed and certainly not the mythical 
invasion by the Aryans and the mythical 
Massacre of the Harappans. The end of the Indus 


Valley Civilization was a slow Process and not 
Catastrophic. 


WHY DID WHEELER BLOWUP THE INVASION 
THEORY? 
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tively, as well as Piggott’s Pr, 
244-248) provided him suffi 
Aryan warfare and Indra’s 
towns. The common text-bo 
adorned his personal library. For the former arm 
man and the Director General of Archaeolo y 
India, as Wheeler was, the Aryan WU * 

n of 
Indus towns (1961:249) was as simple as ihe 
Roman invasion of Britain andTurkey Wheeler's 
successors in England, it is significant to note, 
were no better apreciators of archaeological 
evidence: Allchin and Allchin (1968: 144-56) 
reiterated the same. Wheeler's interpretations 
were somewhat lop-sided: if not biased but his 
techniques of excavations have been the model 
for all subsequent generations of archaeologists 
in India. B.B. Lal (1980), one of his foremost 
disciples in India, has now conclusively proved 
that the 'citadel' of Kalibangan, another Hara- 
ppa, was the seat of religious establishments. A 
beginning in the right direction has been made. 


historic India (1950. 
icient Speculations a 
attack on Harappan 
oks on Indian history 


NOTES 


1. In fact it was V.S. Agarawal who provided 
these references to Dr. Wheeler when the i 
requested Prof. Agrawal, then an officer in t ; 
Archaeological Survey of India, on tour i 
Harappa, although Dr. Wheeler never ackno 

ledged it in any of his writings. 
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Bridget Allchin 
The Harappan Environment 


y M V red cont recent writers 
ad nuation of an 
Eds e Ha upon the Indus plains and 
vie tee s regions generally associated 
Ea a the third millennium 
dite ERN p ed upon a fine balance of 
hana bata p conomic and environmental 
bed Sone ccessfully achieved and main- 
dee progress has been made in under- 
g the social and i 

eee vid economic aspects of the 
Vation wand in ae ence provided by their exca- 
alia aða xtending this approach to the 
The political ole (F.R. Allchin 1979, in press). 
and atone ae of the culture, both internal 
temain so u re still obscure, and are likely to 
Obtained am more direct evidence can be 
script. The ed or from reading the 
aspects of th onmental and wider ecological 
relatively ta entire culture have received 
although ue attention from archaeologists, 
Tom variou is a considerable body of evidence 
p omple "mw sources on this subject (see for 
Witonmen; is in Possehl and Kennedy 1973). 
Some uñ is a basic part of li d 
ms derstand; pa any culture, an 
ut Prehened ng of it is essential in order to 
Ith its eco the ecological balances upon 
Plays an REM is built, Environment also 
Bn culture, ae part in forming the character 
it ni is ne Ed. ways the role of the 
ihi. Ways set = rt ve rather than positive, for 
Ie levements of a ain ultimate limits upon the 
Me in certain uy by making deve 
can :9nomic. On th irections either impossible or 
Only realize e other hand, a community 
the full potential of its environ- 


cc: : 
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n other factors, such as size of 


ment as and whe 
| of technology and social 


population, leve 
development allow. 

It also seems to be fair 
the Harappan oF Indus cu 
particular kind of environment 
great river flowing through a de 
fore has only a limited number © 
world. The two most often cite 
Egypt and ancient Mesopotamia, 


ly generally agreed that 
Iture grew UP in a 
provided by a 
sert, and there: 
f parallels in the 
d are ancient 
from the latter 


of which the Harappan culture 
assumed to be derive Recently this assumption 
has been challenged on the basis of discoveries, 
mainly in the western borderlands, that provide 
positive evidence 9 its indepen en a 
(Jarrige 1 81 in press ER, Allchin 19 ue T 
ancient culture ° the Oxus has been EI 
another possible parallel, and a sour a Por 
links and mutual cultural. m Dus 
(Gupta 1979; krabarti ) Ev B 
cial consideration S 
and its surround! differ in eel s 
from the environ á VEU 
others mentioned, is, that the 
uniqu Nm T onmen hould be 
lysis of he Har a 
appioac edwin ce role in the 
ossible before att g s iod decline 
developme ae Early an Ma 
and disin egra 
Harappan Indus culture B. í 
s anc 
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and Las Bela district to the north-west of the 
Indus: the Indo-Gangetic divide, the course of the 
- Sarasvati river, the upper course of the Yamuna 
where it enters the plains to the east; Saurashtra 
and the plain of Gujarat to the south. The charac- 
ter of surrounding regions, i.e., the Himalaya and 
Karakoram ranges in which the Indus and all its 
major tributaries rise, the Thar Desert on the 
south-east, and the arid mountain ranges to the 
north-west of the Indus must be taken into 
account. 
No environment is static, least of all that of the 
Indus system. All environments are continually 
changing as the result of the interplay of natural 
forces, today and during historic and later pre- 
historic times, nearly always further modified by 
the activities of man. How far human activity 
affected the environment in earlier prehistoric 
times, before the advent of widespread domesti- 
cation of animals and crop cultivation is a matter 
for careful investigation in any given situation. In 
general there is more and more evidence that 
hunter-gatherers and early pastoral communities 
had a considerable effect upon their environ- 
ments, both unintentionally and intentionally, as 
for example by burning grassland and forest. 
In the case of the Indus system, the factors 
causing environmental change may be seen as 
falling under three main headings: 


many other aspects 
the region. 


2. Climatic Change: Wheth 
More restricted in character this ; 

is 
Ron factor in an arid region en E 
ur a slight change in average rainfall tem 2 
erature or humidity, Or a slight shift of Se 


er World-wise or 
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distribution throughout the year can bec 

rendering large areas of land habitable or un; 

habitable for animals or men; capable z a 
ap- 


able of supporting agriculture. (Allchi 3 
andHegde 1978).  . o Cori 


Tucial in 


3. Human Activity: Whereas a natural enyir, 
ment may be summarized as an Outco id 
interaction of climate and other earth processes 
we have in this region, during the period we os 
considering, a third important factor constantly at 
work: human communities of several different 
kinds, some quite large and highly organized. 
The systems these communities adopted for exp- 
loiting their environment seem to have had both 
short and long term effects upon it, and any study 
of the Harappan environment must take this into 
account. 


me of the 


To consider all the manifestations of the interplay 
of these three main factors, let alone subsidiary 
and secondary factors that arise along the way, 
would require a great deal of primary research in 
the field, and detailed investigation of existing 
data from a wide variety of sources and discip- 
lines. The purpose of this paper is not to treat the 
subject in this exhaustive manner, but to indicate 
some of the characteristics of the Indus system 
and its surroundings, and manifestations of 
environmental change significant for early urban 
development, as seen from the point of view o 
an archaeologist seeking to understand the wider 
ecology of the Harappan world. 


TECTONIC ACTIVITY 


" t 
The uplift of the Himalayas affected the pee 
region and the plains in a whole variely z 
some fundamental to the economy ang rincipal 
of the human population. There are two A in the 
categories of change of this kind register 
topography of the region today that e urban 
fundamentally affected its agriculture í 
development during Harappan EE cologic?l 
influenced the extent to which arc Ad are 
evidence of this period has survive " me of the 
(1) changes in the courses and VO d about bY 
major rivers, and (2) changes brous p duń" 
the accumulation of silt carried C9 ovited in 
periods of spate from upstream an9 ©) Jains 
the course of regular inundation xs 
and more widely by exceptional floot 
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a River Courses argued that the Hakra once carried the combined 
Changing í studies of changes in the courses of waters of the Sarasvati and the Sutlej debouching 
A number © 9 lié he Punjab have been mado into the Rann of Kutch to the east of the Indus 
the major rivers of the Oldham brothers delta. It has also been argued that the Hakra once 


liest are those O! 
who brought together observations made in the 

se of their extensive travels and material 
oe literary and historical sources (Oldham, 
RD. 1886; Oldham, C.F. 1893). The German 
geomorphologist Wilhelmy more recently made a 
study of this kind, extending further back in time 
on the basis of geomorphological and geological 
evidence (Wilhelmy 1969). He also wrote a 


paper on the lower course of the Indus and its : : ine 
delta (Wilhelmy 1968). All these accounts indi- in the ues P res WE 
cale that one of the major changes to have taken the Punjab can be observe. i 
pace is the virtual disappearance of the of the effect of the unstable nature of the lower 
Sarasvati, one of the major tributaries of the course of the Indus and its tributaries upon a 
Indus, since the end of the Mature Indus period. settlement and ag Do c 
This seems to have taken place by a process of with at some length by „am á de EC 
periodic shrinkage of the volume of water carried, the wide personal ME Iu of is 
so that the river gradually became unable to recent past and UN eh ee 
maintain a constant flow through the desert and history (Lambric : ae Bru a 
teached neither the sea, via the Hakra, nor the been argued that the W E oleate di 
Indus. Thi nn main channel of the lower indus, í 

is appears to have resulted directly from à “ is due principally, and 
the loss of some of its tributari babl its major tributaries ÍS cs 
th £ 9 Ol ng tributaries, probably hapsisolelvate the direct effect 0 
hrough their being captured by other major perhap Er. (peninsular India) upon the 
tvers within its main catchment area in the of the Indian pá 


It seems more 
: late (Snelgrove 1979). 
moat in 1e ent suggested ae MS while this was the primary cause, other 


carried the entire waters of the Indus, including 
the Sarasvati and the Sutlej. Probably both have 
been true at different times. Today the Hakra 
carries the excess flood-waters of the the Indus. 
Flying over the Indus plains one is aware that in 
Sind almost the entire area between the Indus 
and the Hakra is covered with traces of former 
channels, some as wide as that of the present 
Indus channel. Similar indications of alterations 


arasvati in its entirety was ultimately captured at work 

pects Aurel Stein travelled along the Es wee eee Indus settlements haue PP 
Settlements, si e river and noted the presence of recorded out in the alluvial Er nded on rock 

X Mure shown to be of the Early and Indus: the majority appear to be px hard mate- 
of cee Periods, and the declining number ` or on fan deposits of gravel and E an awareness 
1942), nts of succeeding periods (Stein mals Whether this was De M y the river, OF 

Kal $ of being sweP have 
to Up excavated by the Archaeological oes Y. settlements there n d by 
Unfortunatel Ndia (1960 to 1969), but so far been were either swept away iat is not at pre- 
ment anh y not published, is a major settle- the subsequent accumulation 9 s however, 
Noted by s Early and Mature Indus periods ent clear. There can b ee contributed to 
geomorsh um A series of further geological and i t both these factors mu nce of early settle- 
added to n 9gical contributions have been w loss of archaeological e i 2 pir 
indicate ; = history of the Sarasvati valley, and ed in the i " building vP 
= uring eder probably finally ceased to tions of the ra s 

ple Rydh : irst millennium B.C. (see for ex- of the plain, but 

M 9; Surajbhan 1972). unstable nae 
Si other jean history of the Sarasvati is that of whe brief 
us evident} Oned river channel, the Hakra, in must relati 
S e fa gr course of a major river T As ort 
from: ial plai e along the eastern margin of have had 

the d n, dividing it for some distance ie peri 


Unes of the Thar Desert. It has been 
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tensive that even in years of above average flood- 
ing, the entire plain is not inundated, but only 
certain areas. Today alterations in the channel 
and excessive flooding are largely controlled by 
dams, barrages and an extensive system of irriga- 
tion canals, but this was not the case in Harappan 
times. Then settlements were exposed to the full 
effects of changes far upstream as well as locally. 
A large area could also be deprived of its inunda- 
tion water; by the reduction in the amount of 
water available due to the loss of a major tribut- 
ary, in the case of the Sarasvati, or the diversion 
of part of the normal flow to an alternative 
channel such as the Hakra. Conversely, the 
capture of a new tributary such as the Sutlej or 
the blocking off of the Hakra as an outlet for 
excess flood water could have an equally 
devastating effect by increasing the floods lower 
downstream. All these events and a number of 
others have been suggested as hypothetical 
Causes of the abandonment of Mohenjo-daro. At 
Present, none can be proved to have coincided 
with the end of the city, but each is an example of 
the kind of change that appears to have been 
taking place during historic and prehistoric times, 
and must be regarded as part of the totality of the 


Harappan environment, 
The Building up of the Plain 


The next major enviro 
to be taken into consi i 
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in point is the ceramic and pre- j 
at Mehrgarh, near Sibi in the Keehn lemen 
vealed by a lateral movement of the rn i 
nel of the Bolan river where it debouches M 
plain (Jarrige and Lechevallier 1977), es 
The steady deposition of alluv 
covered many features of the landscape of the 
Indus valley besides abandoned settlements, and 
caused it to become increasingly flat and feature. 
less. The steady filling up with alluvial deposits of 
the trough between the mountain ranges on the. 
north-west and the low plateau and hills of the 
Thar on the south-east, in which the lower Indus 
flows, must also have resulted in a lateral expan: 
sion of the plain. These and other factors must 
have tended to make the river more mobile and 
generally unstable. With a wider plain for the 
flood water to spread over, the chance of a settle- 
ment losing its inundated land due to the various 
causes already mentioned must have steadily 
increased. 


Earth Quakes 


Tectonic movements on the scale implied by 
what has been said earlier on the subject of 
changing river courses must have been associ- 
ated with earthquakes, some on a scale to have 
serious consequences for settlements in $ 
plains. At certain sites, as for example 4 
Kalibangan, indications of earthquakes Im 
the period of occupation have been recorde a 
the excavators. A study of the date and seve sd 
of instances of earthquake damage at Early a í 
Mature Indus sites would be of great Ba 
whole region is in the earthquake zone kes in 
and has been subject to severe eas uake 
historic times, as witness the Quetta eri at 
of 1937. Another example is the earthqua" 
lead to the inundation of the Rann ol © X 
drowning of the small town of Sindri, 
appearance of the ‘Allah bund’ in 
of the Indus delta in 1819. Aide 
amount of human malice on the part © the north 
of Sind and the region immediately fo inhabit- 
of the Rann who wished to deprive e con 
ants of Kutch of irrigation water, mis ternmos 
tributed to the final extinction of the eas 1835): 
distributary of the Indus delta 


ium must have 


f Kutch, an 
nd the 


(Burns ust 


There can be little doubt that such tackground 
have been part of the environmenta they tended 
of the Harappan world, but whether re than ™ 
to be more or less frequent and seve 
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on present evidence, only a 
. ]t is, however, a matter 
ted especially in relation 
line and abandonment of the major 


e 
speculation 


rappan cities. 
iy it has been shown the events such as 


his in the region of the Indus delta, while 
undoubtedly related to major tectonic events and 
processes, aS already indicated, are more locally 
and directly due to relative changes in level of 
rabens or blocks of the earth’s crust along cer- 
iain fault-lines. This is perhaps induced in part by 
the weight of accumulated silt causing some 
blocks to subside (Glennie and Evans 1976). The 
result in such a situation is that more silt accumu- 
lates jn the area of subsidence, until, as in the 
case of the Rann of Kutch, the sea ceases to cover 
the area except at certain seasons of the year, on 
the occasion of particularly high tides, etc., and in 
due course the block may sink again and the 
ae see will be repeated (Gupta 1972). 
rere. um may have had a fundamental 
ae E arappan environment, especially 
um AA to which the sea penetrated the 
Neel i MM and even the lower Indus 
ata , and conversely areas of the delta 

erged were exposed and available for 


settlement 
, or for seasonal ist 
fishermen, ete. use by pastoralists, 


CLIMATIC CHANGE 


There 1 à 

minor bc RÉF fror various sources that 
e region durin "e climate have taken place in 
ave taken mes e Holocene. These appear to 
amount and di om of slight alterations in the 
the year, O istribution of rainfall throughout 
umid cance such period of somewhat more 
With, and ions'is thought to have coincided 
Ment of ia contributed to the achieve- 
tetum of mo ature Indus phase. The onset or 
Contribute d i arid conditions appears to have 
altseryic 196: its decline (see for example 
slight ER Gurdip Singh 1971). Even a 
today wo fae of arid conditions such as we 
Surface wat uld have increased the availability of 
a máls, ae game and pasture for domestic 
pon igated) Probably made possible dry (i.e., 
od cultivation of cereal crops, other 
Subjekt t ` and cotton on parts of th Jain not 

areas © inundation, | n or tem 
mon, Ong the - It would also render large 
SUntain vall Margins of the Thar and in the 
eys to the west suitable for grazing 
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sheep, goats and cattle; areas that are virtually 
unusable today except briefly following excep- 
tional rains. This in turn would allow the fertile 
alluvial soil of the plains to be reserved for culti- 
vation wherever necessary. It would also encour- 
age the growth of more and larger trees where 
only small trees and bushes thrive today. The 
supply of readily accessible timber and firewood 
would be increased; and so would the supply of 
game, all kinds of edible wild fruit and plants, and 
probably honey. If we are right in assuming that 
the wild animals depicted on the Indus seals, 
which include elephant, tiger and rhinoceros, 
were all indigenous to the region, their presence 
supports the kind of improvement in the environ- 
ment we have indicated. The gallery forest along 
the banks of the Indus would have probably been. 
much like the undisturbed stretches we see 
today, and with less human interference would 
have provided a suitable environment for buffalo 
(also shown on the seals) and other animals and 
birds. 

A marginally highe 
forest cover on the hi 
to the north-west o 
climatic conditions suc 
out the excessive timbe 
ing, grazing an 
carry considerably more 
than they d Oe á i- 
have escaped over- either oe 
dent or design; by 
being exported f 
west Frontier Province; an 
Punjab and the N 
travellers th 


in the centu A 5 
s E nd on either side od s 
o nid fr shawar to Í us re is sur 
which malefact l ea on through 
rounded by agricultural and: Í Peshawar Pas 
which the road going sus er than an OF" 
sir ge i lh nowhere for M 
sional small bush: the other p x 
„In Swa e pr 
E ail s a little higas n stille o 
i tation 
ndali 3 n vege 
E the hillsid ici l crease á s 
would be 2“ ding city for 5e 
cover and 
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water retention. This, in turn, would induce a 
more even flow throughout the year in the 
tributaries of the lower Indus, with less flash 
flooding. Rivers, such as the Bolan which now 
loses itself in the Kachhi plain and fails to reach 
the Indus, may then have been active instead of 
merely potential tributaries, and the dead drain- 
age systems of the Thar, now blocked by dunes, 
may have functioned, at any rate during certain 
seasons of the year. More regular through-flow 
and better local drainage would tend to reduce 
the tendency to salinity inthe region as a whole. 


Human Activity 


environment is signs of wear on the surrounding 
soil and vegetation. In the case of villages in the 
arid zone on the 
ane Mr een this is particularly notice- 
area, and it is a 
less arid areas, 


programmes, 
Any settlement Or re 
also has some Wider infl 


not indigenous to an are 
i a, can modi 
vegetation considerably; ae 
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hunting based economy, clearan 
likely to be of a limited and rather 
ture. This is because as land beco 
or otherwise unsuitable for 
tendency is to abandon it and cl 
The old cultivated areas are the 
vert to wild vegetation. Such Secondary growth 
however, is seldom if ever identical wi re 
: with what 
went before it. Nearly always it is further modified 
by grazing livestock eating the young trees before 
they can establish themselves: by the loss of re- 
sidual islands of single or interdependent groups 
of species surviving from earlier climatic regimes; 
the rapid takeover of certain weeds and other 
factors. Often clearance of land is far more wide- 
spread than is strictly necessary for the cultivation 
being achieved by burning tracts of forest, wood- 
land, bushes and long grass indiscriminately. 
Areas not immediately utilized for cultivation may 
then be left alone, and after a few months the 
fresh growth of grass and young plants will attract 
wild animals such as deer and other species desit- 
able for food, or provide rich grazing for domestic 
animals. This process is known to have altered 
the plant population of whole regions in recent 
times. It can turn forest or woodland into open 
grassland, or denude it of vegetation altogether. 
There are a number of instances of both these 
situations in North America and Brazil. TUE 
increasing evidence from many parts of DEA 
of similar processes having taken place in a 
Past, perhaps even in Palaeolithic times. ie 
fore, there can be little doubt that all these ae 
and many more have been at work mo e 
flora of the Indus plains from the time ise 
earliest settlement and probably long baise á 
Any modification of the flora of a io 
bound to be reflected in its animal Bol mið 
although local forest clearance may do ju vac 
in fhe first instance than drive the wild se iheir 
away from areas of settlement, and reduce rical 
numbers somewhat. We know from histo the 
records that until well into the last cem to 
Indus plains and adjacent regions, partico Ad 
the south and east, were rich in wild D Nilgai 
ing species highly prized for food sue leopard 
and other kinds of deer. Lion, tigen wild pid 
e 


ce for fields is 
temporary na. 
mes Exhaustog 


ear new ground, 
n allowed to re- 


l ; n 
thinoceros, camel, onegar (wild ass) anc 


have all been recorded in the ae tribu: 
immediate environs of the Indus an vironme 
taries must have provided an ideal 21 7 seals of. 
for buffalo, as already pointed out. 
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appan 
The Har 


re: Indus period represent several of 

ecies, and also elephant and at least two 
uer E ttle. How close to the urban settle- 
ie cae these animals were found in a wild 
p da do not know. Nor do we know whether 
any type of cattle or elephant was indigenous to 
the region in Early Indus times or was present 
only as a domestic species. 

The establishment of the earliest settlements 
must have set in motion processes of change or 
modification in the environment of the Indus 
region similar to those observable today. These 
may have been somewhat counter balanced by 
the amelioration of climate thought to have taken 
place at or near the beginning of the Mature 
Indus phase. The larger, more specialized 
agricultural and urban communities of the Mature 
Indus period must have stepped up these proces- 
ses, increasing pressure upon their immediate 
environment in each case. As the various proces- 
ses indicated, extended more wisely the plain as a 
os must have changed in character. One of 
A positive indications of this is the change 
ae ee assemblage that takes place with the 
a MC Mature Indus culture. The wide 
varying a efact types seen at Early Indus sites, 
GE ot from site to site but always 
needs dn Mu de a tool-kit suited to the many 
itm oan of a self-supporting subsis- 
limited and m Y, gives way to a much more 

he lithic CM Mu ce kind of equipment. 
Weller QUEM -kit of the Mature Harappan city 
Straight ed ; almost exclusively of long, 
ave be parallel sided blades which appear to 
een professi : 
the cities rom ssionally made and imported to 
ase of MER of high quality material. In 
es appears to pagar one of the main 
proximately o; ave been in the Rohri hills, 
Indus (A V eighty-three kilometres up the 
n 1976). The blades appear to have 


the Matu 


ec 
Sourc 


been ati 
Sene. RAO domestic and urban purposes 
the rine cud ing probably trimming some of 
they nup on the potter's wheel. Possibly 
There is no E used for harvesting cereal crops. 
© range pe that they were used for the 
Samut of sc of functions served by the whole 
Sls, etc Tapers, ‘geometric’ microliths, burins, 
assemblages und in Early Indus and other early 
b | Creasin This cannot be wholly attributed to 
= um S use of copper as has sometimes 
Used to Ka as it always appears to have been 
ather limited extent, probably on ac- 
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count of its cost. The one major noteworthy ex- 
ception to this is the bead workers’ tools, large 
quantities of which were found at Chanhu-daro 
(Mackay 1937). The tools and methods involved 
go back to much earlier times, and continued in 
modified form long after the Mature Indus period, 
apparently as an unbroken tradition of working 
semi-precious stones that is still successfully 
practised in Gujarat, Central India and elswhere 
in the subcontinent (Allchin 1979a). The more 
varied functions served by the wider range of 
lithic tool types found in the earlier cultural phase 
must be assumed to have been in the hands of 
communities outside the major urban centres 
during the Mature Indus phase (Allchin 1979b). 
As argued by Fairservis (1967) and others, 
even a slight deterioration of climate, such as that 
envisaged on the basis of palaeobotanical and 
other evidence to have taken place coincidentally 
with the decline of the Indus cities (Singh 1971), 
could have accelerated the processes outlined 
here, and brought about a very rapid deteriora- 
tion in the environment such as we see taking 
place today in marginal regions under or s 
sure from human activity. Even at the end o. í 
urban phase it is probable that, with the one 
tion of the environs of the cities, both fauna aS 
flora were better preserved in the Indus bs 
a whole than they are today. The a a a 
pleteness of change today is probably ung 


dented except at times pe 
i i + is a man-made chang: 
difference is that today it is a e. 


tor that operates 
A further fac = some effect in the later stages 


ibly have ha i i 
oe Indus period too, is pressure on 


nd Bolan rivers. 
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north-west, peters out before reaching either 
Judeirjo-daro or the Indus. Whether this is an 
isolated case due to peculiar local conditions or 
demonstrates a more general change is not clear 
at present. 
So far we have outlined some of the more 
obvious ways in which the environment of the 
Early and Mature Indus culture probably differed 
from that of the present day, attempted to assess 
the extent of these differences and the nature of 
the processes that brought them about. As yet, 
this is all too indefinite to allow any attempt at a 
detailed reconstruction of the environment, or of 
the ways in which change took place during this 
| period of approximately one thousand years. We 
| can however make certain general statements 
about the Harappan environment that probably 
| have a good chance of being fairly near the truth. 
i Some of these may appear almost self-evident, 
| nevertheless they need to be said in this context 
i in order to put the totallity of the environmental 
background of this remarkable culture into 
perspective. 


CONCLUSION 


The environment of the Early and Mature Indus 
culture was dominated by two factors: the Indus 
River system and the desert. It was and is the 
combination of these two contrasting elements 
that form the character of Sind and the lower 
Punjab, the hub of the Harappan world. Added 


to these is a third fact 
Or, heat, f é 
regions of minimal ee 


high temperatures 


flows through Sind, 
oasis. H 
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Punjab and the intervening arid Co 
quite so strong. 

Especially at the beginning of the period 
alluvial plain of the lower Indus was pm He 
slightly narrower and more constricted Hae 
today, with more exposed features such as atl 
crops of rock and fan deposits along its margins 
More tributaries carrying the drainage of the 
mountainous regions to the north-west mus 
have reached the main river than is the case 
today. Probably there was also more local drain- 
age from the Thar region on the south-east, at 
any rate at times of slightly more favourable 
climate. Any streams draining into the Indus 
plains from this direction must have flowed into 
the Hakra, and thence, combined with the water 
of the Sarasvati and perhaps the Sutlej, into the 
sea via the Rann of Kutch. Thus, it is highly prob- 
able that, during part of the total period at any 
rate, there was a second major river on the oppo- 
site side of the plain, flowing more or less parallel 
to the main channel of the Indus which flowed 
approximately where it does today. As a result of 
these and other factors we have indicated, the 
alluvial plains built by these rivers were probably 
a little less extensive, but rather more stable than 
they have since become. 

The alluvial plains were the focal region where 
the main urban sites of the Mature Indus perio 
were located, and cereals, many other i 
plants and cotton produced. They also PLUME 
the materials from which the bricks, bo i 
and unburnt, used in building the E n 
made; the clay for making the chari One 
Harappan pottery and many other ODE wes 
basic material the plains did not prov! ost, Ot 
stone. This had to be imported at great joan 0 
substitutes found: usually these took the 
baked or unbaked clay (Allchin 1981, ulation ' 

During Early Indus times whey Pa during 
pressure must have been low, and ag i i 
the Mature Indus phase when a han itis 

humid t T 
thought to have been rather more A vegetation 
today, there was probably rather mo he wester 
on the margins of the Thar and one Given 
margins of the plains than at present- 


0: 

situation there would have been ^i Á e 
ample grazing for cattle, buffalo, a hav! 
s that APP“ * omy. 


goats—the domestic animal Ae 

played a prominent role in a p 2 part 2 
Camels do not appear to have Em h the 
urban or agricultural life as such, 


untry is nor 
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been recorded at certain sites, but 
y have had an important role in long dist- 
de and transport. Predatory animals must 
en á very real danger to people and ar“ 
:vestock must have had to be carefully 
varded, especially at night, and travellers and 
PIS no doubt went in groups or convoys 
(caravans) for safety. The Rohri hills of upper 
Sind, a low dissected limestone plateau interrupt- 
ing the alluvial plains at this point, through which 
the Indus and Hakra channels pass, provided 
chert for making stone blades, but other essential 
or useful objects of stone had to come from 
surrounding regions where stone was plentiful. 
They included querns, grinding, rubbing and 
sharpening stones of various kinds; axes, 
hammer-stones and mace-heads or ringstones; 
flat oval pallet stones made from selected river 
pebbles worked into shape by a little grinding; 
spherical stones of several sizes that appear to 
have served as missiles, including sling stones, 
E perhaps as bolas stones where not replaced 
uan of hard clay; large pieces of stone used 
A architectural and other special 
Tm ae? Be stone artefact factory at Lewan in 
noe ERE cate produced all these objects, and 
such sites lo probably only one of a number of 
plentiful MENS wneresupplies of stone are 
ec ee (Allchin et al 1981, in press). 
margins of the ers, their alluvial plains and the 
Surrounding d A arid regions immediately 
Ment of the aie provided the basic environ- 
and Mature Har KE world during both Early 
ete is MEET times. 
exotic items EE e evidence that many more 
Tegions, nee brought from more remote 
as distances neo their being transported 
ert, Semi- rough the mountains or the 
Which was Bier ous stones, especially agate 
' Came fr nsively used in Harappan jewel- 
areas, om not too distant surrounding 
height: 9 craft of bead-making reached its 
the | n Mature Hara f g reac 
e Ong distance ppan times, and was one of 
e availab exports of the period. Copper 
heb to have pla ee very great distance, but 
Ib asic econom E a somewhat minor role in 
fre». e export A the culture. Gold which was 
sa €d in the form of jewellery, came 
items ner afield, as did Í Ty, 
Such Such as lapis i a number of luxury 
in things, altho , turquoise, conch shell, etc. 
ban life ugh playing their part in build- 
and trade, cannot be said to be 


le also 
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part of the environment as such. Perhaps the 
need to transport them for long distances across 
the surrounding deserts played its part in forming 
the attitude and outlook of the Harappans. 
Obtaining such items, converting them into 
marketable goods, and re-exporting them by sea 
or land routes to other major cultural centres, 
such as Mesopotamia and the Oxus region, must 
have been one of the factors that enabled the 
urben centres to build up and maintain them- 
selves at a level that, in its turn, put increasing 
strain on the local environment and its natural 
resources. % 

Psychologically as well as physically, the Indus 
and the desert must have dominated the lives of 
the Harappans. Their environment was hazar- 
dous and unpredictable, perhaps most of all for 
those who dwelt in the larger cities. They were 
subject to the vagaries of the river that might 
sweep them away; to earthquakes, local floods 
and water shortages; perhaps also to famine, dis- 
ease and military attack. Smaller, more mobile 
communities could move away with their flocks 
and herds, and escape some of these calamities, 
bject to drought, pestilence 

However, cultured, 
wealthy, technically competent, administer 
efficient or comme ticate 5 4 
became; however they strove to master e 
environment, no individual or community !n 
Harappan world could avoid be 
confronted, and forced to.come to 


; hich all aspects © à 
Indus Rus pe that confined their 


nded, an x 
RC and had to be crossed to make contact wl 
D. hi re was à highly complex 

upo. number 9 
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region would react quickly, and once the arch 
began to give way it would rapidly collapse 
entirely. 
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RL. Raikes 
Mohenjo-daro Environment 


EE ipee to consider the physical environ- 
n. pepe dam by which Í mean the 
IDA È Amae, soils and the flood-regime of 
ai Br out first considering the effect of 
oe puedan events that may have 
E d temporary or lasting changes in 
OA Md orphology of that environment. 
ier RAUM mum events must be reckoned 
been UN oods about which so much has 
he ‘no , = 

Fn pee environment of the Indus valley 
ieee lis of the third and the beginnin of 

millennium B.C. would E 


determi 
ned, th 
and geology. en as now, primarily by climate 


Althou 
ecologiei several authorities still claim that 
Occurred du significant climatic changes have 
elieve Rohs the Holocene, I do not myself 
change pee nere is any evidence of such a 
North ea ce eral around the newly forming 
Bla oer vee peta 6000) and 4000 B.C.) 
Valley and sd or specifically in the Indus 
Years. Some rar bment in the past 5000 or so 
Ne Vmposium NS of others are set out in 
Bet Courses Towards Urban 
Ne owe, in th and Willey 1962). Braidwood 
y Stern Asia b eir contribution entitled ‘South- 
ean Li S the Lands of the Mediterra- 
SIQUIR among those who do not 
Helocene, Sani climatic change in the 
abi, V hat MR ia, in the same symposium, is 
local data ES while admitting that reli- 
an view © not exist; Pettioni takes the 
and accepts, as do so many 


archaeologists from around the North Sea, the 
existence of a number of climatic phases. 
Another apparently dissentient view is that 
expressed recently in the context of the decline of 
Mycenae (Bryson et al 1974). The authors of that 
paper demonstrate the theoretical possibility ofa 
globally synchronous ‘climatic change’ around 
1200 B.C. Essentially, what they are writing about 
is a climatic fluctuation but let it be at once admit- 


ted that the ecological ene" 

could be as disastrou 

sustained change- 
Į find everythin: 

except the unnecessi 

for the fluctuation. In any entione™ 

mainly to forestall the possible criticism that " has 

la 


not been taken into accoun 


irrelevant 
century of exe 


one would al ost certainly b 

decrease ther) could not 

vast depths of siltation obse 
This is no the pla 

case. | have ne 
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ner an poration. 
er a e same As regards geology, the Indus together W^ 
Present isostatic equil today. tributaries, drained, then as now, 2 very 5 
stad) b ein a area of the Himalayas, Hindu Kush and Í fi 
dy been ees the greater part of its flow being dero en 
e are med snowmelt and monsoon rainfall. The p pr 
clude the ree rials for the sediments carried by the In ro 
anges in dE i il always come from those high mountains ts ! 
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ice-storag nt with the beginning of the plains, the banks o E 
e parameters to which | refer are itself furnish, in flood times, some 9 i uw 
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-deposited that re-eroded. The Indus 
being TCP" g it did then, some relatively 
ic contributions of water from the 

flow of rivers such as the 


p 

underground à 
Bolan, Mula, etc. as well as ihe minor 

surface € of tributaries such as the 


Kabul river. The suggestion has been made 
(Raikes 1968) that, at certain periods, the 
Yamuna flowed westwards, down what is known 
as the Ghaggar, to join the Indus. Indeed, it was 
specifically suggested that it flowed in this way 
during the Mohenjo-daro period. This would 
have had the effect of adding perhaps some 
15 per cent to the flow of the Indus. 

The people of Mohenjo-daro and of the other 
towns of the Indus Civilization in Sind (and for 
that matter in the Punjab), lived along the 
riverine strip bordering the Indus, in conditions 
which contained all the possibilities and difficul- 
ties of today. We do not know whether they 
prid irrigation by diversion of water from the 
likely aay canals and we are not now ever 
(or ae traces on the ground of such canals 
floods) (Cre connected with those famous 
e a En was already practised in 
rere eet 3 contacts certainly existed bet- 
dta E dn Indus region. It is difficult to 
throve so ES a large and populous civilization 

edo cas in what would have been a very 
atge-scale MM indeed, unless in fact quite 
self, have ene urganon was practised. Í, my- 

pointed c at Mohenjo-daro itself, structures. 
citadel NM out to Dales as well near the 

e remains ieh could possibly have been 

heir functio y sluices. The biggest doubt as to 
tight in the mi arises from the fact that they are 
therefore dese of the city and they could only 
ence dealin ve been structures of any consequ- 
Tession 3 with water if the central north-south 
‘Omer ra €presents, as some have thought, a 

isnot a h of the Indus. 

á inten necessary, however, to post- 
dan Was al or example, Omdurman in 
gation engi ady a considerable town before 
ay, S Aa a harnessed the Nile. To this 
a posed (a de is practised on the silt left 
m all alon fees) by the receding flood 
ene Water ints shadouf, a primitive means of 
ee 5: men irrigation channels, has 
EQUI havin t There is evidence of the 
ti g been used by the Indus people 


alt is 
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civilization was based on it and receding-flood 
cultivation. 

In the normal course of events the people 
would probably have constructed and maintai- 
ned some system of flood banks and of sluices 
through the banks to admit water by canals 
during the flood period as far as 'back-swamp' 
areas. Since the Indus flood is an annual and 
fairly regular (as regards date) event, some 
system of recording the days and seasons would 
have been essential. 

While it is known that the Indus people 
cultivated wheat and? barley, this raises certain 
interesting issues, for wheat and barley are winter 
crops in the Indus valley as they are; for the most 
part, in the mountains of Baluchistan, and winter 
is not the season of Indus floods. Winter irrigation 
requires the construction of barrages and large 


canals and I very much doubt if the attendant 
difficulties, which were virtually insurmountable 
well into the present century, Were surmountable 

to limited receding- 


then. So we would be back 


flood cultivation and the shadouf for cereal culti- 
ink that the latter 


n limited, for energy budget 


operated pump) J 
have to be fed from what their € orts p 


While Mohenjo-daro an 
certainly have SUIV f 


would have achieve 
without somethin 
Unfortunately !or 
course of events does n 
Without starting b 
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were involved — 
something vely 
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categories: factual, reaso! 
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(iii) There is evidence of occupation in three 
boreholes from approximately +36.0 m m.s.l. 

(iv) All that part of Mohenjo-daro below the 
present plain level contains, where excavated or 
drilled, massive beds of silty clay (of which the 
exact analysis is known) of a type which could 
only be deposited in its entirety (i.e., including 
the clay element) under still water. 

(v) That part of Mohenjo-daro, above the pre- 
sent plain-level, contains massive beds of ‘silty 
clay, in contexts similar to those below ground, 
upto +57.5 m m.s.l. z 

(vi) Beds of similar clay occur at Jhukar up to a 
level of about +57.0 m m.s.l. 

(vii) The rate of aggradation of the flood plains 
of large flood-rivers such as the Indus and Ganga 
in the Indian subcontinent is between 1.5 m and 
2.0 m per 1000 years. 

(viii) The topmost levels of Mohenjo-daro and 
the upper slopes of the present mounds (that is, 
the parts now projecting above the flood plain) 
show a debased form of the mature civilization. 

(ix) In 1819 there was a tectonic upheaval, 
farther south in Sind (south-east of Hyderabad), 
described by Burnes, which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Allah bund. The (literally) underly- 


ing causes of this are unknown but the descrip- 
tions of eye. 


been described in detail 

(xi) The Miocene an 
Sometimes include th 
near Sehwan, 


(xii) No. Indus Civilization Sites have been 


dus flood-plain South of 


€ of a river 
Source of sedi. 
and the flood- 
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relatively debased architectur 
evident near the upper limit: t 
estimate put forward for the 
culture is approximately 800 ye 
this for the moment, although I do riot agree with 
it, the build-up of silts occurred somewhere bet. 
ween about 2300 B.C. and 1500 B.C. (Note: these 
dates are now probably considerably too low.) 

(xv) There are then the facts of more than 20 
metres of siltation in this short period: of no prior 
siltation of this kind (as evidenced by the bore 
hole); and of no subsequent siltation. These are 
the facts that require an out-of-the-ordinary exp- 
lanation and make it impossible to accept claims 
that the accumulation of silt during the occupa- 
tion of Mohenjo-daro was caused by normal 
overbank-spill flooding. 

The reasonable assumptions may be considered 
as consisting of the following: 

(a) That the climate at the end of the third and 
the beginning of the second millennia B.C. was 
essentially the same as that of today. Sind, there- 
fore, from Sukkur to the sea was, then as it would 
now be without irrigation, a desert through which 
meandered the Indus within a wide flood plain 
which was inundated each summer. The exact 
position of the flood plain at any time, in the 
absence of man-made flood banks, would have 
depended on the factors — natural levee E 
tion, coriolis effect, etc. — controlling meande 
formation and overbank spill. m 

(b) The buried 17.0 metres or so of us 
daro mean that the whole flood plain rose dm 
least that amount during the occupation s 
city up to a level corresponding with the eit 
flood plain. That is a statement of e ian In 
facts (i) and (ii) allow no other fr 
other words, if aggradation by normal se ccept à 
tion were involved, we would have SiS the 
rise of flood-plain level of 17.0 metres ^ ay 
occupation of the city. Let nU 
at 800 years and we get a rate O 2 ro 
per 1000 years or ten times the maximum P 
able rate. 

(c) If the now-exposed P. 
is included, the rate per 1 
33 metres. 


al style became 
he longest Serious 
duration of their 
ars. So, accepting 


ohenjo-da 


art of M es 


000 years beco™ 


ntasti 
(d) If the city were buried at nee Á é sedi 
high rates of overbank-spill flooc* tha ithe? (i 
ment deposited by them, it a expli py. 
(b) is the case) there has been! 
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i m the date of abandonment of the 
aggradation fs: (if (c) be the case) that there has 


í rds; : 
d e en more inexplicably, degradation of 


ie in the same period. 

(e) Itis a reasonable assumption that the river 
can only have changed its sedimentation regime 
$0 dramatically in response to some entirely ex- 
taneous and very dramaticfactors or event(s). 

(f) That dramatic events can occur 1S evide- 
need by the Allah bund which is a fact. It is a 
reasonable assumption that some event; or a 
series of events, of the nature of the Allah bund 
could have caused a change or a series of 
changes in the sedimentation regime of the 
Indus. 

(g) Itisa reasonable assumption that whatever 
happened at Mohenjo-daro was a complicated 
process of which the actual mechanisms are not 
likely to be discovered unless some similar event 
should happen now. 

(h) It is a reasonable assumption that the 
phenomenon noted at Amri by J.M. Casal, 
involving a change from predominantly marine 
Md predominantly freshwater species, dur- 
dk Bes with which we are concerned, is 
M a rapid change in the regime of the 
uh m Pelo assumption that the mud 
hio vað ds occurs at every level of Mohenjo- 
and it is eed under still water conditions: 
assumption that ated and equally reasonable 
9m either com ae conditions can only result 
Or à reversal an ete loss of gradient of the river, 
Some kind of d gradient, or the interposition of 
med, must n am which, given the period con- 

(j) Finally ey have been natural dam. 
Marked cae a a reasonable assumption that 
aluchistan nic activity was in fact going on in 
millennium 5 round the beginning of the second 
ete. .C. as evidenced by raised beaches, 
“tom all of thi y 
Mescapable i moe inferences vary from virtually 

(i) A To 3 ap cal 
only Rent or reversal of gradient 
ut genic move ieved by general tectonic or 
All With the hist ment and neither is excluded 

ah b 3 orically attested example of the 
"ed either. It zis it seems unnecessary to 
its er the Under Yould be remembered that, 

erg ying cause of the Allah bund, 


ence was; 
Nic Movement in fact an evidence of local 
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(ii) In the context of Mohenjo-daro’s environ- 
ment, itis not strictly essential to relate any move- 
ments in the Indus valley to those in Baluchistan 
but it must be remembered that anything tending 
to drive peasant farmers away from their hills 
could only have increased pressure on an already 
strained environment in the Indus valley. 

(iii) Whatever the mechanism that caused it, 
the rapid sedimentation of which there is evi- 
dence at Mohenjo-daro and elsewhere, must 
have had a profound effect on the inhabitants. If 
they had irrigation canals these would have been 
interrupted; if they telied on receding-flood 
irrigation, all their timings would have been first 
upset and then rendered impossible: their gallery 
forest would have been gradually destroyed from 
downstream. 

(iv) The effect would, in my opinion, have 
been so profound that it seems almost essential to 
infer fairly long periods between flooding during 
which the people adapted themselves to changed 
conditions. The last few flooding episodes, cor- 
responding with a falling off of standards, e 
have been more closely spaced or, alternative 
the people then may have come to accept the 
inevitability of abandoning their site. 


| have tried in previous papers Wo 
fully as Í now see very clearly — 1o e T 3 
detail, one or 4 


flooding episodes í 


tSu itua- 
lack of it, of the roc control 5 Sa postulate dit 
tion in which tectonic m ex of the 
is not justifiable to Es Y vement in 
naffecte¢, ut vio a 
system was U Miohenjos daro, can P 
the very near vicinity of Mo Hue pear to 
ably be ruled out since there Du 
be evidence of earthau ke n aol the 
Let it be assumed t Eus o or less aS it 
Indus flood plain was OTid nt that a rela- 
i now but with the ste P lowest occu" 
tively stable Sukkur © ihe ann discharge 9 
ion level require, rder of 40,0 i 
Indus then wa ) allowing icy 
the C million € i single uplift, 
50,000 M then transpir? thata od 
the Ghagg etres in than accom = 
Sl a probably Me and would, h 
SE wes ann m losses; COM” 
date the l i a 
evapora div 
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tinue to do so for a few years. It would require 
something of the order of 40-50 years for the 
impounded area to silt up. Originally, I envisaged 
a breach through the Allah-bund-type barrier but 
it now seems to me more probable that excess 
water is likely to have found its way probably 
around the eastern end of the uplift area and 
probably at a fairly modest discharge because of 
the ‘routing’ effect through the large area of 
storage. G 

Archaeological reports on Mohenjo-daro claim 
that there is evidence for several flood episodes. 
While I must admit that this claim is not 
supported by the evidence of sediment, it is not 
contradicted either. In fact, at least four or five 
approximately 10-metre uplifts would be requi- 
red to account for the whole observed depth of 
flood silt. If, as has been Suggested (Raikes 
1965), the uplifts were due to volcanic mud 
intruded under the Indus flood plain silts, it is 
reasonable to assume that all intrusions would be 
along the same lines — that of the strike of the 
postulated Miocene mud formation. 


But all this is conjectural and, as I have said 
earlier, we will probably never know the exact 
mechanism, A programme of drilling down to the 
bedrock to the east and north-east of Sehwan 
could possibly reveal what happened but would 


Allowing for 9 m 
abandonment of the city, 
account for the accumulatio 


could have been as little as six Metres, 
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One final conjecture m 
jecture which it will be pos 
excavations have been 


ay be in order 

3 E i 
sible to check only e 
carried down t d 


soil both within and at the margins of hee Virgin 
is, that the original wealth and impor a 
ol 


Mohjenjo-daro were based on a fai 
of initial stability with the possibili 
but effective irrigation system at a 
If we consider 100 years as ‘fa 
would have been a normal agar: 
15 to 20 centimetres during this Period and the 
vertical growth of Mohenjo-daro would have been 
accomplished by a normal tellbuilding process, 

All subsequent vertical growth would have been 
of the kind exposed in the existing relatively 
shallow excavations and dictated by the rapid rise 
of deposited mud. It is to this period that I would 
attribute the massive mud-brick platforms and the 
building-up of house-walls on the original building 
lines. When all this started Mohenjo-daro must al- 
ready have been both very important and very 
wealthy. Ctherwise, it would surely have been 
abandoned long before. 


rly long Period 
ty of a primitive 
bout + 31.0 m. 
irly long’, there 
adation of about 
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VN. Misra 


Climate, a Factor in the Rise and Fall 
ofthe Indus Civilization — Evidence 


from Rajasthan and Beyond 


RI MR ago, Sir Aurel Stein (1931) and 
ad E (1931), on the basis of their 
em um z oe multiple archaeological evi- 
að e a uchistan and Sind, proposed that 
d SÉ regions during the Indus Civiliza- 
This theo as more wet than it is at present. 
dices et lik e suppor d 
MU e e Stuart Piggott (1950) and 
toned sway for s (1953), and it held unques- 
SEC ree decades. Then in the fifties, 
nieas Pea began taking an interest 
outing te eology of the Indus Valley and neigh- 
logical aaa and they brought an anthropo- 
problems Bee to bear on the archaeological 
looked at m region. Briefly put, this approach 
Processes in RE evolution in terms of cultural 
approach ae to the older British historical 
aitservis 1961 laid more emphasis on events 
new approach : 51). The introduction of this 
nterpretation led to a questioning of several 
facts pero usy held more or less as 
oh a Raikes 1964). One of 

i Ek was the theory of a more 
de alkes, a ES » Indus Civilization. Robert 
a5 aeology. eee AS with keen interest in 
perce teamed u obert H. Dyson, an archa- 
Marsh inds of ane 1961 to critically examine 
(Rai all in Sup E adduced by Stein and 
clus es and Dosen iG of their climatic theory 
ble mn that alternati 61). They came to the con- 
ta ach piece Se ore were possi- 
SE orc evidence, and therefore; the 
aed aS prove wet climate could not be 
£, another Ár fact. As an interesting coinci- 
Merican anthropologist, Walter 


these N 
Inte 
Wet clima m 


A. Fairservis, dr. (1961) also examined the same 
evidence at the same time and reached a similar 
conclusion. F.A. Durrani (1965) who did a similar 
exercise for the lower Indus Valley a few years 
dentical conclusion. 

ical defence of 


ter rested there for a decade until, in 1971, 
Gurdip Singh revive ‘ 
climate and re-kindled interest in the 
(Singh 1971; Singh ef al 1974). Singh s theory 
differed from that of Stein and Marshall in three 
important respects: 
imati s based 
1) The evidence for climatic change was bas 
on palynological rather than on archaeological 
data. 
(2) The climatic change con 
fluctuations which covered aim 
Holocene period in nort -west In 
ju Here Oe pr infall were related not 


i in ral 
(3) The fluctuation’ ne cage 


videnc 


Th alynological € , Sam! 
ep three salt lakes; E 74° 35) E) 


N; 
nd Lunkaransar D 
fresh-water lake, Pus e EEN 
aoa G8 ont 
e - 
P eim. the third b 
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rainfall), and the last in the semi-humid belt 
(50-60 cm rainfall). The climatic evidence from 
the first three lakes only is relevant to archaeo- 
logical history. 

The climatic sequence based on the pollen 
record from these three lakes can be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: j 


Phase I: Before 8000 B.c. 


Phase I, represented by wind-borne ‘sand 
deposits at the base of lake sediments, was 
characterized by a severely arid climate which 
was unsuitable for habitation for a long time dur- 
ingat least the later part of the last glacial period. 


Phase II: Pollen Zone A: c.8000 B.C. — c.7500 
B.C. 


Phase Il is represented by the first sedimentation 
in the lakes. Rainfall at this time was at least 25 


mm more than the present annual precipitation in 
western Rajasthan. 


Phase III: Pollen Zone B: c.7500 B.C. — c.3000 
B.C. 


A slight decline in rainfall is indicated at the be- 
ginning of Phase III, but it was not Severe enough 
to substantially alter the ecological pattern 
established in Phase II. A noteworthy feature of 
this phase is an extraordinary rise in carbonized 
vegetable remains in the lake sediments at all 


agriculture, 


Phase IV: þ 
ue se IV: Pollen Zone C: c. 3000 B.C. — c.1000 


Phase IV can be divid 


ed into th : 
IVa (c. 3000 Bc — c.1800 Beh ivy © He 
B.C. — c. 1500 B,C.); and Ic (e 3 


1000 B.c.). 1500 Bc, — ¢. 


Subphase IVa: 
— c.1800 p.c. 


Subphase IVa is characterized b 
and considerable increase in 
average rainfall during this phase 


Pollen subzone Cl: c.3000 B.C 


y a rather sudden 
rainfall. Annual 
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carbonized remains, continue in thi 
chronological terms, subaha AA E In 
Pre-Harappan and, later on, of Harappan , br a 
throughout north-west India. The prem me 
Cerealia type pollen of the same size ane 2 
Pre-Harappan levels at Kalibangan Es wie 
the unbroken record of Cerealia type pola 
the pollen profiles and the evidence of Í 
burning from three different sites, would lead one 
to believe that cereal cultivation Perhaps, does 
not start with the Indus Valley Civilization after 
all. It would seem, in fact, that the practice had 
existed in the region for a long time, indeed, as 
has been suggested, from the beginning of Phase 
Il. 


It can in fact be argued that the significant increase in rainfall 
at the beginning of the third millennium B.c. attested by the 
Palaeoecological evidence, played an important part in the 
sudden expansion of the Neolithic-Chalcolithic cultures in 
north-west India, ultimately leading to the prosperity of the 
Indus culture (Singh 1971: 188). 


Subphase IVb: Pollen subzone C2: c.1800 B.C. 
— c.1500 B.C.: 


Subphase IVb is a short dry period. In the arid 
belt the Lunkaransar lake had started drying out 
while, in the semi-arid belt, the lakes began to 
turn saline. The beginning of aridity was A 
synchronous in the arid and semi-arid belts. 
Lunkaransar it began around 2000 B.C. while a 
Sambhar it began around 1000 B.C. : 

Commenting on the effect of aridity on Harap 
pan culture, Singh says: 


idity in 
gest that the onset of aridity! 
bly resulted in 
d and semi-2! 


The present evidence would su: 
the region around 1800 B.C., proba 
weakening of Harppan culture in the ari 
of north-west India but that the preiph 
culture, such as in Gujarat and the Himalay :on of the Indus 
not affected to the same degree. The a 
culture may thus have been initiated throug pe 
as a result of climatic change, but the proce: ri 
been completed by successive invasions from 

by the Aryans. (Singh 1971: 188). 


Further, 


ointed 
This dry priod (2000 &.c. - 1000 B.C.), a5 UR i 
was perhaps responsible for the ad beginnin! oa 
the decline of the Harappan culture an sneið y ut í 
succeeding Painted Grey Ware culture, associated n ht 
ween 1000 and 600 B.C. and el 19 - ours 8 
colonization of impoverished land (Gho evidence D gol 
of analytical and stratigraphic polen period (Sing 
climatic determination of the events of t à 
1974: 498-99). 


out, 
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se IVc: c.1500 B.C. — c.1000 B.C.: 


se IVc is represented by a slight reversal 


Sr el weak wetter interval, lasting up to 


Phase V: ? Early Centuries A.D. to the Present 


Phase V is known only from Lunkaransar, and is 
dated, in the absence of 14C dates, on the basis 
of the rate of sedimentation. The pollen assernb- 
lage reflects more or less the present conditions in 
the area. There is hardly any evidence of either 
cereal cultivation, tree vegetation or the existence 
of any aquatic species in the area. The vegeta- 
tion, on the whole, seems to comprise a typical 
‘Sand Formation’ type, as presently seen in the 
Lunkaransar region (Singh et al 1974: 496). 
Singh’s evidence for a wetter climate during 
the Harappan period has been questioned by 
aoe on palynological (Vishnu-Mittre 1972, 
oa archaeological (Thapar 1977; Pande 
) and a combination of these and other 
aes (Flam 1976; Seth 1978). 
Mee purpose of the present paper is not to 
deseo OMA the evidence for climatic 
bag aað werd by Singh. For one thing, not 
the pe V 4 ogist, | am not qualified to assess 
the stratigra a For another, having examined 
achpadra e a at several salt lakes 
hapar m MER Kuchaman, Didwana, Tel 
unes in Rajastha 2. and on numerous sand 
aware that Pe uring the last five years, Í am 
Supports the pal e sedimentological evidence 
rainfall durin epee one for an increase in 
degree E i Holocene period though the 
for debato 1 uration of this increase is a matter 


. y pu x 
ical a here is to examine the archaeolog- 
YPotheses m P far as it relates to the following 
at Singh has put forward: 


A 
R tise in rainfall around 8000 B.C. in 


ajasthan 
of cere was responsible for the emergence 


(gj 300 e agriculture in north-west India around 
A RSS. 
i: EAE Lena rise in rainfall around 3000 
base Seti ated the expansion of farming- 
(3) sed th ements in the region and also 
JA mes Prosperity of the Harappan culture- 
thedecr ase in rainfall around 1800 B.C. led to 
(4) The ae of the Harappan Culture; and 
S respon between 2000 B.C. and 1000 B.C- 
nsible for the cultural gap between 
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the Harappan and the Painted Grey Ware 

cultures. 

To test these hypotheses, we will: 

(i) Review and examine the available archa- 
eological evidence from Rajasthan, particularly 
from the semi-arid and arid zones (the area in 
which the lakes that produced the climatic sequ- 
ence are located) (figs. 48.4-5). If cereal agri- 
culture had emerged in the area as early as 7500 
B.C.pwe should expect to find, in the archaeologi- 
cal record of c.7500 B.C. — c.4000 B.C., mounds, 
pottery, querns and rubbers, bones of domesti- 
cated animals and “other traits traditionally 
associated with an agriculture-based life; 

(ii) Examine the evidence for the diffusion of 
Harappan settlements in a diachronic perspective 
in and around Rajasth 


climatic fluctuations or some other factor — like 


the shifting of river courses — explains the 


fluctuating fortunes of the Harappan Culture bet- 
ter; and l ; : 

(iii) Examine the archaeological evidence to 
discover whether there is a gap between the 
Harappan Culture and the Painted Grey are 


culture. 


ENVIRONMENTAL S 
he review O 
helpful if we briefly 
ituation in 


Before proceeding B $ 
ical evidence, it will be 
Mes nt environmental si 


summarize the prese 
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pasture for sheep, goats, cattle and camels. 

In contrast, the larger western part is essentially 
a flat alluvial plain ranging in height from 100 m 
in the south to 250 m in the north. A large area in 
the centre along the Aravallis, comprising parts of 
Jodhpur, Nagaur, Sikar, Jhunjhunu and Churu 
districts is, however, between 300 and 400 m 
high. It has either been tectonically uplifted in 
recent geological times (Cenozoic) or, more 
likely, was an extension of the eastern uplands 
from still earlier times. The flat monotony of the 
plain is relieved by occasional isolated hills and 
by numerous dunes in the northern and western 
Parts. 

The south-eastern corner of the plain is 
drained by the Luni and the Banas rivers which 


This part is geographically, therefore, an exten- 
sion of the Punjab-Haryana plains. In the north- 


hemeral streams rise 


AR uh E from 400 to 300 mm 


tile, sheep, goat and 
tural economy, Because 
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of frequent failures of rain 
droughts, both animal and hu 
are forced periodically to mi 
regions to the south and east. 


and consequent 


man Populations 
grate to greener 


PRE-NEOLITHIC CULTURAL AND ENVIRONMENT, 
HISTORY OF WESTERN RAJASTHAN i 


Research during the last forty years has produced 
considerable evidence for the geomorphic 
environmental and archaeological history of both 
western and eastern Rajasthan (fig. 48.1). Our 
concern here is mainly with the former region 
though we will briefly summarize the evidence 
from the eastern part as well as to show the paral- 
lelism between the two. With respect to westem 
Rajasthan — despite the differing opinions on 
details held by various workers — the broad 
picture can be briefly summarized as follows. 

In the early Quaternary, the semi-arid and arid 
regions had a well-integrated and high energy 
bedload, braided, drainage system originating 
perhaps both in the Aravallis and the Himalayas. 
Geomorphic evidence of this sytem survives in 
the form of an extensive and massive gravel ridge 
(Jayal Formation) in Nagaur and Jodhpur dis- 
tricts (Agrawal et al 1980a; Misra et al 1980, 
1982a). Subsequent to its formation, this ridge 
was tectonically uplifted. The rejuvenation of the 
alluviated land surface induced by tectonic activ- 
ity helped the rivers to carve out new valleys i 
the Jayal Formation. This post-Jayal pur 
drainage sytem is represented by low gr? we 
highly sinuous streams with wide flood plains i 
associated lakes and pools. In these streams e 
lakes extensive and thick deposits of á s 
silts and clays were formed (Amama stage: 
tion). Man appeared in the region at PER the 
Rich Acheulian assemblages are foun 


ion as We 
middle levels of the Amarpura Fo the Jayal 


Misra on 
o 
1980, 1982a, 1982b). In the upper p assem” 
Misra el 
blages are found in the semi-a i 
al 1982a). Similar assemblages also ichin ef í 
Palaeo-channels in the arid region art of the 
1978). Probably during the earlier D dis- 
Upper Pleistocene, this drainage ct possib 
organized and eventually totally de d jcra 
due to a combination of climatic h 
and tectonic events which diverte 


e arcity of 
t sc 
yan drainage westwards. The resultan 
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sur 
ne ae apparently forced the Middle 
System continu B. migrate south where the Luni 
assemblages Ee o function. Middle Palaeolithic 
Well as on lime-st, ound in the Luni alluvium as 
? playas of EU rock outcrops (Misra 1961). 
our opinion m and west Rajasthan are, in 
Ne Series of ee of this drainage system. 
Sertin recent eo-channels located in the Thar 
Staphs, landsat years with the aid of aerial photo- 
11979, 1980. D. and field work (Ghose et 
this drainag e c al 1980) probably belong to 

en em. 
lstocene during the later part of the Upper 
extinction of the deterioration in climate and 
caused a ne the drainage sytem seem to have 
oe poe depletion of vegetation cover 
activi ane d powerful aeolian activity. This 
Sets and Bean’ extensive formation of sand 
nasthan plai dunes over much of the western 
io West ana as well as in the territories to its 
oS ;Allchin m Acht and Goudie 1971, 
T o a 1978; Goudie et al 1973). The 
B a at REOS remains of this period 
ewer people nuu conditions supporte 

an in preceding periods. This 
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period was not, however, continuously dry. 
Calcrete deposits at several levels in the E : 
i t episode: 
Didwana suggest à number of short we : 
(Misra et al 1982a). A 14C date (PRL-651) ob 

m one of the 


tained on calcium carbonate fom 90 BP 
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increase in rainfall was greater and its duration 
longer. This is seen in the thick polleniferous 
deposits of dark clays (locally known as Kajalia 
because of their Kajal- collyrium- like black 
colour) in the playas at Sambhar, Kuchaman, 
Didwana, Tal Chhappar, Malhar, Lunkaransar 
and Pachpadra. The stabilization of the dunes 
formed during the arid Upper Pleistocene seems 
to have taken place during this period. The wide- 
spread occurrence of microliths (fig. 48.2.) on 
dunes (including in the core of arid zone) is ample 
proof that the climate was conducive to support- 
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ing large human Populations 
et al 1982a). The limited faun 
form Tilwara (Misra 1971) 
tic and wild forms. The f. 
Bagor on the eastern side of th is (M; 

1973a; Thomas 1975) is compe eA Mes 
domestic sheep and goat. In eastern n 1 
least, the subsistence pattern based on ES 
lism had come into existence as early as the fith 
millennium B.C. It would be quite reasonable to 
expect that this same Pattern, present even 
today, was introduced in drier western Rajasthan, 


(Misra 1976, Misra 
al Material available 
includes both domes. 
ar richer fauna from 
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dthe same time. tm 
(e evidence for climatic and geomorphic 


hanges from eastern Rajasthan is less dramatic, 
C t that for cultural evolution is equally rich and 
d on fairly parallel lines (Misra 1977). Human 
occupation during the Lower Palaeolithic period 
was widespread in the Banas and Chambal 
basins. Middle Palaeolithic cultural remains are 
less profuse but occur in both these river valleys, 
while the evidence for the Upper Palaeolithic is as 
scanty as in western Rajasthan. During the 
Mesolithic, however, resurgence in human popu- 
lation was marked as in the semi-arid and arid 
regions west of the Aravallis. A large number of 
sites (fig. 48.2) of this period have been found in 
Mewar upland on rocky eminences, local dunes 
a alluvial flats along river banks (Misra 1973b, 
6). 


EVIDENCE FOR PRE-HARAPPAN FARMING 
CULTURES IN RAJASTHAN? 


Against this geographical, palaeo-environmental 
and cultural background, we will examine the 
archaeological evidence pertinent to the various 
Ei put forward by Gurdip Singh. 
ER first hypothesis is that the increase in 
than ae the semi-arid and arid belts of Rajas- 
odin und 8000 B.C. led to the emergence of 
MR ae lure in north-west India soon after. 
iddie s of the evidence from the Near and 
incipient 2 i it would be expected that such 
Popu MR culture would soon lead human 
Would be M a certain sedentariness which 
Mounds, nce in formation of archaeological 
to find vesti on such mounds one would expect 
Structures a of cultural traits—mud or stone 
Ones, (ase wh querns and rubbers, animal 
beads — E objects, stone and terracotta 
farming eee are usually associated with early 
Postulated i ments. Since the increased rainfall 
Strongly felti Y Singh would have been most 
Produced po the area surrounding the lakes that 
nee for such rainfall (fig. 48- 
expect to find farming settlements 
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and other rivers 
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What is the archaeological evidence for such 
settlements? In western Rajasthan, early farmin 
settlements (of the Harappan, Painted Gig 
Ware and Rangmahal cultures) have been found 
along the dry course of the Ghaggar river in the 
north-western corner of the state. But this river, 
as has been said earlier, originates in the Siwaliks 
and, passing through Punjab, Haryana and 
Rajasthan, continues its course into Pakistan. 
This part of Rajasthan is geographically a part of 
the Indo-Gangetic Divide (or the Punjab, 
Haryana and Bahawalpur plains). It would, 
therefore, be more appropriate to consider the 
archaeological evidence from this comer of 
Rajasthan along with that from the rest of the 
Indo-Gangetic Divide. At this stage it is more re- 
levant to look for evidence of farming settlements 


in the rest of western Rajasthan. . 
In the vast expanse of western Rajasthan 


(comprising districts of Sirohi, Pali, Jodhpur, 
Didwana, Jhunjhunu, Churu, Bikaner, Jaisalmer 
and Jalor) such settlements are conspicuous by 
their total absence. Not only are no settlements of 
the Neolithic-Chalcolithic age known but even 
settlements of the Painted Grey Ware (PGW) or 
Northern Black Polished Ware (NBPW) cultures 
or any others of comparable age 
The earliest sett! ae 

i the ee ae everal mounds located 
by us during our explorations ir em 


Barawas near Tilwara, d ame 
yt south of Jalor, district Jalor, Go 


ar 
Manglod, east of Jayal, district Na ið 
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material was present at or around the find spot. A 
low mound, a couple of hundred metres away 
from the spot and now under cultivation, appears 
to be of a fairly late age. R.C. Agrawala (1980: 
89-91) who examined the site of Kurada also did 
not find any habitation remains there. The 
Sabania celts were found by a farmer while 
ploughing his field, and no other archaeological 
material is reported to be associated with them. 
The context of these copper objects is similar to 
that of the Copper Hoards of the middle Ganga 
plains. At this stage, we do not know their age or 
cultural association. They may, however, be 
related to itinerant metal smiths who may have 
occasionally travelled through the desert to 
supply the metal needs of the Harappans in 
Kutch, Saurashtra and the Ghaggar valley. 

In informal discusions with Gurdip Singh on 
Several occasions over the last few years both in 
India and Australia, this author has pointed out to 
him this lack of archaeological evidence neces- 
sary to support his hypothesis. His answer has 
been twofold: (1) this may be due to a lack of 
ok o (2) the mounds of sites 

uried under sand. Neither of 


Were extensively explored 
Goudie and K.T.M. Hegde (1978) b 
not COme across any prehist 


AM 


aise lI 
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University, Canberra (A val 

al 1980, 1982a, 1982b) bat pu Misra et 
been quite fruitless as far as early aoe "00, has 
ments are concerned NG settle. 

Gurdip Singh’s second explanation ap 
equally untenable. For one thing, there M 
evidence of massive aeolian activity after EON 
B.C. that would have buried all older mounds P 
der sand. A large number of still older Mesoliti 
Sites are preserved on the surface of the dunes, 
Secondly, if sand has engulfed the mounds in 
western Rajasthan, one would expect it to have 
done the same more effectively in more arid 
Cholistan to the west. But Mughal’s explorations, 
in recent years, have brought to light,several 
hundred farming sites of different periods in that 
region (Mughal 1981). 

Though one can never rule out the possibility 
of new archaeological evidence turning up even 
in an intensively explored region, the position, as 
it stands today,is that there is absolutely no 
evidence of farming-based cultures in western 
Rajasthan (outside the Ghaggar valley) and the 
north Gujarat plain in prehistoric times. 

It can, therefore, be safely asserted, on pre- 
sently available archaeological evidence that 
increased rainfall between 8000 B.c. and 2000 
B.C. did not lead to the emergence of agriculture 
in western Rajasthan and north Gujarat. — í 

This archaeological situation from the region g 
the salt lakes that produced the GEO e 
higher rainfall is in sharp contrast to that from ae 
semi-humid region of eastern Rajasthan. Hey s 
the valleys of the Banas and its tributaries tae 
districts of Udaipur, Chittorgarh, Bhilwara, di e 
and Tonk, a large number of setiem 700 
Ahar culture dated between 2100 B.C. an no 
B.C. have been found (Misra 1968 PESE er 
in Bharatpur, Jaipur and Sikar districts, 4 (0c?) 
of settlements of Ochre Coloured P eet in the 

been found In 
and Ganeshwar cultures have phir, Dohan, 
valleys of the rivers Banganga, Gar he northern 
Krishnavati and Kantli that rise in t tinto the 


Haryana (Agrawala 1981). The E 
culture sites in this area, particular t 
Sikar district, are very rich in orn olog- 
(Agrawala 1978, 1981). Obviously, ^^ ontio 
cal explanation for these sites Ie i À 
availability of copper in the Khetri ppan 
have been exploited since Harap 
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of limited published evidence, our 
Pd f the nature of these sites (their size 


knowledge haeological material available on 
and Never inadequate. Their relationship with 
Pach and Mature „Harappan sites of the 
the 


Ghaggar valley and with the Late and Dege- 
gg Harappan sites of the Yamuna valley is far 
s par However, it would be unrealistic to 
ius the early farming settlements of Mewar sad 
north-east Rajsthan to increased rainfall in west- 
ern Rajasthan, particularly in the light of the total 
absence of such settlements in the latter region. 
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culture and its relationship with the 
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ecology of the 


unitary phenomenon it was thought to be even as 
late as thirty years ago. In its comprehensive de- 
finition, this culture covers a period of more than 
one millennium and a geographical area of nearly 
800,000 sq. km. It did not happen over alll this 
area at one and the same time. As the culture 
diffused from its nuclear area, it underwent 1 
evolution and transformation. The differences 1 
between the earlier and later phases of this 


' 
3 
Harappan culture, however, is no longer the 
Y 
í 
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pan culture. A 
On available evidence four phases have been 


distinguished: (1) Early Harappan, (2) Mature 
Harappan, (3) Late Harappan, and (4) Degen- 


erate Harappan. 
The essential characteristics of these phases 


can be summarised as follows: 


D (1) Early (Pre-Urban) Harappan 
This phase can be equated with R.J. Braidwóod's 


(1960:150) ‘sub-era of the expanded village- 
Srey farming community’ hovering on the threshold of 
E = urbanization. The terms commonly used for this 
iH phase in archaeological literature are Pre-Harap- 


| pan, Kot Dijian, Amrian, and Kalibangan I, but 
Mughal (1970, 1980, 1981) has emphasized the 
commonness of several cultural traits between 
this and the Mature Harappan phase. These traits 
include pottery shapes and designs, fortifications, 
developed domestic architecture, occurrence of 
- — the bull in faunal remains and in terracotta, toy 
: cart frames and wheels, triangular terracotta 

cakes, chert blades and presence of lapis lazuli at 

least at some sites showing long distance trade. 

Pottery of this phase is wheel made, sturdy and 
varied, and is decorated both by painted and 


- Priority of the former, and the continuity of 
e latter are 
Mughal in 
arappan. 


hase is characterized essentially by the 
d towns and, by implica- 

Writing, a high degree of 
a . and monumental ar- 
ere was remarkable standardization 


geneity of material culture throughout 
ographical region during this 

the peak of economic, social 
Of the Harappan soci. 
e entifying this 
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whether on seals or on Þottery; 
tinctive decorative motifs 
intersecting circles, scale-pa 
rosettes and peacocks in the 
certain distinctive ceramic forms, eig. goblet wit 
pointed base, cylinderical vessels with Ben 
tions (colanders), tall jars with S-shape Po 
and ledged rims, and ‘fruit-dishes’ or (sre 
stand', though these last may occur outside the 
Indus culture proper; (v) triangular terracotta 
'cakes'; (vi) kidney shaped inlays of shell or 
faience; (vii) certain beads, notably discoidal with 
tubular piercing. 


(iii) Certain dis- 
on pottery, e, 
ttern, pipal leaves 
Indus manner; (i 


Late (Post-Urban) Harappan 


This phase is marked by a decline and abandon- 
ment of cities and a reversal to rural economy 
(Dikshit 19766; Ghosh 1979: Gupta 1979) 
There was, however, a considerable expansion of 
the settlements to the south and east for reasons 
which will be briefly touched later on. Perhaps as 
a consequence of the collapse of the political 
system the standardization and homogeneity of 
the material culture of the earlier phase disap- 
peared. It was replaced by regional styles in 
ceramic shapes and designs as well as in other 
aspects of material culture. These regional styles 
are represented by Jhukar culture in the lower 
Indus valley, Lustrous Red Ware culture in 
Saurashira, Cemetery H culture in central ne 
(including Hakra) valley, and Late Harop aa 
eastern Panjab, Haryana, and upper Yamu A 
Ganga doab. A number of distinctive Haen i 
pottery shapes and designs either disappear ns 
became scarce. Stone blades made or aM 
chert were replaced by small blades ue. is 
locally available siliceous rocks. Thoug 2 basic 
certainly a decline in materia: prosper tion is 
continuity of the Harappan a 
clearly discernible (Possehl 1980: 13-21). 
Coloured pou 
Degenerate Harappan (Ochre 
tery/Ochre Coloured Ware) ee, 


io 
By the time the Harappan APA ee” ie 


the Yamuna-Ganga doab, most aen ed te 
disappear and the culture is SO E. ae efinitelY 
its ties with the ancestral Harappa enerate phas? 
blurred. The settlements of the es the eviden? 
are small and of short duration, “E he pote? 
for domestic architecture ÍS S wear. HOW? ih 
ill-fired and susceptible to €a enol DE 
in pottery shapes and desig 
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Early Hara learly dis- 
Cern; ppan culture are clearly 

male (Dikshit 1979a). Indeed, in the former a third 
and ae a number of sites both Late Harappan ae 7 19 


pete Coloured Pottery (OCP) or Ochre Gaur 
Scàuse Bine (OCW) cultures are represented. ene 


revan, C this situation, a tremendous confusion Mee 

vou h Sharma 1971-72). Some scholars lated to He : 
appare to designate most OCP sites Late 
1971-79." (Sharma 1971-72: 21-24; Suraj Bhan 
Oce onl 6-21), and restrict the use of the term 
3 to a few sites like Bahadarabad, Atran- 
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d beyond. For this reason I would like to excavations at Mehrgarh ( 
ai this phase as Degenerate Harappan. lier 1979). The recent di 

In the last three decades there has been a 
phenomenal increase in the number of newly dis- 
covered Harappan sites, and today more than 
800 sites of various phases are known (Jansen 
1980). We owe this important addition to our 
knowledge of the Harappan culture mainly to the before the Early Harappan period. 
explorations and excavations done by J.M. Casal Perhaps contemporary to this phase as also to 
(1964), G.F. Dales (1964, 1965, 1966, 1981), the ensuing Mature Harappan culture is the 
A.H. Dani (1970-71, 1975), W.A. Fairservis, culture represented at some forty sites in the 
Jr. (1979), Henry Field (1959), Louis Flam Sikar Aravallis which we have designated 


Jarrige and Lecheyal. 


B z Scove Á 
ciated with Hakra Ware and datea ca n 
ely to 


the fourth millennium B.C. in the H 
kra- 
valley by Mughal (1981) and Katy Dalal (ee 
shows that the village-farming way of life a 
already been firmly established on this 2s 
er 


(1981), J.F. Jarriage (Jarrige and Enault 1973), Ganeshwar culture. These sites are located on the 

R.M. Mughal (1970, 1972, 1973a, 1973b, 1974 Sabi, the Dohan, the Kasaunti (Krishnavati) and 

and 1981), and J.G. Shaffer (1978) in Pakistan, the Kantli rivers which, rising in the Sikar Araval- 

and by R.S. Bisht (1976, 1977), Katy F. Dalal lis, flow eastward into the Yamuna or northward 

(nee Frenchman) (1972, 1980, 1981), M.N. to dry up in the sands in Haryana, though the 

Deshpande (1977), K.N. Dikshit (1979c, 1980, Kantli may have, of old, flowed into the Drish- 

1981), A.Ghosh (1952), J.P. Joshi (1972a, advati. From the limited data available from these 

. 1972b, 1974, 1977, 1978, 1981; J.P. Joshi and sites, it would appear that they were essentially 

Madhu Bala 1979), B.B. Lal (1977, 1979; Lal settlements of metal smiths who catered to the 

and Thapar, 1967), Madhu Bala (1981), G.L. metal requirements of the Harappan and other 
j ae heer S.R. Rao (1963, 1973), Y.D. contemporary societies. 

p n E Singh (1977), Suraj Bhan The geographical area of the Mature Harappan 

#4 ee E aye 1977; Suraj Bhan culture largely coincides with that of the Early 

1973b, 1975) in eee B.K. Thapar (1973a, Harappan except for considerable SEA E 

The picture of the distribution of the fou E Ex rd pn pe er des 

phases of the Harappan culture that emer: à pana inthe gorth. Sr = á ae a Hakra 

from figs. 48. 4-5 can be summarized as foll 25 Lg setlemens wc i 34) has 

Early Harappan culture has a very wid T valley in Cholistan, Mughal ee st only 

tion inPakistan and north-west India ís oou recorded 166 sites of this phase as agains. ihe 

. However, 41 of the Early Harappan. Further south in 


the number of sites of this phase on the Indus 


: | sites 
river both in Sind (Balakot, Ami, Kot Dij and — ox tus vor in (1981) has located seve 


F f this 

Mohenjo-d : 3 on this river. In Gujarat there are 18 sites ia 
Da Keak) ium kr 0 phase as against only 1 or 2 of the Ear? a 
» (0) 1 

there is a great densi ee In contrast, pan (Possehl 1980: 9). In the Indus vale the 


ty of sites of this ph i i l 
te dao bed-of the EG M ae there are some 16 sites as agains crease á 


(1981) has | 4 ? very noticea 

Choon qoed4lsteron the Hakan the Seon in norem "Panjab where there a 

PONE C rel koom E 2 and more than Harappan sites, mainly along the Sutlej, 
tributaries in Rajasthan, P e Ghaggar and its against only 8 or 10 of the Early Harappa, n sites 
iði. unjab and Haryana. The distribution pattern of Late HarapP? y two 
focus of this phase of fae it is clear that the is very different from that of the eae ase 
the Hakra-Ghaggar vall Sen culture was phases. In Sind and Punjab (Pakistan je ome 
farming-based vilage ps The extension of this is represented by the Jhukar culture an tess of 
a REA ture into the Indus and ery ‘H’ culture respectively. Only a fe" LES In 
aluchistan where this Em northern these eres; are known in Es a ted 7 
25 e fourth E ES x: Cholistan too where this phat Á decline Pa 


Cemetery ‘H’ culture there is a ros reo 
8), and has number of sites. Mughal (1981: a óð i 

now been only 72 sites of this phase ás ag adrafið 
Mature Harappan. In contrast, ther 
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ion of settlements in Gujarat, northern 
expans! and northern Haryana. And, for the first 
the Harappans cross the Indus valley to 
nd settlements in the Yamuna-Ganga doab. In 
sat there are 95 sites of this phase as against 
ak 18 of the Mature Harappan (Possehl 1980: 
9). In Haryana there are 30 sites of this phase as 
against 24 of the Mature Harappan; in Punjab 85 
as against 34 of the Mature Harappan; and, in 
Yamuna-Ganga doab, 66 as against none of the 
Mature Harappan. In Haryana and Punjab settle- 
ments are located on the upper courses of the 
several tributaries of the Ghaggar, on the Sutlej 
(upper course) and its tributaries, and on the 
tributaries of the Ravi, and in Uttar Pradesh on 
the tributaries of the Yamuna, mainly in the dis- 
trict of Saharanpur. 

A considerable decrease in the number of 
settlements in Sind, Punjab (Pakistan) and 
Cholistan and a much higher increase in their 
number in Gujarat, Punjab (India), Haryana and 
north-western Uttar Pradesh during the Late 
Harappan phase can only be explained by large 
scale migration of Harappan populations from 
te former to the latter regions. We will look into 

e probable causes of this migration later on. 
ee final or Degenerate phase of the Harap- 
of fes me 171 sites are known. Only two 

unjab wal ere m the Ghaggar d in 
sites are M ne e vast majority of these 
amagar M er, located in Saharanpur, Muzaf- 

ttar at d and Bulandshahr districts of 

ew sites on the Yamuna and its tributaries. 

of indie found in the district of Bharatpur 

the central Y: west of the Yamuna, and a few in 
e foll amuna-Ganga doab. 

this Owing important points emerge from 


Survey of t s Case 
ârappan sites: he. geographical distribution of 


UEN: 
i 
based ie Case of the Pre-Harappan farming- 
a ements, Harappan sites are conspicu- 
except ert total absence in west Rajasthan 
lakes e € dry bed of the Ghaggar) where the 
located, Produced the climatic sequence are 
9m less t IS area receives an annual rainfall 
fhe east, Be 200 mm in the west to 400 mm in 
and its tri Southern part is drained by the Luni 
Phase ot ularies but not a single site of any 


onan $. the 
Nany'of them arappan culture has been found 


25 
tilar] 
Y, Harappan sites (of all phases) are 
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practically absent on the north Gujarat plai 
which is an extension of the west Rajasthan Em 
This area receives an annual rainfall ranging from 
400 mm in the west to 800 mm in the east and is 
drained by the Banas, the Sabarmati, the Mahi 
and their tributaries. 


3. In sharp contrast to the total absence of Pre- 
Harappan and Harappan sites (of all phases) in 
these two areas is the great density of settlements 
of Pre-Harappan, Early Harappan, Mature 
Harappan, Late Harappan, and even later sites 
(P.G.W. and Medieval),in the Cholistan desert in 
Pakistan. This region has no active streams to- 
day. It receives less than 100 mm annual rainfall 
and is the most arid and inhospitable part of the 
Thar desert (Mughal 1981). 


If increased rainfall was a causative factor in 
the emergence of agriculture, in the expansion of 
farming-based life, and in the development of 
Harappan culture, surely one would expect a 
greater density of Neolithic-Chalcolithic and 
Harappan sites in the relatively congenial west 
Rajasthan and north Gujarat plains than in the 
hyper-arid Cholistan. But the archaeological 
evidence is quite contrary to that expected by 
Singh’s hypothesis. It can therefore be safely as- 
serted that increased rainfall was not a decisive 
factor in the rise and growth of the Harappan 


culture. 


4. The densest distri OE. 
not on the Indus Ae d its equally extinct 


i ies. Of the over 800 Harapp 
tributaries. ve ee 


including Degenera 980), more than 


Indus valley proper a 


The Harappan culture is, 
a 


a culture © 

search for the cau 
of this culture mus 
the fluctuations of 


A i 
rightly pointed out bY ~ D useful to have a 
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nization. : f 
Ban Medion of the limited data available 


; omy (Vishnu- 
heppin ag ol 
ittre and Sa 
ee HN wheat (Triticum Sora MN 
Triticum sphaearococum) in Fakis er 
(Harappa), Sind (Mohenjo-daro and aes u 
1 i): rdeum 
a en eyes 
re) in Pakis 
MA (Kalibangan); black gran (P por 
mungo) in north Rajasthan (Kalibangan) p 2 
(Pisum arvense) in Sind (Mohenjo-daro a 3 
Chanhu-daro), Punjab (Harappa) and nort 
Rajasthan (Kalibangan); millet (Eleusine corcana 
and Setaria italica) in Kutch (Surkotada); and rice 
in Saurashtra (Rangpur and Lothal). It is thus 
seen that, except in Saurashtra and Kutch, 
Harappan agricultural economy was mainly 
based on wheat and associated winter crops. 
Today too, the same crops are grown in these 
areas, mainly with the help of artificial irrigation. 
However, the same crops can be and are grown 
without artificial irrigation in areas where annual 
monsoon floods provide adequate moisture and 
fresh fertile silt to the land. Since there is no 
evidence of artificial irrigation during Harappan 
times it follows that these crops were grown with 
the aid of moisture and silt provided by river 
floods. 

It is significant that, in spite of a fairly similar 
annual rainfall pattern, Punjab, Haryana and the 
Indus valley are major wheat growing areas in the 
subcontinent while west Rajasthan and north 
Gujarat grow no wheat at all (except in pockets 
where artificial irrigation has been developed). 
The crucial difference between the two areas 
(wheat growing and non-wheat growing) is not 
rainfall but the availability of water from 
Himalayan rivers. 

The different agricultural Picture in Kutch and 
Saurashtra needs explanation. Kutch must have 


- had adequate moisture for wheat and rice cultiva- 
tion durin 


g Harappan times since, besides the 

Banas and the Luni, the Hakra was discharging 
into the Rann of Kutch. It is true that we have no 
evidence for the cultivation of these crops but 
that may be due to the accident of non-preser- 
Vation of botanical material at excavated sites. 
Harappan colonization: of Saurashtra took 

ly during Late Harappan times thro- 
m the lower Indus valley (and 
utch) after the decline and 
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abandonment of cities in the latter 
immigrant population must have be 
adapt its agricultural strategy to lo 
mental conditions by resorting to th 
of rice in river valleys and to dry farm 
elsewhere. 

It is, however, significant that, even during this 
critical period of large-scale migration from the 
Indus and Hakra valleys, the Harappans did not 
find the environmental conditions in wes 
Rajasthan and north Gujarat sufficiently condu- 
cive for settling down. 

It has been shown earlier that the largest con- 
centration of Harappan sites of the three earlier 
phases is on the Hakra-Ghaggar river in the 
Cholistan desert (Pakistan) and on its tributaries 
in north Rajasthan, Haryana and Punjab (India). 
In comparison, the Indus valley, especially its 
upper course is very poor in Harappan m 
(Fentress 1979). Today, the Hakra is a eny 
dead river. Its bed has been much Rr A 
upon by sands, showing that the river d or 
extinct for a very long time. However, the be ið 
the river has been traced from its source aan 
Siwaliks through Punjab, Haryana, AR 
Bahawalpur and Sind to its mouth int p aa 
Kutch with the help of surviving ge renee 
traces and the presence of numero aaa (1942) 
ical sites along its course. Sir Aure his 
discovered many archaeological 4 Bahawalpur 
course in the former Bikaner Kr anch (Drish- 
states. A. Ghosh (1952) traced a 5r 


LN i Rajasthan an 
advati) of this river E o and Rang 


region. The 
en forced to 
cal environ. 
€ cultivation 
ing of millets 


Field (1959) continued the s o 
Bahawalpur and located m E cue 
More recently, Mughal (1981) Á Hakra are, 
nearly 400 sites of Pre a : 
Early Harappan, Mature n s rey Wat 
pan (Cemetery ‘H?-Related), Pa or this vet 
and Medieval period cue of Rati 
between the Indian border an f the river, Lou 
yar Khan. On the lower course F 

Flam (1981) has located severa 
In the Indian part of this E t sl 
large number of Harappan A n utaries 
been discovered on its b 1973, T 
Suraj Bhan (1971-72a, 197 (nee Frenne 
Singh (1977), Katy F. Dala ss of the Mott 
(1972, 1981), and several officers ^ ng, í 
eological Survey of India ( 
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imat 

1981: Joshi 1978a, 1978b; Joshi 
1979; Lal 1977; Madhu Bala 


a more or less € 
Pakistan bor 


haggar (Gh 
1898). From this point onward, it takes a 


south-wester 


known as th 
Sind, it turns southward and flows in that direc- 


tion right down to its mouth in the Rann of Kutch, 
and is known variously as the Narra (Nara), 
Hakra or Sagara, Wahind, and Dahan. For the 
grater part of its course, the bed of the Hakra 
runs parallel to, and east of, that of the Indus. 

The width of the Hakra bed varies from 3 to 10 
km in different parts of its course. It was obvi- 
ously, therefore, a very large river during its 
lifetime. The large number of settlements found 
along its course dating broadly to the period 
4000-600 B.C., also shows that it must have been 
a perennially flowing mighty river. Today no per- 
manent settlement along its course is possible 
except where artificial irrigation has been provi- 
ded. It is also significant that, except in the up- 
mee part, the river receives no feeders, and, 

ae s the only source of its waters must have 

: a eran and snowmelt in the Himalayas. 
today's) es s increased rainfall (as compared to 
andi A s have, however, filled such a wide 
(1893: 52) ously long bed. Indeed, as Oldham 

pointed out nearly a century ago, 


lt Wo 
uld have j 
Meteorological paced the existence, previously, of such 


and of the Eus ioris as must have rendered the holy 

uring large mae an uninhabitable swamp. The neigh- 

Proportion, Thi ers, too, must in such case have been vast in 

Ome of them IS, as their channels show, they were not. 

eing fordable. in fact, which are mentioned in the Vedas as 
©, are so with difficulty at the present day. 


It is, 
Could meee clear that the Ghaggar-Hakra 
9m its cn ed as a mighty perennial river 
Equally large ri to the sea only if some other 
the Past, river was flowing in its channel in 


YDROL, 
o 
GICAL FLUCTUATIONS: YAMUNA AND. 
h Hi edi SUTLEJ 
Y Hákra S river? And where did it go leaving 
gete question channel? ; 
e o 
*Staphers, 5 has attracted the attention of 
Storians and archaeologists now 


- 600 B.C. It can, therefore, be 
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for more than a centu 
R.D. Oldham 1886: Sen) (Gn CR 
x ; Stein 1942: Ghosh 1952: 
Erikson 1959). The ancient river has X 
identified by most scholars with ios 
Hindu tradition. S the Saraswati of 
à n. Saraswati is one of the holiest 
rivers of the Hindus. According to living H 
tradition, the river flows through a us 
A subterranean 
channel and joins the Yamuna at Prayag (Allaha- 
bad) to form, together with the Ganga, the 
Triveni Sangam (confluence of three holy rivers). 
This myth or legend would appear to enshrine 
the folk memory of a period when the Saraswati 
and the Yamuna did actually converge above 
ground. Subsequently, the Yamuna probably 
shifted its course leaving the Saraswati in posses- 
sion of a dry channel, and helped create the myth 
of the river having gone underground. In the Rig 
Veda, the Saraswati is described as a large and 
rapid river flowing from the mountains te the sea. 
It is called ‘the mother of rivers’ and a river that 
‘surpasses in greatness all other waters’ (Oldham 
1893: 49). But in the Mahabharata, the river is 
described as having lost itself in the sands. 
Although it is not possible to assign precise dates 
to these events, most scholars put the beginning 
of the Vedic period around the middle of the 
second millennium B.C. The Mahabharata period 
has, on archaeological grounds, been Rc 
coincide with the P.G.W. culture (Lal 1 á 
1981) which can be dated broadly s ag ES 
: -na river in the second 
Saraswati was a fully flowing Tue 
ac (and by implication earlier) hu 


At present, the Saraswati Í 
which originates in 
of the point where 


After flowing for 
Ghaggatr. Although below th 


combined stream is sho 


Ghaggar, it was formerly the 
he people, 4 
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of its course do not occur in ancient literature. 
They all seem to have been acquired in later 
historical or recent times. 

What river did then flow into the Saraswati (or 
present day Hakra) channel to make it a function- 
ing river, and when and how did it leave the 
Saraswati bed? 

There are only two large rivers—the Sutlej and 
the Yamuna—which are close enough to the 
Saraswati to have performed this role. Between 
these two Himalayan rivers there is no other gap 
in the Siwaliks through which a third large river 
could have entered the plains and flowed into the 
Saraswati bed. It is also significant that there are 
no Harappan sites on the Sutlej except in its 
upper course near the Siwaliks. Nor are there any 

Harappan sites on the present Yamuna channel. 


Bertie 


goes 


DOT 


Y 
e EU 
A M T imor — 
$ ie ET rY Á tár manaren ^ 
Á Fresno usce o munas nia Pa I^ 
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It, therefore, seems certain that 
nor the Yamuna flowed in thei 
tive channels during Harappa 
millennia B.C.). Both of them 
have flowed in the Saraswa 
Oldham (1874, 1893), considered both 

alternatives and came to the conclusion th M 
Sutlej rather than the Yamuna was flowin E ne 
Saraswati channel. However, we have i5 aa 
mber that when Oldham wrote, he did M 
at his disposal, the enormous volume of Na 
eological evidence pertaining to Harappan pr 
other cultures that has become available in last 
sixty years. His historical reasoning depended 
mainly upon the information available in Vedic 
and Epic literature and from the ruins of the anti- 
quity of which he had no clear idea. The new 


Neither the Sutle; 
ccu respec. 
n times (Srd-2nq 
could, therefore 
ti channel CF 


€ UATE mappa 
O PCUMATE MARA/YAR 

m Lare AXO DUGLIUMTE AAP 
g CANCER CULTURE 
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evidence has made it possible to 
onsider the question in a new perspective. 
Besides, recent research, specially by Raikes 

968) and Suraj Bhan (1972, 1973, 1975, 
1977), has produced archaeological, geomorphic 
and sedimentological evidence to show that the 
Yamuna did flow into the Saraswati in the past. It 
has, therefore, become necessary to examine the 
alternatives in the light of this new cumulative 
evidence. 

For such a re-examination, it is necessary to 
have a clear picture of the living and defunct river 
courses of the area in which the postulated vital 
changes in the course of the Sutlej and the 
Yamuna must have taken place. 

There are a number of, mostly dry, river-beds 
between the Yamuna and the Sutlej in Haryana, 
Punjab and Rajasthan. They all rise within a very 
limited area on the western slopes of the Siwalik 
Range, bounded on the south by the drainage 
atea of the Yamuna, and on the north by that of 
the Sutlej. None of them ever had any connec- 
tion with the glaciers of the higher levels nor with 
other, larger, catchment areas. The upper 
courses of these rivers run through steep narrow 
pe in the mountains, but below the 500 m 
e ES Eden considerably and gradually 
Cm m urther westward where the head of 
out i eee as the landscape levels 
dieg, a m contour, the country is 
cant, Here th a with only a slight westward 
to 10 km. The width of these rivers varies from 2 
or through a water, however, seasonally 
of the bed a ae year only in a narrow channel 
most dine. only for short distances. Over 
a flat, dry, h ourses, the rivers meander through 
flat topogra E and sterile desert. Because of its 
livers js, n ak the vast area covered by these 
flooding by th has always been, susceptible to 

e formation = waters of the Sutlej. This leads to 
abundant silt of vast lakes and their filling up by 

? rivers. and clay sediments brought in by 
ne Scouring a process sometimes necessitated 

his ig the onl ut of new courses by spring floods. 
of So Many x way one can explain the presence 
a a limited sc courses in a very limited area 
S these rivers ED of water. The lower courses 
189 ing Gm oM silted up, have been, and 

Bol. ikson 1959) d upon by sands (Oldham 
merit pue Of the ex 

Sand of th 


cessive silting and encroach- 
ese river-beds, they are only 
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discontinuously visible on th 

reason, there are some me ihe 
courses as traced by different scholars. All ae 
courses may probably be visible on 1: 50,000 
sheets, but this author has not had BEANS to 
them. The map (fig. 48. 5) showing the river 
courses of the area has been drawn from 
1.1,000,000 National Atlas sheets. It shows only 
some of the river-beds. C.F. Oldham (1893), 
however, has shown many more beds, specially 
between the Ghaggar and the Sutlej (fig. 48.6). 
His map is probably based on the work of R.D. 
Oldham (1886). B.M: Pande (1977: fig. 2:21) 
has also shown the same rivers though his align- 
ments differ slightly from those given by C.F. 
Oldham. The picture that emerges from a study 
of these maps as also from the accounts of Ghosh 
(1952), Erikson (1959) and Suraj Bhan (1972, 
1973) can be summarized as follows: 

The Ghaggar or Hakra is formed by a combi- 
nation of two rivers which meet near Wallur 
(Oldham 1893: 57) or to the west of Anupgarh 
(Erikson 1959: 23) on the Indo-Pakistan border. 
These are named the eastern and western Hakra 
by Oldham, while Ghosh (1952) who explored 
the 'eastern Hakra’ uses the name Ghaggar for it. 
The eastern arm of the Hakra is formed by à 
combination of four rivers which are named, 
from east to west: (1) Chautang (Chitrung oto) 

am) or Drisha ] 
E í Wah or Sonamwal or Sirhind 
Chautang flows 2 
Yamuna from the hi 
Karnal where the tw 


utang taking á 50 

reese ei south. At p TM ees 
dries up near the village of Safi 7 Dp 
(1952) was able to trace its course a d 
able distance further to the soU s dcs 
towns O Bhadra and No þr A 
where it must have J a E 
Hansi branch of the E Eg 
through this bed. T Chautang 
of, and parallel to it, ÍS a e soins the 

SA : The Harappan 
(EH at the tow f Pehowa: TE entis 

: f Banawali is p bably nee 
site O að is e 
bed. T ich le 

few kil 
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jesu nearly 100 km north-east of this town. 

western arm of the Hakra is formed by a 
n of three rivers each of which is 
com Á ag Naiwal. They are designated eastern, 
Eo and * western Naiwal According to 
Oldham (1893: 58) these streams meet near Kur- 
rulwala (29 033) N: 73°52’ E) south of the town 
of Abohar in Punjab. In the map published by 
Pande (1977: fig. 2.21) the eastern and middle 
Naiwals are shown joining the Ghaggar south of 
Hanumangarh, as well as the western Naiwal a 
little further west. Between the western Naiwal 
and the Sutlej, Oldham has shown two more dry 
beds both of which join the Sutlej. The eastern of 
these beds is known as the Dhunda. 

Oldham was of the opinion that the Sutlej 
flowed into the Hakra or Saraswati through each 
of these dry beds, gradually shifting its course 
fom east to west. When the Sutlej shifted its 
course westward 


and abandoned the eastern arm of the Hakra, the Saraswati, 
an had been a tributary, was left in possesion of the 
eserted channel, in the sands of which its waters were swal- 


lowed up’ (Oldham 1893: 59). 


a d took place between the period of the 
ths aui and that of the Mahabharata. After this, 
Hakra ne flowed into the western arm of the 
finally ER each of the three Naiwals, and 
in the ieee its course more or less due west 
ns E cenutry AD. to flow into the 
eh rough the two dry beds between 
EE aiwal and the present Sutlej. 
thesis are arguments in support of his hypo- 
Summari quite convincing, and can be 
atised as follows. 
combined a ation of the name Sutlej to the 
ence, is à ee stream, below the conflu- 
ound in en ern innovation, and is not to be 
€ united writings, Hindu or Mohammedan- 
known as ean of Beas and Sutlej was never 
been penc au or Satludra. Instead it has 
ÍS day, the as Vipasa, Beas and Beah. Even to 
e boatme river below Ferozepur is known to 
Show pre n as Beah or Garrah. All this seems to 
nd t clearly that the Sutlej is an interloper, 
Otherwise a the orginal stream. Had it been 
Name throno, Greater river must have retained its 
io t Sh Out its course. 
$ form e En the old river beds which combine 
Ra OE have been traced to within so 
ce of the Sutlej that they could not 
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po p belonged to any other stream. 

e old channels of the Hakra diverge 
from the direction of Ropar where the Sutlej en- 
ters the plains and each is said to have been in 
turn the bed of that river. On the banks of each of 
them are towns which, though now more or less 
decayed, were once places of importance. 

4. The local traditions of the land between the 
Sutlej and the Saraswati all agree that until 
Mus'im times, the Sutlej flowed into the Hakra 
channel and that till then the country along its 
banks was fertile and prosperous. 

5. There is a traditidn that the Wah was once 
the old bed of the Sutlej. 

Oldham's another inference that the Yamuna 
could not have flowed into the Saraswati bed is, 
however, not based on convincing arguments. In 
fact, he does admit that: 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that the Jumna may 
at some very remote period have taken a westerly instead of 
an easterly course and joined the Hakra; for, as observed by 


R.D. Oldham of the Indian Geological Survey, this old river- 
bed lies between the fan or talus of the Jumna, and that of 


the Sutlej (Oldham 1893: 55). 


Elsewhere (Ibid: 58) he says: 
rn arm of the Hakra is joined bya dry 


n d Ms It is suppose 
to have once been continuous with the Chitrung stream, 
which has been identified with the Drishadvali. 
Yet, he is disinclined to accept b 
because ‘Tradition, however, is E 
Vedas (Ibid 5 


pient SC 
Oldham's vie 

nced by he referen Y. 

and Epic literature, n a 
(i) Inthe only place e B 

mentioned in the Rig Ve 
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In other words, since literary tradition says that 
the Yamuna was flowing in its present course, it 
could not have flowed elsewhere. 

Here it is important to remember that Oldham 
was writing at a time when the history of India 
was not known to extend beyond the period of 
the Epics and the Vedas. With our present 
archaeological knowledge, however, we know 
that there is no contradiction in the Yamuna hav- 
ing flowed during the Epic and probably even 

during the Early Vedic time in its present course, 
and during pre-Vedic or Harappan times in a dif- 
ferent course. 

The available archaeological evidence suggests 
that this indeed was the case: 

(1) The total absence of Harappan sites along 
the present course of the Yamuna shows that the 
river was not flowing in its present course during 
the Harappan period. 

(2) The presence of many Painted Grey Ware 
(P.G.W.) sites on the Yamuna shows that the 
river had shifted to its present channel by P.G.W. 
time. The association of the P.G.W. culture with 
the Mahabharata epic has been fairly convinc- 
ingly demonstrated (Lal 1954-55, 1981). 

(3) Raikes (1968) has shown, on geomorphic 
and sedimentological evidence that the Yamuna 
I ene in id Ghaggar channel dur- 

: eomorphic evi 
consists of the migration of the Cc eal 
nel of the Yamuna across the 10-15 km width of 
the plain. To the west, the plain sl 
towards the Indus. The present W Td aay 
Canal evidently incorporates cu nuna 

considerable parts 

o aer pene that followed the M 
stern boundary of the plain. The sedim 

logical evidence consists of the Ála ento 


‘a coarse, greyish sand ve, 
found in the bed of the pr 


ry similar in mineral c 
ontent to th 
esent-day Yamuna’ 3i 
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imply simply the capture or abando 

nm 
Ghaggar channel by the Yamuna. Res of the 
related these episodes with MS. cor- 
cultures in the following manner: ted 


]. Westward diversion to Indus 
(coinciding with Harappan 
occupation) 

2. Eastward diversion to Ganga 1750-11008.c 
(coinciding with abandonment) (650 years) E 


2500-17505.c 
(750 years) 


3. Westward diversion to Indus 1100-500 B.c 
(coinciding with Painted Grey (600 years) 
Ware) 

4. Eastward diversion to Ganga 500-100 B.c. 
(coinciding with (400 years) 


abandonment) 
5. Westward diversion to Indus 100 8.c.-A.D. 500 
(coinciding with Early Historic) — (600 years) 
6.  Eastward diversion to Ganga in 
about A.D. 500 
(coinciding with abandonment) 


Raikes' second and third westward diversions 
take into consideration only the archaeology of 
the Ghaggar valley and totally ignore the 
archaeological and historical evidence of the 
Yamuna valley. They appear to be forced upon 
to explein the presence of Painted Grey Ware 
and Rang Mahal cultures on the Ghaggar. How- 
ever, basing on the total archaeological evidence 
both on the Ghaggar and the Yamuna, there 
seems little doubt that, during Harappan times, 
the Yamuna was flowing in the Ghaggar channel 
and subsequently, it has always flowed in its pre 
sent channel. 


ich of 
The question then arises as to through which o 


he 
the many existing and obsolete channels of ar 
Ghaggar did the Yamuna flow into the Sr 


view, the most important O , ü 
appears to be the Chautang or the Dres 
since a large number of Early and Moa today 
pan sites have been located on it. Thoug Ghos 
the Chautang dries up east of Sand ae 
(1952) was able to trace its course rig by O 
Ghaggar near Suratgarh. Ás suggeste e flowed 
ham also, Yamuna is most likely to E course 
through this channel during its westw? 
in prehistoric times. have 
The EU ord shift of the Yamuna d have 
taken place through the channels 972). 0 
recently been traced by Suraj Bhan north of 
of these starts from near Indri, 2 of 180 7 
Karnal and is traceable for a aitan ese 
up to Tigrana near Tosam in the sog 
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el runs along the course of the West 
Canal up to Mundak and then along the 
h of the same canal up to Safidom. 
| is marked by sand dunes along its 
ular band of fresh water vegetation in 
its course and thick depòsits of the grey sands so 
a of the Yamuna,in the wells dug along the 
tradition also associates this chan- 
nel with the old course of the Yamuna. East of 
hannel is lost in the sands. Suraj 


sites on this channel. The scarcity of P.G.W. sites 


here suggests t 
shifted eastward 
period. Suraj Bhan has located two more chan- 


nels further east with late Harappan and P.G.W. 
sites on them, thus providing further evidence for 
the eastward shift of the Yamuna. This eastward 
diversion of the Yamuna to its present channel 
and the westward diversion of the Sutlej into the 
western arm of the Hakra, sometime in the Late 
Harappan times, must have left the channel of 
the Ghaggar (Saraswati) dry over a long distance 
(up to Wallur where the western arm of the Hakra 
joined it). This must have created the myth that 
Saraswati went underground to join the Yamuna. 


DECLINE OF INDUS CIVILIZATION — FRESH LOOK 


a hypothesis of Singh's, namely, that a 
decline " rainfall around 1800 B.C. led to a 
p the Indus Civilization can now be 
vn Cad incidentally be mentioned that the 
at Lunk; S ecline in rainfall is not certain. While 
started A in the arid belt,the lake had 
event ae up around 2000 B.C., the same 
Dlace a th ambhar, in the semi-arid belt, took 
ain such Vd years later. It is difficult to exp 
Points GE ES time difference between two 
event far f 0 km apart. Singh's dating of this 
eed of oe ore seems to be influenced by the 
atcha econciling the climatic evidence with 
ut ological data. 
<cline S us examine the evidence for the 
is und e Indus Civilization. 

Bc, ara eniable that in the 18th-19th centuries 
Were re pan cities declined, and some of them 
Many cau abandoned. In the lower Indus valley 
tedur sare’ for this event have been suggested: 
of th ae rainfall (Marshall 1931); exhaustion 
Faltservig Bae resources (Wheeler 1968; 

61, 1967); excessive flooding 
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Rai 
tates SS 1966); and Aryan invasion 
Á ). Though some of these explana- 
tions have been questioned (Dales 1964, 1966: 
Possehl 1967; Lambrick 1967), the fact of 
decline and abandonment of the cities is acce- 
pted by all critics. There is also an undeniable 
decline in material prosperity and in civic 
standards. But this decline did not lead to a 
decrease in population. It only forced the popula- 
tion to migrate from the lower Indus valley into 
Saurashtra and from the Hakra-Ghaggar valley 
into north Punjab, Haryana and the upper 
Yamuna-Ganga doab, The sudden proliferation 
of Late Harapan sites in Saurashtra, north-east 
Punjab and Haryana and the upper Yamuna- 
Ganga doab attests to this migration. 


At least in the case of north Punjab and the 
upper Yamuna-Ganga doab, rainfall is not signi- 
ficantly higher than in the adjoining parts of 
Punjab and Haryana which had witnessed dense 
human settlements during the Early and mature 
Harappan times. Therefore, these new regions o 
colonization could not have conferred any signi- 
ficant advantages to the immigrants. On the other 
hand, the shift of the courses of the Yamuna and 
Sutlej to the east and west, respectively, would 
have considerably reduced the availability o 
both surface and sub-surface water in the Ghag- 


gar valley. This would, i 
adversely aff 


n due course, have 


have accoun 

opulation into Guja 

enomeno! y 
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ARIDITY: SECOND MILLENNIUM — FRESH LOOK 


The fourth and final hypothesis of Singh is that 
aridity between 2000 and 1000 B.C. is responsi- 
ble for the ‘hiatus’ between the Harappan and 
! P.G.W. cultures. This too does not stand the 
E scrutiny of new archaeological evidence. Recent 
excavations by the Archaeological Survey at 
Bhagwanpura, in the district of Kurukshetra 
(Haryana); Dadheri in the district of Ludhiana, 
Nagar and Katpalon,both in the district of 
Jullandur (Punjab), and Manda on the Chenab in 
Jammu have shown that the P.G.W. culture co- 
existed with the Late Harappan at these sites 
(Joshi 1977, 1978; Lal 1979). Gupta (Gupta and 
Ramachandran 1977) suggests 1300 B.C. for this 


E overlap phase. This new evidence eliminates the 
4 - ‘hiatus’ between the Harappan and P.G.W. 
3 cultures and effectively knocks the bottom out of 


the desiccation hypothesis of Singh. Even in 
the north Rajasthan part of the Ghaggar valley, 
the new evidence available suggests that there 
was no ‘hiatus’ between the Harappan and the 
P.G.W. cultures. Black-and-red Ware has been 
found in profuse quantities in association with 
Painted Grey Ware both in surface explorations 
and in the excavation at Sardargarh in this region 
(Pande 1977: 56). Archaeological research dur- 
NE ing last two decades has amply demonstrated 
that in north-east Rajasthan (Jodhpura and Noh) 
and in the central Yamuna-Ganga doab (Atran- 
E Painted Grey Ware was preceded by an 
independent phase of Black-and-red Ware cul- 
ture which, in turn at many sites, was preceded by 
OCP or Degenerate Harappan. Fresh field rese- 
arch in Ghaggar valley in Rajasthan and a re- 


evaluatioin of the older evidence is most likely to 


show a continuity of occ i 
E upation in this 
— from Harappan to Painted Grey Ware. E 


However there is evidence t 
owever, : o show that - 
n during the Painted Grey Ware a 
ch ‘Sparser in the Ghaggar valley. In the 
stan part of the this valley, only 14 sites of 
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period: (i) the Ghaggar (or Saraswati 
flowed all the way to the sea, but 
upper part of its course; and (ii) tha 
bed had considerably shrunk. This must natur n 
have been the consequence of the p y 
the Yamuna from the Ghaggar channel to its re 
present channel. 


) no longer 
only in the 
t its original 


SUMMING UP 


We can now summarize the conclusions of this 
lengthy review of archaeological and palaeo- 
environmental evidence as follows: 

(1) The sedimentological evidence from the 
playas, the stabilization of extensive sand dunes 
formed during the arid Upper Pleistocene, and 
widespread appearance of microlith-using and 
hunting-gathering-pastoral populations in West 
Rajasthan supports Gurdip Singh’s hypothesis 
based on palynological evidence that rainfall had 
increased in early Holocene times. 

(2) The complete absence of farming-based 
sites earlier than 2000 B.P. in western Rajasthan 
(the area of the lakes that produced the climatic 
sequence) and on the north Gujarat plain does 
not support the hypothesis that cereal agriculture 
had appeared in this region as early as 7000 B.C. 

(3) Harappan sites are totally absent in (sir 
ern Rajasthan except on the Ghaggar river in the 
north-western corner of this state. Similarly, such 
sites are missing on the north Gujarat plain 
drained by the Mahi and the Sabarmati po 
Both these areas are agriculturally very fe A 
provided necessary moisture for crops ÍS Mer 
able. The failure of the Harappans to c? Pio 
these extensive alluvial plains shows tha 
increase in rainfall postulated by 
3000 B.C. was not strong enough t 


Himalayas and its channel pass T and 
Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, No jt shou! 
Sind to its mouth in the Rann of ^U resence 9 


therefore be possible to explain the P orth-east 

Harappan sites on this river in t M are also 

corner of Rajasthan by factors % í he cours? 

applicable to other sites on the rest o 

of this river. aero MAL 
(5) The geographical distribution «og: 

Harappan sites reveals 


5 re (0) á A 
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i ur on the Indus, in Kutch- 
parappa" po Ere Ghaggar, but the greatest 
guasto is again in the middle Ghaggar- 
In Late Harappan times, there is a 
umber of sites in the middle Hakra 
Cemete ‘EP -related) and in the Indus 
Jhukar culture), but there is a remarkable 
on of settlements in Saurashtra and in the 
haggar-Sutlej valleys. The Harappans 
also cross the Indus system to colonize the upper 
Yamuna-Ganga doab during this period. The 
Degenerate Harappan (OCP) sites are mainly 
located in the upper Yamuna-Ganga doab but 
there is also a sporadic expansion in the central 
doab and even further east. 

(6) This pattern of settlements shows that, 
except in Saurashtra, Harappan culture was 
essentially a riverine culture, flourishing in the 
valleys of the Himalayan rivers whose flood 
plains are annually inundated by monsoon floods 
which spread fresh fertile silt and provide 
adequate subsoil moisture for agricultural crops. 

(7) The Harappan agricultural economy was 
pu based on the cultivation of wheat, barley, 
im Eres which are winter crops and can be 
dated De. flood plains of lerge, annually inun- 
Patter of a without artificial irrigation. This 
intheniver griculture could have been practised 
inthe Reus existing in the Harappan zone 
uring em climatic conditions. Higher rainfall 
ourishing dr times was not necessary for the 
Valleys, this economic pattern in these river 

8 
m ne Cheren today is a dead river, 
the time um source in the Siwaliks. But during 
millennium Ae Rig Veda (middle of second 
Owing from E it was a mighty river and was 
Wide bed (u e mountains to the sea. Its very 
been a mic P to 10 km) also shows it to have 
be tr Mighty river like the Ind anu b d 

aced ri e indus. is bed can 
through ERI from its source in the Siwaliks 
ahawalpur. jab, Haryana, north-east Rajasthan, 
Kutch, he and Sind to its mouth in the Rann of 
Populations repr could have supported the large 

On of ae by the dense concentra- 
tel PPan and Early Harappan, Mature 
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bed, unless one or more of the la i 

rivers flowed through its channel cea 

phe coradeaien A A 
only by the Sutlej and the 

Yamuna. 

(10) The absence of Harappan sites on the 
Sutlej (except in its uppermost course along the 
Siwaliks) and on the Yamuna shows that these 
rivers were not flowing in their present channels 
during Harappan times. Indeed, the Sutlej was 
not flowing in its present course until the late 
medieval period. There is geomorphic, archaeo- 
logical and folkloristic evidence to show that both 
the Sutlej and the Yamuna were flowing into the 
Ghaggar channel in the past, and that they 
shifted to their present channels during early 
medieval times and Late Harappan times, 
respectively. 

(11) The shifting of the Yamuna from its an- 
cient course must have considerably reduced the 
volume of water in the Ghaggar bed. This woul 
have reduced the extent of annua 
consequently the po 


wards along the cour d 
and into areas with more assured Ta! 

sudden proliferation of Late 
ments in the upper reaches © 
tributaries, an 


e henomena à 
These pn€ nof ecological res lation 


n e 5 
fa Sr disastrous flooding 
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P.G.W. periods can, therefore, no 
be sustained by archaeological e me 
The smaller number of P.G.W. ae as 
compared to Harappan) in the Hakra valley : 
easily explained due to the reduced yone 5 
water in its bed caused by the shifting of the 
Yamuna from the Ghaggar to its present channel. 

In sum, the enormous volume of archaeologi- 
cal evidence now available from north-west India 
2 completely fails to sustain the overall hypo*hesis 

proposed by Gurdip Singh that fluctuations in 

rainfall played a decisive role in the emergence, 

: diffusion, prosperity afid decline of farming- 
p based cultures in the region. The only role the 
^ increased rainfall played was to arrest the hyper- 
aridity of the Upper Pleistocene, stabilize the 
sand dunes, accelerate the growth of vegetation 
and help in the emergence and spread of a 

nomadic hunting-gathering-pastoral economy. 

This pattern of life has persisted in the semi-arid 

and arid environments to this day. Agriculture 

based on dry farming of millet and related crops 

appeared in these regions only during the past 

2000 years and was probably a consequence of 

the increasing population pressure in neighbour- 

ing areas. With the appearance of agriculture and 

permanent habitation, overall vegetation density 

- and cover as also wild fauna was reduced, lead- 
- ing to a decline in the role of hunting in the 
= economy. Pastoralism, however, proved to be 


- the best adaptive-strategy and has persisted to 


crt NOTES 


í iplinary research project on ‘Early Man and 
s Environment in North-West India’. Other 
embers taking part in this project are S.N. 
guru (Deccan College, Pune), D.P. Aarawal 
(Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad) 
LP. Dhir (Central Arid Zone Research Insitute, 
Jodhpur), and R.d. Wasson and Gurdip Singh of 
e National University, Canberra, 
ing extensive explorations in 
ion at Jayal and 


1. Since 1977, this writer is directing a multi- - 
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being analysed by Gurdip Singh, sedi 
cal by Wasson and Rajaguru, and r 
samples by Agrawal. Preliminary res 
studies show that the lake had already starteq 
carrying water in the oterminal Pleistocene. 

2. The term ‘Pre-Harappan’ is here used for 
Neolithic-Chalcolithic cultures antedating Kali- 
bangan I, Kot Dijian and Amarian cultures for 
which this term has traditionally been used in 
archaeological literature. For these latter cultures, 
I have used, following R.M. Mughal, the term 
‘Early Harappan’. 

3. A comprehensive and up-to-date map of 
Harappan sites is an essential prerequisite for an 
understanding of the geographical distribution of 
Harappan culture. Unfortunately, no such map 
exists. Maps presently available of the entire 
Harappan zone (Mughal 1973a; Thapar 1981) or 
parts of its (Madhu Bala 1978; Suraj Bhan 1972, 
1973: LA.R. 1976-77, fig. 3) are highly unsati- 
sfactory because of their incompleteness, very 
small size and poor quality printing, the last often 
rendering them illegible. Jansen (1980) has done 
a commendable job in listing 331 sites, most of 
them with their geocoordinates and dime 
but the map published by him suffers from b 
of the defects noted earlier about other map s 
these reasons | had intended preparing a pst 
and comprehensive map of the entire M. 
region, but unfortunately, this could not n 
ble because of the constraint of rn d 
therefore, prepared two maps: One Harappan 
general map, showing the total Eo ^i sites (fg. 
culture and relative regional Mer s compte 
48.4), and the other a larger ana © Rajasthan, 
hensive map of Harappan sites in (fia. 48.5) 
Punjab, Haryana and Uttar Prades a possible f 
Even in the latter map it has not Had cio 
show all the sites in the upper he ace. Due to 
doab because of the constraint T NE site data 
deficiencies inherent in the aur accurate, ut á 
the larger map cannot be js sofið ae 
does succeed in giving us a df HarapP 
picture of the distribution pattet 
sites in north-west India. 


Mentologi. 
adiocarbon 
ults of these 


hs d n 
Makkhan Lal, my researc Harappa” s 
pared a tracing of the base E m onal Að 
in north-west India (fig. 48- under mj $e 
sheets and plotted the 5! p : 


vision. R.B. Sapre prepared t 


Digitized j 
gitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
ri 
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ir 


|o made the final copies of the maps in figs. 
: 4, 6 originally drawn by P.R. Kulkarni. 
Kulkarni has drawn the other three maps (fig. 48. 


1-3). 
To all these gentlemen I record my grateful 


thanks for their valuable help. 
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Yash Pal, Baldev Sahai, R.K..Sood and D.P. Agrawal 


Remote Sensing of the ‘Lost’ 
Sarasvati River 


The area lying between the rivers Indus and 
Ganga has been the cradle of many important 
civilizations. The availability or lack of waters in 
the rivers flowing in this region determined the 
growth or decay of these civilizations. The river 
Sarasvati is said to have been a mightier river 
than even the Indus in the Vedic and pre-Vedic 
oe Stein (1942) refers to the fact that in at 
ee three passages in the Rigveda, the oldest 
á PE record in any Indo-European language, 
SM course has been mentioned which corre- 
Gha $ to the present Sarsuti (Sarasvati) and 
the d Nadistuti, the famous hymn, describes 
the € as flowing between the Yamuna in 
is Ta the Satudri (Satluj) in the west. Since 
this desc ne present rivers obviously fits in with 
as Ern the appellation ‘lost’ Sarasvati 
ical river, een applied to this once mighty histor- 
T R 
te 5 A cee literature on the subject 
esiccation e Sarasvati and to explain the 
Ses, often is region. A variety of hypo- 
Various sci conflicting, have been put forth by 
ses Gree Ue Che (1874), Krishnan 
To ar, (1975). Singh (1952), Stein 
las obvious ndras (1967). Inadequacy of data 
tion. Toh y lent itself to a variety of interpreta- 
Sat inner a fresh look at the problem, Land- 
palaeo cha has been used for delineating the 
a DCN E of the Satluj, the Yamuna an 
ERR Sa as to unravel the mystery of the 
Pits syno awe find that the Landsat imagery 
ence for the ae views provides quite clear evi- 
ence the elineation of the palaeo-channels 
Course of the Sarasvati. 
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the Satluj, the Ghaggar, the Sarasvati, the takes a MA almost right-angled, turn to the 
Markanda, the Chautang, the Yamuna and their west near Ropar. It continues to flow Westward 
Pace for more than 150 km and is then joined by the 

The rivers Satluj and Yamuna are perennial Beas, which comes from the northeast, near 
rivers, rising from the Himalayas and fed by Harike. Only after this confluence the Satluj turns 
glaciers. The rivers Ghaggar, Sarasvati, southwest (fig. 49.1) 

- Markanda and Chautang all rise from the Siwalik The study of Landsat imagery brings out h 
Hills and are non-perennial. They flow mainly following: the 
during the monsoon. At present none of them á 
reaches the sea or joins any major river as a (i) The sharp westward right-angled bend (fig. 
tributary. 49.2) in the course of the Satluj is sugges- 215 

These river systems can be grouped into two tive of its diversion in the past, as at the 
main systems : (i) The Satluj System, and (ii) The point or river capture or stream diversion 
Ghaggar System. similar elbows develop. No physical obstru- 
The Satluj Syst ction has been reported which could be 

e Satluj System 


responsible for this diversion. 


Rising in the Himalayas, the present Satluj River 
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" 


Fig.49.1, Northwestern Indian subcontinent with its 


Present river system and the major palaeo-channels as 
: deciphered from the Landsat imagery 
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Fig.49.2. A detailed delir:eation of the present river and 
the palaeo-channels of the Satluj an 


(ii) There ; th 
T e old bed of the S. i 
o VETT 25 km south of Patiala which is 
Considerabl misfit if we take into account the 
Upstream eta bed of the Ghaggar 
explaine d a is sudden widening can be 
ing the Gha y if a major tributary was join- 
imagery dam at this place. The satellite 
Joining the G show a major palaeo-channel 
Th haggar here (fig. 49.3 
th uS We se oe) 
e Satly 


lí we a 
e oats that the Satluj was coming 
it some -channel into the Ghaggar 
ations are yore of time in the past. Our 
upported by the field data of 
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d the Yamuna joining 


Singh (1952) who mentions a channel starting 
near Ropar and leading towards Tohana (29° 


3-5 N, 759 5-5E). 
The area along t 
called ‘dhaia’ meaning an 
(Singh 1952). 
For the diversion of the Satl 
causes could be responsible: 
d the Satluj to 


uplift which force 


(i) Tectonic 
ts channel and to start flowing 


abandon i 
westward. 
(ii) Capture of the Satluj by a tributary of the 
river Beas through headward erosion; an 
a fault through which the Satluj 


his old course of the Satluj is 
upland or a high bank 


uj three mein 


(iii) Existence of 
diverted. 
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The physiography of the region shows that 
rd (elevation less 


there is a depression westwa 
that 230 m) of the old Satluj bed and a corres- 
ponding uplift eastward (elevation more than 250 
m). This may have gradually forced the Satluj to 
flow through its present channel. It is amply 
demonstrated by the multitude of small channels 
(fig. 49.4) into which the Satluj braided till it 
found its present channel (figs. 49.3 and 4). If 
one examines the old bed of the Ghaggar 
(Sarasvati) it shows a peculiar feature: it tends to 
flow along straight lines joined together at sharp 
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angles (figs. 49.1 and 3). Obvious| 
a structural control as the old Gha 
have flowed into an unstable channel 
by the lineaments, probably enecki RAN 
might have required only a little tect e T 
ment to disturb its previous course = d Ga 
into its present channel. noe 
Our studies thus show t 1 
main tributary of the Ghasger Sn NN a 
quently the tectonic movements may hav Me 
the Satluj westward and the Ghaggar a 2 
Wilhelmy (1969) considered the second alter- 


V, this teflects 
Sgar seems to 
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fd yh 
; Da 


seen in the figure 


ollection, Haridwar 


rpeLost Saraswat 

river capture. The Satudri might have 
natributary of the Vipasa (Beas) and through 
Mrd erosion captured the waters of the 
he down the Himalayas near Ropar. 


ver coming : á 
Tectonic movements may have aided the river 


natives i.e., 


the Satluj seems to have been 
echoed in a legend related in the Mahabharata 
which says that when Vasishtha threw himself 
into the Satluj to commit suicide the river broke 
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up into a hundred channels (Oldham 1874) 
We have also examined the Landsat is 
of the Indus system and it appears that the E 
luence of the Satluj with the Indus may not tae 
ancient feature. The palaeo-channel of the river 
Beas, which is quite conspicuous in Landsat 
Imagery, joined the Indus independent of the 
Satluj (fig. 49.1). There is a distinct palaeo- 
channel which seems to suggest that the Satluj 
flowed through the Nara directly into the Rann of 
Kutch (figs. 49.3 and 4). 


214 


The Ghaggar System 


We summarise below our observations on the 
Ghaggar system from the analysis of Landsat 
imagery. 

(i) The ancient bed of the Ghaggar has a 
constant width of about 6 to 8 km from 
Shatrana in Punjab to Marot in Pakistan 
(figs. 49.1 and 2). The bed stands out 
very clearly having a dark tone in the 
black-and-white imagery and reddish one 
in false colour composites. 


ar palaeo-channel southeast 
Markanda which joins the 


ancient bed of the Ghaggar near Shatrana 
Channel Y1 (1 and 2). The present Saras- 
h this channel. 


vati mostly flows throug! í 
nnel, Y2, which corresponds to Ain 
ms to join the — 
the present Chautang see 
Ghaggar near Suratgarh (fig: 49.1). E 
(iv) Near Anupgarh the ancient en 
bifurcates an both the s 
come to an abrupt ar já P 
i ar a lo 
terminates ne and 2 


(ii) There is a cle 
of the river 


ii) Another cha 


near Beriwala (fi 


terminal channels 


There 
connecting the 


the Luni. 
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= Á of time the Satluj was also flowing through it. The 
3 other major river system contributing waters to 
the Ghaggar may have been some prior channel 
of the Yamuna. The evidence regarding the 
palaeo-channels of the Satluj-Yamuna Divide 
can be interpreted in the following manner. The 
three palaeo-channels Y1, Y2 and Y3 shown in 
fig. 49.1 represent courses of some sizable 
ancient river which flowed south-east of the river 
Markanda and into the Ghaggar or into the 
Chambal during different periods. Channel Y1 
joined the ancient bed of Ghaggar, Channel Y2 
flowed into Chautang (Drishadvati) and Channel 
Y3 flowed through the present course of the 
Yamuna down to Delhi and then connected the 
small lakes south-eastward, past Bharatpur, and 
finally-joined, probably, the Chambal. One could 
give this vagrant river the name of Palaeo- 
Yamuna. lt would, therefore, mean that the 
Palaeo-Yamuna changed its course three times 
before assuming the present one. In the first 
instance it flowed through Channel Y1 into the 
ancient Ghaggar. Later on, it flowed through 
Channel Y2, which includes the present Chau- 
tang, and met the Ghaggar near Suratgarh. The 
third time it went southward and passed through 
the Channel Y3, joining the Ganga through the 
Chambal. 


a 


The Ghaggar continued to be a living river 
during the pre-Harappan (c. 2500-2200 B.C.) 
d. Harappan times (c, 2200-1700 B.C) 
g adic on dates). Even during the PGW times 
; me indication of habitation along the 
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1700-1000 B.C.). Thus we see that durin 
5000 years or so the rivers of this a 
changed their courses several times. 
The history of these palaeo-channels seems t 

be fairly clear now, but there are still soa 
lacunae in our knowledge as to the final date m 
the ancient Ghaggar. The satellite imagery seems 
to show as if it debouched into sea or a lake near 
Marot or Beriwala (fig. 49.1). But to bring the sea 
so far inland in the mid-Holocene times looks 
quite improbable. The work of Agrawal and 
Guzder (1972) and S.K. Gupta (1972) on the 
western coast shows that the magnitude of the 
mid-Holocene marine transgression was only of 
the order about + 5 metres from the present 
mean sea-level. Therefore we have to look for 
some other interpretation. 


g the last 
rea have 


A profile of the land elevation shows that the 
Ghaggar ends in a depression: both westward 
and north-eastward the land elevation rises. For 
miles and miles around Marot one finds numer- 
ous place-names with a suffix toba, which in the 


local language means a playa. This area may 


have been turned into a large lake in the first 
instance but desiccation led to the formation of 
playas. It is obviously improbable for such a 
mighty river to vanish into a shallow depression 
in its heyday. There is, therefore, a good possibil- 
ity that the Ghaggar flowed into the Nara and 
further into the Rann of Kutch without joining the 
Indus. 


The chain of tectonic events which diverted ie 
Satluj westward and the Palaeo-Yamuna So 
eastward was perhaps also responsible er h 
subsidence near Marot and Beriwala into E 
the Ghaggar seems to have vanished. This a d 
can explain the ‘death’ of such a mighty Er ie 
a lake because its main feeders, the Satluj a by 
Palaeo-Yamuna, were weaned away from ! 
the Indus and the Ganga, respectively. 
uity in 1968 


Raikes published a paper in Antiq ate 


on the vagrancy of the Yamuna. He exp 
the Banc sty Yamuna under the in ho 
of Coriolis force. He tabulated six shifts © 

Yamuna during the period 2500 B.C.-^D. das 
giving exact dates. It is difficult to unde te 
to why Coriolis force should a ound the 
Yamuna only and not other rivers 3 periods: 
world and why only during particu ES 


: intind 
We, however, feel the necessity of pon 


llection, Haridwar 
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dat the whole of the nortn-western India has to 
A taken into cosideration to understand the 
e 


vagrancy of practically all the ne in this region. 
The causes for this vagrancy lie in neotectonism 
shown by the.enechelon nature of the structural 
ontrol along the main river systems in this area. 
o evidence for neotectonism is very clear in the 
rock-cut terraces on ihe upper reaches of the 
Markanda, as pointed out by Rajaguru (1977). 
We have further evidence of earthquakes and 
abandonment of the site from the Kalibangan 
excavations (Lal 1979). The Mahabharata 
episode of Vashishtha mentioned earlier appears 
tobe an echo of the same tectonism. 

The short paper by Gose et al (1980) about the 
fluvial sedimentation in the Rajasthan desert 
covers palaeo-channel configurations, their 
chronology and their relationship with the 
palaeoclimatic changes. Our detailed study of the 
satellite imagery, employing all the available 
techniques. has however not shown any palaeo- 
channel which could join the river Luni with the 
old Ghaggar bed. We have therefore given the 
original Landsat imagery mosaic (fig. 49.2)so 
that our maps can be tallied with the observa- 
tional data. 
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western subcontinent have been caused by cli- 
matic, tectonic and anthropogenic factors 
Tectonic factors assumed such overwhelming 
importance only because the major channels like 
those of the Sarasvati were. structurally controlled 
by enechelon faults. It was because of this reason 
that even relatively minor tectonic movements 
caused considerable changes in the configuration 
of the palaeo-channels. The distribution of the 
archaeological sites was also determined by the 
vagrancy of these rivers. 


lennia B.P. north-western Rajasthan was a much 
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CONCLUSIONS 
Palaeo-environmental changess 1n the north- 


As discussed above, during the period 4-5 mil- 


greener place with the Sarasvati flowing through 
it. Some of the present rivers joined to make the 
Sarasvati a mighty river which probably dis- 
charged into the sea (Rann of Kutch) through the 
Nara, without joining the Indus. 

We have thus shown that the Satluj flowed into 
the Ghaggar once. Some ancient version of the 
Yamuna (we termed it Palaeo-Yamuna) changed 
its course, at least three times, before joining the ; 


Ganga through its present course- 


Concept Pub.) 55 E 
ikes, R.L. 1968. Antiquity, 
m 971. Ecology and f 
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M.R. Mughal 


The Post-Harappan Phase in 
Bahawalpur distt., Pakistan 


In February 1973, when the present writer pre- who also re-surveyed the area covered earlier by 

sented hispaper on the Present State of Research Stein, by K.N. Dikshit (1967), Katy F. Dalal = 
on the Indus Valley Civilization to the Inter- (1980) and a decade of excavations at f li: rp 
national Symposium on Mohenjo-daro held at bangan located on the Ghaggar by B.B. Lal and 
the site of Mohenjo-daro, Sir Mortimer Wheeler BK. Thapar have t changes in the 
who presided over the session, urged me to con- cultural mosaic o 
duct extensive surveys of "of Sir Aurel Stein's Bahawalpur. Furt i 
kind" in the so far unexplored regions of Pakistan day districts of Haryana and Punjab 

and especially in Bahawalpur which offered great field work by Suraj Bhan (1973 and 197 
promise for the archaeologists. It was unfortunate Shaffer (Bhan and Shaffer 1978), follo 


that Sir Mortimer Wheeler did not live to see his admirable analysis of the new evidence (Shai 


wish come ture. The very next year in the cold 1980 and 1980a) 


a. TA of 1974, a comprehensive programme of 
ield surveys was launched by Pakistan’s Depart- 
ment of Archaeology & Museums under the 


that region. 
out of isolate 


direction of the present author in the east-central of site-names. 

a of the Greater Indus Valley constituting the > ; i 

ormer State of Bahawalpur. Four seasons of = The field wor 

concerted efforts betwen 1974 and 1977 comp Bahawalpur calle 
exploration ever unde 


| 
E changed the archaeological map of central 
ti sat in addition to yielding an astonishingly 
cù cutural data. 
articulati 


c M of Bahawalpur, from Fort Abbas to 

1941 ae was first examined by Aurel Stein in 
akra Ri #2) „who followed the dry bed of the 

along th iver in continuation of his explorations 
Ndian St same river course called Ghagger in the 
Y Hen d of Rajasthan. Some sites Were visited 

tions E Field (1959) but no proper explora- 
1950's e pcan were undertaken. Prior to the 
ahawal entification of meagre evidence from 

( ature) Ha was generally based on the known 
Ory; furth arappan materials. In the Indian terri > 
er explorations by A. Ghosh (195 
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resented at the site 
o fallin the second 
all concentrated in 
Ipur, yielded 


ery H phase of occupation rep 
of Harappa which is believed t 
millennium B.C.; and 14 sites, 
the north-eastern part of Bahawa 
characteristic Painted Grey Wares (hereafter 
PGW) asociated with an abundance of red wares 
which are generally bracketed within the first half 
of the first millennium B.C. The remaining sites, 
including standing monuments, belonged to the 
historic and Medieval periods (fig. 50.1). Initial 
comments on the protohistoric data were pre- 
sented for the first time after four years work to 
an International Seminar on the Indus Valley 
Civilization held at Karachi between December 
30, 1978 and January 2, 1979 (Mughal 1980). In 
the meantime, the entire data have been 
analysed and studied in detail and presentd in the 
final report entitled: Archaeological Survey in 
Bahawalpur (Mughal 1982). The present paper 
which addresses itself to the post-Harappan 
scene of the Ghaggar and, therefore to the PGW 
sites only, is based on the data presented in the 
final report on Bahawalpur. 


Since the 1950's, the PGW have been gaining 
increasing significance in South Asian later pro- 
tohistory. These have been recognised as a dis- 
2 tinct grey coloured ceramic group made of fine 
að and well-levigated clay and well fired. This group 

t is either plain with smooth surface on both sides 
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but often showing application o 
or painted with black linear desi 
are limited mostly to small an 
cups, bowls and dishes with i á 
strainght or flared-out rim and oten ied 
tion at or above the base. Red pottery du Ner 
the painted and unpainted PGW We 
occurs in limited number. The other " 
associated with the PGW and representing E 
95 per cent of the total assemblage m. 
plain, stamped and incised red wares of Neen 
fabrics, forms and even firing process. Examples 
of pottery fired to red colour externally and black 
core or/and inner surface which is often labelled 
as ‘Black-and-red Ware’ are also reported with 
the PGW or their associated assemblages. To 
date, the PGW has been identified at more tha , 
three hundred sites located in western Uttar 
Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana and northern Rajas- 
than (Tripathi 1976). A number of sites have also 
been trenched to varying scale during the past 
thirty years. 


The research on the PGW and interpretations 
of the associated materials have largely remained 
focussed on their assumed connection with the 
early movements of the Aryan speaking people 
into South Asia and their material culture. The 
radiocarbon dates so far available from the PGW- 
bearing deposit from widely-separated sites 
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ost- 


t them into circa 1100/1000 - 400 Bc. 

"m ASCA correction. However, the sites 

ve in Rajasthan, namely, Jodhpura and Noh 

(near Bharatpur area), apparently seem to fall in 

ihe first quarter of the 'first millennium B.C. (Lal 

1980). In Uttar Pradesh, Atranjikhera has yielded 
ihe earliest known date of 1155 B.C. (TF-191) 

with MASCA correction for the lowest PGW 
levels. While debate on precise chronological 
range of the PGW (Gupta 1978) and its cultural 
implication still continues, the claim by J.P. Joshi 
(1978) of possible links between certain Late 
Harappan traits and those of the PGW at 
Bhagwanpura and Dadheri and suggested conti- 
nuity from Siswal C-D (contemporaneous with 
Late Harappan) to the PGW period are promp- 
ling new interpretations (Shaffer 1980a and 
1980b) which sharply question the views based 
on linguistic and literary evidence concerning as- 
sumed population migration into South Asia dur- 
ing the first millennium B.C. and their association 
with the PGW. 


pracke 


Prior to the recent surveys in Bahawalpur, the 
PGW remained unknown in Pakistan due to lack 
of identification. Stein however did mention 
(1942) the presence of pottery with ‘impressed 
rere alona the north-eastern part of the 
ee This type of pottery is now recognised to 

P ed with the PGW material assem- 
" a n this context, it is pointed out that claims 

urrence of the PGW at Harappa (Allchin 


1968: 210) and Lakhyo-Pir in Sind (Agrawal and , 


M 1974: 127) have no validity. It seems 
Orms ok i grey pottery of different fabric and 
arappa ich did exist during the Mature and Late 
een es (Cemetery ‘H’ related) periods has 
e oc sed with the PGW. In Bahawalpur, 
an disturb materials collected from the surface 
od panned sections of the PGW sites afford 
allels with contemporary sites in north- 


S 
Pottery pee „Both plain and painted grey 
Impreso Ccur with the red wares decorated with 


at is me along with a limited number of 
Ider and i Black-and-red' pottery across the 
Proper def is found in such contexts which await 
have uc SS B.B. Lal and B.K. Thapar who 
ftom the P dna the entire unpublished collection 
280 also sites during their visit to Karachi in 
fho s eed the presence of red ware pieces 
sies e ahes with incurved or vertical sides 

tons which they thought were proto- 
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types of the Grey Ware forms of an ‘ 
early’ 

E a Put of any excavation, deii s 3 
à ong the South Asian scholars who E 

ave seen the assemblages from the PGW sites i id 
Bahawalpur during the past few years s s 
some of its materials could be equated with lie 
assignable to the first quarter of the first ri 
nium B.C. in India. The accompanying illustra- 
tions though very selective, show the recurrent 
ceramic types of the PGW. 


In all, fourteen sites representing, as far as the 
surface features indicate, settlements of the PGW 
period have been noted along 160 km long 
stretch of the old Hakra River bed (fig.50.2). All 
seem to represent single-period sites because no 
evidence of preceding or succeeding occupation — 
was found on any site. The sites are situated right | 
in river bed and along the lost course of the 
Hakra. That strip of river alluvium, 2 to 5 and 
even more km wide, is the most fertile belt of land 
now irrigated by the Hakra and Desert Branch 
canals. Few sites have been levelled down but — — 
those still intact, survive to the heights varying — 
from 1.8 to 4 m from the surrounding plain level 
An apparent blank area about 45 km long (fi . 
50.2) seen between Gharanwali (site No. 41) and 

Chak 103 (site No. 92), is at present very intei 
sively cultivated. The PGW sites must have exis 


ted there originally, all of which are wiped 


i irteen are l 
w. Among fourteen sites, thi 
fo : nd only one 


hectares in size à ; 
(No 40), located almost in the middle 
chain of sites between Yazman á 
border, spreads over an area of 
sites are less than one hectar 
between one and two hec re 
range from 2 to 4 hectare In are 


In order to 
ment patterns © 
reference seem 


ing 
menon preceding ST 
location. SiZ 
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seems to have forced abandonment of that area 
which was inhabited densely during the Late 
Harappan and earlier periods. All the known 
PGW sites mark new locations in an area most of 
which was already deserted during the Mature 
and Late Harappan periods or since the middle of 
the third millennium. In the first half of the third 
millennium however, the same area was densely 
populated when water flowed perennially in the 
north-eastern portion of the Hakra. The choice of 
the upper but already abandoned course of the 
Hakra for new settlements during the PGW (early 
first millennium B.C.) period seems to have been 
motivated, among other factors, by the meagre 
but precious amount of flood water still available 
there from the Ghaggar with seasonal regularity. 
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than those of the Late Hara 
ably to the limitations imp 
environment around the 
Thus, there is no comparison between the f, 
tionally articulated Late Þlarappan sites ami na 
of the PGW in terms of their size and | eee 
even cultural contents in Bahawalpur. 
When only the settlement sites of the PGW and 
Late Harappan are compared, atleast one com- 
mon feature stands out glaringly. Ina sample size 
of 26 settlement sites of the Late Harappan 
period (out of 50 sites of different categories) 
about 46 per cent measure up to 5 hectare in size: 
nearly 27 per cent fall between 5 and 10 hectare: 
two sites (7.7 per cent) and four (15.9 per cent 
cover 10-15 and 15-20 hectare area respectively. 
— br 


Ppan due most Prob- 
osed by the changed 
first millennium B.C 
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ctional categories: 26 per ce 
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8 Kudwala 
80a), being 
n settlement © 


the Late Harappan period. The e 
large (city?) centre amidst smaller se : 
(towns and villages?) is one of the consp 
features of the Indus Civilization during jdenced 
and Mature phases of developme"! 25 © x gettle- 
in Bahawalpur, particularly where oria urð. 
ment pattern has remained largely Un. si 
For example,another Mature HaraP 


uous 


pan city 5^ 
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post 
A Ganweriwala. sprawls ever an area of 81.5 
calle among 174 conten ary sites of various 
Tw id way between 

a. The same pattern of 

wing the Late Harappan 
the PGW period.Satwali 
g 13.7 hectare in size, is the largest settle- 
er contemporary sites not 

four hectare in size. 


Whether the emergence of a large centre among 
smaller. settlements during the PGW period 
; of the Harappan tradition or 


reflected continuity 
a basic change in the socio-economic and politi- 


cal organization, is a matter of further research. 


are " Enn 
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F.A. Durrani 


Some Early Harappan Sites in 
Gomal and Bannu Valleys 


Ever since the discovery of Mohenjo-daro (Mar- 
- shall: Mackay: 1936) and Harappa (Vats: 1 940), 
field researchers have been actively adding to our 
knowledge fresh geographical horizons of Indus 
Civilization, Till the time of Independence its ex- 
tent was confined to the Punjab, Sind and east of 
Baluchistan. The Indian archaeologists deserve all 
the credit for extending the borders of the Indus 
Civilization io Saurashtra, Rajasthan, east Punjab 
and the Ganga valley. In the late 60's and early 
10's the Department of Archaeology. University of 
Peshawar, contributed significantly in this respect 
x pushing its borders to the Pak-Afghan border- 
! e even though Stein's survey (1929) had failed 
! ee any protohistoric site in this area More 
E two dozen sites were revisited. besides dis- 
e a few protohistoric sites, €.G-: Hathala 
| Toad aran Shah along Dera Ismail Khan-Tank 
| vatin De following year A.H. Dani, while exca- 
| e Gumla, added many new sites to the list, 
iia 5 Ár Most important site of Rehman Dher 
| is x In 1976 a brief survey of Farid Khan 
| nnu E number of protohistoric sites in the 
| importa asin. Thus the last decade has been; ep 
lon is nt one as far as the extent of Indus Civiliza- 
Concerned. 


1 
| 
| D Goma Basin: GUMLA 
| hee Dani carried out limited but very impor 
| ons at Gumla, 12km from Dera Ismail 
-Tank Road. Through his wor 
hed a sequence, suggesting 
p : a 
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1978). 


Bannu Basin: Lewan 


In 1977-78 a joint expedition of Peshawar and 
Cambridge universities carried out six weeks 
Operations at the site of Lewan, Dre-Dares, 
located 23 km south of Bannu city, between the 
Tochi and Lewra rivers, The site covers a vast 
area, virtually littered with stone implements, e.g, 
axes, hammer-stones, grinders and lunates, leaf 
shaped arrow-heads or points, burins, scrapers, 
bead drills, blades, etc., in a variety of crypto- 
crystaline stones. Numerous types of finished as 
well unfinished heads were also recovered. Struc- 
tures, if there were any, seem to have been 
washed away by Lewra/Tochi streams. The site 
revealed several pits in’ round, rectangular and 
irregular shapes, full of broken pottery, .ash, 
d other items of gar- 
ad large tub or basin- 


The pottery Mainly represents Kot Diji and Re- 
hman Dheri II-III complex. It consists chi 


z include a dish-on-stands in dark (fig. 51.2) red or 
chocolate colour with black bands, a row of fish 
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Fig. 51.2 Painted pots from Lewan: (A) Dish-on-stand with 
fish motif (B) Bowl with mountain goat, bull and buffalo’s 
head, and pipal leaves. 


pan and even post-Harappan phase — an obser- 
vation that has to be substantiated or modified 
through further research at the site. 


Stone tools, beads, etc., are again similar ie 
those found at Lewan and Rehman Dheri. A 
round steatite seal, with geometric carvings is the 
most striking find at this site. 


GomaL PLAIN: REHMAN DHERI 


The most important work, west of the Indus is p 
one being carried on since 1976, jointly by a 
Departments of Archaeology University of Pes a 

War and Central Govt. of Pakistan under the ae 
tion of F.A. Durrani, at Rehman Dheri. The d 
among the contemporary sites so far Dee 
the sub-continent, 1800 x 1300 ft., Rehman £23 
is located on national grid 9054271, now ahoy de 
km north of Dera Ismail Khan city, with ae of 
31.50N, long. 70.54 E, about a mile to the we 


a t. It 
Dera-Bannu highway. At places it rises to 20 fi 


d d 
ies a parallelogram or rectangle amid eh 
solate Gomal plain. The plan also seem a 
aerial photograph. The site was pe 
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Excavations 
Įnarea A, a long trench consisting of ten squares 


(20' x 20^) were laid. All the squares revealed 20 

layers with 4 to 5 major structural levels. The burn- 

ing of some of the occupational phases is clearly 

visible in the sections but the nature and cause of 

this conflagration is still to be ascertained. The 

earliest occupational phase reveals round pits with 

mud walls. Most of these yielded large quantities 

of burnt wheat, barley and other grains, beside ash 

and charcoal. A survey of the local villages reveals 
that similar pits are still used as granaries with mud 
walls and thatched roof and with the burning of 
the roof, its charred debris of the contents are 
often recovered. Thus they may have been used 
for the same purpose, unlike Lewan garbage pits. 
The possible fortification wall built of dressed 
mud-slabs was traced up to 60’ in area A and was 
also attested at a few points around the site. In 
area B a large number of round furnaces were 
exposed. Structures (visible at the surface specially 
when the site is wet) consisted of mud platforms 
and mud-brick houses of square or rectangular 
shapes. The main street,exposed in area C, was 
about 35 ft. broad. 


d rich. It is mainly red and buff wares (with 
mese en well) and red slipped ware. It is 
boreal A , wheel-made and of fine quality; some 
me P vessels have also been recorded. The 
| Era Vessels recovered are large, medium and 
[^ lis Orage jars, cooking pots, plates, saucer, 
| li g cups, vases, lids, etc. It is well painted in 
P 


Pottery 
The ceramic industry from Rehman Dheri is ex- 


nea: q 

ae loma pattrens. Flowers and plants, ani- 
ON of RR are also there. Linear designs 
Sis ire, orizontal, as well as, vertical and obli- 
the bod m single, double or triple bands across 
Squares Y. Geometric designs include triangles, 


á ci d 
ter, » Circles, lozenges, crosses, etc. Most in- 


esti 

ða them is motif showing a square 

arms, E triangles at each end with concave 
n C RR a stylized fish design. One such 

9 es a tiny fish in the square. (fig. 


è 


; Sequence of Rehman Dheri-can be 
23 cultural phases or periods. 


} represents a ceramic asst 


IY A res 


zu I (lower), Rehman Dheri Il (in- 
Rehm n Dheri Ill (upper). The 


a a —— € 
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Fig. 51.3. Rehman Dheri Il and Ill painted pottery 
lage that appears to be proto-Kot Dijian. For, while 
some Kot Dijian elements do occur in slightly var- 
ied form, the bulk of the assemblage in the early 
levels is characterised by non-Kot Dijian elemen 
The intermediate phase (RHD Il) represents 
cal Kot Dijian specimens with some motifs, su 
pipal leaf, peacock (fig. 51.4), interesectit 
and some geometric designs, typical of 
Harappan phase. The succeeding 
yields somewhat evolved Kot Diji 
plex with more elements of conti 

arappan period. 
e anto aað Í) potter 
yields very fine drinking cups, vases, € 
etc., in thin fabric with extrem 
geometric, plant, animal, b 
Geometric and linear desit 
II pottery. But the most 
period is the fi 
white filling executed 


Dheri ll and Ill painted and knobbed ware 

thology. It is interesting to note that 
€ been shown in profile it is depicted 

rt ilar to those on dishes-on- 
The ‘double eye’ design is also 

1a and a pipal leaf (fig. 51.6) 

uld this Suggest the im. 

tin antiquity ? 

) pottery the knob- 
Of some interest. 
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Fia. 51.5. Rehman Dheri I: Drinking cups with fish motif á 
Variety of stone tools such as lunates, EL 
points or arrow-heads, saws, scrapers, burins, 


blades and axes (Farid Khan: 1979). Blades ie 
the upper level that 
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loser tO parallel-sided blades from the máture 
is phase. Most important of these tools seem 
P be bead drills. One such drill was found intact 
inside the attempted hole of an unfinished carne- 
lian bead. This and a large number of unfinished 
beads in lapis-lazuli, turquoise, carnelian, agate, 
etc., along with lumps of precious and semi- 
precious stones in all these varieties, suggest that 
Rehman Dheri served as a major trade-centre for 
the Gomal plain. This would also imply that the 
beginning of long-distance trade, and the estab- 
lishment of specialised crafts had already taken 
place long before the fully mature urban cities of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 


L7. Con 
Bega echt of (2) Proto Indus, and (2) 
in 


De former painted and engraved, from 
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Seals 
Rehman Dheri also stands unique in providing 

evidence of proto-Harappan seals and sealings as 

well as Harappan writing. From the earliest level 

(Period I) comes an ivory seal (fig. 51.7), measuring 

3 x 2.7 x .02 cm. The size of the seal tends to be 

squarish like most of those from Mohenjo-daro 

and Harappa. The seal is carved on both sides 

showing two mountain goats and a symbol of T 
and Lon one side, and two scorpions, a frog and T 
symbol on the other side. Although the animals 
shown on the Harappan seals are different, the 
symbols depicted here are those used in Harap- 
pan writing. It may be pointed out that even if the 
symbols were different from those on Harappan 
seals, the very idea of having animals along with 
symbols indicates an element of continuity from 
the proto-Harappan phase at Rehman Dheri to the 
mature period of Indus Civilization. 
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Fig, 51.8 — Compare Se potarg acd (Libo MU 2e 


writing. 
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į Marks on pots 
Gf d vessels from 
show certain symbols. These were 
near the bases or painted be 
examples of these also occu 
Sarai Khola (Halim 
1974), Kot Dij 


1977) and Kalibangan (Lal and Thapar: 
and were referred to as potter's marks. 
he beginning of excavations at Rehman 
it was suggested that perhaps these groups 
symbols provided a base for Harappan writing 
(Durrani: 1977). A comparison of these symbols 
ith those used in Harappan writing (fig. 51.8) 
incline one to agree with Lal (1974, 20-24) 
- that certain individual signs in groups of two on 
á from the proto-Harappan phase may have 
ric relationship with Harappan writing. One 
cular composite symbol may perhaps be a 
ination of five Harappan symbols which may 

that writing was already taking place in the 
oto-Harappan period. 


CONCLUSIONS 


regoing discussion utilising evidence from 
it excavations of archaeological sites west 
‘upper Indus, strongly argues for a case 
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A Reconsideration on the Basis of 


Distribution Maps 


More field work was done in India in the domain of 
the Indus Civilization during the last two decades 
than was done during the four decades preceding 
it Consequently, fresh parameters have been 
evolved to understand the dynamics of this civili- 
zation. Within this, one thing which is of basic 
importance for all archaeologists concerned with 
Indus studies is the preparation of a perfect 
Cultural atlas. The present authors, in the 
eg have prepared seven distribution maps 
ub pe 1-7) showing sites of the Indus Civilization 
E ia. Bes has been done after careful exami- 
ae CUN only the published material but also 
UN isi ed material by visiting doubtful sites, 
sities n the explored antiquities in univer- 
meu other places and computing exact 

By e and latitude of each site (Chart 1). 
hens now more than seven hundred pre- 
TÉ Harappan and late Harappan sites 
eben discovered in India. The area of 
pue NS of Harappan settlements runs broadly 
eed la in southern Jammu (J&K) through 
and Bha x northern Maharashtra and, Mehgam 
trict Sa av in southern Gujarat, Hulas in Dis- 
of 1.3 SM x western U.P. It covers an area 

iocus aa m. (fig. 52.1). 

Welded absent sites of the above cultures have 
næði antial number of radiocarbon dates. 
culture ra rated (MASCA) the dates of Harappan 
nge between 2900 B.C. and 19008.C. ` 


ND 
US CIVILIZATION: THREE STAGES 


The detai | 
ve detailed analysis of the pre- (or Early) 


rappa 
ED pottery in India is based on OUT 


knowledge of the pottery from Kalibangan which 
has been broadly divided into the following six 
fabrics (Thapar 1975: 21). 

Fabric A: is. carelessly potted, red to pinkish in 
colour, painted with black, sometimes, in addition, 
with white, over a dull red surface having a variety 
of designs. 

Fabric B: is distinguished by red slip applied upto 
the shoulder, and having a rusticated lower . 
portion. 

Fabric C: is marked by fine textured paste and a 
smooth purple and plum red slip designs in black. 
Fabric D: is characterized by deeply incised 
designs, sometimes along with black painted 


vessels with buff or reddish 


lex are some simple copper 9 : 
cakes and objects of semi-precious stones. This 
complex is known also as ‘Sothi’ after the type 


ite. E 
È n the other hand, is 


i ll fired red wares, painted with 
characterized by we et 


et 3 

The other antiquities included in this complex 
are tubular and other beads of sero 
stones and faience, terracotta cakes, inscribe 


seals and sealings, cubical weights and measutes, - 
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EXTENT OF 
THE HARAPPAN CIVILIZATION 


4 
t 
x | E 
ML 
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á 
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| Fig. 52.1 


by Jhukar Complex; in Maharashtra by Daimabad 
Complex; in Bahawalpur and parts of northern 
Punjab, by Cemetery ‘H’ Complex; in central 
Haryana by Mitathal B Complex; in the Punjab 
and Haryana by Late Bara Complex; in upper 

anga-Yamuna doab, by Hulas Complex; and in 
Yamuna-Hindon basin, by Alamgirpur Complex. 

; -complex is different from the other, 
| as well as in many other associated 


De 2 /00 — NO — x0 «oo 
NG 3 Kilometres 
Á 


E 


—————— BERE 


The Indus Civilization: Distribution maps 


r-bronze objects. Negatively, there was a 
disregard for monumental structures, 
people lived in huts or mud or mud-brick houses 
in sites 1 to 2 hectare in extent, generally located 
onthe banks of small rivers. 3 

This short explanation about late Harappan i$ 
essential because of the prevailing confusion 
regarding its nature. It is necessary to remember 
that the term ‘ate Harappan’ does not represent a 
homogeneous culture-complex; it represents only 
the devolutionary stage of the Indus Civilization in 
a variety of manifestations, the character of which 
is dependent on the character of the mature 
Harappan complex of which it is the devolutionary 


stage. 


coppe 
complete 


GANESWAR CULTURE 


In recent years a large number of sites yielding 
hundreds of copper-bronze tools and weapons, 
some microliths with apparently pre- or Early 
Harappan pottery, including ‘Reserved Slip 
Ware’, and some OCP (Sapai Complex) strap- 
handled pots, have been found at and around 
Gane-swar in the Khetri mines area of northern 
Rajasthan. The excavators have called it 
Gane-swar Culture’ (Agrawala and Kumar 1982: 
een we have retained this term, since except 
pine fact that it may be dated to the third millen- 
ind B.C. not much is known about it. Our maps 
^ ude the distribution of sites of this culture too. 
A De vee show sites of all the four complexes. 
cee of sites have been explored and exca- 
ce y our team. Some of the conclusions 
nare as under. 
E Indus Civilization was'the culmination ofa 
cilc e ia of cultural configuration that was 
Em z through several millennia in the geogra- 
and th act lying between the hills of Baluchistan 
Joie magoar basin. The culmination, or 
mature ae the pre- (or Early) Harappan to 
E Gh arappan, seems to have taken place in 
Cus or Saraswati basin, although some 
E s. still look towards the Baluchi peidmont 
tio The the origin of the mature Indus Civiliza- 
e distribution maps show quite clearly the 


ds 


mature 


ara E 
“tappan material overlaid with 


ti and its tributaries. It is for this V 
suggests 


'entration of the Indus sites with pre- (or Early) 


Tappan material in the basins of the Ghaggaror — 
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Civilization, we might as well call it ‘Saraswati 
Civilization’ or ‘Saraswati Culture’. 


ECONOMIC POCKETS 


The maps of the Indus sites also show that there 
were pockets in Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan and 
Bahawalpur in which sites were concentrated 
(Joshi 1982 b). We have called them ‘Economic ES 
Pockets’ since we feel that ‘area concentration’ ` 
was the outcome of a process in which subsistence 
self-sufficiency was achieved by a closely-knit 
inter-dependent sites. Ghaggar or Saraswati also 
provides good evidence for it. It may be made * 
clear that the ‘gaps’, or comparatively thinly ps 
populated areas between two 'pockets', are not EE 
due to any oversight or limited exploration; these 
areas were more or less thoroughly explored, but 
these gaps do appear to exist in reality. Between 

1975 and 1980, the authors explored the districts 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Jullunder which yielded — 
only the late Harappan sites (Joshi & Madhubala — 
1981: 64-65; Madhubala 1978: 112-118). But the 
area now covered by districts Ropar and Patiala 
have yielded Harappan and pre-Harappan sites. 
Significantly, except for the mature Hara t 
of Manda on the Chenab, no other pre- 

site has been found so far on the Ch 
Beas. We then proceeded to district B. 


also followed the dried up tribi 
he Mansa Tehsil. Twe 


Ghanggar in t 
Harappan-cum-Harappan sites we 
some of which are indeed very ae 


have yielded both the pre 
Harappan pottery and antiquiti 
tions carried out earlier by the Arc 
Survey along the Ravi, Beas and > 
yield such ho 


Harappan 
yielded Harappan 
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Haryana. Their number is also larger than the 
pater of mature Harappan sites (fig. 52.28)The 
inference appears to be simple: when the 
Harappan cities collapsed, they, in the very nature 
of things, gave forth larger number of villages 
The same thing happened in Gujarat — there also, 
according to Possehl (1980), the late Harappan 
sites are larger in number than the Harappan sites 
(fig. 52,4). Secondly, with limited resources avail- 
able in villages, the late Harappans were notin a 
position to defend their settlements on large rivers, 
They, therefore, chose to live along the small 
tributaries of larger rivers. 

The late Harappan Culture seems to have 
continued till the Painted Grey Ware Culture, 
Evidence of this kind has been recorded in surface 
collections made in Bahawalpur region by Mughal 
(1982). In fact, our excavations at Bhagwanpura 
and Dadheri have yielded clear stratigraphic 
evidence of overlap between the late Harappan 
and the PGW Culture (Joshi & Madhubala 1982: 
191 ff). There is, therefore, no cultural break or 


gap between the Harappan and post-Harappan 
traditions. p 


Pm 
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entered into Gujarat directly from Sind 


vi 
following the land Toute (Joshi 1979. fá) i 
distribution map makes this amply ‘a 


Pan and not Mature 


at Surkotada by the 
senior author (Joshi 1972) and at Desalpur by 


K.V. Soundararajan (elsewhere in the 
Volume-eds.) preseni cultural details which goa 
long way to establish our theory. The maps also 
show that both the Thar desert and the Himalayas 
were avoided; except for a couple of sites func- 
tioning as out-posis, there is no Harappan site in 
the mountains. In Pakistan also the interiors of the 
Baluchi hills were avoided. Thus, these maps help 
us in formulating many ideas whose validity can 
hardly be proved otherwise. 


The Emerging Picture 


The picture that emerges from the above 
Mentioned data shows that the pre- or early 
Harappans were closely followed by the 
Harappans and significantly enough on the same 
Sites; there is rarely a separate settlement of the 
pre-Harappans in the Punjab. However, there are 
Separate settlements of the Harappans, a fact 
Which shows that the change in culture from the 
pre-Harappan to Harappan took place locally. 

he availability of twenty one sites in an area of 
approximately 50 km x 25 km (i.e. 1250 sq. km.) 
in Mansa taluk of district Bhatinda shows that this 
area Was a very important zone in the Harappan 
culture-area. The pre-or early Harappans and 
Harappans preferred the Ghaggar and its tribu- 
fares as this was a more static river system Hon 
the Beas, Sutlej and Ravi which were erratic in 
their behaviour, changing their courses very often 
(fig. 52.6). The Sirhind, a tributary of m 

aggar, was one of the most important lines o' 
communication between Punjab and Re 
Vitally important for getting raw material ái 
timber, especially deodar used in house-buil ae 
activities, as noted earlier. This channel appears d 
be buzzing with activity in the third and sy 
millennia. Studies of the settlement pattern o ts: 
area suggests that it had three types of see E 
(1) Cities, of about 1500 x 1500 m area, P Theh 

halewan, Gurnikalan, Baglan Da re ae 
mirwala and Hasanpur. These are generally 
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situated at a distance of 3 to 5 km from each other 
(2) In between there appears to be six towns also, 
ranging in area between 900 x 900 m and 500 x 
500 m at Karampura, Dallewala I, Sahnewali, 
Hirke, Dallewala II and Baran Il. It has been 
observed that all the cities and towns were situated 
on the eastern side of the river where denudation 
by floods was less, while (3) a series of villages, 
numbering 14, covering approximately an area of 
200 x 200 m. to 400 x 400 m. sitesolike 
Danewala |, Danewala Il, Chhoti Mansa, Lallian- 
wali, Lal Bhikhi, Gumi Kalan Il, Nebriwala, 
Naiwala I to V are situated on the Western side 
Which was subjected to occasional floods. At pre- 
sent also big cities on the Yamuna are Situated on 
the southern side of the river where the thrust of 
floods is lesser, This area, therefore, gives the best 
evidence of all the three types of settlements 
placed near each other, creating an ideal situation 
of an urban complex. Their commercial interac- 
tion was the prerequisite for a developed civiliza- 
tion. It seems that Sirhind was an important 
‘economic pocket’ which mobilized the resources 
of the northern region of the lower Himalayas and 
transported them to Bahawalpur area via 
Kalibangan, and also to Harappan sites in 


„early established 
ratic behaviour of the 
Herappans did not 
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prefer their banks for their settlements, except 
occasionally. Therefore no Harappan site is avail- 
able between Manda and Ropar although the area 
has been subjected to intensive exploration. How. 
ever, it appears that dufing the [ate Harappan 
times preference for settlements on the tributaries 
of those major rivers gained impetus, Due to 
economic poverty and population shrinkage, they 
were unable to maintain protection platform and, 
therefore, moved to the tributaries in higher 
regions, towards the north where water was still 
available and the danger of flood was of a com- 
paratively lower magnitude. This was almost the 
same in western U.P. where during the late 
Harappan times the tributaries of the Yamuna, 
such as the Krishni and Hindon in the districts of 
Saharanpur and Bulandshahar, were favoured for 
a large number of their settlements. The same situ- 
ation is met with in Gujarat. It appears that this 
phase of late Harappan culture emerged at some 
point of time when people were inhabiting Mansa 
region in district Bhatinda as attested to by six late 
Harappan sites. Significantly, this stage is not 
found in Rajasthan. It has also been observed that 
the concentration of late Harappan sites is more in 
the upper region, most probably due to the fact 
that this movement brought them nearer to the 
less-flooded regions, as noted earlier. 

(4) The present study has also revealed the east- 
ward movement of the late Harappans in Punjab, 
Haryana and western U.P. This feature is borne 
Out by the increase in frequency of sites while 
moving from the west to the east. 

(5) It has also emerged from the present survey 
that Baran element having pre-Harappan lineage 
has its dispersal only with late Harappan sites in 
the upper Punjab and Haryana, and it is totally 
Missing in the southern region. This may perhaps 
indicate that Barans had more intimate cultural 
contacts with late Harappans during their second 
Phase of existence in the upper Punjab region. 

(6) It has also been observed that a type of 
incised red ware having varied designs with 
Pre-Harappan lineage is met with in considerable 
quantity in all the late Harappan settlements In 
Punjab and Haryana. ee, 

(7) Though the element of Cemetery 'H' red 
Ware is present in some of the late Harappan 
settlements in the Punjab and Haryana, no exclu- 
Sive settlement of Cemetery 'H' is available. in 
fact, the users of Cemetery ‘H’ pottery had their 
settlements confined to Montgomery (Harappa) 
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domain of the Indus Civilization the evidence from 
Mansa Taluk of District Bhatinda for the first time 
provides an important aspect of settlement pattern 
of the Indus Civilization: that there were 
'economic pockets' with close circuits of villages, 
towns and cities in compact areas of Haryana, 
Punjab, Bahawalpur and Kutch. Such ‘pockets’ 
have their own role to play in our understanding of 
the settlement pattern of the eastern Harappans. 
Hydrological changes affecting adversely - the 
availability of water in the middle and lower course 
of the perennial river systems like the one we 
observe in the Ghaggar-Saraswati, made the 
Harappans leave their settlements and break their 
urban fabric for ever. In the wake of these two 
phenomenae lives the fragmentation of cities, both 
demographically and qualitatively. No wonder, 
the number of late Harappan sites registers 
manifold increase but in non-urban context of 
smaller and shallower settlements located much 
closer to each other than earlier. The movements 
of the late Harappans favour areas in the northern 
parts of present states of Punjab, Haryana and 
northern U.P. and hinterlands of Saurastra since in 
these regions the older river systems still retained 
Water, and dry farming was also practised. Not 
only that, the directional changes in the settlement 
pattern from the Harappan to the late Harappan 
has been from the West to the east and from the 


ries in north India. 
po some of the 
avoured si i 
appears that due to geological reasons ee 
the middle courses of the rivers like the Ghaggar, < 
Saraswati and Drishadvati became active ee 
limitedly. Still irection of movements 


and/or the Ochre 
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The conclusions arrived at, and the sites plotted 
in the maps are based on the data available at 
present. Further explorations will undoubtedly 
bring to light new Harappan sites. But this may not 
radically alter the directioral changes of the Indus 
Civilization as indicated by these maps 
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Chart 1 


INDUS SITES : LIST 


STATE : HARYANA 
PERIOD (PRE-HARAPPAN) 


DISTRICT. KURUKSHETRA 


S.No. SITES 
1. Barsana 
2. Ratta Khera Khuram 
DISTT KARNAL 
3. Dachor 
4. Gagsina 
5. Kamalpur 
6. Lohari 
TE Saunkhra-3 
8. Shahpur 
9. Singhra 
10. Urlana Khurd 
DISTT. JIND 
11. Amargarh 
12. Baghru Kalan 
13. Balu 
14. Bata (Rani Ran) 
15. Barsana - 2 
16. Buwana - 2 
17. Daroli Khera 
18. Davera 
19. Dhakal 
20. Dhanouri 
21. Dhumarkha Kalan - 1 
22. Dhingana 
23. Ghatoli 
24. Ghimana 
25. Gunkali 
26. ^ Hatho 
a Jhamola 
2 Jind (Jind-Bir-Band-Ban) 
30. Kachhana Kalan 
a Kalait 
32 Kandela - 2 
33. Karela - 2 
34 Karsola - 2 
35 Kathana - 2 
36 Kharak Pandwan 
37 Kharal - 1, 2 
a Kh * 
38 ema Kheri 
39 Koel 
40, Laun 
ii Mangalpur 
42. Manoharpur 
43 Morkhi 
i Mo 
44 ^ ana 
` Nand Garh 


COORDINATES 


29°40'N — 76°35'E 
30°07'N — 76°27'E 


29°40'N — 76°42'E 
29°34'N — 76°53'E 
29°33'N — 76°54'E 
29°22'N — 76°50'E 
29°47'N — 76°53'E 
29°14'N — 76°49'E 
29°42'N — 76*50'E 
29*22'N — 76°43'E 


29°37'N — 76°01'E 
29°18'N — 76°36'E 
29°40'N — 76°22'E 
29°43'N — 76°19'E 
29°22'N — 76°25'E 
29°12'N — 76°18’E 
29°29'N — 76°06’E 
29*05'N — 76*22'E 
29°35'N — 76*10'E 
29°47'N — 76'1l'E 
29°33'N — 76°09E 
29°13'N — 76°26'E 
29°11'N — 76°23'E 
29°15'N — 76°18'E 
29°17'N — 76°13'E 
29°38'N — 76°11'E 
29°08'N — 76*20'E 
29°19'N—76°19'E 
29°29'N —76°18'E 
29°40'N — 76°16'E 
29:23'N — 76°20'E 
29:08'N— 76°19'E 
29°09'N — 76*26'E 
29*33'N — 76*22'E 
29°40'N — 76°17'E 
29°42'N — 76°03'E 
29°13'N - 7623'E 
29*45'N— 7611'E 
29°40'N — 76°02'E 
29°31'N — 76°04'E 
99°21'N — 76°24'E 
29°17'N— 76°32'E 
29*26'N — 76°34'E 
99°11'N— 76°28'E 


65. 
66. 
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Nidani 

Pahlwan 

Pauli 

Pinju Pura 

Pipal Theh — 1 
Radhana 

Sedha Majra 
Siamlo Kalan — 1, 2 
Ujhana 


DISTT. SONIPAT 


Chhapra 
Garhwal 
Rindhana 
Rookhi 


DISTT. ROHTAK 


Badli 
Badsa 
Baliana 
Sanghi 
Sisana 


DISTT. BHIWANI 


Mitathal 
Tigrana 
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29*15'N - 76°25'E 
29°29'N —76*12'E 
29°05'N — 76*28'E 
29°39'N —76*12'E 
29°45'N — 76°05'E 
29*16'N — 76°22'E 
29°29'N — 76°08’E 
29°12'N - 76°23'E 
29°42'N — 76*08'E 


29*07'N - 76°32'E 
29°11'N — 76°32'E 
29°07'N — 76*30'E 
29°03'N - 76°41'E 


28°35'N — 76°48'E 
28°30'N — 76'51'E 
28°53'N — 76'43'E 
29*02'N — 76/37'E 
29*56'N—76'5l'E 


28°52'N—76°11'E N 
28°50'N — 76°09'E 


DISTT. MAHENDARGARH 


Dadri 
Manhairu 


28°35'N —76°16'E 
28°43'N —76°14'E 


DISTT. GURGAON 


28:06'N —77°06'E 


Alduka 

Gokulpur 27°48'N — 77°07'E 
Luhinga Kalan 27°50'N - 77°08'E 
Mamlika 27°55'N - 77°08'E 
Mandkaula 28:08'N -77°10'E 
Mundetha 27°55'N —77°08'E 
Papra 27°54'N - 77°08'E 
Sultanpur 97°56'N —77°08'E 

DISTT. HISSAR 


Alipur Kharar - 1,2,3, 
Banawali 

Bani 

Barki 

Bhirrana 

Chanat - 1,2,3 
Chimun 

Datta 

Garhi 

Ghaswa 

Gular Wala i 
Hansi 

Lohar Rago 

Matar Sham 

Mirch Pur 

Pali -1,2 

Patan 
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29°08'N — 75°53'E 
29:36'N — 75°25'E 
99°35'N — 74°35'E 
29°17 N — 75°46'E 
2932'N — 75°32'E 
99°14'N— 75°55'E 
29°40'N — 75°40'E 
29:15/N — 76°00'E 
29:04'N ~ 7607'E 
ggg N> 75°4VE 
ge43'N- 756 E — — 
9*05'N - 75°59'E 
99°16'N —76°04'E 
290'N—75'35'E - 
2918'N-761l E - 
29:08'N- 7605'E 
99°05'N — 75°39'E - 


Í 
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92. Rakhi Garhi AGRE Othe STATE: RAJ ASTHAN 

i me 29*17'N — 76°07" i 
a i M zd 29°44'N — 75°45'E PERIOD (PRE HARAPPAN) 


95. Masaud Pur 29*14'N — 76°00'E DISTT. HANUMANGARH 


96. Salim Garh 29°10'N — 75*32'E ‘ sit 
rod Khurd -1,2,3 29°06'N — 75°47'E A Buaian o 29°22'N ~ 73°38'E 
Di. prod nud 2, 2. Jogiasson ^ 29°10" 
98. ^ Shahpur 29*09'N — 75*36'E á j 10'N — 74°45'Ẹ 
) R eno: 017; 3. Kalibangan 29°29'N — 74°08 
99: Singhwa 29*02'N — 76*17'E 4 Karoti ea 4*08'E 
100. Sisai 29°10'N — 76*00'E 5 aes 29*10'N — 74°52'Ẹ 
101.  Siswal 29*13'N — 75*30'E : ohar 29*10'N — 74°45'Ẹ 
102. Talwara 29*45'N — 75°40'E 5 Epura 25°10'N-75°15'E | 
.  Theraj(Chakk 29*44'N — 75*08'E . othi *11'N — 74*50'E | 
103. heraj (Chakko) 8. R.D. 89. 29*12'N — 73:04/E | 
STATE: PUNJAB | 
ooie Hiara © STATE: Jamu AND Kastan | 
DISTT. KAPURTHALA F ) | 
1. Domeli 31*20'N - 75°46'E DISTT. JAMMU | 
2: Karalan 31°23'N — 75°22'E 1. Manda 32*54'N — 74°43" | 
| 
pe ROPAR STATE: RAJASTHAN | 
ee ISEN 7632" PERIOD(GANESHWAR) 
4. Ropar S0*58'N— 76°31'E 
DISTT. SIKAR 
DISTT. SANGRUR 
5 Bh L Baleshwar 27°44'N — 75°51'E 
6. aan 3031'N—75°46'E 2o RON 27°35'N — 75°38'E 
7. ae SUSSN-75'5LE 3. Baneti 27°48'N — 76°07'E 
8. a RUINIS TIE 4. Banher 27*50'N — 76°07'E 
ES Ilan 30°38'N - 75°50'E 5. Barnagar 27°33'N — 76°07'E 
8B. Moholi SN 7 75°43 'E 6. Basri 27°38'N — 75°45'E 
CINE 7 Beed-Ki-Jodhi 27°36'N — 76°09'E 
i 8. Bhabhra 27°28'N — 7601 E 
9l Bhadwari 27°34'N — 75*40' 
DISTT. LUDHIANA 10. Bhaikhri 27°34'N — 76°07'E 
9. Chandiala 30°52'N— 76°20'E 1. Bhainsalana 27°39'N — 76°05'E 
10. Sanghol 30°47'N- 75°24'Ẹ 12. Bhakhtawar-Ki-Dham 27°51'N— 76°06'E 
: 13. Bihar 27°52'N — d E 
14. Biharipura 27*54'N — 75*54' 
DISTT. FARIDKOT iS. e Am SN Es 
11. Inewala Theh (Himmat Pur) 30:33'N- 75:25/E 16. Bhukha Bhar 2737'N- JOE 
T Raja Sirkap 30°39'N — 74*46E 17. Buchara 2733'N — 75 58) E 
18. Burha 27°54'N — To 
DISTT. FEROZPUR 19. Butholi 27°41'N - nu 
13.  Amiwal Theh 20. Chardera 2751'N- i 
3020'N - 74°15'E 21. Chaudhri-Ka-Nangal 27°53'N — (e > 
22. Chiplata 27°34'N — E JE 
23. Dariba 27°41'N - 75°54 
DISTT. BHATINDA 24. Dilpura 27°50'N— E 
29:50 25. G 27°40'N — 75°49" 
eee 26 Gua Dizas Nae e 
EE 27 Hothoka (Mothoka) 27°49'N ~ 75°05 E 
Y dk 75°28 E 28. ovra 27°34'N — 753 ; 
29*59'N — 75*26'E 29. Jipu 27°55'N— 75:59'E 
30°02'N —75°33'E 30. Khera 27°55'N— 75°59'E 
BorN- 75°33'E 31. Kolyara 27°44'N - 75°00'E 
N-75°33'E 32. Malawali Dhani 27°43'N — 75°46'E 
29°59'N — 75099, °00'E 
299447 533E 33. Mando 27°44'N — 75 0 á 
TEN = 75°22'E 34, Nimki 27:35'N -75°36'E 
EN -7522'E 35. Panditpur 27°36'N — 76°03'E 
NETE 36. Paragpura 27°36'N — 76°03'E 
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30. 
3l. 


IÐA 


Partheri 27*33'N — 75?45'E 
Purani Partheri 27°37'N -76*09'E 
Rajnotha 27°36'N — 76°10'E 
Ranasar 27°44'N — 75°43’E 
Ram Jhalara 27°35'N - 76°09'E 
Sarohi 27°43'N — 75°44'E 
Sedoda 27*39'N — 75°49'E 


Somanya-Ki-Baoli 
Thikria 
Thoi 


27°32'N — 75*56'E 
27°32N —76°06E 
27°32'N — 76°45'E 


STATE: UTTAR PRADESH 
PERIOD (HARAPPAN) 


DISTT. SAHARANPUR 


Asan Wali 30°02'N — 77°36'E 
Badgam 30*00'N - 77°32'E 
Baundki 30°04’N - 77:37'E 
Bazidpur 30*03'N — 77*36'E 
Chhaj pura 29°59'N - 77°37'E 
Chhapar Heri 29°54'N — 77°30'E 
Chilhera 30*02'N — 77*39'E 
Chunehti Shekh 29°54'N — 77*43'E 
Daudpur 30*05'N - 77°36'E 
Fahtepur (Gujar) 29°53'N - 77*32'E 
Fahtepur Jat 29*56'N - 77*31'E 
Ghana Khandi 30°04'N — 77*36'E 
Hulas Khera 29°42'N — 77*22'E 
Kabirpur 30*05'N — 77*38'E 
Kailaspur 29°59'N — 77°39'E 
Krishni 29°55'N — 77°30'E 
Mohiuddinpur 30°00'N — 77°38'E 
Mohiuddinpur 30°00'N — 77*28'E 


Matki Jharauli 
Nawan Gaon 


30*04'N — 77*35'E 
29:53'N — 77*26'E 


Piki 30*02'N — 77*36'E 
Pilakhni 30*01'N — 77*29'E 
Pinjaura 29°56'N — 77°33'E 
Rangel 29:56'N — 77*40'E 
Reri Malakpur 29:55'N — 77*29'E 
Salepur 29°56'N — 77°21'E 
Sarkari Sheikh 30°00'N — 77°36'E 
Sherpur (Gujar) 29°53'N - 77°39'E 
Tikrol 29°44'N — 77°22'E 
DISTT. MEERUT 
Alamgirpur 29:00'N — 77*30'E 
Gulistanpur 28°30'N — 77°30'E 


STATE: HARYANA 
PERIOD (HARAPPAN) 


Dukheri 


Ratta Kher Khuram 


DISTT. AMBALA 
30°16'N — 76°53’E 


DISTT. KURUKSHETRA 
30°07'N - 76°27'E 


0 0 19 9 B & 


23. 


44. 
STATE: PUNJAB PE 


L 
Vadalan 
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DISTT. KARNAL 
eae 2948'N —76°46'E 
iman 29°29'N — 76°35'E 
Dikadla 29*13'N — 7704'E 
Jalmana 29:35'N — 76*44'E 
Maudi 99°47'N — 76°46'E 
Pujam 29°51'N —76°55'E 
Urlana Khurd 29:22'N — 76°43'E 
DISTT. JIND 
Balu 29°40'N — 76°22'E 
Bata (Rani Ran) 99°43'N — 76?19'E 
Dhakal 29°35'N — 76°10'E 
Ghatouli 29°11'N - 7623'E 
Jind (Bir Band Ban) 99°19'N - 76*19'E 
Kalait 29°40'N - 76°16'E 
Kharal - 3 29°42'N — 76°03'E 
Pauli 29°05'N — 76*28'E 
Ritauli 29°25'N — 76°30'E 
DISTT. SONIPAT 
Chhapra 29°07'N — 76°32'E 
Garhwal 29°11'N - 76°32'E 
DISTT. ROHTAK 
Baliana 28°53'N — 76°43'E 
Lohat 28°32'N — 76°50'E 
DISTT. BHIWANI 
Mitathal 28°52'N-76°11'E 
DISTT. HISSAR 
Banawali 29°36'N — 75°25'E 
Barki 29°17'N - 75°46'E 
Bhirrana 29°32'N E TA E 
Chanat- 1, 2, 3 29°14'N — 75°55'E 
Chimun 99°40'N — 75°40'E 
Garhi 29°04'N - 1607'E 
Gular Wala 29°43'N — 75°46'E 
Hansi 29°05'N - 76°59 E 
Kharar 29°08'N— 75°54'E 
Kirtan 29*08'N — 75*33'E 
Kunal 99°38'N — 75°43'E 
Masaudpur 2914 N= TONE 
Mirchpur 2918 NS T6 E 
Nathwan 2907 N- DR 
Pali- 29°08'N — 76°05'E 
Rajpura 291 1N- 
Rakhi Garhi ENS 75°45'E 
Ratta Theh N- 75°47'E 
Satrod Khurd I 
Sisal lll 29°10'N —76°00'E 
Soil 29*13'N— 75°30'E 


RIOD (HARAPAN) 
DISTT. AMRITSAR 


31°49'N -1648'E 
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DISTT. KAPURTHALA 


} ala, 31°01'N— 75°31E 
d ee 31°20'N - 75"46'E 
DISTT. JULLUNDER 
4. Dhogri 31:23'N - 75^40'E 
oe, "?' DISTT. ROPAR 
Kotla Nihung 30°56'N — 76°32'E 


6. Kotli 30°53’N — 76°29'E 
7. Ropar 30°58'N — 76°31'E 


DISTT. PATIALA 


Dharm Heri 30°07'N — 76*19'E 

9. Gheora - 12 30°07'N — 76°16'E 
10. Nagwan 30°07'N - 76°23'E 
11. Sasi 30°07'N — 76°20'E 


7 DISTT. SANGRUR 


Budan 30°31'N — 75°46'E 
Jandali 30°38'N — 75°51'E 
Rohira 30°38'N — 75*50'E 
.. Kalian : 30°35'N — 75"43'E 


Moholi 30°38’N — 75°45'E 
DISTT. LUDHIANA 


30°51'N — 75°56'E 

30°38'N ~ 75:57/E 

3047'N — 76°24'E 

7 30°55'N — 75*44'E 
DISTT. FARIDKOT 

la Theh 30°33'N — 75:25'E 


Raye Sikap 30°39'N — 74^46/E. 
. DISTT. FEROZPUR 
laTheh © 3020N-75°15'E 


á 
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Chak- 11 
Chak — 15/3 
Chak — 21 
Chak — 43 
Chak — 50 
Chak - 71 
Chak — 72/3 
Chak — 75 
Chak — 80 
Jogiason Chak — 1 
Kalibangan 
Karoti 
Mallawala — Tioba 
Mathula 
Motasar Tibba — | 
Motasar Tibba — 2 
Nohar 
R.D. -92/89 
Sardar Garh — 2 
Sher Pura 
Sothi 
Tarkhana Wala Dera 


29°19'N — 73°36'Ẹ 
29*19'N — 7393676 
2916N- 73*33'E 
29*10'N — 73*29/E. 
29*10'N ~ 73:29'E 
29*14'N— 73"17'E 
29*11'N- 73*19'E 
29'11'N- 73*18'E 
29*12'N— 73*15/E 
29*10'N — 74*45/E 
29*29'N — 74*0g/E 
29*10'N — 74*52'E 


29*14'N — 74*34'E 
29°09'N — 73*28'E 
29°09'N — 73:27'E 
29°10'N — 74*45'E 
29*10'N — 73°04’E 
29°23'N — 73°45'E 
29*10'N — 75915'E 
29°11'N — 74*50'E 
29°14'N — 73*14'E 


STATE: UTTAR PRADESH 
PERIOD (LATE HARAPPAN) 


DISTT. SAHARANPUR 


Abha 

Aghiana 

Alipur 

Ambakeri — II 
Aneki--5 
Anwarpur Baroli 
Asanwali 
Badgam 
Bahadarabad 
Baherkhurd 
Bakaraka Mound 
Bahupur 

Barsi 

Baundki 
Bazidpur 

Bhabri 

Bhedki 

Bholni 

Bilaspur 

Budha Khera Ahir 
Bhudha Khera 
Chaurdeo 


- Chhajpura 


Chhapur Heri 


29°55'N — 77°44'E 
29/54'N - 7717'E 
29°59'N - 77°27'E 
29'44'N - 77°57'E 
29"59'N — 78701'E 
30708'N — 77°40'E 
30°02'N — 77:36'E 
30°06'N — 77*32'E 
29°56'N — 78°03'E 
30703'N — 77°40'E 
30°00'N — 77*27'E 
30°00'N ~ 77*30'E 
29°43'N — 77°22'E 
30*04'N - 77°37'E 
30*03'N — 77°36'E 
29'57'N — 77°38'E 
29°57'N - 77*36'E 
30°07'N - 77°41'E 
29°44'N — 77°13'E 
29758IN — 77°42'E 
30°03'N - 77°31'E 
29°57'N - 77°44'E 
29°59'N - 7737 E 
29°54’N — 77°30'E 
30°02'N — 7T39'E 


on a a ES 


oy oy 
Pone 


[21 
= 


Püakhni 
Pinjaura 
Pujena 
Puranpur 
Rajdnana 
Bangel 
Rasulpur 
Ratan-Kheri 
Reri-Malak.Pur 
Sabdalpur 
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101. Bhure 


ES . 103. Jandheri 

= 104. daal 

= 105 Jhinjhana 

ie 106. — Kailapur 

= 107 Kariyana 

E 108. Rahatpur 

SOR = 109. Sambhalkha 
IE 110 Sikrer 

111 Siki 
112. Thana Bhawan 
113. Un 
114. Alamgirpur 
115. Hastinapur 
116. Kaseri 
117. i 
118. 
119 Naihera 
120. Meerut 
121. Nahli 


w 
2 0 
e 
= 
zZ 
Ü 
Me 
m 


3010'N- 7740'E 1 

AS N-TTSPE ^. 25 CM 
2vsoN-TTSIE A 
aropN-Traét í A NEM 
oo NIE a eae 
2950N- 7798 A 


29/56'N — 77°40'E 129. Attranjikhera 


29/56'N— að 
3002 N- 7733'E E. 


.  Hasanpur 

—. Kharwan 
Kotar Khana 
Mehran Wala 
Mirpur 
Mulana 
Ratan Heri 
Samel Heri 
Sandhai (Sandh) 
Sudhel 
Suketri 
Tandwal 


Bhani Theh 
Bakana 
- Banehra 
Barot—1, 2 
Barasana 
Bauli 
-Bhagwanpura 
29. Bhaini 
.  Bhalari 
Bhawani Khera 
. Bibipur | 
Bodha 
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30°21'N - 77*07'E 
30°12'N — 77°22'E 
30*13'N -77°13'E 
30°55'N — 76°50'E 
30°13'N — 77°19'E 
30*16'N— 77°02'E 
30°21'N - 76°56'E 
30°20'N — 76°57'E 
30*10'N — 77:15'E 
30*10'N — 77*14'E 
30°45'N — 76°50'E 
30°27'N-77°04'E 


DISTT. KURUKSHETRA 


29°45'N — 76°30'E 
30°06'N — 76*54'E 
30:02'N — 76°25'E 
29°51'N —76°31'E 
29°40'N — 76°65'E 
29:59'N — 76°54'E 
30°04'N — 76°57'E 
30°02'N — 77°00'E 
30°01'N — 77°00'E 
29°59'N — 76°50'E 
29*59'N — 76°40'E 
30*04'N — 76/35 E 
30°05'N - 76°25'E 
29*50'N ~76°15'E 
29°57'N — 76°40'E 
30°03'N — 76:21'E 
29:57'N— 76:57'E 
29°58'N — 76°58'E 
30704'N — 76°53'E 
30*16'N— 76°55'E 
29°46'N — 76°27'E 
29°57'N — 76°43'E 
29'57'N—7641'E 
30*00'N — 76°48'E 
29°57'N — 76°47'E 
30°01'N — 76°47'E 
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Panditon-Ka-Tila 
Pasawal 

Peedal - 1 

Pundari 

Raja Karan ka Qila 
Pipli 

Ratan Dehra 


Ratta Khera Kuram 


Ratta Khera 
Sangroli 
Sapar Kheri 
Sarola 


e 
r 


29°45'N — 7634'E 
29°57'N — 76°15'E 
30°01 'N — 76°20'E 
29*45'N — 76°33'E 
29*58'N — 76°55 /E 
29*58'N — 76°63'E 
30°00'N — 76*52'E 
30*07'N — 76°27'Ẹ 
30*05'N — 76°16'E 
29*50'N — 76°30'E 
29°47'N — 76*30'E 
29*02'N — 76*15/E 


DISTT. KARNAL 


Augand 

Badher 

Bahola 

Baholi 
Baholpur 

Bala - 1,2 

Bari Bhani - 1, 2 
Barota 

Baur Sham - 1, 2 
Bijana 
Budanpur 
Buddkern Pin 
Dacher 

Dehra 

Dharam Garh 
Dikadla 

Gagsina 
Gharaunda 
Gitalpur 

Hartari 

Jalmana 

Jaurasi 

Jhanjari 

Joshi 

Kachwah 

Karsa 

Khaja Ahmadpur 
Kheri Man Singh 
Majra Roran 
Manak Majra 
Maudhi 
Naru Kheri 
Naryana 


Nisang - 2 


Patikalyana 


29°41'N - 76°47'E 
29*53'N — 76*40'E. 
29°48'N — 76*46'E 
29°28'N — 76°53'E 
29°43'N — 76*50'E 
29°30'N — 76°47'E 
29°45'N — 76°56'E 
29*38'N — 76°56'E 
29°53'N — 76°47'E 
29°37'N — 76*56'E 
29°42'N — 76*04'E 
29°44'N — 76°56'E 
29°40'N — 76°42’E 
29*12'N — 77*04'E 
29*27'N — 76*49'E 
29*13'N — 77*04'E 
29*34'N — 76°53’E 
29*32'N — 76*58'E 
29°53'N — 76°49'E 
29°18'N — 76°56'E 
29*35'N — 76°44'E 
29°15'N — 76:02'E 
29°45'N — 76°59'E 
29°25'N — 76°45'E 
29°44'N — 76°53'E 
29°38'N — 76°40'E 
29*5]^N — 76°55'E 
29*50'N — 77*00'E 
29*47'N —76°42'E 
29*33'N — 76°54'E 
29°46'N — 76°45'E 


29°38'N--76°59'E , 


29°46'N — 76°55'E 
29*42'N — 76°45'E 
29*12'N - 77:01'E 
29:31'N - 76°41'E 
29*51'N — 76°55'E 
29°12'N - 76*52/E 
29°23'N — 76°42'E 
29°53'N — 76°48'E 
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127. 
128. 


E 


Shakpur Machuri 
Singhra 

Sutana 

Thirana 
Uplana—2, 3, 4 
Urlana Kalan 
Urlana Khurd 


DISTT. JIND 


Akal Garh 
Alipur 

Amar Heri 
Amarali Khera 
Anup Garh 
Amar Garh 
Ashraf Garh 
Badsikri Khurd 
Balu 

Barah Khurd 
Baroda - 1, 2 
Baroli 

Baroli 

Barsana 

Bata - 2, 3, 4 (Rani Ran) 
Belarkha 

Beri Khera 
Bhongra 
Budha Khera 
Buwana 

Dalam Wala 
Devera 

Dhakal - 1, 2 
Dharam Garh 
Dharodi 
Dhurmarkha Kalan - 1, 2 
Dhundwa 
Dhingana 
Garhwal 
Ghimana 
Gogrian - 1, 2, 3 
Hathwala 
Hatho 

Jhomola 

Julani Khera 
Jind - 1, 5 
Jiwan Khera 
Kabracha 
Kachrana Kalan 
Ket Ram 
Kalawati 

Kalait 

Kalwan - 2 
Kamalpur 
Kandala—1, 2 
Karam Garh 
Karela - 1 
Karsola 

Kasuna 
Kathana—1, 2, 3 
Kharak Pandvan 
Kharal - 1 
Khapran 


29°35'N — 76°45'E 
29°25'N — 76*50'E 
29°22'N — 76°22'E 
29°25'N — 76°50'E 
29°35'N — 76°39'E 
29°21'N — 76°43’E 
29°22'N - 76*43'E 


29°07'N — 76°27'E 
29°30'N — 76°15'E 
29:20'N — 76*18'E 
29°22'N — 76/29'E 
29°15'N — 76/21'E 
29°37'N — 76°01'E 
29°18'N — 76°22'E 
29°36'N — 76*18'E 
29°40'N — 76°22'E 
29°17'N — 76°23'E 
29°26'N — 76°12'E 
29:23'N — 76*17'E 
29*16'N- 76/21'E 
29°22'N — 76°25'E 
29:12/N - 76*19'E 
29°39'N — 76°07'E 
29°25'N — 76°23'E 
29°26'N — 76°09'E 
29°23'N — 76°30'E 
29°12'N — 76°18'E 
29:23'N — 76/23'E 
29°05'N — 76°22'E 
29°35'N — 76°10'E 
29°25'N — 76°40'E 
29:38'N — 76°04'E 
29:33'N— 76*09'E 
29:42'N — 76*11'E 
29°13'N — 76°26'E 
29910'N — 76°20'E 
29°15'N — 76°18'E 
29°27'N — 76°15'E 
29°06'N — 76°25'E 
29:38'N — 76°10'E 
29°08'N — 76°20'E 
29°21'N — 76°17'E 
29°19'N — 76°19'E 
29:24'N — 76°23'E 
29:33'N — 76°13'E 
29°29'N — 76°18'E 
29:42'N — 76°21'E 
29°20'N — 76/33'E 
29*40'N — 76°16'E 
29:42'N — 75°58'E 
29:36'N— 76°19'E 
29:23'N — 76°20'E 
29:38'N — 76°03’E 
29°08'N — 76*19'E 
29:09'N — 76°26'E 
29°26'N — 76°16'E 
29°33'N — 76°22'E 
99°40'N— 76°17'E 
99°42'N — 76°03'E 
29°25'N — 76°10'E 


241. 
242. 
243. 
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Khatkran - 1 
Khera 

Kheri - Safo 
Kheri Sher Khan 
Kharanti 
Khokhari - 1, 2 
Khema Kheri 
Koel 

Laum 

Ludana 
Malhar Khera 
Mangalpur 
Manoharpur 
Moana 
Mundh 
Niguran - 2 
Nand Garh - 1, 2 
Narana 
Narani 
Pahlwan 

Pinju Pura 
Pipal Theh 
Radhana 

Rai Chand Wala 
Raj Garh 

Ram Garh Pandva - 1, 2 
Ram Kali 
Ritauli 

Samdo 
Sangatpura 
Sangan 
Surbra 

Sedha Majra 
Siamlo Kalan 
Sila Kheri 
Sinad 

Sindhvi Khera 
Singhowal 
Solath 

Thuwa 

Todi Khera 
Ujhana - 1, 2 
Urdana 
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29*24'N — 76*15'E 
29°20'N — 76°30'E 
29°31'N — 76°10'E 
29°33'N — 76*10'E 
29°10'N — 76*19'E 
29°20'N — 76°20'E 
29°13'N —76°23'E 
29'45'N-76'1l'E 
29°40'N — 76*02'E 
29°14'N — 76°30'E 
29°22'N - 76'34'E 
29°30'N — 76°04'E 
29°21'N — 76°24'E 
29°26'N — 76°34'E 
29°31'N — 76°33'E 
29°26'N — 76*22'E 
29*11'N — 76°28'E 
29*15'N - 76°27'E 
29°15'N - 76/25'E 
29°39'N - 76°12'E 
29°39'N — 76°12'E 
29°45'N — 76°05'E 
29°16'N - 76°22'E 
29°23'N — 76°25'E 
29°08'N — 76°22'E 
29°39'N —76°17'E 
29°11'N — 76°24'E 
29°25'N — 76'30'E 
29°29'N — 76°23'E 
29°20'N — 76°14'E 
29°48'N — 76°13'E 
29°29'N — 76°04'E 
29°28'N — 76°08'E 
29°12'N — 76°23'E 
29:23'N — 7€'3T'E 
29°45'N — 76^13'E 
29*17'N - 76:24'E 
29*36'N— 76°13'E 
29:23'N- 76°31'E 
29°32'N - 76/21 E. 
29°25'N — 76°42'E 
29°42'N — 76°08'E 
29:28'N — 76°33'E 


DISTT: SONIPAT 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


29°07'N - 76°38'E : 


Ahul 
El 29*13'N — 76°30! E 
Bhutana 29°11'N— 76°37'E 
Bichpari 29*12'N — 76°40'E 

29:07'N — 76°32'E 
ed 29*15'N — 76°37'E 

. Garhwal 29°11'N— 7632 E 
Midhana 29°00'N - ee 
Nuran Kheri 29*13'N- 1 
Rindana 29:07'N— 76°30'E 
Rukhi 29°03'N — 7641'E. ; 
DISTT. ROHTAK 

28°54'N — 76°46'E 
la 28°53'N— 76°43'E 
Gandhara 28°50'N — 76°44'E 


28753'N — 76°46'E 
28*53'N ~ 76°46’E 
28°58'N — 76°28'E 
28°50'N — 76°36'E 
28°53'N — 76'35'E 
29*02'N — 76'37'E 
28°56'N — 76'51'E 


| . DISTT. BHIWANI 


- Chang 28°53'N — 76*15'E 

- Mitathal 28°52'N - 76°11’E 

Tigrana 28:50'N — 76*09'E 
DISTT. MAHENDARGARH 

Dadri 28°35'N — 76*16'E 


28°40'N — 76*20'E 
28'43'N — 76*14'E 
28'41'N— 76*16'E 


= DISTT. GURGAON 


28°06'N — 76°06'E 
28°28'N - 77°00'E 
28°23'N — 76°46'E 
27°48'N - 77°07'E 
28°18'N ~ 76°38'E 
27°50'N-77°08'E 
2T'55'N— 7708'E 
28'08'N— 77*10'E 
27°55'N — 77°08'E 
28:30'N — 76'54/E 
gr 28°21'N—76°36'E 
27°54'N-~77°08'E 
27°56'N -77°08'E 
-2T43'N—7708/E 


Tb 53'E . 


E B 


~ 75°25'E 
T 


295; 
296. 
297. 


3$ On UN = 


13: 
14. 


15. 
16. 
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Siswal 
Talu 
Theraj 


29*13'N- 75°30'E 
28°59'N — 76:09/E 
29"44'N — 75*0g'r 


STATE: PUNJAB 


PERIOD (LATE HARAPPAN) 


DISTT. GURDASPUR 


Achhal Sahib 
Dodwan 


Gurdas-Nangal-Da-Theh 


Hardo-Raval-Khurd 
Haripur 

Jagria 

Kanwa 

Lohgarh 

Vadalan Garanthian 


32°00'N — 75°18'E 
32°08'N — 75°25’E 
32°00'N — 75*22'E 
31*55'N - 74*57'E 
31*55'N — 74^55'E 
32*05'N ~ 75*29'E 
32°10'N — 75°30’E 
32°14’N — 75°30’E 
31*50'N — 75*17'E 


DISTT. AMRITSAR 


Chhina 
Gharinda 
Her 


31*45'N — 74°45'E 
31*35'N — 74*35'E 
31°40'N — 74°48'E 


DISTT. HOSHIARPUR 


Galarian 


Mahatpur 


31*57'N — 75*39'E 
31*55'N — 75*39'E 


DISTT. KAPURTHALA 


Karalan 
Dorneli 


31*12'N — 75912'E 
31*20'N — 75*46'E 


DISTT. JALANDHAR 


Apara 


Chini-Kangri-Da-Theh 


Dhonderi 
Dhogri 

Haripur 
Kartarpur 


Katpalon 


31*05'N — 75*52'E 
31°23'N — 75/47'E 
31°22'N — 75°40'E 
31*23'N — 75°40'E 
31°22’N — 75*44'E 
31*25'N — 75°30'E 
31°02'N — 75*51'E 
31*07'N — 75*22'E 
31*02'N — 75°50'E 
31°23’N — 75°40'E 
31°02'N — 76*05'E 
31°15'N — 75°43'E 
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32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
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Chitauli 30°51'N — 76*35'E 85. 
Dugri 30*54'N — 76°28'E A a 
Hawara 30*50'N — 76*24'E 86A. Kalian 
Kainur 30°50'N — 76*30'E 86B. Moholi 
Kotli 30°53’N — 76/29'E. 
Kuba Heri 30°52'N — 76°40'E 
Kurara/Kurari 30^39'N — 76°46'E 
Manela 30*50'N - 76*21'E 87. Badla 
Pallanpur 30*52'N - 76^41'E 88. Baddowal 
Rampur 30736'N — 76°47'E 89. . BadlaNicha 
Siswan 30*50'N — 76°42'E 90. Bahrampur 
91. Banali 
92. Barwali 
93. Basi (Gujran) 
DISTT. PATIALA 9t. Bathan/Mathan 
Banhera 30*20'N — 76°13'E 95. Buhara 


Bhasmara (Burj) 
Bhura 

Brass 

Chanarthal Kalan 
Dadhera 
Dandrala 
Dhablan 
Dhammo Majra 
Dhangerian 
Dharam Heri 
Dhingi 

Durd 

Gajju Khera 
Galwadhi 
Ghuram 
Gheora 
Hansali 
Iserhel 

Kalwa 

Khera 

Kheri Gaurian 
Kumhara 
Lachkane 
Lalauda 
Lataur 

Lopen 

Majri Jattan 
Naugawan 
Naura 
Pinaundian 
Rajgarh 
Rohta 

Seel 
Suniarheri 
Uchcha Gaon 
Uchcha Khera 


DISTT. SANGRUR 


30*09'N — 76*29'E 26 eM 
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30*32'N — 75*55'E 
30°38'N - 75°50'E 
30°35'N - 75°43’E 
30738'N - 75°45'E 


DISTT. LUDHIANA 


30°45'N — 76°28’E 
30*52'N — 75°46'E 
30°46'N — 76°17'E 
30*43'N — 76°25'E 


30°47'N - 76°17'E 
30*53'N - 76°21'E 
30°47'N — 76°23’E 
30°35'N — 75*55'E 


30*52/N—76/20'E - 


E 


á i 97. — Dadheri 3040N-7&19E — 
30:28 NS ee 08.  Daheru 3045 N-7609E 
dose OAE 99.  Dandra 30°51'N-75°48'E — 
SU 100. — Doraha 30°48'N-76°01'E — 
30°20'N — 76°21 E 101. Jhogrodi 3050'N-7610'E — 
30°28'N — 76°18'E 102. — Kaddon 30°46'N — 76°02! 
30°20'N - 76°15'E 103. Kanganwal 
30°20'N - 76°22'E 14 nn 
30° 7IN DIE 105.  KheriNudh Singh 
30*07'N — 76*19'E 106. Kin 
30*25'N — 76°07’E 107. Kohada 
30°10'N A E 108.  KotMandial 
MR E 109. Lohar Majra 
T 110. Malaud 
SON Us lE 111. Manupura 
30°07'N — (SE 112. Newan (Fetehpur) 
ee n 
°38'N = 114. ohavi 
30:25'N — 76*26'E is Talwara 
30*36'N — 76/29'E 
30°23'N — 76°15'E ku 
30*38'N — 76°18'E ARIDKOT - 
30°25'N — 76°21'E DISTT. F Sg T 
3022'N-7617E ` 116. ogru te 
30°32'N-76°25'E ^ 117.  InewalaTheh (Himmat Pura) 
30°28'N — 76°11'E 118. Sosan 
30°38'N — 76°13'E 
30°07'N — 76/23'E JISTT. 
30°26'N — 76°06'E De 
30°26'N — 76*26'E 119. Ali-Da Theh a 
30°25'N — 76?45'E 120. Ali 
30°22'N — 76912'E 121. 
30°20'N — 76*32'E 122. 
30°27'N — 76°26'E 123. 


30°22'N —76°21'E 
30°34’N — 76°38'E 


STATE: HIMACHAL PRADESH 

PERIOD (LATE HARAPPAN) 

DISTT. SOLAN 
i. Bikkum 31*05'N - 76°38'E 
2! Dhang 31*05'N — 76°40’E 
di Dher Majra 31°02'N — 76°37'E 
STATE: DELHI 

PERIOD (LATE HARAPPAN) 

iU. Dhansa 28'3l1'N — 76*56'E 


STATE: GUJARAT 
PERIOD (LATE HARAPPAN) 


DISTT. KUTCH 

Jc Jhangar 23°18'N - 70*05'E 
2 Katasar 23°34'N — 70929'E 
3. Kotada Bhadli 23°22'N — 69°26'E 
4. Kotada 23*17'N— 70°06'E 
5. — Luna 23°40'N — 69°15'E 
E 6. Luna Mandvi 22°50'N — 69°24'E 
TN 7. Navinal 22°50'N —69*35'E 
à 8. Pabunath 23°38'N —70°31'E 
9. a 22°55'N — 69°40'E 
10. Surkotada 23*37'N — 70*50'E 

DISTT. JAMNAGAR 
TIENE Bada 22°27'N - 70°13'E 
12. Amra 22:24'N— 69°56'E 
. — Bed 22°26'N ~ 6955 E 
Bhangor 22*05'N— 69°52'E 
Binangari 22°44'N — 70°22'E 
Gop 22°01'N - 69°56'E 
Hariana 22:36'N—70*15E 
daidak 22°40'N — 70*35/E 
Kalianpur 21*50'N — 69°50'E 


22*12'N — 70:22/E 
22°24'N — 70°00'E 
22°26'N — 70°14'E 
22°16'N — 69°48'E 
22°05'N — 70°09’E 
22°31'N - 70°18'E 
22°41'N — 70°32'E 
21*55'N ~- 6930'E 
22°12'N — 70°25'E 
21°55'N - 69*28'E 
21*50'N — 69*25'E. 
22*:07'N— 70°06'E 
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Ardoi 

Belora 
Bhalgam 
Daidungri 
Devdhar 
Ghorwada 2 
Ghodhapadar 
Kalapan 
Kerali 

Koba 
Kundanpur 
Malgam 
Pitaria 

Rojdi 
Thebachada 


DISTT. AMRELI 


Bhamakdal 
Bhatiwadi 
Bodiyo 
Devalio 
Dhankanio 
Dhrosan 
Kaj 
Kanjetar 
Lakhovav 
Machiala Mota 
Madeva 
Madhi 
Mahadevio 
Neshdo 
Randalio 
Sultanpur 
Tetariyo 
Vanivadar 


22*05'N — 70°47'Ẹ 
21*48'N — 70°26'Ẹ 
22*02'N — 71*05/E 
22*00'N — 71*05/E 
22°07'N — 71*09/E 
21°47'N — 70°53'E 
20°05'N — 71*03'E 
21*55'N — 70°20'E 
22*50'N — 70°30'E 
21°45'N — 70°50'E 
22°05'N — 72*10'E 
22*01'N — 71:26'E 
21°48'N — 70°39'E 
21°50'N — 70*45/E 
22°16'N — 70*50'E 


21°45'N — 70°50’E 
21°45'N — 70*50'E 
21°49'N — 71*06'E 
21*52/N — 71925/E 
21°46'N — 70*55/E 
20*50'N — 70°30’E 
20*44'N — 70*45'E 
20*45'N — 70*40'E 
21*51'N- 71:27'E 
2141'N— 71*14'E 
21*50'N — 71*24'E 
21°45'N — 70*50'E 
21*54'N— 71*17'E 
21*53'N— 71923'E 
21*48/N — 71*03'E 
21°45'N — 70*50'E 
21*49'N — 71*06'E 
21*39'N — 71*09'E 


DISTT. BHAVNAGAR 


Adatala 
Bhojavadar 

Bhoklidhar 

Budhel 

Charanio 

Chosla 

Chota Isvaria 
Hanuman—No—Timbo 
Halivalo 

Itaria 

Isvaria 

Jivani-No-Dhoro 
Kerlavlo 

Khanderio (Rampara) -1 
Khanderio (Rampara) -2 
Khetarvalo 


21*58'N— 71937'E 
21°52'N — 71°42'E 
21°58'N — 71°38'E 
21°41'N — 72*09'E 
21°52'N — 71°38'E 
21°53’N — 71°34'E 
21°57'N — 71°34'E 
21*57'N — 71*34'E 
21°57'N — 71*40'E 
21*58'N — 7127'E 
21:58'N — 71°42’E 
21°52’N—71°45'E 
21°51'N — 71°38'E 
21958'N — 71°38'E 
21:58'N— 71°29'E 
21*58'N —71°37'E 
21°24'N — 71*09'E 
21°48'N — 71°38'E 
21:57'N — 71*40'E 
21*54'N — 71°32'E 
21°41'N - 73°34'E 
21°52'N-71°44'E 
21'51'N - 740'E 
21*51'N- 71933'E 
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98. 
99 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 


113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 


119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 


125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 


130. 


Rajpipla - 2 21'51'N- 71:33'E 


Rajpipla - 3 21°51'N — 71°33’E 
Rajpipla - 4 21°51'N — 71°34'E 
Rajpipla - 5 21°51'N —71°34'E 
Rajpipla - 6 21°51'N—71°34'E 
Rajpipla - 7 21*51'N- 71'34'E 
Rajpipla - 8 21:51'N- 71*34'E 
Rajpipla - 9 21°51'N —71°34'E 
Rampara - 1 21°58'N —71°29'E 
Rampara - 2 21*58'N - 71*29'E 
Ranigam 21°59'N — 71*45'E 
Samadhiala 21:52'N - 71*40'E 
Seed Farm 21°57'N - 71*36'E 
Tatana 21°58'N - 71°39'E 
Vaharvo 21°51'N — 71°44’E 


DISTT. SURENDRA NAGAR 


Babarkot 22°16'N — 71*35'E 
Chachana 22°25'N — 71'50'E 
Devalio 22:22'N —71°S0'E 
Pansina 22°32'N — 71*58'E 
Rangpur 22°20'N - 71*55'E 
Vadgam 22:21'N— 71:27'E 


DISTT. AHMEDABAD 


Akru 22°15'N - 71*55'E 
Alau 22*15'N — 71*40'E 


Bhimpatal 22°15'N — 71^40'E 
Kotch 22°38'N — 72918'E 
Lothal 22°31'N — 72°15'E 
Pavteswar 21*10'N — 71^54'E 


DISTT. BAROACH 


Bhagatrav 21*29'N — 72°52'E 

Chavaneshwar 21°41'N — 72^48'E 

Hasanpur 21*33'N — 72°46'E 

Megham 21942'N — 72°45'E 

Telod 21°42'N — 72*46'E 
DISTT. SURAT 

Malvan 23*06'N—72^43'E. 


STATE: GUJRAT 
PERIOD (HARAPPAN) 


DISTT. KUTCH 6 
23:24'N — 70°40'E 


Chitrol 

Desalpur 23:29'N — 69*10'E 
Dholvira (Kotadi) 23°58'N — 70°12'E 
Gadhwaliwadi 23*30'N — 69*08'E 
Gunthai 23:28'N — 69°09'E | 
Jatavadar 


.2345'N — 7 0°40'E 
Kanthkot ?2 70722 


> 
[e 


BB555858; 


a 


Kotada 

Kotadi 
Kotara-Juni-Kuran 
Lakhapar 
Lakhpat 

Morvo 

Narapa 
Nenu-Ni-Dhar 
Pirwada 
Pabunath 


Rampara (Vekera No Timbo) 


Ramvav 
Samaghoga 
Selari 
Surkotada 
Todio 
Vada 
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23°17'N — 70°06'E 
23°58'N -70^12'E 
24*00'N - 69*45'E 
23°33'N — 70°28'E 
23°50'N - 68°47’E 
23°50'N — 70°42’E 
23°34'N — 69°05'E 
235UN — 69°44E 
23°20'N — 70*00'E 
23°38'N - 70°31'E 
23°30'N — 70°45'E 
23°32'N — 70°28'E 
22*55'N — 69°40'E 
22*42'N — 70°37'E 
23°37'N— 70°50'E 
:23*05'N — 69°55'E 


. 23°34'N - 69*03'E. 


DISTT. BANASKANTHA 


Atarnes 
Benap 
Jhekada 


DISTT. MEHSANA 


Dudkha 
Kuwar 
Lalara 
Mahudi 
Pirozpur 
Bolera 
Khandia 
Manverpur 
Dhanora 
Dantisana 
Sushiya 
Ervada 
Panchasar 
Panva 
Sibpur 
Sujnipur 


Bedwarka 
Bhayakhakharia 
Chanderwara 


23°40'N-71°20'E — — 
24*05'N - 71725'E. 
23°50'N — 71°25'E. 


21°45'N - 70*20'E 
2271'N- 71°31'E 
22°26'N — 70:36'E 
22:26'N — 70°36'E 
22°26'N — 70*36'E 
21*55'N — 70*50'E 
22°40'N — 70°53'E 
21°50'N — 70°53'E 
22:29'N - 70°36'E 
22°29'N — 70*36'E 
22*05'N — 70°48’E 
21*50'N — 70*00'E 
22*00'N — 70°34'E 
21*59'N — 70*50'E 
22*18'N — 70743'E 
21*57'N — 70*44'E 
21'48'N— 70*49'E 

21*55'N— 71901'E 

21*50'N— 71*28'E 

21°53'N — 70°30'E 

21°47'N — 70°45'E 

21°47’N — 70°30'E 


21*45'N — 70°50'E 
21°47'N — 70°55'E 
2127'N- 71*49'E 
21:36'N— 71*06'E 


98. 
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100. 


101. 
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DISTT. SURENDRA NAGAR 


Chashiana - 
Goni Timbo 
Kaero Timbo 
Khanpur 
Rangpur 
Samadhiala 


22:25'N - 71°50'F 
22°27'N - 71°55'E 
22*24'N — 71*55/E 
22°32'N - 71°58'E 
22°20'N - 71°55 'E 
22*19'N — 71*42'E 


DISTT. AHMEDABAD 


Bhimnath 
Chhabasr 
Devganga 
Hadmatala 
Kanasutaria 
Lothal 


Metal Maha No Timbo 
Talwandi No Timbo 


DISTT. KHERA 


Kerisima No Timbo 
Sai No Tikro 


22°15'N - 71*55'E 
22*46'N — 72*16'E 
22*18'N —71°50'E 
22*30'N — 72*08'E 
22°47'N - 72^16'E 
22:31'N - 72°15'E 
22*47'N — 72*14'E 
22°45'N — 72°20'E 


22°28'N — 72?31'E 
22°28'N - 72°31'E 


DISTT. BHARUCH 


Manar 


DISTT. SURAT 


Navagam 


21°42'N — 72°A7'E 


21°16'N — 72°56'E 


B o 


K.N. Dikshit 
The Sothi Complex: 
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Old Records and Fresh Observations 


Sothi. District Sri Ganganagar, Rajasthan (Lat 
29° 10'. Long 74° 50’), is located in the plains 
of the Saraswati, about 10 km south-west of 
Nohar, a Railway station. The mound is merging 
with the surrounding sandy land, except for some 
bulge in the centre. The pottery was found strewn 
in an area of about 200 x 200 m.! 


Aurel Stein was the first to survey the lost 
Saraswati in 1940—41 (Stein 1942) for archaeo- 
logical sites. He clearly found three old channels of 
the Satluj, presently known as Naiwala, and one 
channel of the Drishadvati, the modern Chautang, 
which once joined the Saraswati. A concentration 
x sites was noticed in its basin in areas around 
e Abbas, Marut Fort, Kudwala and Derawar, in 

e old Bahawalpur State, now in Pakistan. A trial 
excavation at Sandhanwala Ther, five km to the 
reet of Fort Abbas, revealed in the lower 
'Soth ie remains of what Ghosh (1965) called 
Be, Ware’. Its total deposit was only about 2 
the es. A sterile layer separated this deposit from 
Gite, occupation of mature Harappan 

ae In 1951 Ghosh also explored the lost 
el from Hanumangarh to Anupgarh and 

alib about 25 Harappan mounds, including 
exc angan, 'Sothi and Nohar. He had even 
avated Tarkhanwala Dera and Sothi (Ghosh 
a come of these sites were revisited at dif- 
DR by K.F. Dalal ( 1980:33—43), and the 
32-4 author (Dikshit 1979:105—106; 1980: 

f 3 ). Sothi, Nohar and a newly explored site 
et have, however, been closely 
ears by this author. In fact, some trial 

es were laid at Nohar and Sothi. Dalal hac 
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also laid a trial trench at Binjor-3 and noticed Sothi 
Ware from the depth of 0.35 m to 1.10 m, over- 
lying the hard and dark brown natural soil. 
Numerous bones, charcoal pieces and red burnt 
plaster fragments were recovered along with pot- 
tery. Once again, Harappan potsherds were found 
only in the upper levels. It may be observed that 
most of these settlements are very small, not more 
than 200 x 100 metres in area, and practically 
merging with the surrounding plain. The occupa- 
tional deposit of the Sothi Culture at Sandhanwala 
Ther is about 2 m, at Binjor 1.75 m, at Kalibangan 
1.60 m, at Siswal 1.20 m and at Balu 1 m. 
Recently, at Banawali this deposit has been 


' reported as 3.00 m. These data suggest that as we 


move from the west to the east, the occupational 


. thickness increases. In other words, the Sothi 


Culture-complex persisted much longer in the east 
than in the west. 


THE SOTHI COMPLEX 


The sites of Sothi Ware, at the present state of 
our knowledge, are confined to Cholistan (around 


Bahawalpur region, Pakistan), northern Rajas- 


than, Haryana and southern Punjab (fig. 53-1). is $ ; : E. 
has not been reported from the Indus basin. In the - 


Punjab no settlement exclusively of the Sothi com- 


has so far been noticed; the known sites have 
Pied Sothi (in the lower levels) and the — 


levels). It is, there- 


Harappan pottery (in the upper 


were living much before 
pans who did not esta 
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virgin soil but occupied sites of the Sothians. some 
of which were the living sites and some deserted, 
But in southern Punjab they occupied Practically 
every Sothi site. It might mean. Significantly 
enough, that in cas we take the Harappan 
Culture only as the mature phase of the Sothi 
Culture, as the usage of the term Early Harappan 
for it by Mughal would imply, then it will mean that 
the change from the Sothi to Harappan Culture 
took place in southern Punjab and not in the Indus 
basin, not even in Cholistan, as Mughal (1975) 
and Gupta (1978) seem to think. 


EXCAVATIONS BY GHOSH 


Ghosh laid six trenches at Sothi, STH-A to STH-E. 
Trenches A and B, each about 7.29 m in length, 
were laid in north-south direction (fig. 53.2). The 
trench STH-A, which was on the top of the 
mound, had an occupational deposit of about 60 
cm whereas STH-B, which is on the slope, yielded 
occupational deposit of only 30 cm. The location 
of other trenches is not clear from the reports left 
behind, but from the occupational thickness 
recorded, it appears that these were placed on the 
top of the mound. Trench STH-D yielded the 
maximum thickness of occupation. Trench STH-D 
revealed occupational deposit of about 2.50 m 
neatly divided into ten layers (fig. 53.2). Layers 1, 
2, 4 to 7, 9 and 10 were of loose earth, whereas 
layers 3 and 8 were of hard earth. The concentra- 
tion of potsherds was noticed upto layer 6, which 
is at the depth of 1.35 m from the surface. How- 
ever, only three potsherds along with one bone 
piece were found to have percolated in layers 8, 9 
and 10, with an average of one potsherd each 
layer. Moreover, these three layers are completely 
devoid of any other habitational sign, except some 
charcoal specks which may also have percolated. 
The underlying natural soil, which is lying on a 
kankary bed, varies in colour from dark brown to 
light brown and is clayey in formation. 


FRESHDATA 


In 1978, a trial trench of 2 x 2 m was laid by the 
Present writer on the western side of the mound 
(Dikshit 1980:32—43). The trench was dug upto 
the depth of 3.40 m (fig. 53.2). A deposit of loose 
earth from surface to 0.50 m consisted of mixed 
pottery—Harappan and Sothi, whereas from 0. 50 
m to 0.70 m it was only Sothi. The loose earth was 
found mixed up with clay patches. From 0.70 m to 
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1.30 m the potsherds were scarce but beyond 
1.30 m, upto 3.40 m the loose earth was without 
any pottery. However, in this trench no hard earth 
was encountered. Due to the loose nature of the 
earth, the sections were maintained with great 
difficulty. 


Pottery and other antiquities 


The pottery complex was dominated by Fabric 
C and D of Kalibangan. Jars, bowls and basins 
Were numerically the largest. Painted potsherds 
and bichrome ware (Fabric A) are there but very 
few. This pottery is of pale red colour with black 
penige laid on a whitish band which served as 

e secondary base (fig. 53.3). However, other 
antiquities were confined to upper 0.50 m deposit 
and therefore they belong to ‘mature’ Harappan 
Ee i These objects include terracotta cakes, 
ER ar and round balls pierced in the middle 
gs our divisions, cart-frames and bangles. A few 

gmentary burnt bricks were also noticed. 


DISCUSSION 


ie 
ae in the excavations at Kalibangan that the 
atigraphical position of the Sothi Ware was first 
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determined. There the Sothi complex consisted of 
painted motifs on Fabric A potsherds with 
bichrome technique, incised pottery (Fabric D), 
grey ware (Fabric F) and mud-brick structures of 
brick sizes (9 x 19 x 28 cm) in the ratio of 1: 2:3 
(Ghosh 1965; Gupta 1978). Ghosh (1965) com- 
pared Sothi Ware with the pre-Defence pottery of 
Harappa and of the pre-Harappan pottery of Kot 
Diji. According to him some of the designs of Sothi 
pottery can also be compared with those of Kile 
Gul Mohammad black-on-red Ware, Kechi Beg 
black-on-buff Ware, Quetta Ware, Jangal Coarse 
and Painted Ware. The correlation of Fabric B 
with so-called ‘Wet Wares’, including Khojak 
Parallel Striated Ware of the Quetta region, „and 
Fabric D with shape and design of a basin found in 
period IB at Amri, according to. Mughal (1975: 
101),.do not seem to be valid, the cultural gamut 
of Cholistan and northern Rajasthan do not show 
dominant influence of Baluchistan and the Iranian 
border culture-complexes, although Mughal 
(1980) has published a plate of buff painted ware 
from Cholistan. The influence was, therefore, 
there though only marginal. 


Sothi and Nohar have occupational continuity, 
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The Sothi Complex 


whereas at Sandhanwala Ther and Kalibangan 
there is a clear-cut hiatus between the Sothi and 
the Harappan levels. Ghosh has been of the view 
that a firm Sothi sub-stratum is obvious in the 
make-up of Harappa—nuch firmer than that of 
the other earlier cultures (Ghosh 1975:116). How- 
ever, it is difficult to assess the quantum of contribu- 
tion of Kalibangan-Nohar-Sothi matrix in the 
make-up of the Harappa Culture since there has 
also been some significant changes in the cultural 
equipment of the mature Harappans. 

In India the Sothi Ware may not represent the 
‘Early’ Harappan phase. The bichrome Sothi 
fabric and brick ratio (1:2:3) did not find any place 
in the Harappan complex. At Kot Diji, it may, 
however, be noted the pre-Harappan and Harap- 
pan brick ratio are the same (1:2:4). Moreover, 
being late in ‘the heirarchy of development pre- 
Harappan cultures,Sothi cannot be placed in the 
group of Early Harappan culture, Sothi Ware has 
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been reported in the late levels of Kot Diji at Sarai 
Khola, Further, Fabric C and E of Kalibangan and 
Sothi are found at ‘mature’ Harappan sites. Simi- 
larly, Fabric F, the grey ware, is nearer to the 
Harappan grey ware (Lal: 1980). Sothi, therefore, 
appears to be contemporary of the ‘mature’ 
Harappan in the Indus Valley as was long time ago 
clearly demonstrated by Gupta (1970) on the 
basis of stratigraphy and chronology (fig. 53.6). 
The Sothi pot-forms from Nohar and Sherpura 
also attract the same observations (fig. 53.4,5). 


NOTES 


1. The site of Sothi was explored by the late A. Ghosh in 
1951-52. He had examined the material brought by the 
author from Sothi, Nohar and Sherpura in January 1978. 
He also supplied his own data for making this study. 
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DATING THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 


The chronology of the Indus Civilization is not 
now as problematic as it had been a few decades 
ago. Besides, extensive excavations in the Indian 
sub-continent and its borderlands have brought to 
light earlier cultural levels, some exhibiting links 
with the Indus Valley. As a result, scholars have 
now divided the period of the Indus Civilization 
into two, namely the Early Indus (sometimes also 
called Pre-Harappan or even ‘Kot Diji-Sothi’ 
Complex) and the Mature Indus cultures. The 
Late Harappan, which followed the Mature 
Harappan, also forms part of the Indus Civili- 
zation. 

Amri | A-D equated to Anjira III, Mundigak Ill, 
Kile Gul Muhammad III -IV, Allahdino, Balakot, 
Kot Diji (early phase), Damb Sadaat II-III, Mehar- 
garh IV, Rehman Dheri, Gumla II-III, Lewan, 
Kalibangan |, etc. represent Early Indus Culture. 
Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, Kalibangan II, Lothal A, 
Surkotada, etc. would belong to the Mature Indus 


Previous to the innovation of Radiocarbon 
dating, the chronology of this civilization was 
e conventional, stratigraphic and 


e of 3250-2750 BORCI Gada 
basing on the analysis of Indus and Indus like Seals 


B.C. Albright thought that the culture end 
700 B.C. Evidence of long distance E 


characters found Tepe Yahya, an inscribed 
potsherd located on the Oman's coast, two Indus 
seals (one inscribed) found at Altin Depe, and one 
inscribed Indus seal found at Shortughai, all 
during the last one decade or so, also find favour 
with the mid to late third millennium B.C. date for 
this culture with a maximum active life of about 
four to five centuries. 

So far as to the conventional dating methods. 
Let us now turn to Radiocarbon dates of this 
culture in its Early and Mature phases, for the Late 
Harappan there are only a few dates. The dates 
are based on half-life 5730. Only two dates, 
earliest and latest, of the available dates are 
considered. We are also giving corrections accord- 
ing to Tables given by Ralph et.el. In Possehl 
(1979) which is now widely used with great 
justification. 


Early Indus 

Radiocarbon MASCA 
Amri 

TF 863 2665 = 110 3160 B.C. 

TF 864 2900 + 115 3540 B.C. 
Damb Sadaat 

P. 523 2200 + 75 2630— 2670 B.C. 

P. 522 2550 + 200 3150B.C. 
Gumia 

P. 1812 2248 + 74 2700—2820 B.C. 

P. 1882 2382 + 151 2920 — 2940 B.C. 
Kot Diji 

P. 195 2100 = 140 2550 B.C. 

UW 2600 + 145 3180 B.C. 
Balakot 

UCLA 

1924 D 2386 + 82 2930-2950 B.C. 
Kalibangan 

TF 154 1820 = 115 2140B.C. 

TF 155 2370 + 120 2920 — 2940 B.C. 

Mature Indus í 

Ghaligai 

R3780 1923 + 55 2180 B.C. 
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Mohenjo-daro 


1975) 1755 + 115 2110B.C. 

P. 1177 2155 + 65 2600 B.C. 
Kalibangan 

TF 143 7 1665 + 110 2040 B.C. 

TF 160 223 105 2690 — 2800 B.C. 
Lothal 

TETO 1800 + 140 2120-2140 B.C. 

TF 136 2080 + 135 2490 — 2540 B.C. 
Surkotada 

TF 1304 & 

1309 1805 + 90 2120-2140 B.C. 
PRL 85 2315 + 135 2880— 2900 B.C. 


It will be seen from the above that the Radio- 
carbon (without MASCA correction) range from 
2900 B.C. to 2100 B.C. roughly for the Early 
Indus. Dates for the Mature Indus period range 
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Applying MASCA correction, the date range T 
for^ Early and Mature Indus periods would be 
roughly from 3200 to 2200 B.c.and 2700 —2100 


B.C., respectively. Here we have left out single 
extremely early or extremely late dates for obvious 
scientific reasons. 

On the whole, the assessment of the conven- 
tional dates and Radiocarbon dates (MASCA 
corrected ones) do exhibit variance but MASCA 
corrected dates appear to tag Indus chronology 
with Mesopotamian chronology better. 
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between 2200 B.C. and 1800 B.C. Late Harap- 4" Den | 
pan was, therefore, bracketed between 1800 B.C. —K.S.RAMACHANDRAN Ree 
vt 


and 1300 B.C. EC 


iI ; 
EXPECTATIONS FROM THE EXCAVATION OF 
A NEW SITE OF THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 


are far from satisfactory. Wheeler's 
excavations at Harappa and 

though brilliantly written, 
desirable details. Whe 

ArghaeologicalSurveyhe 
methods and views, which 
time were not ‘modi 


Though | had an opportunity to participate, for 
a brief period, in the excavation at Chanhu-daro, 
and pay a visit to Mohenjo-daro, as far back as 
| 1935, I had no opportunity to carry out any ex- 
‘ cavation on a site of the Indus Civilization; what- 
ever | know about it is at second hand. Even 
Opportunities to handle the original antiquities of 

this civilization were very few. 
However, during the last few years, I had occa- 
í sions to go through systematically the original 
anual reports by Marshall and Vats on Mohenjo- 
| dato and Harappa, respectively, as well as their 


gerieral accounts on the same which, to my mind, 
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or any where else, for that matter. 

For example, | am anxious to know whether’the 
chert blades were found in the so-called ‘Citadel’ 
area, as well as in the ‘Lower Town’. What were 
their total number and main types? The reason for 
this kind of enquiry is simple. If the residents of the 
‘Citadel? were priests or rulers they might not 
require as many blades as the inhabitants of the 
‘Lower Town’; or ‘Citadels’ might contain a larger 
number of arrow-heads and similar other tools, 
meant for defence purposes. 

Likewise, the Indus goblet. The reports—brief 
or long—harp only on their occurrence or non- 
Occurrence; but even now, after more than sixty 
years, we do not know the-exact purpose of this 
simple vessel in the life of the Harappans: whether 
it was used by only the the poor or ordinary 
citizens, or by rich and the poor, the rulers and the 
ruled both. For such an accurate knowledge, its 
Occurrence has to be properly recorded. Un- 
fortunately, eversince its first discovery, the goblet 
has been a type tool, and its functional significance 
remains yet unknown, . 

The same is the case with the famous large S- 
shaped, painted vase. I wonder if such an artistic 
vessel would be placed in one corner of the 
kitchen containing grains and other things! Would 
it not form a central piece in a three-or-four 
ppan house? How shall we know 
g the exact position 
fragments, in every 
is insight cannot be 
o the pottery-yard, 
» Tecorded by some 


roomed Hara 
y by ascertainin, 
of such vessels; even of their 


ments. That means h 
significance in the life 
Since the Harappan 
(at least three with 
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tents of each room. For this precise knowledge, 
the finds (including pottery) from each room have 
to be kept separately and studied, Preferably, each 
day. 

In such a study attention ghould be ‘given to the 
occurrence of terracotta and faience toys and 
figurines. All these years, these have been 
regarded as ‘minor’ finds. But a careful analysis of 
these discovered at Harappa and described by 
Madho Sarup Vats showed that some of the finer 
ones, like the serpent, squirrel, peacock, dog and 
bull, as well as the famous red stone male torso 
and the ithyphallic dancer in grey stone, were 
made by a composite technique. Such a technique 
Was not so much evident in the finds from 
Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro. Thus this tech- 
nique which is quite unique, and seen so far in one 
neolithic site in Europe, seems to be confined to 
Harappa. In this all the moveable parts— such as 
the head, hands, feet, feathérs and fangs are made 
separately and fixed in the grooves provided for 
each part. 

This impression could be proved or disproved 
by a careful study of the finds from Lothal, 
Kalibangan and Surkotada. I shall never have an 
opportunity to undertake such a study. But if a 
careful, day-to-day occurrence of such finds, even ' 
in a limited area selected for excavation is kept, 
then we might know if such composite toys were 
made by a special Group of artists, or it was a 
common practice in the Harappan civilization. If 
there was a craft specilization, then this is the only 
way of finding it out. Such a careful pre-planned 
Jexcavation, followed by a careful record and study 
of finds will give a true insight into the life of the 
Harappans. ç 

Larger issues such as the nature of the civili- 
zation, its duration and chronology, the layout of 
the cities and defences are fairly well known. Let 
Us now work out the various aspects of the daily 
life in detail. 


—H.D. SANKALIA 
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PLATES 


Article No. 5: Allchin Y 


^ 1. Rehman Dheri: Observe and Reverse of an ivory seal, 
Early Indus. 

. Rehman Dheri: Aerial view of the site. 

. Map showing Early Indus sites. 

. Map showing Indus sites. 

. Lewan: Paintings on an Early Indus pot. 


OB wh 


Article No. 6: Lal 


6.. Kalibangan: A row of ‘fire altars’ on the top of a platform 
in KLB-1. The altars were subsequently disturbed by 
drain. 

74 Kalibangan: Atop another platform in KLB-1, a brick- 
lined pit containing bones and antlers, suggestive of 
animal sacrifice. 

8. Kalibangan: A terracotta ‘cake’ on one of whose sides is 
incised what may probably be a deity, while on the 
other is an animal drawn by a person by means of a 
rope (?). For a sacrificé (?). 

9. Mohenjo-daro: Impression of a seal. It seems to depict a 

. deity (extreme right) in front of whom kneels a 

devotee, behind the latter is an animal presumably 
brought for sacrifice. 

10. Mohenjo-daro: Impression of a seal, depicting what is 
generally thought to be ‘Siva-Pasupati’. 

11. Kalibangan: A ‘fire-altar’ in one of the rooms of a house 
in the ‘Lower Town’ (KLB-2). The room was specially 
earmarked for putting up the ‘fire-altar’ which was-re- 
newed as the working level rose. 

12. Kalibangan: A flight of steps leading to the northern 
entrance of the southern rhomb of KLB-1. 

13. Kalibangan: A view of the southern entrance to the 
southern rhomb of KLB-1. Being the main entrance, 
this was much wider than the one on the northern side 
(P1.12), had landings and was provided with bumt- 
brick veneer whose traces were clearly discernible. 

14. Kalibangan: Holes at the edge of the eastern salient 
flanking the southern entrance to KLB-1; It is conjec- 
tured that in these holes poles carrying festive banners 

- on their tops were fixed. ^ 

15. Kalibangan: Mud-brick-on-edge pavement running 

| along the exterior of the northern wall of the southem 

[= thomb of KLB-1. Remains of bricks-on-edge further 

beyond indicate that the pavement went up to the 
entrance to the southern rhomb from this side. It is 
surmised that on this pavement there moved a cere- 
monlal procession of priests who performed the rituals 
on the various platforms located within the southern 
thomb, 

16. Kalibangan: A view of residential houses on the two 
sides of a lane in the northern rhomb of KLB-1. In this 
rhomb there were no platforms, nor any congre- 
gational ‘fire altars’. 

A 17. Kalibangan: Western gate of the fortifications around 

KLB-2 (Lower Town). 2 
18. Kalibangan: A view of the north-western gateway of the 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23: 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


32. 
33; 
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fortifications around KLB-2 (Lower Town). In the 
foreground is seen the entrance with its western flank, 


while the human figures stand in the two streets which ^ 


coalesced near the gateway. 

Kalibangan: One of the narrower stréets in the ‘Lower 
Town’. It may be noted how Meticulously any en- 
croachment on the street was avoided all through the 
life of the township. 

Kalibangan: A view of the widest street (7.2 m) in the 
‘Lower Town’. The bullock in the foreground stands at 
a crossing of streets. At the exterior comer of the house 
on the right may be seen two holes at successive levels 
in which wooden fender Posts were provided to pre- 
vent any damage being caused by vehicular traffic. 

Kalibangan: Close-up of a wooden fender-post placed at 
the exterior comer of house at a street crossing to pre- 
vent it (tbe corner) from being damaged by a vehicular 
traffi 

Kalibangan: A house-drain discharging into a brick- 
edged sullage-jar embedded in a pit adjacently outside 
the house. 

Kalibangan: A mud-brick trough and a jar in the court- 
yard of a house in the ‘Lower Town’. On the basis of 
present day parallels, it would appear that fodder and 
water for the cattle were placed in the trough and jar, 
respectively. 

Kalibangan: A well in the court-yard of a house In the 
‘Lower Town’. 2 

Kalibangan: Storage-jars inside a room of a house in the 
‘Lower Town’. 

Kalibangan: Inside a house in the ‘Lower Town’. Below 
the Cross-walls of a later phase may be seen a floor of 
decorated tiles belonging to an earlier phase. 

Kalibangan: Criss-cross furrow marks of a pre-Harappan 
agricultural field. This pattern of ploughing the field has 
survived through the ages. : 

Kalibangan: Nor far from the ancient site are the modem 
fields which show ihe same criss-cross pattem of 
ploughing as was prevalent during the pre-Harappan 
times (P1.27). In the short-distanced burrows are 
grown the plants of black gram, while in the long- 
distanced ones are grown those of mustard. 


. Kalibangan: A modern field being ploughed with a 


camel-drawn plough in U shape manner in a conti- 
nuous fashion, the alternate U is in reverse order, 


. Kalibangan: View of salient of the fortifications around 


KLB-1. 


. Kalibangan: A complex (marked KLB-3 on fig. 6.1) con- 


taining ‘fire altars’, 
Kalibangan: Roughly circular pits containing funerary 


pottery. A 
Kalibangan: Graves containing extended burials. 


Article No. 7: Kesarwani 


34. 


35. Harappa, Gateway B: A—wall of 
a . B—wall of Pd.ll guard-room. 
the gateway, Pd.ll, D— 


_ reconstruction of Pd. ll 


Harappa, Gateway B: From west fragmentary brick rivet- 
ment of the main defence wall in background. 


E 
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37. Kalibangan: Entrance stairway leading across the 
a bipartite fortification wall to the southern half of the 
X ‘citadel’, Pd. Il, looking west. 


38. Surkotada: gateway complex. 
39A. Mohenjo-daro: A cut by Dales in 1964-65. 
39B. Mohenjo-daro: Another cut by Dales in 1964-65. 


Article No. 8: Jansen 
BN í 40. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site, location of late level 
structures. 
41. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site, street running north-south 
EN (No. 5) from north. 


42. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site, street running north-south 
(No. 6) from south. 

43. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site, street running north-south 

TN Á (No. 7) from south-east, showing opsq space in front. 
44. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site, street runNng east-west 
S (No. 5), from west, showing drain. 

45. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site, entrance passage and paral- 
lel rows of compartments, B1 of Zone 3. 

46. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site, vestigal foundations of a 
flight of steps from the south, B1-3:1 of Zone 3. 

47. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site, free-standing section o! the 
wall retaining the fill. B1 of Zone 3. 

48. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site, an opening in the massive 
south wall, subsequently blocked up. B1 of Zone 3. 

49. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site 4 structures 

50. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site earthen floors in B1-2. 

51. Mohenjo-daro: Moneer site, floor paved with bricks in 
B1-3:10. A 


Article No.9: Bisht 


52. Banawali: Successive building phases of a Harappan 
housing-complex in the ‘citadel’. 
53. Banawali: A typical Harappan drain paved with burnt 
bricks. A 
54. Banawali: Successive uúilding phases of the southern 
house-block of the citadel, near the ‘Drain Gate’. 
55. Banawali: Sanitary jars placed outside a house in the 
lower town. 
56. Banawali: North-eastern bastion of i 
^ beside the ‘Drain Gate’. uel 
57. Banawali: ‘Citadel’ wall curving to north-north-west. 
58. Banawali: Defence wall of the ‘Citadel’ with the ‘Drain 
Gate' in the centre. Roads and house-blocks of the 
‘Citadel’ are seen in the foreground, Lower town in the 
background across the defences. 
59. Banawali: Copper objects of the Hara i 
^ 60. Banawali: Steatite seal from HA. es 
61. Banawali: Pre-Harappan painteed (black-on-red with 
white strokes) pottery. 


i Article No. 11: Pande - 


62. Rhinoceros figure (plaster) prepared from a En 
seal. : : 

63. Eleph 

64. Ti 


ant figure (plaster) prepared from a Harappan seal. 
figure (plaster) prepared from a fragmentary 

stál e 
plaste: 
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Article No. 15: Meadow 


67. Mohenjo-daro: Á partial camel skeleton from Wheeler's 
excavations at Mohenjo-daro in 1950. Bones of the 
skeleton are ñot all in situ. i 

68. Mohenjo-daró: Sketch of camel skeleton, (Pl. 67) to 
show possible original position of skull, as well as the 
position of some missing or obscured elements or parts 
or elements. Striped areas are reconstructions. 


Article No. 17: Agrawala 


69. Ahar: Copper choppers and a celt. 

70. Kurada (or Khurdi): Copper celts, choppers and rings. 

71. Ganeshwar: Red pottery with graffiti. 

72. Ganeshwar: Reserved Slip Ware type red ware with 
paintings in wavy lines, seen im black. 

73. Ganeshwar: Copper implements. 

74. Ganeshwar: Copper celts with indentations. 

75. Ganeshwar: Strap handles of Ochre Coloured Posery. 
They resemble the handles from Saipai an OCP site in 
U.P. e 

76. Ganeshwar: Copper arrow-heads. 

77. Kurada (or Khurdi): Copper bowls 


Article No. 22: Rao 


78. Harappan inscribed seals, numbering 1 to 23; counting 
from left to right, starting form the top line, as is done in 
a passage wirtten in Roman script. 

79. Mohenjo-daro: The so-called ‘Pasupati’ seal. 


Article No. 25: Sounder Rajan 


80. Desalpur: A stone wall in excavated trench. 
81A. Desalpur: An inscribed steatite seal. 
81B. Desalpur: A sealing. 

82. Desalpur: Terracotta objects. 


Article No. 26: Mehta 


83. Nesædi: Circular Kuba or danga with rammed floor. A 
broken dish lies outside it. 

84. Nesadi: Ceramics—1. black-and-red ware, 4. Lustrous 
Red Ware, 5. Buff ware. Rest, red ware. 

85. Nesadi: Scrapers made on basalt flakes. 


* 
Article No. 28: Sali ^ 
86. Daimabad: Painted black-on-red ware, Late Harappan 
(or Phase Il). 
87. Daimabad: Ribbed birchome and other fine pottery, 
Late Harappan. á 
88. Daimabad: Mud-brick debris by the side of a mud-wall, 
Late Harappan. I 
89. Daimabad: Grave lined with mud-bricks, Late 
Harappan. 
90. Daimabad: Extant mud walls, floors, storage pits, etc., 
Late Harappan. 


91. Daimabad: Incribed terracotta seal, Late Harappan” 

92. Daimabad: Inscribed Pot-sherd, Late Harappan. 

93. Daimabad: Pot-sherd bearing a painted Harappa 
character. 

94. Daimabad: Bronze chariot. 
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95. 
96. 
97. 


€ 


Daimabad: Bronze rhinoceros. 
Daimabad: Bronze bull. 
Daimakad: Bronze elephant. 


-Article No. 29: Dhavalikar dc 


98. 
S99. 
100. 
101. 


102. 


Prabhas Patan: Stone structure. 

Kayatha: Necklaces of beads of semi-precious stones. 

Kayatha: Copper axes. 

Prabhas Patan: Stone seal with two stags engraved 
deeply. 

Kayatha: Micro beads of steatite. 


Article No. 30: Dikshit 


. Bara: Incised Pottery. 

. Bara: Painted pottery. 

. Hulas: Terracotta sealing. 

. Hulas: Indeterminate terracotta object. 

. Alamgirpur: Painted pottery, Harappan. 

. Banti Khera: Cup-on-stand. 

. Bargaon: Base of a pot with incised designs. 

. Bargaon: Copper rings. 

. Bargaðn: Animal shaped pot-handles 

. Bargaon: Terracotta wheels and bead; chert blade and 


weight, and a bone point. 


. Hylas: Painted pottery, Late Harappan. 


Hulas: Bangles and beads of faience, stone and 
terracotta. 


. Hulas: Terracotta cakes. 

. Bara: Indeterminate terracotta object. 
. Ropar: Extended burial, Harappan. 

- Bhagawanpura: Extended burial. 

. Hulas: Paved floor of a house. 

. Hulas: Burnt-brick steps. 

. Hulas: Rammed earth platform. 


Article No. 33: Jarrige 


122. 


Mehrgarh: Store rooms of mud and mud-bricks, Pd. Ill, 
4000 B.C. 


^ 


. Mehrgarh: Details of plate 128. 

. Mehrgarh: Clay figurines, Pd. IV to Pd. VII. 

- Mehrgarh: Male and female clay figurines, Zhob type. 

. Shortugai: A typical inscribed Harappan seal with 


rhinoceros. 4 


. Shortugai: Harappan painted pottery. ~ 

. Shortugai: Harappan red sturdy ware. 

. Shortugai: Mud-brick structures. 

. Shortugai: Sherds of perforated vessels. 

. Shortugai: Pot-sherds bearing Indus characters. 


Article No. 35: Gardin 


132. 


The plain of Khwaja Ghar, looking south from the site of 
Ai Khanum (see fig.5). The standard components of 
the Bactrian landscape are all present in this picture; a, 
lower terrace with a small branch of the river Kokcha 
(spreading over a width of about 1 km to the left); b, 
upper terrace, irrigated by canals following the same 
pattern as in the Hellenistic and Early Islamic periods 
see fig. 35.5; c. piedmont zone, with ihe Rud-i- 
Shahrawan flowing at the foot of the hills, and remains 


^ 
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133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 
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of ancient canals on the slopes (not visible here), built 
in the Graeco-Bactrian period in order to irrigate the 
upper part of the plain of Archi (which extends to fne a 
right of this picture: see fig. 35.6; d. foothills, rising 
southward; e. mountain ranges in the background; the 
summit of the Ambar Koh (see fig. 35.4), and the 
Hindu-Kush further away (marked by the horizontal 
line of clouds). 

The plain of Dasht-i Qala, looking north from the site of 
Zulm. This area, now dry, was formerly irrigated by 
canals drawn from the Kokcha; one of them is clearly 
visible here, rising several metres above the plain. It 
was probably dug as early as the Bronze Age (fig. 35.f) 
and remained in use until the Mongol period (fig. 
35.5.). 

A typical view of the piedmont zone, east of Shortughai 
(see fig. 35.4). This area was never irrigated; it is occa- 
sion sed for dry farming (see pl. 136) or grazing. 

The Sothill zone, east of Shortughai (see fig. 35.4). The 
slopes, exposed to Westerly winds from the Bactrain 
plain, are covered with thick layers of loess; they are 
used occasionally for dry farming. 

Remains of an ancient ditch spared by the plough, in the 
irrigated part of the Dasht-i Qala area. The height of 
the banks is not less than 8 metres above the present 
fields; this canal was active from the Iron Age, if not 
earlier, down to the Early Islamic period. 

A modern canal, north-east of Dash-i Qala, running 
parallel to an ancient ditch of larger dimensions, the 
banks of which are visible on the left, several metres 
higher. 

‘Head of a modern canal, north of Yangi Qala, on the 
Amu Darya, next to an older ditch of Early Islamic 
times. 

Terrace on the right bank of the Kokcha, seen from the 

2 opposite bank, the Khwaja Ghar area (fig. 35.2). The 
horizontal line, midway from the top, marks the course 
of a modern canal drawn from the Kokcha, upstream 
(on the right); it run=*8 km on the steep slope of the 
terrace before it reaches the top, near Dash-i Qala. In 
the foreground, head of the left bank canal, which irri- 
gates the plain of Archi several kilometres away (see pl. 
140). 


140. Terrace on the left bank of the Kokcha, with a modern 


canal flowing towards the top, in the direction of Archi 
(see pl. 140). Remains of the ditch which irrigated the 
plain of Archi in Pre-Mongol times can be seen in the 
background, on the left side of this canal. 


141. A modem canal under construction (1975) on the right 


^ 


bank of the Kokcha, as part of a major irrigation project 
in the plain of Dasht-i-Qala (pl. 141). This canal was to 
run close to the hills, on the eastern fringe of the plain, 
so as to irrigate the whole surface, westward; but the 
water apparently never reached that arga. (pl. 142). 
According to recent reports, a new canal is being plan- 
ned following a different course. 


Article No. 36: Kohl 
143. Goch Depe: Terracotta female figurine. — 


144. 
145. 
146. 


Ak Depe: Grey Ware sherds. — m 
Ak Depe: Decorated grey ware sherds. 
Ak Depe: Painted pottery, Namazga lll type. 
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147. Ak Depe: Painted pottery, Namazga IV type. 
148. Ak Depe: Painted pottery, Namazga IV type. 
r 


Article No.38: Lamberg-Karlovsky 


149. Tepe Yahya: Copper-bronze disc, Pd.IV C. 
= 150. Tepe Yahya: Jemdet Nasr’ pot A from Room 4 of Proto- 
Elamite building, Pd.IV C. 


S Article No.40: 


151. 
152. 
153. 


Kalibangan: Cylinder seal and its impression. 
Mohenjo-daro: Seal impression of square stamp seal. 
Mohenjo-daro: Cylinder seal impression. 

154. Mohenjo-daro: Cylinder seal impression. 

155. Mohenjo-daro: Drilled and unperforated 'mock' cylinder 

EYE. seals of shell. 

. Harappa: Drilled and unperforated ‘moe’! cylinder seals 
of shell. Gi 

Mohenjo-daro: Twisted ‘sealing amulet’. 

Mohenjo-daro: Twisted ‘sealing amulet’. 

Mohenjo-daro: Two straight-sided ‘sealing amulets’. 

. Mohenjo-daro: Three-quarters side view of a terracotta 
feline head with holes for separate homs, made in a 
mould. 

. Mohenjo-daro: Open terracotta mould to produce a 
bull's head (bull’s head to the right does not belong to 
it). 

- Harappa: On the left a terracotta ‘sealing amulet’ show- 
ing a tree standing within a railing. 

. Harappa: On the right terracotta ‘sealing amulet’ show- 
ing ‘sacred brazier'. 

. Harappa: Two ‘sealing amulets’, each showing a single 
‘unicorn’ without the ‘sacred brazier’, 

- Harappa: Two short sides of an almost ‘book shaped’ 
terracotta ‘sealing amulet’ showing a homed human 
figure on the left one. 

. Mohenjo-daro: Rectangular terracotta ‘sealing amulet’ 
reverse shows deep im==assion from a mat. 

- Mohenjo-daro: Side view of three stone heads showing 

hair-bun (nos, 1 and 3 are casts). 

Mohenjo-daro: Back view of pl. 167 stone head, 

Mari: Stone statue of Lamgi-Mari, king of Mari. 

). Mohenjo-daro: Square stamp seal. 

Mohenjo-daro: Square stamp seal. 

- Mesopotamia: Seal impression of a linder 
Bolla erica. Cy. seal of the 

173. Mohenjo-daro: Triangular prism shaped faience ‘sealin 

amulet’. í A 

174, Mohenjo-daro; Triangular prism shaped faience ‘sealing 


jjo-daro: Terracotta ‘Gate-post’ amulet 
' No.41: Clezion 
afit: A typical cairn burial. 


Ill are encircled by those of 
luins of later building (1) 
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late round tower (on the right). End of 3rd millennium 
B.C. 

180. Hili: Plundered grave M (mid- or late 3d millennium 
B.C.) Mark a face stone. 

181. Hili: Souther door of the round structure with. 
engravings. 3 

182. Hili 8: Remains of outer wall of the early 2nd millennium 
settlement. 


Article No.42: Weiner 


183. Yalangach Tepe, Geoksyur: Terracotta female figurine; 
Pd. Namazga II. 
Kara Tepe: Terracotta female figurine; Pd. Namazga Ill. 
Kara Tepe: Terracotta female figurines. Pd. Namazga lll. 
Gumla: Terracotta female figurine; Pd. Gumla II. 
Gumla: Terracotta female figurirfe, Pd. Gumla II. 
Jawaiwala, Bahawalpur: Terracotta miniature plough. 
Kara Tepe: Terracotta female figurine, Pd. Namazga lll. 
A modern Turkestan plough. 9 
Sarai Dheri, Terracotta female figurine. 
Namazga Depe: Terracotta female figuriri; Pd. Nama- 
azga IV. T 
Altin Tepe: Terracotta female figurine. Pd. Namazga V. 
Kara Tepe: Terracótta figurine of ‘priest’ (?) Pd. 
Namazga Il. 
Kara Tepe: Terracotta head of ‘warrior’ (?) 
III. 
Harappa: Terracotta 
Harappan. 
197. Kara Tepe: Terracotta female figurine; Pd. Namazga Ill. 
198 Shahdad: Stone lone demon, Pd. Proto-Elamite. 
Observe holes at the neck as in the dancer'. From 
Harappa. 
199. Shahdad: Another view of pl.198. 
200. Geoksyur: Terracotta torso, Pd. Namazga lll. 
201. Harappa: Red stone male torso, Pd. Mature Harappan. 
202A. Harappa: Black stone male 'dancery, Pd. Mature 
Harappan. 
Harappa: Another view of pl. 202 A. 
Fars? Stone statuette of a warrior. 
Fars: Side view of pl.203 A. 3 
Mohenjo-daro: Steatite male bust of ‘priest’ (?); Pd. 
Mature Harappan. : 
204B. Mohenjo-daro: Side view of pl 204 A. 
204C. Mohenjo-daro: Lead of pl.204 A^ 
205. Mohenjo-áaro: Steatite male „head, Pd. Mature 
Harappan. j 
206. Mohenjo-daro: Other views of pl. 205. 
207. Mohenjo-daro: Bronze ‘Dancing Girl’ (?); Pd. Mature 
Harappan. 
209. Shahdaad: Impression of a cylinder seal. 


184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 


193. 
194. 


195. Pd. Namazga 


196. seated figure, Pd. Mature 


202B. 
203A. 
203B. 
204A. 


Article No. 44: Kennedy 


210. Mohenjo-daro: Porosity of the right parietal area of Skull A 


No.19. 
211. Mohenjo-daro: Reputed ‘cut’ adjacent to the sagittal-su- 
ture of Skull No. 10. 2 


Article No. 45: Srivastava 
212. Mohenjo-daro: Scene of mythical ‘massacre’. 
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213. Mohenjo-daro: Another so-called victim of the 
‘massacre’. 


Article No. 49: Yash Pal a. 


z 

214. Synoptic view of the Indus Valley showing the possible 

oe course of the Sarasvati beyond Marot through the Nara 

into the Rann of Kutch. The Rann is conspicuous 

because of the high reflectance (white tone) of its 
encrustation. 

215. Synoptic view provided by the Landsat of the north 
western Indian sub-continent showing some of the pre- 
sent rivers and the palaeo-channels. The present sutlej 
is shown taking a sharp westward turn near Ropar. 

The 6-8 km wide palaeo-channel of the Sarasvati can be 
clearly seen, 

216. Landsat view of the area between the preset Sutlej and 


the present Ghaggar. The old bed of the Sarasvati and 
^ 
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221. Potsherds. 220 and 221 represent respectively terracotta bulls and ploughs of mature Indus period, a 


the braided palae 
discernible. The frai 
km. j 


Article No. 50: 


217. Bahawalpur: Wheel e 
with applique clay and. 
band on the neck. 


slip all over. x 
219. Bahawalpur: Pot-sherds f hand m 
Ware from Hakra 
extreme left in top ro : 
220. Bahawalpur: Painted Grey Ware 

‘Black-and-red’ and re 


p» di 


stamped red ware sherds from Cholistan. 222 and 223 have been added by the editors in order to show that í 


same Ghaggar river, yield identical pottery. 222 from Binjor and Chak 86 shows stamped red 


shows classical Painted Grey Ware sherds. 
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26. S eS 
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o ee 


yor 9ursdV is 


tors 


rrot. B.B. val. Dir. 
Institute o 
Simla, is | 


ector 


t Advanced S tudics, 
Known to | be the mos* 
illustrious Student of Sir 


Mortimer Wheeler. | 


à 
He not only 
worked with him at Ha 
1946 and: 


rappa in 
Sites in 
but also 
Occupied the chair of Dire ector- 
|]: 


logical € 


Jarious 
india, earlier and lai 


Genera 


ship ofthe Archaeo. 
survey ot India which 

as once held by Wheeler / 
himself. Prof Lal was also the 
first Director 


School of v 

Archaeology Govt. of India ^ 
Dr SP Ê 1 NIS 1 
AT. 5.F. Gupta, Keeper, National 


Museum, New Delhi IS, Q 


other | hand, known to be 
and 


le most | outstanding 


student of Pi rot. B.B 


also close contacts with Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler since 1961 
when he became the first 
recipient of Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler Prize and worked under 
his guidance in the Institute of 
Archaeology, London University 


Dr. Shashi Asthana, Keeper, 
National Museum, New Delhi. 
worked under Dr Gupta for E 
her Ph.D., and also had i the 
privilege of í ade emic 
guidance from Sir Mortimer; 


heeler. Her m 
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